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Art.  I. — T%e  Life  and  Services  of  General  Lard  Harris^  O.O.B.y 
during  hie  campaigne  in  America^  the  Weet  Indies^  and  India. 
By  the  Bight  Honourable  S.  B.  Lushington,  Sf^e.  Sf^e.  London: 
Parker,  West  Strand,  1844.     Second  Edition. 

We  rejoice  that  the  popularity  of  these  memoirs  has  produced 
the  present  portable  ana  neat  edition.  They  were  written  by  Mr. 
Lnshineton,  long  and  well  known  as  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
under  Lord  LiverpooFs  administration,  and  afterwards  as  Gover- 
nor of  Madras.  He  was  son-in-law  of  the  first  Lord  Harris,  and 
was  himself  present  at  some  iji  the  later  scenes  which  he  describes 
in  that  gallant  nobleman'^s  life.  The  book  is  written  without 
any  pretension,  and  is  clearly  a  labour  of  love.  But  it  is  full  of 
interast  to  those  who  delight  to  trace  the  effect  which  the  char 
racter  of  individuals  has  had  in  building  up  the  fortunes  of  this 
mighty  empire,  whUe  they  were  achieving  their  own  elevation 
from  msigmficance  to  renown.    Lord  Bacon  tells  us, 

"  That  history  which  may  be  called  just  and  perfect  history  is  of 
thrse  kinds,  according  to  the  object  which  it  propoundeth,  or  pretendeth 
to  represent :  for  it  either  representeth  a  time,  or  a  person,  or  an  action. 
The  first  we  call  chronicles,  the  second  lives,  and  the  third  narrations, 
or  relations.  Of  these,  although  the  first  be  the  most  complete  and 
absolute  kind  of  history,  and  hath  most  estimation  and  glory,  yet  the 
second  exceedeth  it  in  profit  and  use,  and  the  third  in  variety  and  sin- 
cerity :  for  the  history  of  princes  representeth  the  magnitude  of  actions, 
and  the  public  faces  and  deportment  of  persons,  and  passeth  over  in 
silence  the  smaller  passages  and  motions  of  men  and  matters.  But 
such  being  the  workmanship  of  Ood,  as  he  doth  hang  the  greatest 
weight  upon  the  smallest  vices,  *  maxima  ^  fnmtmu  sutpendentf  it  comes 
therefore  to  pass,  that  such  histories  do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp  of 
business,  than  the  true  and  inward  record  thereof.  But  lives,  if  they  be 
well  written,  propounding  to  themselves  a  person,  to  represent  in 
whom  actions  both  g^reater  and  smaller,  public  and  private,  have 
commixture,  must  of  necessity  contain  a  more  true,  native,  and  lively 
representation." — Bacon's  Adv,  of  Leamingt  Book  ii. 

^  The  present  period  is  certainly  not  barren  of  these  contribu- 
tions to  history.    During  the  hat  ten  years  a  greater  number  of 
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bio^phies  of  our  distinguished  countrymen  has  appeared  than 
dunng  the  fifty  years  which  preceded  them,  and  they  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  among  th^  most  valuable  additions  to  our  national 
library.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  right  feeling,  as  well 
as  the  ability  with  which  they  are  executed,  and  those  m  which 
the  moral  is  so  pointed  as  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  faults  and  the  virtues  of  the  hero  deserve  a  far  higher 
meed  of  praise,  than  those  which  content  themselves  with  a  bare 
recital  of  his  achievements. 

In  the  biographical  work  before  us  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the 
development  of  those  faculties  and  qualities  which,  under  the 
ffuidanoe  of  steady  principles,  conducted  Uie  first  Lord  Harris,  the 
founder  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  to  well-merited  honours  and 
distinction.  The  father  of  Lord  Harris  was  a  poor  curate,  with  the 
not  unfrequent,  though  rather  inconvenient  appendage  of  a  laige 
family,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Gteorge,  was  by  the  aid  of  a  relation 
sent  for  a  short  time  to  Westminster  School,  and  soon  afterwards 
a  friend  in  office,  the  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Ghranby,  who  had 
been  at  college  with  his  father,  and  remained  mUcOm  memar  Umw, 
procured  for  nim  an  ensigncy  in  the  5th  regiment  of  foot.  The 
perils  and  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier^s  life  contributed  to  form  and 
strengthen  the  principal  features  both  of  his  moral  and  his  intel^ 
lectuid  character;  the  '^moving  accidents  by  flood  and  fidd*^ 
of  hk  professional  life  were  well  calculated  to  call  forth  and  con^ 
firm  the  clear  understanding  and  steady  good  sense  which  marked 
the  latter ;  and  the  humble  piety,  dauntless  courage,  warm  afifec^ 
tions,  and  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  obligations  of  duty  which 
adorned  the  former.  In  order  to  finish  the  sketch  of  his  character, 
we  would  add,  with  the  permission  of  metaphysicians,  a  certain 
simplicity  of  manners  and  constitutional  firmness  of  nerve,  and 
cheerfulness  of  spirits,  which  appear  to  have  never  deserted  him: 
Soon  after  he  haa  joined  his  regiment,  he  saved,  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  own  life,  that  of  a  brother  officer,  who  was  bathing  in 
the  Ouse,  and  his  extreme  but  natural  modesty  in  receiving  thanks 
for  what  he  considered  a  common  act  of  humanity  won  for  him, 
no  less  than  the  gallantry  of  the  action  itself,  the  esteem  of  his 
regiment.  But  it  was  after  his  purchase  of  a  lieutenancy  in 
1769,  that  his  character  was  put  to  one  of  the  severest  tests  it 
ever  underwent.  The  commander  of  his  regiment  was  a  Gaptaia 
Bell,  who  had  taken  our  young  ensign,  then  in  his  17th  year^ 
under  his  especial  care  and  protection,  and  they  contract^  a 
warm  friendship  for  each  other.  One  day,  upon  a  most  trifling 
pretext.  Lieutenant  Harris  received  from  his  friend  and  com-^ 
manding  officer  a  challenge  to  meet  him,  without  seconds^  but  with 
swords  and  pistols,  at  the  mined  abbey  of  Gashel,  where  the  regi- 
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ment  v^b  then  quartered.  This  lad  of  nineteen  obeyed  the 
strange  summoos,  and,  after  literally  helping  his  antagonist  to 
climb  ov^r  a  wall,  stood  to  be  deliberately  fired  at  twice,  though 
narrowly  esoaping  the  first^shot,  without  attempting  to  hit  Captain 
BeQ ;  he  then  acain  helped  his  adversary  to  get  over  the  wall, 
and  they  returned  home.  As  might  be  expected,  the  incipient 
madneBS  of  Gaptain  Bell  broke  out  so  violently  that  he  was  soon 
afterwards  plaised  in  the  confinement  in  which  he  died;  not, 
however,  betore  he  had  told  the  story  of  the  duel  to  a  most  dis- 
gallant,  and  eccentric  officer,  Sir  William  Medows. 


**The  consequences  were,"  writes  Lord  Harris  in  a  memorandum 
which  he  subsequently  made  of  this  event,  "  the  warm  friendship  of  Sir 
William  Medows,  which  ultimately  led  me  to  fame  and  fortuoe — the 
giving  me  such  a  confidence  in  myself,  as  to  convince  me  that  no  dan- 
gen  or  diAcolties  could  ever  make  me  act  in  an  unbecoming  manner ; 
and,  lastly,  enabling  me  to  preserve  a  command  over  my  passions  and 
temper  in  many  after  scenes  of  trial  and  annoyance." 

He  borrowed  soon  aft;erwards  from  his  brother  a  sufficient  sum 
of  numey  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  company,  which  was  in 
iact  the  main  foundation  of  his  fortune ;  it  is  smgularly  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  strength  and  nobleness  of  his  character,  that 
b^  continued  exertions  of  self-denial,  shown  in  ri^d  and  unde- 
viatinjg  economy,  he  enabled  himself  to  repay  to  his  brother  the 
1100^  he  had  so  opportunely  bestowed  on  him.  In  1774,  his 
repment  was  suddenly  ordered  to  embark  for  America,  to  aid  in 
carrying  on  that  ill-advised  and  worse-executed  scheme  of  war, 
whidi  was  destined  to  receive  such  an  inglorious  termination, 
though  the  youno;  captain,  like  every  other  British  officer, 
foresaw  no  posubihty  of  any  other  event  than  the  speedy  annihila- 
tion of  the  rebels.  His  first  service  was  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
a  detachment,  in  which  half  his  company  and  his  lieutenant  were 
killed.  In  this  short  essay  of  actual  service  his  presence  of  mind 
and  his  humanity  were  equally  conspicuous.  His  next  engage- 
ment was  the  memorable  attacK  on  BunkerVhill ;  his  share  in  it 
is  thus  described  in  his  own  words : — 

"  We  had  made  a  breach  in  their  fortifications  which  I  had  twice 
mounted,  encouraging  the  men  to  follow  me,  and  was  ascending  a  third 
time  when  a  ball  grazed  the  top  of  my  head,  and  I  fell,  deprived  of 
sense  and  motion.  My  lieutenant.  Lord  Rawdon,  caught  me  in  his 
arms,  and,  believing  me  dead,  endeavoured  to  remove  my  body  from  the 
spot,  to  save  my  body  from  being  trampled  on ;  the  motion,  while  it  hurt 
me,  restored  my  senses,  and  I  articulated,  For  God's  sake  let  me  die  in 
peace!" 

He  was  trepanned}  amusmg  himself  during  the  operation  by 
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looking  into  his  own  brain  with  the  help  of  a  looking^^^aflB,  and 
finally  recovered.  In  1779,  he  was  shot  through  the  1^  in  the 
attack  at  BunkerVhill ;  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was  present  at  die 
battle  of  Brandy  wine,  seated  however  in  a  chaise  with  the  bag- 
gage on  account  of  his  wound ;  but  tiiis  was  a  doraooe  not  to 
be  borne  on  such  a  day,  and  seizing  a  horse  without  a  saddki  he 
.took  his  share  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  in  which  his  ftksA  and 
protector  Medows  was  desperately  wounded.  Soon  afterwards  he 
writes  home : — 

••  I  am  on  the  tip-top  of  fortune's  wheel,  and  if  they  want  to  write  to 
me  they  may  direct  to  Major  Harris,  Commmider  of  the  OremuOerif 
second  in  command  under  Brigadier-General  Medovt.'' 

His  promotion  to  a  majority  had  fiUed  his  heart  with  hap- 
piness ;  he  saw  nothing  but  visions  of  retirement  and  marriage, 
and  he  writes  with  most  amiable  feding  to  his  ftiture  wifie,  toat 
though  his  views  are  enlarged, — 

**  The  roost  pleasing  object  I  see  among  them  (and  periiaps  the  only 
certain  one)  is,  that  we  shall  now  be  entitled  sometimes  to  throw  a 
guinea  extraordinary  to  the  poor,  that  we  could  before  have  ill  affi>rded.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  writer  of  snch  sentiments  as  these 
should,  in  all  good  and  evil  which  befell  him,  ever  acknowledge  in 
a  true  Christian  spirit  the  hand  of  God. 

In  1778,  he  embarked  with  General  Medows  upon  a  secret 
expedition  which  was  destined  agiunst  St.  Lucia.  While  General 
Prescott  was  employed  in  securing  the  bay,  General  Medows 
pushed  forward  under  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun,  and  seized  on  the 
important  Post  of  Vigie,  which  commanded  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour.  The  French  commander,  D'*Estaing,  seeing  that  General 
Medows  had  cut  himself  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  arm;^, 
and  had  rendered  a  retreat  impossible,  determined  to  dii*ect  me 
whole  force  against  this  small  detachment;  that  he  did  not 
succeed,  that  his  apparently  certain  victory  was  turned  into  an 
ignominious  defeat,  was  mamly  due  to  the  intrepidity  of  Major 
Harris,  and  the  confidence  which  his  gallant  beanng  infused  into 
his  handful  of  troops,  when  even  the  gallant  Medows  had  thought 
all  was  lost  but  their  honour. 

"  I  hope,"  writes  Major  Harris,  "  I  am  not  profane  in  attributing 
our  success  almost  to  the  immediate  interference  of  Providence !  Some 
circumstances  would,  I  humhly  presume,  bear  me  through,  that  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  was  stretched  out  towards  us,  or  how  could 
it  happen  that  1300  bayonets  with  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  in 
charge  of  the  men  (seldom  over-careful  even  of  this  article)  with  only 

ur  six-pounders,  should  heat  off,  and  kill  or  wound  many  more  of  iht 
\y  than  their  omn  numberg?" 
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This  alniost  incredible  fact  is  also  to  be  found  recorded  by  the 
pen  of  Burke  in  the  Annual  Register  of  the  year.  Soon  after  his 
vetom  to  England  his  rc^ment  was  ordered  to  Ireland,  and  on 
the  TOTage,  his  characteristic  quality,  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
asomcuuicy  he  acquired  over  all  who  were  associated  wit^  him, 
%a8  Tery  renoarkably  displayed.  An  incompetent  captain  haying 
mn  the  ship  into  a  most  perilous  situation  off  the  Irish  coast,  near 
KinwJft,  the  crew  mutinied  and  refused  to  obey  any  orders  but 
those  of  Major  Harris,  and  theise  after  many  hours  of  extreme  peril 
were  snooessfiil  in  saving  both  crew  and  ship.  This  event  took 
phoe  in  1780.  During  the  next  eight  years  he  passed  his  life  in 
varioDs  country  quarters,  his  famihr  increased,  his  old  love  of 
letirement  returned  vnth  increasea  strength,  and  at  last  he 
NBolved  to  sell  his  commission,  and,  with  the  money  it  produced, 
settle  with  his  &mily  in  Canada.  He  went  to  London  for  this 
purpose. 

**  On  his  arrival  (says  his  biographer),  he  accidentally  met  Sir  Wil- 
liam Medows,  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  after  mutual  expressions  of 
friendship  and  affection,  awakened  by  the  casual  meeting  of  two  such 
comrades  in  past  dangers,  he  explained  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  town, 
and  hit  futore  intentions.  Sir  William  listened  with  impatience  to  the 
story,  and  asked  if  he  had  actually  received  the  money,  and  if  the  new 
oonmission  had  been  actoally  signed  by  the  king.  He  was  told  there 
woold  be  the  delay  of  anoUier  day  in  consequence  of  the  Princess 
Amelia's  death.  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  Harris,  you  sha'n't  sell  out,  you  shall 
go  with  me  as  secretary  and  aide-de-camp.  I  am  just  appointed  Governor 
of  Bombay,  and  your  presence  will  be  a  host  to  me.  I'll  go  directly 
and  stop  Uie  tale.'  ** 

Accordingly  the  sale  was  stopped.  Affcer  a  few  years  spent  at 
Bombay,  General  Medows  was  removed  to  the  more  arduous  and 
reqxmsible  government  of  Madras,  and  took  with  him  the  aide-de- 
eamp  who  proved,  as  he  had  foreseen,  '^  a  host  to  him.''^  This  was 
the  most  unexpected  tide  in  Major  Harris'*s  ai&irs,  which,  taken 
at  the  flood,  led  him  on  to  a  greatness  beyond  the  fliffht  of  the 
most  extravagant  aspirations  of  his  youth,  which  had  long  been 
banished  bom  his  calm,  firm,  and  happy  mind.  His  sphere  of 
action  was  suddenly  widened ;  be  was  transplanted  to  those  distant 
oriental  scenes  which  were  destined,  as  they  were  fitted,  to  call  forth 
the  attributes  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  and  statesmen  of 
Europe.  The  British  power  in  India  at  this  period,  in  spite 
of  Glive  and  Hastings,  was  still  in  a  critical  state,  and  in  no  place 
so  much  so  as  at  Madras,  neighbour  to  an  enemy  whose  equal 
India  has  never  since  or  before  produced  in  intensity  of  hate, 
religious,  hereditary,  and  personal,  to  the  British  name,  and  in 
abundance  of  means  to  execute  the  purpose  of  that  hate  upon  his 
detested  and  sometunes  vanquishea  foes.    Tippoo^  \)ck!^  Tvi\fis 
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Mjwie,  w9Mj  in  eferjr  thiDg  but  the  leddent  of  wdldng  on  two 
le^  the  tiger  which  be  adored,  and  which  his  name  denote  It 
wotdd  require  the  pen  of  lAvy  to  deBcribe  with  jostice  the  ^  in- 
hamana  cmdelitaa,^  and  **perfidia  plasqnam  Imdiea'^  of  this 
ferodoos  deqxii.  About  the  jear  1759,  his  firfber,  Hjder  All, 
had  enlisted  an  anny  of  freebooters  (gathered  from  aO  the  partB  of 
Western  India  in  which  those  scourges  of  mankind  abomraed),  in 
the  senriee  of  the  Bajah  of  Mysore ;  in  a  few  years^  aocor£i^  to 
the  ^iprored  oriental  precedent,  he  had  dethroned  his  master  and 
his  benefiM^tor  and  seized  the  kingdom,  and  he  soon  extended  his 
ravages  to  all  the  snrroonding  country.  Most  En^ish  readers, 
stran^y  incurious  as  they  are  of  the  history  of  our  magnificent 
Indian  empire,  are  acquainted  with  the  desobition  he  brought 
upon  the  Camatic,  so  diat  up  to  the  gates  of  Madrss  the 
country,  which  had  been  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  became 
now  a  howling  wilderness ;  for  who  that  has  once  read  can  ever 
forset  the  wondrous  power  oi  language  in  which  that  desdation 
and  the  character  of  the  desolators  is  described  by  Mr.  Burke 
in  his  ever-memorable  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot^s  debts. 
More  than  once  the  dreadful  whirlwind  ci  Mysorean  cavalry, 
rushing  through  the  passes  of  Uie  mountain  range  called  the 
Ohauts,  which  divide  Mysore  from  the  Camatic,  had  swept,  into  a 
captivity  worse  ten  thousand  times  than  death,  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  British  forces,  which  they  had  defeated.  His  son, 
Tippoo,  had  succeeded  to  his  father^s  usurped  throne  in  1782; 
the  father  had  certainly  more  qualities  of  a  statesman  than 
Tippoo,  though  they  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  highest 
colouring  of  morbid  paradox,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  Lord 
Broughiun,  in  his  able  life  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  that  Tippoo  had 
the  faintest  pretensions  to  these  attributes.  Both  father  and  son 
had  the  sagacity  to  profit  by  the  advice  and  aid  of  French  officers, 
NazareneSy  whom  for  this  reason  only  they  detested  less  than  the 
English.  No  Indian  potentate  had  ever  possessed  such  abundant 
ana  well-organized  implements  of  war.  A  hundred  pieces  of 
ordnance  were  frequently  moved  daring  these  campaigns  with  a 
rapidity  far  superior  to  that  with  which  English  artillery  could  be 
moved,  while  the  velocity  with  which  his  cavalry  charged,  and  the 

Seneral  rapidity  with  wmch  Tippoo'*s  movements  were  executed,  is 
escribed  by  our  officers  as  scarcely  credible.  In  1784,  when  the 
gallant  resistance  of  Colonel  Campbell  had  caused  Tippoo  to 
waste  the  half  of  his  army  in  the  fruitless  siege  of  Mangalore, 
and  when  Colonel  Fullerton  was  on  his  march  to  Seringapatam, 
determined  to  set  free  the  British  prisoners  from  suflenngs  too 
""  "bis  to  be  named,  and  to  wreak  deserved  vengeance  on  the 
of  their  atrocious  tormentor — at  that  very  moment  the 
Government  and  the  Court  of  Directors  proclaimed  peace 
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with  Tippoo— -justifying  themselTes  in  India  for  such  a  measnre 
W  a  refefenee  to  our  European  relations — that  is,  our  rela- 
tions "With  France ;  and  in  England,  by  a  reference  to  the  im- 
porerished  finances — a  false  peace  founded  on  false  reasons — 
^  fidae  blood  to  fidse  blood  joined.^  France  would  not  have  made 
war  for  Tippoo^s  sake  alone,  and  Fullerton  had  shown  he  could 
maintain  an  army  without  remittances,  while  no  one  denied  the 
hoarded  treasures  of  Seringapatam.  This  hollow  peace  con- 
tinued till  the  arrival  of  Gtenend  Medows,  at  Madras,  and  Major 
Harris,  in  1790.  Lord  Gomwallis,  the  second  Govemor-Qeneial, 
had  ruled  India  since  1786,  not  indeed  with  the  iHilliant  talents 
of  his  predecessor,  Warren  Hastings,  but  with  prudence,  good 
sense,  and  perfect  integrity,  and  dunng  three  years  of  tranquillity 
his  goremment  had  acquired  order  and  strength  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  new  conflict  with  the  tiger,  whose  invasion  of  our  ally,  the 
Bajah  of  Travancore,  a  district  at  the  bottom  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sola,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war.  Before  the  beginning  of 
1791 ,  our  ally  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  and  Tippoo  stripped 
of  all  his  occupations  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  On  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  February,  1792,  that  successful  attack  was  made  on 
the  fortified  camp  and  the  island  of  Seringapatam  which  closed 
the  war.  But  terrible  had  been  the  sufferings  of  our  troops  from 
disease,  want  of  provision,  the  incessant  rains,  and  bad  manage- 
ment about  those  essential,  indispensable  instruments  of  Indian 
warfiure,  the  draft  bullocks — and  once  in  the  very  hour  of  victory, 
before  the  £Eu;e  of  Seringapatam  itself,  these  evils  had  compelled 
the  conqueror  to  break  up  his  camp,  burst  his  guns,  and  retreat 
before  a  vanquished  foe.  Throughout  this  campaign,  and  especi- 
ally at  the  storming  of  the  Pettw  of  Bangalore,  of  the  fortresses 
of  Bangalore,  Sevemdroog,  and  Nundydroog,  Major  Harris  bore 
a  distinguished  part.  But  God  had  destined  this  scourge  of 
Southern  India  to  survive  vet  longer — the  measure  of  his  iniqui- 
ties was  not  yet  full.  Lord  Comwallis  concluded  a  second  treaty 
with  this  sanguinanr,  faithless  tyrant.  The  feeble  administration 
of  Sir  John  Shore  had  succeeded  to  that  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
Major  Harris  had  passed  through  the  grade  of  major-general  to 
that  of  lieutenant-general,  and  become  commander  of  the  forces 
at  Madras,  when  on  the  22d  of  May,  1798,  '^a  day  (says  his 
bicwnpher)  ever  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  iuritish 
IncSa,  because  we  date  from  it  a  new  and  splendid  sera  in  our  his- 
tory,'" Lord  Momington  arrived  in  the  Madras  roads.  At  the 
Gape  he  had  become  aware  of  Tippoo'^s  embassy  to  the  French  at 
the  Mauritius,  and  of  various  proofs  that  he  was  only  waiting  a 
convenient  moment  to  spring  upon  his  unprepared  foes — and  at 
the  Gape  Lord  Momington'^s  great  genius  embraced  the  resolu- 
tion and  prepared  thcf  pum,  afterwards  but  litUe  c\iMi^<^^  N9\k^ 
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to  rid  the  European  and  Hindoo  of  the  wont  of  foes,  and  to 
build  yet  higher  the  edifice  of  Kitish  power  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  its  original  architects,  Hastings  and  C3ive.  Bat  Lord  Mom- 
ington  kMked  around  him  for  instruments  to  execute  his  grand 
design — he  looked  anxiously,  knowing  wdl  that,  unless  those 
could  be  found  whose  head  and  heart  were  worthy  of  the  task,  his 
whole  scheme  would  fail — ^he  looked  anxiously,  but  not  in  Tain ;  he 
found  them  in  Lord  Glive,  the  governor  (son  of  the  hero  of 
Plassey),  and  General  Hairis,  the  commander  of  the  Uxrees  at 
Madras,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  as  he  never  ceased  at  the 
time  and  afterwards  with  real  magnanimity  to  ayow— and  incident 
to  this  magnanimity  was  the  true  wisdom  which  induced  Lord 
Momington  from  first  to  last  to  [dace  implicit  and  unreserved 
confidence  in  General  Harris — ^it  was  well  repaid ;  the  unfiindiing 
firmness  of  the  man  he  trusted  counterbalanced  the  palsyii^eflfeci 
produced  by  the  dismay  of  the  other  authorities  (excepting  always 
Lord  Clive)  at  Madras.  That  general  communicated  to  Mr.  Webbe, 
the  chief  secretary  at  Madras,  and  one  of  the  ablest  civilians  in 
India,  the  secret  dispatch  of  the  governor-general,  containing  the 
development  of  his  grand  scheme ;  the  bearer  of  the  communica* 
tion  was  the  writer  of  the  work  before  us,  and  he  thus  describes 
the  efiect  produced : — 

''  As  I  had  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  extraordinary  man  (Mr.  Webbe),  and  knew  with  what  deference 
his  opinions  were  regarded  in  the  settlement,  I  was  dismayed  by  the 
expressions  of  astonishment  and  alarm  which  this  communication  called 
forth  from  Mr.  Webbe,  which  were  too  remarkable  to  be  ever  forgot  by 
me.  Oar  unprepared  state  for  war,  in  the  absence  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  troops  in  the  eastern  islands ;  our  empty  treasury,  and  bankrupt 
credit  at  Madras ;  all  the  horrors  of  Hyder's  merciless  invasion  of  the 
Camatic,  of  Tippoo*s  sanguinary  destruction  of  Colonel  Baillie's  de- 
tachment, Sir  Hector  Monro's  disgraceful  retreat  to  Madras,  and  the 
first  failure  of  Lord  Comwallis  against  Seringapatam,  rushed  at  once 
into  Mr.  Webbe's  mind  after  reading  Lord  Momington 's  letter,  and  he 
exclaimed,  with  bitterness  and  grief,  '  I  can  anticipate  nothing  but  a 
return  of  blocking  disasters  from  a  premature  attack  upon  Tippoo  in 
our  present  disabled  condition,  and  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Morning- 
ton  for  his  temerity.'  *' 

All  the  leading  men  in  the  settlement  to  whom  the  scheme  was 
imparted  shared  these  opinions.  But  neither  Lord  Welleslev^s 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  plan  nor  General  Harris'^s  de- 
termination to  execute  it  were  to  be  shaken,  though  the  latter 
drew  up  an  able  paper,  in  whidi  all  the  difficulties  relating  to 
the  preparation,  and  the  reauisite  army,  and  the  line  of  mw^, 
were  fully  brought  to  Lord  Momington's  attention.  A  year  was 
in  consequence  allowed  for  preparation,  but  the  resolution  to 
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anticipate  the  attack  meditated  by  Tippob,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Frendi  troops,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  by  marching  to  Seringa- 
patam,  was  steadily  adhered  to.  The  policy  of  the  Indian  balance 
of  power,  advoeatea  by  Webbe  and  others,  was  (to  use  that  gen- 
tlenian'*8  own  language  from  a  memorandum  in  the  work  before 
us),  ^^  the  preservation  of  Tippoo  as  a  power  of  India,  and  the 
balance  between  him,  the  Manrattas  and  the  Nizam  by  our  supe- 
rior force.^'  Lord  Momington  saw  that  this  system,  if  ever  good, 
was  effete.  He  resolved  to  have  as  efficient  allies  in  this  war  the 
Nizam  and  tiie  Mahrattas ;  both  were  more  than  suspected  to  be 
hostile  to  us.  At  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam,  where  a 
French  subsidiary  force  was  maintained,  by  a  stroke  of  vigorous 
policy,  admirably  executed,  an  English  force  was  substituted  for 
it,  and  the  French  officers  and  men  sent  under  our  care  home. 
By  another  effi)rt,  Poonah,  the  capital  of  the  Mahrattas,  governed 
by  the  Peishwah,  was  freed  from  the  terror  of  Scindiah,  and 
compelled,  from  interest  at  least,  to  be  our  ally.  A  Bombay  army 
under  General  Stuart,  to  march  along  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
through  an  invasion  of  Tippoo'^s  territories  join  the  main  army 
mider  Geperal  Harris,  was  prepared.  But  Lord  Welleslev^s 
dispatches,  aided  by  the  sketch  drawn  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his 
life  of  that  nobleman,  should  be  resorted  to  for  obtaining  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  wisdom  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  scheme. 
Still,  however,  vnthout  a  careiul  perusal  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume  before  us,  this  great  epoch  in  our  Indian  history  can  be 
but  iO  understood.  The  accounts  in  these  pages  are  taken  from 
three  sources — Gleneral  Harris'^s  public  dispatches,  his  very  in- 
terestmg  private  ioumal,  and  the  confirming  statement  of  Sir 
David  Saird.  Whoever  reads  these  pages  will  see  how  all  the 
qoalities  of  General  Harris,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  shone 
mth  with  the  brightest  lustre;  his  forethought,  the  admirable 
Older  of  his  miUtaiy  dispositions,  his  patience,  constancy  of  pur- 
pose, ever-vigilant  circumspection,  and  his  sagacity,  strength^tied 
by  long  experience,  and  stimulated  not  depressed  by  the  great 
responsibihty  of  his  position.  The  reader  will  remark  the  mo- 
desty which  made  him  at  first  to  decline  that  command  which  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  wield— the  magnanimity  with  which,  when  no 
fiinds  were  forthcoming  to  raise  the  requisite  number  of  soldiers, 
he  made  himself  responsible  for  them,  and  so  silenced  the  op- 
posers  of  Lord  Momington^s  poliey — the  piety  which  for  every 
step  of  victory  rendered  due  tnMks  to  Him  that  giveth  the  vic- 
tory— the  firmness  with  which  ha  resisted  all  advice  and  all 
attempts  to  swerve  from  his  fixed  purpose  of  avoiding  the  fate  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  and  of  appearing  before  Seringapatam  only  to 
leave  it  when  the  British  flag  was  waving  from  its  battlements. 
He  will  be  airuck  with  the  various  aneodotes  of  no  mean  mtox^^V 
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the  account  recorded  in  General  Harrises  journal  of  Gdonel 
Wellesley^s  appearance  in  bis  tent,  after  his  £ulure  in  the  attack 
on  the  tope,  tne  sagacity  and  kindness  of  the  general  in  affording 
him  an  early  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  failure ;  and  no  doubt 
the  general  often  thought  in  after  times  that  the  little  word 
^  Assaye^"  contained  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  maligned 
the  motives  of  bis  confidence  in  Colonel  Wellesley.  One  other 
anecdote  we  must  notice  before  we  conclude,  in  the  words  of  the 
biographer : — 

"  The  hour  appointed  by  the  commander-in-chief  for  the  storm,  one 
o'clock,  had  nearly  arrived,  when  a  little  before  this  time,  while  General 
Harris  was  sitting  alone  in  his  tent,  anxiously  reflecting  upon  the  course 
he  had  resolved  upon  if  the  Sultaun  should  succeed  in  beating  off 
the  first  assailants.  Captain  Malcolm  (afterwards  Sir  John  Malcolm) 
came  into  his  tent,  and,  seeing  him  full  of  thought,  cheerily  exclaimed, 
*  Why,  my  Lord^  so  thoughtful  ? '  *  Malcolm,'  said  the  general,  '  this 
is  no  time  for  compliments,  we  have  serious  woric  on  hand;  don't 
yon  see  that  the  European  sentry  over  my  tent  is  so  weak,  from 

want  of  food  and  exhaustion,  that  a  Sepoy  could  push  him  down  ? 

we  must  take  this  fort  or  we  must  perish  in  the  attempt-^I  have  ordered 
General  Baird  to  persevere  in  his  attack  to  the  last  extremity :  if  he  is 
beat  off,  Wellesley  is  to  proceed  with  the  troops  from  the  trenches  :  if 
he  also  should  not  succeed,  I  shall  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
for  success  is  necessary  to  our  existence." 

The  attack  was  successful ;  in  a  few  hours  Seringapatam,  the 
stronghold  of  the  usurper  whose  name  had  filled  India  with 
terror,  the  far-famed  capital  of  Mysore,  looking  down  with  appar- 
ently impregnable  fortifications  upon  the  sparkling  waters  of 
the  Cavery,  which  encircled  it,  witn  all  its  vast  mihtary  equip- 
ments, and  all  its  accumulated  treasure,  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  humble  curate'^s  son.  Tippoo  was  found  among  a 
heap  of  slain.  His  ferocity  was  not  coupled  with  cowardice. 
We  have  no  other  eulogy  to  pass  upon  him.  Many  readers  of 
this  work  have,  we  are  convinced,  repeated  the  words  of  the  Duke 
qX.  Wellington,  in  one  of  his  dispatches,  ^^  It  is  a  fact  not  suffi- 
ciently known,  that  General  Hams  himsdf  conducted  the  details 
of  the  victorious  army  which  he  commanded  in  Mysore.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  little  volume  before  us,  there  is  one 
chapter  with  the  title  ^*  Correction  of  some  mis-statements  in  Mr. 
Alison  s  history.''  We  select  one  specimen,  which,  from  the 
illustrious  character  of  the  principal  person  in  the  legend,  cannot 
be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  p.  349 : — 

*'  Mr.  Alison's  description  of  the  first  operations  of  the  siege  is  of 
the  same  character.  He  says,  '  The  camp  was  formed  opposite  to  the 
south-western  side  of  the  fortress.  The  army  from  Bombay  effected 
its  junction  on  the  9th.     The  approaches  were  conducted  with  great 
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Tigoar.  In  the  course  of  these  operations,  much  annoyance  was  expe- 
rienced from  an  advanced  post  of  the  Sultaun*s,  placed  on  a  rocky 
eminence  near  the  walls,  from  whence  a  destructive  fire,  chiefly  with 
rockets,  was  kept  up  on  the  parties  working  in  the  trenches.  In  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  harassing  warfare,  an  attack  on  the  post  during 
the  night  was  resolved  on,  and  entrusted  to  Colonel  Wellesley  and 
Colonel  Shaw.  This  nocturnal  encounter  would  he  of  little  import- 
ance, were  it  not  rendered  remarkable  by  a  circumstance  as  rare  as  it  is 
memorable,  and  worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  encouragement  of 
young  officers  exposed  to  early  disaster — a  failure  by  Wellington ! 

'* '  Col.  Wellesley,  on  entering  the  rocky  eminence,  near  the  Sultaun- 
pettah  tope,  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with  so  severe  a  fire  that  both  the 
33rd  regiment  and  sepoy  battalions,^  which  he  commanded,  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the  camp ;  and  such 
was  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
that  he  arrived  there,  accompanied  only  by  Colonel  Mackenzie.  The 
young  officer  proceeded  at  midnight  to  the  general's  tent,  at  first  much 
agitated,  but,  finding  General  Harris  not  yet  awake,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  table  of  the  tent,  and  fell  asleep, — a  fact,  in  such  a  moment, 
singularly  characteristic  of  the  imperturbable  character  of  the  future 
hero  of  Torres  Vedras.* 

"This  is  a  mis-statement  both  of  facts  and  dates.  The  Bombay  army 
did  not  join  till  the  14th  of  April.  The  Madras  army  arrived  before 
Seringapatam  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  on  the  same  night  General 
Harris  ordered  the  attacks  to  be  made  by  Colonel  Shaw  and  Colonel 
Wellesley,  not  on  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  walls,  but  on  the  Sultaun- 
pettah  tope,  and  the  banks  of  the  water- course  which  ran  through  it, 
neariy  three  miles  from  the  fort.  No  annoyance  had  been  sustained 
from  Tippoo*s  troops,  nor  had  we  any  trenches  for  many  days  after- 
wirds.  The  nature  of  Colonel  Wellesley's  failure  has  been  already  fully 
described  (pp.  210-223)  and  it  has  been  shown  that  he  made  his  report 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was 
anxiously  waiting  to  receive  it.  What  is  therefore  stated  of  General 
Harris, '  not  being  yet  awake'  at  midnight^  and  of  Colonel  Wellesley's 
Uirowing  himself  on  the  table,  and  falling  fast  asleep  before  he  had 
made  his  report  to  General  Harris,  as  a  '  fact  singularly  characteristic 
of  the  imperturbable  character  of  the  future  hero  of  Torres  Vedras,'  is 
mere  fable.  Mr.  Alison  goes  on  to  state,  '  General  Harris  next  morning 
drew  out  the  troops  for  a  second  attack,  and  offered  the  command  to 
General  Baird,  but  that  generous  officer  suggested  that  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley should  be  again  intrusted  with  the  command.  But  for  the 
elevation  of  mind  which  prompted  both  General  Harris  and  General 
Baird  to  overlook  this  casual  failure,  and  intrust  the  next  attack  to  the 
defeated  officer,  the  fate  of  the  world  might  have  been  different,  and  the 
star  of  the  future  conqueror  of  Napoleon  extinguished  in  an  obscure 
nocturnal  encounter  in  an  Indian  water-course.' 

*'  General  Baird's  evidence  upon  this  subject,  given  only  the  year 

^  Colonel  Welleiley  bad  no  Sepoy  battalion  wUViYAm. 
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before  he  died,  proyes  that  thii  ttory  is  not  true.  That' he  suggested' 
nothing  to  General  Harris  respecting  Colonel  Wellesley,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  calling  for  the  display  of  any  elevation  of  mind«  either  firom 
General  Harris  or  Greneral  Baird,  however  natural  it  would  have  been 
for  both  to  have  shown  this  character  in  the  highest  degree,  if  any  oeea« 
sion  had  required  it.  The  only  thing  which  called  for  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  indulgence  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,  was  the- 
blunder  in  the  Adjutant-general's  office,  in  not  duly  advising  Colonel 
WeUesley  of  the  time  when  he  was  to  be  on  the  parade,  to  command  the- 
second  attack  on  the  Sultaunpettah  tope." 

These  inaccuracies  are  rather  of  a  dramatic  than  an  historical 
character. 

"  The  events  of  the  4th  of  May  (according  to  the  language  of  the 
governor-general's  order  in  council),  while  they  have  surpassed  eyen 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  have  re- 
vived the  reputation  of  the  British  arms  in  India,  to  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour and  glory  unrivalled  in  the  military  history  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  seldom  approached  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  lustre  of 
this  victory  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  substantial  advantages  which  it 
proposes  to  establish,  by  restoring  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  British  in 
India  on  a  durable  foundation  of  genuine  security." 

No  one  acquainted  with  Indian  history  will  deny  that  the  effect 
produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  Mysorean  power  is  justly  de- 
scribed in  these  words.  Soon  afterwards  Lord  Mornington 
writes  to  Mr.  Dundas,  the  president  of  the  board  of  control : — 

*'  I  have  already  had  repeated  occasion  to  express  to  you  my  feelings 
of  public  and  private  gratitude  towards  Lieutenant- General  Harris,  as 
Well  as  to  explain  the  strong  grounds  on  which  both  these  senti- 
ments are  founded  in  my  mind.  The  share  which  General  Harris  has 
received  of  the  prize  taken  at  Seringapatam  has  placed  his  fortune 
above  the  want  of  any  public  aid  :  otherwise  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
magnitude  of  his  services  would  have  insured  to  him  a  liberal  and  muni- 
ficent provision  from  the  East  India  Company.  Under  Lieutenant- 
General  Harris's  actual  circumstances,  I  should  hope  that  his  Majesty 
might  deem  it  proper  to  confer  a  distinguished  mark  of  honour  upon 
that  deserving  officer,  and,  impressed  as  I  am  with  the  importance  of  the 
conquest  achieved  under  Lieu  tenant- General  Harris's  command,  I  trust 
that  his  Majesty  will  confer  no  honours  on  General  Harris  below  those 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  of  a  peerage  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  my 
duty  to  state  to  you,  that  any  honours  inferior  to  these  would  not  meet 
the  public  opinion  entertained  in  India  with  respect  to  the  importance 
of  the  late  victories,  nor  satisfy  that  sentiment  of  honourable  pride 
which  they  have  diffused  through  every  branch  of  the  civil  and  military 
service  in  this  country.  I  must,  therefore,  make  it  my  most  anxious 
and  earnest  request  to  you  that  you  will  omit  no  endeavour  to  obtain 
for  Lieutenant- General  Harris  the  honours  which  he  has  so  well 
merited." 
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The  answer  of  General  Harris  to  Lord  Momington,  when  ap- 
prised of  the  honours  intended  for  him,  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  real  nobleness  and  simplicity  of  his  nature.  After  depre- 
catii^  honours  which  neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Harris  wished  for,  he 
adds:— 

'*  Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  you  could  not  have  puzzled  me  more,  sup- 
poring  I  was  solicitous  to  succeed,  than  by  asking  me  what  title  I 
should  choose  to  takef  An  humble  clergyman's  son,  thrown  very  early 
in  life  into  the  army,  entirely  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  scarce  any  assist- 
ance save  his  own  exertions,  is  little  likely  to  have  any  hereditary  place 
be  would  choose  to  commemorate,  and  in  my  instance  the  5th  regiment 
has  been  twenty-six  years  my  constant  home." 

We  would  fain  for  the  honour  of  our  country  pass  over  in 
silence  the  incredible  treatment  which  this  distinguished  officer 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  country  he  had  so  well  served.  The 
mesest  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  obscured  for  some  time 
Uie  sense  of  his  service,  both  in  the  minds  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  of  the  €h)vernment.  The  latter  withheld  from  him  all 
marks  of  distinction ;  the  former  exerted  every  effort  to  deprive 
him  of  half  his  share  of  the  prize  booty.     However, 

'*  Fair  truth  at  last  her  radiant  beams  shall  raise, 
And  malice  vanquished  heighten  virtue's  praise." 

And  never  was  the  moral  conveyed  in  these  beautiful  lines 
more  fully  exemplified.  After  six  years  of  litigation,  both  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  before  the  Privy  Council,  his  share  of  the 
pize  was  confirmed  to  him,  his  enemies  signally  defeated,  and  his 
oright  character  burst  through  all  the  mists  with  which  the  mean 
acto  of  mean  persons  had  for  a  moment  surrounded  it.  Fifteen 
years  after  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  Mr.  Perceval,  then 
prime  minister,  who  was  certainly  a  just  man,  penised  a  memorial 
which  General  Harris  had  been  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  draw 
up  in  his  own  vindication,  examined  the  case  himself,  became 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  was  ea^r  to  retract  the  hostile 
opinion  which  he  had  previously  formed.  In  ISifi,  the  General  was 
created  Baron  Harris  of  Seringapatam,  and  received  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  governorship  of  Dumbarton 
Castle.  Lord  Harris  passed  the  rest  of  his  time-honoured  life 
at  Belmont,  a  place  near  Faversbam,  which  he  had  purchased  in 
the  county  of  Kent — he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  but  not  without 
experiencing  those  misfortunes  which  Juvenal  has  so  pathetically 
described  as  incident  to  that  general  but  too  often  mistaken  object 
of  human  wishes,  length  of  years — he  grew  old  in  mourning  for 
many  of  his  children,  among  others  a  gallant  son  who  fell  at  the 
storming  of  New  Orleans,  in  America.  But  he  lived  to  see  his  eldest 
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son  «am  for  himeelf  a  reputation  scarcdy,  if  at  lU,  leoB  briDiaai 
than  his  own.  In  the  journal  kept  by  General  Harris  ehortW 
before  the  Btonning  of  Seringapat&m,  is  this  entry,  "  Shook  bamib 
with  George,  and  bid  him  do  his  duU."  George  did  his  duty  on 
that  occasion,  being  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  breach  of 
Seringapatam,  and  was  sent  home  with  the  captured  cohjuis.  And 
on  many  other  occasions  he  rendered  brilliant  military  serricea  to 
his  coun^,  which  were  gloriously  closed  by  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo  i  at  which  ever-memorahle  period  he  commanded  the 
73rd  regiment,  assisted  in  coTering  trie  retreat  at  Qiiab«  Braa, 
and  at  Waterloo,  being  in  square  with  the  30th  rt^fimeot,  he 
withstood  during  the  whole  of  that  fearful  day  the  repeated 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry,  made  under  cover  of  the  unceamng 
fire  of  one  of  the  French  batteries,  till  his  regiment  was  literally 
cut  to  pieces,  60  remaining  unwounded  out  of  600  men.  When 
the  penl  of  the  day  was  almost  over,  while  cheering  his  men  and 
waving  his  sword.  Colonel  Harris  received  a  severe  wound,  which 
placed  his  life  for  some  time  in  jeopardy. 

Oomparison  best  enables  civilians  to  estimate  the  cam^e  of 
battles.  More  men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  single  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Harris  at  Waterloo  than  in  the  whole  army 
commanded  by  his  father  at  Seringapatam.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  being  a  merit  of  no  mean  order,  that  to  the  admirable 

Erovidence  of  General  Harris  is  to  be  ascribed  the  economy  of 
uman  life  at  Seringapatam.  The  grave  has  recently  closed  over 
the  last  of  these  two  brave  soldiers  and  Christian  men,  for  such 
were  both  father  and  son.  And  let  us  observe,  in  concluaon, 
that  it  is  to  such  as  they — ^to  men  combining  the  enterprifing 
courage  and  unconquerable  firmness  with  which 

"  The  iteady  Romans  shook  the  world," 

with  the  spirit  which,  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  is  redgned  to  the 
wisdom,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory  ascribes  success  to  the  mercy 
of  God — with  the  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  Christian  war- 
rior, that  this  country  owes  an  evermtiiig  debt.  It  is  to  the 
nnioD  of  these  attributes  in  the  character  of  her  children,  or,  per- 
"*"  L  it  may  bo  fiirther  said, — it  is  to  the  fact  that  their  noble 
'  )B  sprang  ^m  the  root  of  religious  feeling,  that  we  are  to 
K  the  renl  cause  of  the  unrivalled  glory  and  the  unparalleled 
^  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Art.  II. — ^1.  InstUutum  Sodsiatii  Jeeu ;  Ayenione,  1827—1838. 
Tom.  I.    Bfdlof  FauKIII.  ei  Pit  VIL;  Examen  ei  CanaUu. 

Hornet  eum  DeelaraHanibus. 
Tom.  II.    Beffulof  eum  Summario^  Epietola  8.P.N.y  Maniia 

GeneraUa^  ^e. 
Tom.  III.    Decreta  a  P  ad  F/**  Congreg. 
Tom.  IV.    Decreta  a  VIP  ad  XX/—  dmgreg. 
Tom.  v.     CawmM^  Indices  DecrekniUH^  (mawrm  ei  Prceceptaj 

Formulof  Cangregationum^  ^e. 
Tom.  VI.    ExercUia  SpirUualiay  Diredarium^  Industriw. 
Tom.  vii.     Ordimatumes  Generalium^  Instruetiones^  et  Index 

generalis. 

2.  Hisioire  rdigieuse^  politique  et  UttSraire  de  la  Compagnie  de 
J^sus^  eampos^e  sur  les  Documents  in^dits  et  authenttqueSy  par 
J.  Cr*tineau-Joly.    6  tomes.     Paris,  1844-5. 

3.  Documents  ffistoriqueSy  Critiques^  Avolog^tiques^  concemant  Iqk 
Compagnie  de  J4sus.    3  tomes.    Pans,  1827 — 1830. 

4.  De  rSxietenee  et  de  Plnstitut  des  J^suites,  par  le  B.  P.  ra 
E  AVION  AN,  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus.  M^moire  de  M.  d% 
Vatimksnil,  swr  Us  Associations  Beligieuses  non  autoris^es. 
QuatrOme  Edition.    Paris,  1844. 

5.  Les  Constitutions  des  J^suites  avec  les  Declarations.  Texte 
Latin  d^apris  V^dition  de  Prague.  Traduction  nouvelle. 
Paris,  1 843. 

6.  Des  J^suiteSy  par  MM.  Michelet  et  Quinet.  SixUme 
Edition.    Paris,  1844. 

7.  LesJAuiies  et  V  Unif>ersitfy  par  F.  G£nin,  professeur  d  la 
facukS  des  lettres  de  Strasbourg.  Deuxiime  Edition.  Paris,  1844. 

^^The  Jesuits,  the  Jesuits!^  was  the  exclamation  of  the  unhappy 
statesman  who  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  suddenly  started  up 
in  the  midst  of  his  afTriffhted  colleagues,  during  the  deliberations 
of  a  cabinet  council,  under  the  influence  of  a  fit  of  fever-frenzy. 
^'  The  Jesuits,  The  Jesuits  !^  is  the  war-cry  of  the  frantic 
multitudes  which  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  have  filled  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland  with  agitation,  civil  war,  and  murder.  "  The 
Jesuits,  The  Jesuits  P  is  tne  note  of  alarm  sounded  at  this 
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son  earn  for  himself  a  reputation  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  brilliaat 
than  his  own.  In  the  journal  kept  by  General  Harris  shortfy 
before  the  storming  of  Seringa^tam,  is  this  entry,  ^^  Shook  haim 
with  Greorge,  and  bid  him  do  his  duty/**  Greorge  did  his  duty  on 
that  occasion,  being  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  breach  of 
Seringapatam,  and  was  sent  home  with  the  captured  colours.  And 
on  many  other  occasions  he  rendered  brilliant  military  services  to 
his  country,  which  were  gloriously  closed  by  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo ;  at  which  ever-memorable  period  he  commanded  the 
73rd  regiment,  assisted  in  covering  the  retreat  at  Qoatre  Bras, 
and  at  Waterloo,  being  in  square  with  the  30th  regiment,  ha 
withstood  during  the  whole  of  that  fearful  day  the  repeated 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry,  made  under  cover  of  the  unceasing 
fire  of  one  of  the  French  batteries,  till  his  regiment  was  literally 
cut  to  pieces,  50  remaining  unwounded  out  of  600  men.  When 
the  peril  of  the  day  was  almost  over,  while  cheering  his  men  and 
waving  his  sword.  Colonel  Harris  received  a  severe  wound,  which 
placed  his  life  for  some  time  in  jeopardy. 

Oomparison  best  enables  civilians  to  estimate  the  carnage  of 
battles.  More  men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  single  r^- 
ment  of  Oolonel  Harris  at  Waterloo  than  in  the  whole  army 
commanded  by  his  father  at  Seringapatam.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  being  a  merit  of  no  mean  order,  that  to  the  admiraUe 
providence  of  General  Harris  is  to  be  ascribed  the  economy  of 
numan  life  at  Seringapatam,  The  grave  has  recently  closed  over 
the  last  of  these  two  brave  soldiers  and  Christian  men,  for  such 
were  both  father  and  son.  And  let  us  observe,  in  condusion, 
that  it  is  to  such  as  they — to  men  combining  the  enterpria^g 
courage  and  unconquerable  firmness  with  which 

"  The  steady  Romans  shook  the  world,'* 

with  the  spirit  which,  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  is  resigned  to  tiie 
wisdom,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory  ascribes  success  to  the  mercy 
of  Grod — with  the  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  Christian  war- 
rior, that  this  country  owes  an  everlasting  debt.  It  is  to  the 
union  of  these  attributes  in  the  character  of  her  children,  or,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  further  said, — it  is  to  the  fact  that  their  noble 
qualities  sprang  from  the  root  of  religious  feeling,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  real  cause  of  the  unrivalled  glory  and  the  unpacalleled 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire. 
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son  earn  for  himself  a  reputation  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  brilliant 
than  his  own.  In  the  journal  kept  by  General  Harris  shortly 
before  the  storming  of  Seringa^tam,  is  this  entry,  ^^  Shook  handb 
with  Greor^,  and  bid  him  do  his  duty/**  Greorge  did  his  duty  on 
that  occasion,  being  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  breach  of 
Seringapatam,  and  was  sent  home  with  the  captured  colours.  And 
on  many  other  occasions  he  rendered  brilliant  military  services  to 
his  country,  which  were  gloriously  closed  by  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo ;  at  which  erer-memorable  period  he  commanded  the 
73rd  regiment,  assisted  in  covering  the  retreat  at  Qoatre  Bras, 
and  at  Waterloo,  being  in  square  with  the  30th  regiment,  he 
withstood  during  the  whole  of  that  fearful  day  the  repeated 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry,  made  under  cover  of  the  unceasing 
fire  of  one  of  the  French  batteries,  till  his  regiment  was  literally 
cut  to  pieces,  50  remaining  unwounded  out  of  600  men.  When 
the  penl  of  the  day  was  almost  over,  while  cheering  his  men  and 
waving  his  sword.  Colonel  Harris  received  a  severe  wound,  which 
placed  his  life  for  some  time  in  jeopardy. 

Oomparison  best  enables  civilians  to  estimate  the  carnage  of 
battles.  More  men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  single  regi- 
ment of  Oolonel  Harris  at  Waterloo  than  in  the  whole  army 
commanded  by  his  father  at  Seringapatam.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  being  a  merit  of  no  mean  order,  that  to  the  admirable 
providence  of  General  Harris  is  to  be  ascribed  the  economy  of 
Iiuman  life  at  Seringapatam.  The  grave  has  recently  closed  over 
the  last  of  these  two  brave  soldiers  and  Christian  men,  for  such 
were  both  father  and  son.  And  let  us  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  is  to  such  as  they — to  men  combining  the  enterprising 
courage  and  unconquerable  firmness  with  which 


« 


The  steady  Romans  shook  the  world," 


with  the  spirit  which,  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  is  resigned  to  the 
wisdom,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory  ascribes  success  to  the  mercy 
of  Qod — with  the  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  Christian  war- 
rior, that  this  country  owes  an  everlasting  debt.  It  is  to  the 
union  of  these  attributes  in  the  character  of  her  children,  or,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  further  said, — it  is  to  the  fact  that  their  noble 
qualities  sprang  from  the  root  of  religious  feeling,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  recu  cause  of  the  unrivalled  glory  and  the  unparalleled 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Amt.  IL— 1.  Ineiituhm  SoeiekOie  Jew ;  Ayenioiie,  1827—1838. 
Tom.  I.    Btdlof  PauK  III.  ei  Pit  VII. ;  Examm  ei  CanaUu. 

tianei  enm  Dedarationibus. 
Tom.  II.    BeguloB  cum  Buimmario^  Epietola  B.P.N^  Monita 

Generalia^  ^e. 
Tom.  III.    Decreta  a  P  ad  F/**  dmgreg. 
Tom.  IV.    Decrda  a  VIP  ad  XXI^  dmgreg. 
Tom.  v.     Cawmet^  Indices  DeereUn^fu^CmstMrm  ei  Prweepta, 

Pormuhe  Congreffotiamun,  ^c 
Tom.  vi.    Exereilia  SfintnaUa^  Directarium^  Industrial 
Tom.  vii.    OrdimaHoiMs  Generalium^  Instrueiiones^  ei  Indee 

ffeneraUs. 

2.  Histaire  rdigieuse^  poUHque  ei  littSraire  de  la  dmnagnie  de 
J^us^  compost  sur  les  Documents  in^dits  ei  authenhqueSy  par 
J.  Gr£tineau-Joly.     5  tomes.     Paris,  1844-5. 

3.  Documents  ffistoriques^  Critiques^  Avolog4tiques^  eancemant  l^ 
Chmpagnie  de  Jesus.    3  tomes.     Pans,  1827 — 1830. 

4.  De  VExistenee  ei  de  rinstiiui  des  Jewites,  par  le  B.  P.  ra 
Bavigman,  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus.  M^noire  (ifo  M.  de 
Vatikksvil,  sur  les  Associations  Beligieuses  wm  autorisSes. 
QuatrOme  Edition.    Paris,  1844. 

5.  Les  Constitutions  des  J^suites  avee  les  D^daratians.  Texie 
Latin  d'^apris  IVdition  de  Prapue.  Traduction  nouveUe. 
Paris,  1 843. 

6.  Des  J^suiteSy  par  MM.  Michelet  et  Quinet.  Sixikne 
EdUion.     Paris,  1844. 

7.  LesJ^miies  ei  V  UniversU/^  par  F.  G£nin,  pro/esseur  d  la 
/acuke  des  lettres  de  Strasbourg.  DeuxUme  Edition.  Paris,  1844. 

^^  The  Jesuits,  the  Jesuits!^  was  the  exclamation  of  the  mihappy 
statesman  who  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  suddenly  started  up 
in  the  midst  of  his  aSriffhted  colleagues,  during  the  deUberations 
of  a  cabinet  council,  under  the  influence  of  a  fit  of  fever-frenzy. 
^^  The  Jesuits,  The  Jesuits  f"  is  the  war-cry  of  the  frantic 
multitudes  which  for  more  than  a  twelvemonUi  have  filled  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland  with  agitation,  civil  war,  and  murder.  '^  The 
Jesuits,  The  Jesuits  !^  is  to^  note  of  alarm  sounded  at  this 
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son  earn  for  himBelf  a  reputation  scarcdy,  if  at  all,  less  brilliant 
than  his  own.  In  the  journal  kept  by  General  Harris  shortly 
before  the  storming  of  Seringa^tam,  is  this  entry,  '^  Shook  handb 
with  Greorge,  and  bid  him  do  his  duty/**  George  did  his  duty  on 
that  occasion,  being  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  breach  of 
Seringapatam,  and  was  sent  home  with  the  captured  colours.  And 
on  many  other  occasions  he  rendered  brilliant  military  services  to 
his  country,  which  were  gloriously  closed  by  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo ;  at  which  erer-memorable  period  he  commanded  the 
73rd  reeiment,  assisted  in  covering  the  retreat  at  Qoatre  Bras, 
and  at  Waterloo,  being  in  square  with  the  30th  regiment,  he 
withstood  during  the  whole  of  that  fearful  day  the  repeated 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry,  made  under  cover  of  the  unceasing 
fire  of  one  of  the  French  batteries,  till  his  regiment  was  literally 
cut  to  pieces,  50  remaining  unwounded  out  of  600  men.  When 
the  penl  of  the  day  was  almost  over,  while  cheering  his  men  and 
waving  his  sword.  Colonel  Harris  received  a  severe  wound,  which 
placed  his  life  for  some  time  in  jeopardy. 

Oomparison  best  enables  civilians  to  estimate  the  carnage  of 
battles.  More  men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  single  regi- 
ment of  Oolonel  Harris  at  Waterloo  than  in  the  whole  army 
commanded  by  his  father  at  Seringapatam.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  being  a  merit  of  no  mean  order,  that  to  the  admirable 

trovidence  of  General  Harris  is  to  be  ascribed  the  economy  of 
uman  life  at  Seringapatam.  The  grave  has  recently  closed  over 
the  last  of  these  two  brave  soldiers  and  Christian  men,  for  such 
were  both  father  and  son.  And  let  us  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  is  to  such  as  they — to  men  combining  the  enterprising 
courage  and  unconquerable  firmness  with  which 


« 


The  steady  Romans  shook  the  world,** 


with  the  spirit  which,  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  is  resigned  to  the 
wisdom,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory  ascribes  success  to  the  mercy 
of  Qod — with  the  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  Christian  war- 
rior, that  this  country  owes  an  everlasting  debt.  It  is  to  the 
union  of  these  attributes  in  the  character  of  her  children,  or,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  further  said, — it  is  to  the  fact  that  their  noble 
qualities  sprang  from  the  root  of  religious  feeling,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  real  cause  of  the  unrivalled  glory  and  the  unparalleled 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Amt.  II.^^l.  Insiitutum  Soeisiatii  Jesu ;  Avenione,  1827—1838. 
Tom.  I.    BuUof  PauU  III.  ei  Pii  VII. ;  Examen  ei  CanetU^ 

tianei  eum  DeelaraiumUms. 
Tom.  II.    BeguloB  cum  Summarioy  Epietola  B.P.N.y  Monita 

Generalia^  ^e. 
Tom.  III.    Decreta  a  P  ad  F/**  Congreg. 
Tom.  IV.    Deereta  a  VIP  ad  XX/—  dmgreg. 
Tom.  v.     Canonee^  Indices  Decretarum^drnmrof  et  Prcecepta^ 

Pormuke  Congregaiiowum^  ^e. 
Tom.  VI.    Exerdtia  Spiritualia^  Directarium^  Industrial. 
Tom.  vii.     Ordisiationes  Generalium^  Instructiones^  ei  Index 

generalis. 

2.  HieUire  religieuse^  politique  et  liitSraire  de  la  Compagnie  de 
J^tfus^  campos^e  sur  tes  Documents  in^dits  et  authenitqueSy  par 
J.  CBiTiNEAU-JoLY.     6  toines.     Paris,  1844-5. 

3.  Documents  ffistoriqueSy  Critiques^  Avolog^tiques^  canoemant  Iqt 
Compagnie  de  J^sus.    S  tomes.    Pans,  1827 — 1830. 

4.  De  VExietence  et  de  Flnstiiut  dee  JSsfuites^  par  le  B.  P.  ns 
Bavignan,  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus.  M^noire  de  M.  d^ 
Vatimks^iil,  sur  les  Associations  Beligieuses  wm  autoris^es. 
QwxtrUme  Edition.    Paris,  1844. 

5.  Les  Constitutions  des  J4suites  avec  les  Declarations.  Texte 
Latin  d^apris  IVdition  de  Prague.  Tradtiction  nouvelle. 
Paris,  1 843. 

6.  Des  J^suiteSy  par  MM.  Michelet  et  Quinet.  Sixihne 
Edition.    Paris,  1844. 

7.  Les  J^tuites  et  rUniversiif^  par  F.  6£nin,  professewr  d  la 
factUte  des  lettresde  Strasbourg.  DeuxUme  Edition.  Paris,  1844. 

^^  The  Jesuits,  the  Jesuits  !^  was  the  exclamation  of  the  unhappy 
statesman  who  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  suddenly  started  up 
in  the  midst  of  his  aflfriffhted  colleagues,  during  the  deliberations 
of  a  cabinet  council,  under  the  influence  of  a  fit  of  fever-frenzy. 
^'  The  Jesuits,  The  Jesuits  !^  is  the  war-cry  of  the  frantic 
multitudes  which  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  have  filled  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland  with  agitation,  civil  war,  and  murder.  "  The 
Jesuits,  The  Jesuits  !^  is  tne  note  of  alarm  sounded  at  this 
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time,  among  ourselveSy  by  those  who  look  upon  oar  andent 
Gonstitatioii  in  Church  and  State  as  upon  the  safcKi^uard  both 
of  our  dril  liberties  and  of  our  religious  privile^.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  empty  philosojmism  by  which  the  University 
of  France  endeavours  to  discipline  the  minds  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration into  artificial  enthusiasm  for  the  social  system  erected 
upon  the  uncouth  and  unsafe  foundation  of  the  barricades ;  still 
less  can  we  have  aught  in  common  with  that  wild  i^irit  of 
Democracy,  which  has  been  drained  off  during  the  last  thirty 
years  from  the  different  monarchies  of  Europe  into  the  Swiss 
republics,  as  into  a  common  cesspool  of  political  oficourings, 
and  being  pent  up  there  within  a  narrow  space,  without  any 
outlet,  is  venting  itself  from  time  to  time  by  violent  revulsions 
and  lawless  outbreaks.  But  we  do  sympathize  most  fully,  most 
deeply,  with  the  sense  of  alarm  which  recent  measures,  and,  still 
more,  recent  occurrences,  have  excited  among  ourselves;  and 
the  more  we  reflect  upon  the  tone  of  mind,  and  the  habits  of 
thought  and  action  which  have  led  to  a  legislative  dereliction  of 
our  Protestant  principles,  and  to  extensive  defections  from  our 
Protestant  camp,  the  clearer  and  firmer  becomes  our  conviction, 
that  so  fiir  from  the  alarm  being  groundless,  we  are,  both  in 
a  political  and  a  religious  point  of  view,  standing  on  the  brink 
of  a  fearful  precipice. 

If  the  question  turned  merely  upon  some  one  or  more  of  the 
causes  of  public  distemper  and  perplexity,  which  in  the  natural 
course  of  human  afi&irs  must  necessanly  develope  themselves 
periodicallv  in  the  social  body,  in  the  same  way  as  ill  humours 
^thering  from  time  to  time  breed  distempers  in  the  natural  body ; 
if,  for  instance,  the  extensive  pressure  of  poverty  upon  the 
labouring  classes,  the  want  of  an  adequate  provision  for  their 
spiritual  instruction  and  the  proper  training  of  their  children, 
tne  increase  of  pauperism  and  of  crime  outrunning  the  increase 
of  population;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mercenary  materialism 
of  the  great  body  of  the  trading  portion  of  the  community,  the 
luxury  and  listless  selfishness  prevalent  among  the  higher  classes, 
the  absence  of  public  principle  and  public  confidence,  brought 
about  by  a  system  of  expeaiency  and  political  tergiversation; 
if,  worse  than  all,  the  lukewarmness  towards  works  of  charity 
and  piety,  the  contentiousness  for  trifles,  and  indifference  to 
great  and  eternal  interests,  which  we  have  to  deplore  in  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  nominal  members  of  our  Ohurch ;  if  any,  or 
all  of  these, — or  if  even  that  greatest  of  all  our  difficulties,  the 
monster  difficulty  of  the  British  Empire,  starving,  superstitious, 
disaffected,  demagogized  Ireland, — were  all  that  we  have  to  con- 
tend against,  though  we  should  see  great  and  pressing  dangers^ 
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yet  we  might  contemplate  our  position  without  alarm;  we 
might  with  a  calm  and  resolute  eye  look  about  for  remedies. 
But  we  have  not  only  all  these  and  many  more  evils  of  a 
threatening  character  to  encounter,  but  we  have  opposed  to 
us,  ready  and  eager  for  the  conflict,  intensely  stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  making  us  an  easy  prey,  closely  allied  with  our  most 
powerful  foreign,  with  our  most  insidious  domestic  enemies,  lying 
in  wait  upon  our  shores,  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  an  enemy  more  subtle  than  any  enemy 
in  human  form  ever  was,  and  that  enemy  bent  upon  our  ruin, 
more  than  he  ever  was  upon  the  ruin  of  any  Church  or  State. 
That  enemy  is  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  a  body  of  men  united,  by 
the  absolute  control  of  one  presiding  will,  as  one  man ;  a  giant, 
like  the  giants  of  ancient  fable,  a  ceniimanus  Gyges^  and  not 
eentimanua  only,  but  centiceps ;  a  human  monster,  present  in  an 
hundred  places  at  once,  with  hundreds,  ay,  thousands  of  eyes 
to  spy,  thousands  of  heads  to  scheme,  thousands  of  hands  to 
execute,  and  thousands  of  tongues  to  beguile  and  to  deceive, 
but  one  soul,  one  will,  to  direct  the  whole ;  a  monster  whose 
life  never  dies  out,  whose  devices  are  numberless  and  ever 
changing,  but  the  fell  purpose,  the  bitter  hatred,  especially 
towanls  our  Church  and  State,  one,  perpetual  and  unchanged. 
No  contemptible  enemy,  forsooth,  if  this  be  not  ^.n  exaggerated 
picture.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  sequel  will  show.  Some, 
It  is  true,  think  that  such  apprehensions  are  altogether  ground- 
less, and  laugh  them  to  scorn.  The  Jesuits,  they  say,  belong 
to  another  age  than  that  which  prints  and  travels  by  steam,  diffuses 
knowledge  and  conveys  intelligence  with  lightning  speed ;  which 
dallies  with  Mammon,  and  laughs  at  Beelzebub ;  which  inves- 
tigates every  thing  and  believes  nothing  :  in  such  an  age  as  this, 
surely  it  is  ridiculous  to  be  afraid  of  an  order  which  received  its 
death-blow  seventy  years  ago.  But  they  forget,  if  indeed  they 
ever  knew,  that  the  order  of  Jesuits  has  kept  pace  with  past 
ages,  and  not  only  kept  pace  with  them,  but  far  outstripped  them 
in  the  race  of  intelligence ;  that  in  the  art  of  turning  every  new 
feature  of  the  world  to  account  for  its  own  ends,  that  order  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  man,  or  body  of  men ;  that  even  its 
partial  and  temporary  defeat  has  only  served  to  place  its  inex- 
tinguishable tenacity  of  purpose  and  its  gigantic  strength  in  a 
new  light ;  for  while  it  maintained  itself  in  the  hour  of  its  weak- 
ness and  apparent  death  by  the  support  of  those  who,  of  all 
others,  were  the  most  unlikely  to  come  to  its  aid — by  the  support 
of  two  powers,  one  of  which  it  denounced  as  atheistical,  and 
branded  the  other  as  schismatic,  it  compelled,  and  that  before 
one  generation  had  passed  away,  the  very  power  whose  sovereignty 
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it  owned,  and  bj  whose  ann  it  had  suffered  itself  to  be  broken  in 
pieces,  to  restore  it,  with  many  marks  of  repentance  and  affection, 
m  the  integrity  of  its  former  station  and  influence.  And  so 
restored  it  now  stands  again,  firm  and  upright. 

Jam  defecla  vigent  renovato  robore  membra^ 

bidding  defiance  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  defiance,  above  all, 
like  another  Philistine,  to  that  Church  and  nation  which  stands  forth 
pre-eminently  as  the  army  of  the  living  God\    And,  whatever  we 

*  That  tlie  British  empire  ii  particularly  singled  out  at  this  time,  as  the  ohject  of 
attack  by  the  Papal  power  and  the  Jesuits,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  must  be  so.  The  Protestantism  of  the  continent  is  preying  upon  its  own 
vitals,  and  has  ceased  to  give  Rome  any  serious  uneasiness.  It  may  seduce  indi- 
viduals from  her  pale,  but  it  cannot  raise  a  Catholic  testimony  against  the  usurpation 
of  the  Papacy.  If  our  Church,  with  her  Apostolic  succession,  and  her  adherence  to 
the  ancient  Catholic  faith,  could  be  got  rid  of,  then  would  Rome  have  an  easy 
triumpli.  Upon  us,  therefore,  are  her  forces  now  principally  directed.  Apart  from 
the  many  alarming  symptoms  of  the  progress  of  Popish  principles  both  among  our 
Churchmen  and  our  Statesmen,  apart  from  the  amazing  advances  which  the  Papists 
have  made  towards  the  attainment  of  that  ascendancy  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  their  outcry  for  equality,  the  direction  which  has  been  given  of  late  to  the 
Romish  Missions  clearly  shows  what  is  the  arriirepensee  of  Rome  at  this  time.  It 
is  to  undermine  the  power  of  Great  Britain  by  the  importation  of  French  settlers  and 
French  prejudices,  and  the  strength  of  the  English  Church  by  the  intrusion  of 
Romish  bishops  and  Romish  missionaries,  into  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  the 
empire.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
missionary  movements  of  the  propaganda,  whose  head-quarters  are  virtually  at 
Lyons,  though  nominally  at  Rome,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
following  figures,  which  must  convince  the  most  incredulous.  Looking  over  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  appears  that  the  activity  of  the  propaganda  has  increased  to  a  most 
astonishing  degree;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  has  thrown  a  share  of  its  activity 
altogether  disproportionate  upon  the  British  territory.  The  total  income  of  the 
propaganda  at  Lyons  amounted 

In  the  year  1823    to  £916. 

1835    —       £21,673. 

1844     —     £161,408. 

The  total  expenditure  was 

In  the  year  1823    —  £916. 

1836    —      £21.663. 

1844    —     £149756. 

Of  which  sums  there>  was  laid  out  in  missions  througliout  Great  Britain  and  its 
dependencies 

In  the  year  1823    —  nil. 

1825    —  £60. 

1835    —  £980. 

1844    —      £40,865. 

That  is  to  say,  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  Romish  missionary  power  throughout  the 
world  is  set  in  motion  for  the  overthrow  of  our  Church,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Romish  communion  in  her  place.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  above  figures, 
that  in  the  year  1835  the  increase  of  missions  in  the  British  dominions  bore  no  pro- 
portion at  all  to  the  increase  of  the  Romish  missions  generally  ;  from  that  year  the 
outlay  for  missions  in  the  British  dominions  has  been  rapidly  advancing,  till,  from 
one  twenty-second  of  the  total  outlay  of  the  propaganda,  it  rose  to  more  than  one- 
fourth.  Looking  at  this  increase  in  comparison  with  the  general  increase  of  ex- 
penditure for  Romish  missions,  it  is  sixfold ;  looking  at  it  by  itself  only,  it  it  more 
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may  think,  though  *^  wiadom  is  a  defence,  and  money  ie  a  defence,^ 
yet  shall  neither  our  money,  nor  our  wisdom  be  a  defence  to  us 
against  that  enemy,  against  whom  we  can  prerail  only  if  we  go 
forth  to  meet  him  ^'  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.^ 

What  the  position  is  which  the  Jesuit  ord«r  has  again  assumed, 
what  are  its  deliberate  designs,  its  ambitious  projects,  and  its 
daring  hopes,  a  glance  at  the  titles  of  the  works  prefixed  to  this 
article  will  suffice  to  show.  There  was  a  time  when  the  policy 
of  the  Society  was  to  work  in  secret,  to  keep  its  constitution  and 
its  affairs  from  the  eves  of  men  as  much  as  possible ;  but  another 
ago  has  arisen,  in  which  publicity  is  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and 
therefore  (although  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  Jesuits 
have  no  secrets  now),  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  world,  the  Society 
proclaims,  to  borrow  aphrase  from  facund  George  Bobios,  '^  My 
name  is  publicity.''^  To  say  that  the  Jesuit  oi^er  is  a  lover  of 
darkness,  because  its  deeds  are  evil,  and  cannot  bear  the  light 
of  day,  must  surely  be  an  old  wives^  fable,  an  idle  calumny ;  for, 
bdioUi,  the  Society,  of  its  own  free  accord,  throws  every  thing 
open  to  the  world'*s  inspection ;  its  constitution,  its  discipline,  its 
rules  and  regulations,  its  proceedings  past  and  present,  the  very 
records  of  its  latest  congregations  at  the  Gesu  at  Home,  are  pub- 
lished to  the  world  as  regukrly  as  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
at  St.  Stephen''s,  and  that  not  by  a  ^*  breach  of  privilege,^  but 
'^  by  authority/'  There  is  no  trial  to  which  the  Society  has  in 
former  times  been  subjected,  no  scandal  that  has  been  raised 
against  it,  which  the  Society  is  not  ready,  nay,  anxious  to  submit 
to  the  revision  of  public  opinion  in  this  unprejudiced,  this  en- 
lightened age ;  its  archives  are  freely  thrown  opeo,  its  ancient 
scrolls  and  parchments,  those  mummies  of  days  that  have  been, 
and  of  byffone  deeds,  are  unrolled  before  the  wondering  world. 
Why  should  they  not  t  But  for  the  darkness  of  former  ages, 
which  they  did  all  to  dissipate,  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits 
would  always  have  been  transparent ;  those  simple-hearted,  guile- 

than  fortyfold  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  cause  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  the 
encoura^ment  which  at  that  period  Popery  was  beginning  to  receive  from  the 
British  government.  That  was  the  time  when  our  government  was  courteous,  not 
to  say  simple,  enough  to  send  out  in  a  king's  ship,  as  chaplain  to  a  convict  settle- 
ment, in  the  employ  and  pay  of  the  British  crown,  that  Popish  firebrand,  Mr.  John 
Bede  Polding,  who  is  now,  under  the  title  of  Arclibishop  of  Sidney,  with  his  three 
sufiagans  of  Adelaide,  Hobart-town,  and  Perth,  disturbing  the  religious  peace  of 
our  colonies,  and  treating  the  prelates  of  the  established  Church  of  the  empire  with 
affected  scorn.  The  sums  which  are  spent  by  the  French  Jesuits — for  they  are  the 
Ufe  and  soul  of  this  propagandism — sufficiently  attest  the  value  they  set  upon  every 
position  from  which  they  hope  in  course  of  time  to  undermine  our  political  and 
ecclesiastical  state.  While  upon  their  own  colony  of  Algiers  they  spent  in  the  year 
1844  only  £2S9d,  they  laid  out  upon  our  colony  of  New  Zealand  £5618,  and  the 
itiU  laiger  ium  of  £!J280  in  the  preceding  year,  1849L  ' 
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less  men  always  lived  in  glass  houses,  and  how  happy  they  are 
to  have  fallen  at  last  upon  a  generation  capable  of  appreciating 
their  candour  and  cancelling  the  injustice  of  past  ages  ;  a 
generation  which    brings  public    opinion  to  bear  upon  every 

Suestion ;  for — icXi/ccv  Sv?  OaifxaroQ  iraptari — none  so  much  as  the 
esuits  will  be  gainers  if  fairly  subjected  to  the  test  of  public 
opinion : — 

"  Grave  old  Tertullian,"  says  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  in  its  notice  of 
M.  Cretineau- Joly's  history  of  the  Jesuits,  **  used  to  exclaim,  that 
religion  required  but  one  thing ;  and  that  was  not  to  be  condemned  un- 
heard '.  Being  the  daughter  of  the  Gospel,  the  society  of  Jesus  also  is 
not  afraid  to  see  light  diffused  over  what  have  been  called  its  mysteries, 
which  are  mysteries  only  of  devotion,  of  charity,  of  self-immolation.  The 
serious  public  will  in  this  eminently  attractive  work  find  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  and  the  calumnies  of  malevolence.  As  for  those  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  hatred,  they  are  to  be  pitied  ;  there  is  no  hope 
of  an  obstinacy  which  delights  in  blind  animosities,  and  wilfully  shuts 
its  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  facts." — Ami  de  la  Religion^  vol.  cxxiii. 
p.  70, 

The  evidence  of  facts,  the  evidence  of  authentic  history,  of 
original  documents,  this  is  what  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  more  than  innocence,  in  the  exuberance  of  its 
love  of  publicity,  presents  to  the  world  with  but  one  request,  that 
it  may  be  subjected  to  a  searching  examination,  and  to  an  impartial 
judgment'.     With  this  request  we  will  to  the  utmost  extent  of 

*  Nihil  Veritas  erubescit,  nisi  solummodo  abscondi.     TertulL  adv,  Valentin,  c  Z. 

'  The  collection  entitled  Documents  Historiques  &c  (No.  3  at  the  head  of  this 
article)  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  reprint  of  the  most  important  documents  and 
pamphlets  connected  with  the  controversies  and  proceedinss  against  the  Jesuits  in 
former  ages,  published  with  the  avowed  object  of  challenging  public  opinion  in  a 
more  impartial  age  to  a  revision  of  former  judgments  against  them,  which,  it  is 
alleged,  were  unjust,  the  result  of  blind,  unreasoning  prejudice.  A  list  of  the 
different  articles  composing  the  collection,  many  of  which  have  become  scarce,  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  The  first  volume  contains,  after  the  preface, 
and  a  short  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  in  France, 

1.  jlctes  du  Clergi  de  France,  et  du  Pape  CUment  XIIL  en  Javeur  de»  JSsuUes,  de 
1761  a  1764. 

2.  Pricit  pour  servir  de  riponse  aux  acctuationt  faites  centre  let  Jesuites.  Met  doutet 
tur  V affaire  pritente  det  Jituitet.     1762. 

3.  Le  Redacteur  Viridique,  1762. 

4.  Det  JUuitet  ligueurt  et  complicet  de  BarriHe  et  de  Jean  Chatel,     1765. 

6.  De  la  viritit  ou  de  la  tuppotition  de  Pidit  de  bannittement  det  Jetuitetf  rendu  par 
Henri  IV,  en  1595. 

6.  Du  Rappel  det  JStuitet. 

7.  Contpiration  det  Poudret.  (A  translation  of  Dr.  Lingard's  account  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.) 

The  second  volume  contains  :-=- 

8.  JUponte  aux  Lettret  Provincialet,  ou  Exlraite  dee  Eniretient  d*Eudoxe  et  de  CUon- 
V,    Deux  parties  et  tuppUment. 
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our  limits  endeavour  to  comply ;  and,  with  a  view  to  our  doing  so, 
we  must  take  leave  to  go  considerably  further  back  than  the  con- 
troversy of  the  day  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  order,  a 
step  or  two  even  beyond  the  primardia  rerum  of  M.  Or^tineau- 
Joly,  and  the  Exercitia  and  Constitutions  of  St.  Ignatius  himself; 
to  the  question,  namely,  what  was  it  that  called  the  Jesuit  Order 
into  being? 

We  hold  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  axiom  in  the  philosophy  of 
history,  that  it  is  not  the  men  that  make  the  times,  but  the  times 
that  make  the  men ;  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  individual, 
however  exalted  in  station,  however  strong  of  will,  firm  of  purpose, 
or  gifted  in  mind,  to  fasten  upon  the  world  the  exergue  of  his  own 
individuality,  and  by  the  mere  power  of  his  thought  and  action 
to  give  a  permanent  direction  to  future  generations.  Those  whose 
works  and  endeavours  have  endured  long,  and  exercised  an  exten- 
sive influence  over  mankind,  themselves  bore  the  stamp  of  their 
age,  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  their  age  and  after-ages  the 
stamp  of  their  mind.  Genius,  though  it  presupposes  trans- 
cendent mental  endowments,  is  yet  so  dependent,  for  its  develop- 
ment and  its  domination,  upon  the  opportunity  on  which  it  brings 
its  powers  to  bear,  that  the  instinct  of  adaptation  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  age  in  which  it  appears  may  be  justly  considered, 
not  only  as  a  characteristic  mark,  but  as  a  component  part  of 
true  genius. 

9.  Ditcottrt  PriUmiwnr$  de  la  Riponte  ov  Recueil  intituiS,  ExtraU  det  Jtaerthns,  ^. 

10.  Leitret  de  MM.  Us  Eviques  <f  Uzit  et  de  Castres  d  M.  le  Proeureur-giniral  au 
Tarlewteni  de  Touknue,  eoncernant  It  Ubelle  inHtuU,  ExtraU  det  JstertUmt  S^c,  et  de  M, 
FEviqve  de  Lodive  d  M.  le  Chaneelier. 

l\,  De  la  Doctrine du  Tyrannicide. 

I2L  Momia  Secreta  Societatie  Jetu, 

The  third  volume  contains : — 

13L  Instruction  Pastorale  de  Mgr,  Christophe  de  Beaumont,  Archevique  de  Paris,  swr  lee 
atteintes  parties  d  Vautoriti  de  VEgUse  par  Us  jugements  des  tribunaux  siculiers  done 
Pafaire  des  JSsuites.     1763. 

14.  Remarques  sur  un  Scrit  intituU,  Compte  rendu  des  Constitutions  des  Jisuitest  par 
M.  Louis  Reni  de  Caradeuc  de  la  Chalotais^  Proeureur-ginSral  du  Roi  au  ParUment  de 
Bretagne,  suhdes  de  cent  et  quelques  contradictions  extraites  des  icrits  publics  centre  Us 
Jisuites.     Par  M.  Ripert  de  Montclar,  ProcureuT'giniral  au  ParUment  d^Aix, 

15.  Pomhtd,  Choiteul  et  d^Aranda,  ou  VIntrigue  des  trois  Cabinets,  contenant  un 
Pr6cis  Hutorique  de  ce  qui  s'est  passi  en  Portugal,  en  France  et  en  Espajgne  d  Foccasion 
des  Jeeuitee,  lors  de  leur  expulsion  de  ces  trois  royaumes,  el  des  Svinements  qui  ont 
pricidS  et  ttdm  la  destruction  de  leur  ordre  par  le  Pape  CUment  XIV. 

With  the  last-named  document,  those  who  wish  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question, 
should  compare  the  interesting  work  of  Count  Alexis  de  Saint  Priest,  published  last 
year,  under  the  title  *"  Histoire  de  la  Chute  des  Jisuites  au  XVIIIe.  siicU."  The  point  of 
Tiew  of  the  author  is,  that  the  Jesuits  being  essentially  anti-national,  and  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  France;  and  he 
endeavours  to  bring  past  history  in  aid  of  his  position.  Various  interesting  pieces 
are  contained  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume ;  among  them  the  Brief  of  Clement 
XIV.  which  cashiered,  and  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  which  restored,  the  order. 
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Ulienerer  a  man  is  pre-eminently  j^ossessed  of  that  instinct, 
he  is  sure  to  leave  a  deep  and  lasting  mipresuon  behind  him, 

'^  His  power's  a  crescent,  and  his  auguring  hope 
Says  "  (and  says  truly),  "  it  will  come  to  the  fulL" 

And  rice  ttnd^  whenever  the  conceptions  of  a  mind  have  outiived 
its  age,  and  left  a  long  track  behind  on  the  ever>flowing  tide  of 
events,  it  is  a  sure  proof  that  that  man  comprehended  the  siffns 
of  his  time,  that  his  soul  was  lodged  in  the  very  heart  of  hu- 
manity, and  had  a  supernatural  insight,  such  as  the  sonmambule 
state  is  said  to  produce,  into  its  secret  distempers.     So  it  was 
with  Ignatius  Loyola.     There  was  a  film  over  his  mental  vision, 
the  film  of  the  rapal  delusion ;  that  film  prevented  him  from 
K:eing  clearly  what  was  needed  to  heal  the  distemper  of  the 
times ;  yet  he  saw  it  in  some  measure :  and  it  is  to  this,  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  as  both  pre- 
sented themselves  in  his  day,  that  we  must  attribute  the  pernuir 
nent  duration  and  the  extensive  success  of  the  Institute  which 
he  founded.     Nothing  can  Im)  more  unphilosophical,  nothing  mora 
contrary  to  the  inner  truth  of  histoir,  than  the  notion  that  a 
society,  which  not  merely  intlucnoed,  but  to  a  great  extent  con- 
trolled, the  march  of  the  human  mind  and  the  course  of  events  all 
over  the  world,  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  destined  to  achieve  yot  greater  triumphs,  and  to  do  more 
extensive  mischief,  was  nothing  more  than  the  wild  conception  of 
an  overuTought  and  partijilly  diseased  brain.     So  far  from  being 
an  accidental  hors-iTosuvre  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  direct  oflhpring  of 
the  circumstances  and  necosaitics  of  the  times ;  its  erection  was 
the  only  alternative  left  to  Popery,  if  the  iniquity  of  its  system 
was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  call  to  repentance  so  loudly,  often 
it  may  be  harshly,  uttered  by  the  Reformation,  to  be  resisted. 
Based  originally  upon  an  untrue  foundation,   the  universal 

Spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome,  that  splendid  but  anti-christian 
ream  of  the  middle  ages,  had,  in  its  endeavours  to  maintain 
itself,  l>ecr>me  entangled  in  a  net  of  falsehood  and  iniquity  of  its 
own  fabrication ;  a  net  so  closely  woven  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  it,  exccTit  by  a  gigantic  moral  effort,  such  as  could  not  be 
exi>ect(.'d  of  those  who  were  from  time  to  time  called  to  occupy  the 
**  chair  of  St.  Peter.'"  By  little  and  little  the  falsehood  came  to 
jeen  through  ;  the  iniquity,  by  the  very  burdens  which  it  laid 
nations  of  the  earth,  became  hateful  and  apparent ;  and 
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when  at  last  the  primitive  truths  of  the  (xospel  of  Christ  were 
disinterred  from  under  the  superstitions  which  through  long  ages 
had  been  accumulated  upcm  them,  and  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
doctrine,  the  discipline,  and  practice  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy,  the 
indignation  of  a  long  deluded  and  rudely  undeceived  world  knew 
no  bounds.     The  grossly  earthly  character  to  which  the  Roman 
usurpation  had  by  degrees  sunk  down ;  its  unblushing  avarice  and 
its  simoniacal  traffic  with  holy  things,  yea,  with  the  very  remission 
of  sins,  for  which  Christ  paid  the  price  of  his  blood ;  the  luxury 
and  the  carnal  excesses  by  which  the  sanctuary  was  defiled ;  the 
barbarities  which  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  mercy  had  been 
perpetrated  by  the  butchers  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  were  so  re- 
volting, that  they  destroyed  all  moral  reverence  for  an  authority 
which  had  been  propped  up  by  such  supports ;  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible, they  would  have  brought  the  Gospel  itself  and  the  name  of 
Christ  into  everlasting  hatred  and  contempt  among  mankind. 
As  it  was,  it  became  wholly  impossible  to  uphold  the  pontifical 
supremacy,  and  the  hierarchy  which  bore  sway  in  its  name,  any 
longer  by  those  means  which  had  formerly  sufficed  to  keep  down 
occasional  symptoms  of  discontent,  and  to  make  the  nations  bow 
their  heads  in  the  obedience  of  an  abused  faith.     Unless  some 
new  power  arose  to  re-establish  the  tottering  authority  of  the 
BoDian  Pontiff  upon  a  fresh  and  a  more  solid  foundation,  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Papacy,  which  had  been  so  warily  erected  dur- 
ing the  course  of  centuries,  must  inevitably  have  crumbled  in  the 
dust  before  the  moral  and  intellectual  strength,  and  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  Reformation.     This  was  felt  most  deeply  by 
Borne  herself,  openly  acknowledged  by  the  Papal  legates  in  their 
opening  address  to  the  Tridentine  Council,  and  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  as  the  Decretum  de 
Be/armatione  variously  attests.     But  no  deliberative  assemblv, 
least  of  all,  one  composed  of  men  many  of  whom  were  deeply 
implicated  in  the  iniouities  of  the  times,  could  call  forth  the 
novel  power  of  which  Rome  stood  in  need.     They  might  restrain 
excesses,  they  might  lop  off  excrescences,  but  they  had  no  power 
to  create  a  new  instrument,  full  of  health,  and  life,  and  vigour, 
to  stand  forth  in  support  of  their  falling  cause.     Such  a  creation 
could  only  be  the  work  of  some  master  mind,  animated  by  an 
unquestioning  faith  in  the  Apostolicity  and  divine  authority  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  deeply  impressed  with  both  the  possi- 
bility and  the  necessity  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  corruption  of 
the  times.     Such  a  master  mind  was  Loyola.     He  comprehended 
the  condition  of  the  Church  as  far  as  a  mind  wedded  to  the  fun- 
damental errors  of  the  Papal  theory  could  comprehend  it,  and  he 
devised  with  a  skill  and  firmness  of  purpose  rarely  equalled  the 
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only  system  which  could  preserve  the  spiritual  monarchy  of  Borne 
from  sinking  under  the  weight  of  its  internal  corruption. 

That  system  was  admirably  calculate'd  for  the  exigencies  which 
evoked  it.  The  assertion  of  the  external  unity  of  the  Church 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  claim  of  the  latter 
to  an  external  power  of  government  over  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  lies  at  the  foundation.  The  association  contemplated  by 
Loyola  was  to  be  an  instrument  at  once  ready  and  powerful  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  fundamental  principles  of  Popeirin  the  world; 
and  in  order  to  render  that  instrument  more  certainly  and  more 
permanently  serviceable,  he  determined  to  keep  it  free  from  all 
the  influences  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  hierarchy  of  former 
days.  For  this  purpose,  he  not  only  adopted  into  his  Institute 
the  vows  of  celibacy  and  of  poverty,  but  by  the  vow  of  perfect 
obedience,  and  by  the  renunciation  of  all  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment for  the  members  of  his  order,  he  guarded  against  those 
jealousies  and  schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement  and  of  worldly 
ambition,  to  which  the  interests  of  the  Church  had  been  so  fatally 
sacrificed,  both  by  the  secular  Clergy  and  by  the  religious  orders. 
And  while  he  extended  his  views  to  every  field  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence, from  the  village  school  to  the  royal  confessional,  he  took 
care  that  his  labourers  should  not  be  encumbered  by  any  formal 
observances,  such  as  the  rules  of  other  religious  orders  imposed 
upon  their  members ;  and  that  not  one  of  them  should  ever  be  able 
to  form  for  himself  a  personal  sphere  of  action,  distinct  from 
that  general  action  in  which,  as  a  member  of  the  entire  body,  he 
should  be  involved. 

How  then  did  Loyola  accomplish  this  difficult  task !  The  first 
thing  which  he  devised,  that  which  still  is  the  first  thing  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  willing  and  of  every  unconscious  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  order,  is  his  famous  book  entitled  ^^  Exereitia 
SpirittialiaJ^    "  These  exercises,"  says  M.  de  Ravignan^  "are 

*  De  r Existence  et  de  VInstitut  de*  Jituitett  p.  12.  This  pamphlet,  which,  accordingr 
to  the  Ami  de  la  Religion^  went  through  four  editions,  amounting  altogether  to  25,000 
copies,  in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  its  appearance,  and  which  has  sioce 
reached  the  sixth  edition,  is,  on  account  of  the  high  respectability  of  its  author,  the 
most  powerful  defence  which  has  been  made  for  the  society.  M.  de  Ravignan  waa 
originally  a  distinguished  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  highly  connected ;  he 
afterwards  joined  the  order  of  Loyola,  and  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Paris  by  bit 
pulpit  eloquence.  It  was  not,  however,  then  known  that  he  bad  become  a  Jesuit, 
and  the  encomium  which  the  Constitutumnel  bestowed  upon  the  celebrated  preacher 
afforded  the  Univers  the  triumph  of  informing  its  contemporary  that  it  had  lavished  its 
praises  upon  '*  un  Reverend  Pire  Jisuite"     M.  de  Ravignan  speaks  of  the  Institute 

Uh  all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  a  neophyte ;  the  following  passage  appears  to 

mtain  the  history  of  his  conversion : 

**  A  man  has  been  pursuing  a  wrong  course  in  life  ;  he  has  been  losing  himself  in 
iked  ways,  amidst  foolish  opinions  and  unruly  passions.  Ambition,  the  quick 
tions  of  youth,  perhaps  his  very  success,  have  lavished  their  enjoyments  upoo 
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not  oar  Institute;  they  do  not  even,  properly  speaking,  form 
part  of  our  rules ;  but  they  are,  I  admit,  its  soul,  and  as  it  were 
Its  fountain.'*^     To  this  book,  then,  if  we  would  know  the  spirit  of 

him ;  be  has  had  hia  fill  of  them.  He  becomes  tad,  and  lits  down  by  the  road-tide, 
like  a  weary  and  ditappointed  traveller. 

"  All  at  once  he  feelt  a  desire  to  find  tomething  better,  to  fly  into  the  arma  of  that 
happiness,  the  want  of  which  renders  him  desolate.  He  seeks  after  God ;  he  would 
fkia  lay  hold  on  Him  again,  draw  near  to  Him,  in  order  to  life  up  his  downcast  soul, 
and  to  calm  the  anguish  caused  him  by  the  terrible  judgments  of  conscience. 

"  Urged  by  an  undefinable  longing,  he  bursts  his  bonds.  In  one  of  those  hours 
which  God  knows,  and  marks  with  the  seal  of  his  infinite  attentions,  he  flees,  the 
newly  enlisted  disciple  of  repentance,  into  that  solitude  to  which  the  Lord  calls 
him  in  order  to  speak  to  his  heart.  He  has  resolved  to  live  for  a  time  unknown, 
hidden,  far  removed  from  the  illusions  which  had  fascinated  him,  from  the  tumult 
which  had  atunned  him.  Noble  effort!  generous  enterprise!  for  nothing  is  so 
difficult  as  to  tear  one's  self  away  from  agitation,  from  noise,  and  from  all  those 
powerful  snares  which  one  deplores  and  loves  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

**  The  first  beginning  indeed  is  painful ;  but  soon  one  feels  that  happiness  com- 
mences, that  after  so  many  cruel  fluctuations  one  has  ceased  to  be  tossed :  it  is  the 
transition  finom  the  storm  to  the  port.  One  also  feels  that  one  has  found  the  needed 
friend,  the  disinterested  friend  who  was  wanting,  the  father  of  a  new  existence. 
One  bears  the  voice  of  God  in  the  enlightened  priest  who  counsels  and  directs.  It 
is  he  who  teaches  one  to  handle  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  exercitia,  and  dis- 
tributes them  suitably  for  the  combats  in  preparation. 

"  The  generous  refugee  proceeds  then  to  pitch  his  tent  for  thirty  da^s  in  solitude, 
and  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  those  regenerating  and  transforming  exercises ; 
like  so  manv  others  before  him,  he  is  born  anew  to  a  pure,  strong,  and  devoted  life, 

"  The  eno,  however,  of  the  enterprise  is  propounded  without  circumlocution.  I 
read  on  the  title :  '  Spiritual  exercises  to  learn  to  conquer  one's  self,  and  to  regrulate 
the  whole  future  course  of  life,  without  taking  counsel  with  any  unruly  affection.' 

"  I  atill  remember  the  impression  which  these  words  produced  upon  me,  when  I 
read  them  for  the  first  time;  I  saw  in  them  all  the  engagements  of  my  future  life. 
Immense  purpose,  said  I  to  mvself,  noble  aim  of  a  higher  philosophy,  whose  object 
it  is  to  eaiabliah  in  the  soul  the  sovereign  empire  of  truth,  grace  and  virtue." — pp. 
15,  18. 

The  following  ia  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  M.  de  Ravigrnan's  pamphlet. 
Aher  a  short  introduction,  in  which  he  reviews  the  state  of  the  question,  as  it  stood 
at  the  time,  he  considers  in  the  first  chapter  the  Exerdtia  Sptriiualia,  *'  an  admirable 
book,  which  is  all  life  and  spirit,"  with  a  view  to  show  both  their  value  as  a  manual 
of  edification,  and  their  use  in  determining  the  choice  of  one's  state  of  life.  The 
constitutions  of  the  Jesuits  form  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter ;  the  preliminaries 
of  admiasion  to  the  novitiate  are  discussed;  then  follow  the  two  years  of  novitiate 
with  their  ascetic  discipline,  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  after  taking  the 
vows,  and  the  probationary  year  preceding  admission  to  holy  orders.  After  this 
M.  de  Ravignan  gives  an  account  of  the  government  of  the  society,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  Jesuit  spends  his  day ;  and,  lastly,  he  enters  upon  what  he  calls 
the  ** pobti  cental**  of  the  Institute,  the  obligation  to  absolute  obedience,  which  he 
attempts  to  juatify  by  the  analogy  of  military  obedience.  In  the  third  chapter  he 
endeavours  to  vindicate  the  society  from  the  charges  brought  against  it  on  account 
of  its  doctrines ;  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  he  glorifies  the  order  on  the  score  of  its 
misaiona.  In  conclusion,  he  protests  against  the  injustice  of  former  proceedings  and 
of  the  present  outcry  against  the  society,  and  quotes  himself  as  an  evidence,  that  a 
man  may  **  freely  and  conscientiously  become  a  Jesuit,  without  resigning  his  reason, 
or  renouncing  hia  age  and  his  country ;"  a  mode  of  argument  on  which  Mr.  G^nin 
justly  observes :  **  All  through  it  is  the  personality  of  M.  de  ilavigrnan  which  the 
author  extends  to  his  entire  order ;  he  paints  his  own  portrait,  and  writes  under- 
neath :  '  Portrait  of  the  Jesuits.' "    Of  the  appendix,  containing  the  legal  opinion  of 
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the  order,  our  attention  must  be  particularly  directed.  And  first 
as  to  its  outline.  After  certain  preliminary  notices  (Annoic^ 
tiones)  we  are  met  at  the  threshold,  under  the  bead  ^^  Principium 
sive  Fundamentum^'*  by  a  statement  which  not  only  no  Christian 
can  gainsay,  but  which  we  should  think  no  D«ist  can  peruse  with-* 
out  being  startled  by  its  truth : — 

"  Man  is  created  to  this  end,  that  he  should  prafse  and  worship  the 
Lord  his  God,  and,  serving  him,  should  ultimately  be  saved.  All  other 
things  upon  the  earth  are  created  for  man's  sake,  to  assist  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  end  of  his  own  creation  ;  whence  it  follows  that  we 
are  to  use  them,  or  to  abstain  from  them,  so  far  as  they  either  forward 
or  obstruct  the  prosecution  of  that  end.  Wherefore  we  are  to  feel  in- 
different touching  all  created  thinjcs  (according  as  this  la  permitted  and 
not  forbidden  to  the  freedom  of  our  will) ;  so  that,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
we  may  not  seek  health  rather  than  sickness,  nor  riches  rather  than 
poverty,  honour  rather  than  contempt,  a  long  life  rather  than  a  short 
one :  but  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  of  all  diings  choose  and  desira 
those  only  which  lead  to  the  end  for  which  we  are  created." — Exerc. 
Spir.  la  Hebdom.  Prine.  p.  81,  Ed,  Aten, 

Upon  this  basis  the  exercises  proceed  through. four  stages, 
entitled  weeks,  because  the  time  occupied  by  them  will  last  about 
that  period,  so  as  to  finish  the  whole  in  a  month  ;  although  this 
division  of  time  is  not  intended  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. The  first  of  these  divisions,  or  ^^  weeks,^^  is  appropriated  to 
the  contemplation  of  sin  and  its  consequences ;  the  second  to  the 
history  of  our  Lord  from  the  incarnation  to  his  entry  into 
Jerusalem  ;  the  third  to  his  passion  ;  the  fourth  to  his  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension.  During  the  first  three  weeks,  five  hours  of 
meditation  on  the  subjects  given  are  appointed,  viz.^:  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  at  daybreak,  about  the  time  of  saying  mass, 
about  the  time  of  vespers,  and  before  supper;  in  the  fourth 
week  the  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  night  is  relaxed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subjects  for  these  different  hours  is 
(with  two  exceptions,  of  which  more  hereafter)  as  follows : — The 
hour  in  the  night  and  the  hour  at  daybreak,  in  the  last  week  the 
latter  only,  are  occupied  with  the  first  meditation  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  day ;  the  two  following  hours  are  given  to  repeti- 
tory  meditations ;  the  last  is  devoted  to  what  is  termed  Applicatio 
Sensuum,     This  is  described  as  follows  : — 

••  After  the  preparatory  prayer,  and  the  three  preludes  before  men- 

M.  de  Vatimesnil,  minister  of  public  instruction  under  Charles  X.,  on  the  laws 
afiecting  the  order  in  France,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing,  aa  that  point  has 
since  been  decided  in  an  adverse  sense  by  the  French  legiaisture. 
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tioned',  it  it  uiefu)  above  all  to  bring  the  five  imaginary  Mntes  to  bear 
upon  the  first  and  second  contemplation,"  (by  which  the  subject  was 
first  brought  before  the  mind,)  *'  in  the  manner  following,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subiect. 

''The  first  point  is,  to  behold  in  imagination  all  the  persons,  and 
having  noted  all  the  circumstances  concerning  them,  to  draw  thence 
improvement  for  ourselves, 

*'  The  second  point  is,  to  hear  as  ft  were  what  they  say,  or  what  it  is 
fitting  they  should  say,  and  to  turn  all  this  to  account  for  ourselves. 

"  The  third  point  is,  to  perceive  by  a  certain  internal  taste  and  hfnell^ 
how  pleasant  and  sweet  is  the  divinity  of  the  soul  and  of  its  virtues 
and  other  properties,  according  to  the  character  of  the  person  which  we 
are  contemplating;  applying  to  ourselves  whatever  may  in  any  way  do 
us  good. 

*'  The  fourth  point  is,  by  an  internal  touch  to  handle  and  to  kiss  the 
garments,  the  places,  the  footsteps,  and  all  other  things  connected  with 
those  persons,  whence  we  may  gather  a  greater  increase  of  devotion  or 
of  any  other  spiritual  good. 

"  This  contemplation  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  colloquy  ^  like  the 
former,  adding  again  a  Pater  Noster.'^ — Exercit,  Spirit.  2a  Htbd, 
5a  ContempL  pp.  71,  72. 

Here  the  tendency  of  these  exercises  to  carnalize  by  an 
artificial  excitement  of  the  sensual  nerves,  (for  what  else  can  be 
meant  by  the  quinque  sensus  imaginarii  f)  what  the  mind  ought 
spiritually  to  realize,  clearly  appears ;  but  this  is  &  P^i't  only  of 
an  entire  system  of  sensualizing  things  spiritual.  That  system 
is  more  fully  developed  in  the  Annotationes^  where,  ex.  gr.  the 
exercitant  is  directed  during  the  first  and  third  weeks  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  dark ;  during  the  second  week  to  select  light  or 
darkness  as  may  best  suit  the  subject  of  meditation ;  and  during 
the  last  week  to  seek  the  light  and  the  air,  especially  in  fine 
weather ;  thus  calling  in  these  outward  influences  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  sad  or  cheerful  emotions,  in  harmony  with  the  par- 
ticular disposition  of  mind  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  minute 
directions  given  on  this  point  also,  each  exercise  is  to  be  gone 
through.  This  excitement  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination  is, 
however,  more  particulariy  brought  into  play  during  the  first 

*  These  are :  1.  To  place  before  the  mind  the  historical  fact  to  be  meditated 
upon.  2.  To  arrange  the  place  of  action,  first  comprehending  in  imaginary  vision 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth,  with  all  the  various  nations  uhich  inhabit  it,  and  then 
fixing  the  mind  upon  the  scene  of  the  particular  transaction  in  question.  3.  A  sup- 
plication for  grace  for  an  inward  understanding  of  the  historical  fact  contemplated, 
with  a  view  to  more  fervent  love  and  zeal  in  God's  service. — Exerc.  Spir.  2a  Hebd, 
la  Diet  Medit.  la,  pp.  (>6,  60. 

*  The  "  colloquies "  at  the  end  of  the  different  contemplations  are  addresses  in 
language  carefully  selected  {disquisitis  studiose  verbis)  "to  the  Three  Divine  Persons, 
to  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  to  his  Mother,"  in  reference  to  the  subject  meditated 
upon,  and  its  application  to  the  *'  exercitant." 
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week,  in  which  the  prescription  for  the  five  daily  meditations  is 
the  same  on  every  day  of  the  week,  or  as  long  as  that  portion  of 
the  exercises  may,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  spiritual 
director,  under  whose  ^idance  the  exercitant  is  placed,  be  pro- 
tracted. That  prescription  is  as  follows :  The  first  nour^s  medita- 
tion (in  the  middle  of  the  night)  has  for  its  subject  sin  in 
general ;  first,  the  sin  of  the  faJUen  angels ;  secondly^  the  sin  of 
our  first  parents ;  thirdly,  mortal  sin :  the  second  hour^s  medita- 
tion, (at  daybreak,)  is  set  apart  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
exercitant^  own  personal  sins,,  committed  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  past  life,  with  a  view  to  self-knowledge  and  self- 
condemnation  :  the  third  and  fourth  hours  (about  mass  and 
vesper  time)  are  devoted  to  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing  two 
meaitations,  with  the  addition  of  three  colloquial  addresses  at 
the  close,  the  first  to  the  Virgin,  the  second  to  Christ,  the 
third  to  God  the  Father:  lastly,  the  fifth  and  last  hour  of 
meditation  is  given  to  the  '^  contemplation  of  hell  C  which 
answers  to  the  applicatio  senmum  of  the  closing  hour  during  the 
other  three  weeks.  After  a  preparatory  prayer  for  grace,  that 
all  our  powers  and  actions  may  he  directed  sincerely  to  Grod''s 
glory  and  worship,  the  directions  for  this  exercise  run  as  follows : 


•< 


The  first  prelude  in  this  exercise  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
place,  the  eyes  of  the  imagination  being  fixed  upon  the  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  hell. 

"  The  second  prelude  consists  in  asking  an  inward  apprehension  pf 
the  punishments  which  the  damned  are  suffering,  so  that,  if  at  any 
time  I  should  lose  sight  of  the  love  of  God,  the  fear  of  punishment  at 
least  may  restrain  me  from  sin. 

"  The  first  point  of  the  exercise  is,  to  behold  in  imagination  the  vast 
burnings  of  hell,  and  the  souls  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  bodies  of  fire,  as 
in  houses  of  correction. 

"  The  second  point  is,  to  hear  in  imagination  the  wailings,  bowlings, 
shouts,  and  blasphemies  against  Christ  and  his  saints,  which  break 
forth  from  thence. 

"The  third  point  is,  to  perceive  likewise,  by  an  imaginary  smell, 
the  smoke,  the  brimstone,  and  the  stench  as  of  a  sink  of  filth  and 
rottenness. 

"The  fourth  point  is,  to  taste  in  like  manner  things  most  bitter, 
as  tears,  spite,  ^nd  the  worm  of  conscience. 

"  The  fifth  point  is,  to  touch  in  a  manner  those  flames,  by  the 
contact  of  which  the  souls  themselves  are  burnt. 

"  Meanwhile,  in  colloquy  with  Christ,  the  souls  of  those  are  to  be 
called  to  mind,  who  are  condemned  to  the  punishments  of  hell,  either 
because  they  would  not  believe  the  advent  of  Christ,  or  because, 
although  believing,  they  did  not  lead  a  life  agreeable  to  his  command- 
ments ;  and  that  either  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  or  at  the  time  of 
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bis  living  in  thii  world,  or  subsequently  to  that  time.  Lastly,  ex- 
ceeding thanks  are  to  be  given  to  the  same  Christ  for  not  having 
suffered  me  to  sink  down  into  such  perdition,  but  on  the  contrary, 
having  dealt  with  me  to  this  day  in  the  greatest  loving-kindness  and 
mercy.  The  exercise  is  to  be  closed  by  saying  the  Pater  Nosier." 
ExercU.  Spirit,  la  Hehd.  Sum  Exerc.  pp.  52,  53. 

The  wretchedness  and  prostration  of  soul  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  exercises  of  tne  first  week  to  produce,  is  increased 
by  a  course  of  penitential  and  ascetic  practices,  to  be  gone 
through,  in  combination  with  the  daily  contemplations  before 
described,  during  the  intervals  between  the  latter.  These  con- 
sist in  an  examination  of  the  conscience  three  times  a  day, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  exercises,  and  mortifications  of 
the  flesh  by  abstinence,  scourging,  &c.,  of  which  no  particular 
account  is  given,  as  they  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  spiritual 
director.  The  examination  is  to  be  had  in  a  general  way,  under 
the  three  heads  of  transgressions  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ; 
and  in  a  special  manner  respecting  those  sins  to  which  the  exer- 
citant  is  most  prone.  The  method  of  proceeding  for  this  latter 
purpose,  is  singularly  mechanical ;  it  is  thus  prescribed  : 

"  Particular  and  daily  examination,  embracing  three  times, 
adapted  to  the  formino  of  good  resolutions,  and  a  twofold 
self-examination. 

**  The  first  time  is  in  the  morning,  when,  as  soon  as  the  exercitant 
is  risen  from  sleep,  he  is  to  resolve  upon  keeping  a  dib'gent  watch  upon 
himself,  respecting  some  particular  sin  or  vice  of  which  he  desires  to 
be  corrected. 

**  The  second  time  is  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  to  ask  God  for 
grace  that  he  may  be  able  to  remember  how  often  he  has  fallen  into  that 
particular  sin  or  transgression,  and  guard  against  it  in  future ;  then  let 
him  enter  upon  his  first  examination,  requiring  an  account  of  his  soul 
touching  the  aforesaid  sin  or  vice ;  how  often  during  the  difierent 
portions  of  the  day  that  are  past,  from  the  hour  when  he  rose,  to  the 
present  hour,  he  has  committed  the  same ;  and  let  him  mark  as  many  dots 
in  the  first  line  of  the  figure  below '.  Which  being  done,  let  him  again 
resolve  to  restrain  himself  more  diligently  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  day. 

"  The  last  time  will  be  in  the  evening,  when,  after  supper,  the  second 
examination  is  to  be  instituted,  again  inquiring  into  every  separate  hour, 
from  the  former  examination  to  the  present ;  and  having  in  the  same 
way  called  to  mind  and  counted  up  the  number  of  times  that  he  has  trans- 
gressed, he  is  to  mark  a  similar  number  of  dots  in  the  second  line  of  the 
figure  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  accordance  with  that  given  below. 

'  A  diagram,  representing  seven  pain  of  lines  gradually  shortening,  is  subjoined 
to  this  section  of  the  exercises. 
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TAnoV  Of  AVT  OITB9  SIV  OK  TMC. 

**Tlie  first*  u,  that  at  oftea  aa  a  maa  haa  eoaanttad  that  kind  of 
am  or  tranigreatioa,  be  ibonld,  with  hit  haad  placed  on  hia  breast, 
lament  his  tail ;  which  auj  be  done  even  in  the  preaeaee  of  othan 
without  their  being  aware  of  it, 

**  The  second  is,  that  counting  np  at  ni^t  and  comparing  with  each 
other  the  number  of  the  points  on  the  two  lines,  one  of  whidi  belongs 
to  the  first,  and  the  other  to  the  second  examination,  he  should  mark 
whether  any  amendment  have  taken  plaee  between  the  first  and  the 
second  examination. 

**  The  third  is,  that  he  should  compare  together  the  examinations  of 
the  first  and  second  days,  considering  whether  any  amendment  have 
taken  place. 

^  The  ibiirth  is,  that  comparing  together  the  examinations  of  two 
weeks,  he  should  in  like  manner  render  an  account  to  himself  of  the 
improvement  which  he  has  made,  or  else  failed  to  make."  Exereit, 
Spirit,  la  Hehdom.  Exameu,  part,  ei  qmotid.  pp.  S2,  33. 

If  this  plan  had  been  devised  expressly  as  a  short  method  for 
*'  making  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,"*^  it  could 
not  have  been  better  arranged,  seeing  that  according  to  this  pre- 
scription sins  and  vices  of  any  kind  may,  if  all  goes  well,  be  cut 
down  to  a  very  minimum^  if  not  wholly  eradicated  within  the  space 
of  a  week,  or  a  fortnight  at  the  most.  What  notions  of  tjie  nature 
of  sin,  of  its  action  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  re- 
straining, not  to  say  "extirpating^  it,  must  they  have,  to  whom 
such  a  scheme  of  self-examination  and  spiritual  improvement  can 
give  satisfaction !  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  entire  character  of  the  exercises,  which 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  mechanical  mysticism, 
devoid  of  all  that  truly  deserves  to  be  called  spiritual '.  Indeed,  by 

*  Against  tliii  direction  t«  marked  in  the  margin  '^vitii  expiaiie.**  In  what  sense 
if  the  word  expiation  to  be  understood  in  this  place  ? 

'  One  of  the  mott  ofiensive  parta  of  the  syatem,  on  account  of  its  desecration  of 
thingw  apiritual,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  pedantic  mechanism,  is  developed  in  the 
chapter  on  Prayer.     {Bxercii.  Spirit.  Modi  Tres  Orandi,  p.  11 7.)     Three  modes  of 

})rayer  are  there  pointed  out.  The  first  consists  in  a  recapitulation  of  sins,  under  the 
nllowing  heads  :  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  seven  capital  sins,  the  three  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  the  five  senses  of  the  body ;  with  a  direction  to  dwell  on  each  com- 
mandment, &c.  on  an  average,  as  long  as  it  will  take  to  say  three  Pater  Natter,  The 
second  mode  of  prayer  consists  in  "  ruminating  in  a  sitting  or  kneeling  posture,  with 
ey('s  flxcd  on  one  spot  or  closed,"  upon  the  several  words  (or  clauses,  if  the  single 
words  do  not  yield  a  sense,)  of  the  Pater  Noster^  or  any  other  given  form  of  prayer. 
Here  somewhat  more  liberty  is  allowed  as  to  the  time  to  be  employed  in  meditating 
on  each  several  word  or  clause,  provided  the  whole  be  completed  within  an  hour.  If 
at  the  expiration  of  the  hour  there  remains  any  portion  of  the  form  of  prayer  which 
has  not  been  meditated  upon,  it  is  to  be  simply  recited,  so  as  to  bring  the  devotion  to 
a  close  I  but  In  that  case  the  devotion  of  the  following  day  must  be  taken  up  at  the 
lame  point,  reciting  the  commencement  of  the  same  form  of  prayer  down  to  the  word 
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a  striking  coincideiiee,  thai  which  alone  can  impart  epiritoality  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  influence,  viz.  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  among  the  means  pointed  out  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  passages  in  which  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  are  spoken  of,  and  therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  by  implica- 
tion, without  being  expressly  named,  and  the  incidental  mention 
of  the  Holy  <jhost  in  two  or  three  passages  of  the  history  of  our 
UesKd  Lord,  the  existence  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  ever- 
Ueased  Trinity  is  not  even  alluded  to,  and  the  exercitants  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  might  almost  say  with  those  half-instructed 
converts  at  Ephesus,  '^  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost/^  The  principal  stages  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  from  the  incarnation  to  the  ascension,  are  proposed  as 
subjects  of  meditation ;  but  tha^  which  of  ail  others  would  have 
been  appropriate  in  a  compendium  of  spiritual  exercises,  the 
outpourii^  of  the  Holy  Grhost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is 
passed  over  in  total  silence.  Of  his  office  to  convince  the  world 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  to  renew  and  sanctify 
the  soul,  to  guide  us  into  all  truth,  and  to  show  us  the  things 
of  Christ,  to  help  our  infirmities,  making  intercession  for  us,  and 
to  bear  vritness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God^ 

at  which  die  last  devotion  left  off,  and  then  resuming  the  proceai  of  "  rumioation." 
The  fmacriptioo  for  the  third  mode  of  prayer  i«  to  the  following  effect :  "  Between 
every  two  respirations  insert  one  word  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  or  of  any  other  given 
prayer,  pondenng  meanwhile  either  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  uttered,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  prayer  is  addressed,  or  your  own  vileness,  or  lastly,  the 
contiywt  between  these  two;  and  proceed  in  the  same  manfier  with  the  other  words." 
In  this  way,  word  for  word,  and  breath  for  breath,  may  be  treated  at  one  time  the 
Lonl's  prayer,  at  another  time  the  Ave  Maria,  or  the  Credo,  or  the  Anima  ChrUti,  or 
the  8ahe  Regina  t  and  if  any  one  be  particularly  devout,  he  may  join  two  or  more 
of  these  forms  of  prayer  together,  proceeding  with  them  in  the  manner  before  suted. 
The  rationale  of  this  devotional  mechanism  is  given  in  the  Dtrtctorium^  (cap.  xxxvii. 
pi  303.)  where  we  are  informed,  that  the  use  of  this  method  is  to  accustom  men  to 
recite  vocal  prayer  with  due  attention  and  devotion,  agreeably  to  tlie  Apostolic 
precept :  *'  I  will  pra^  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  also ;" 
for  which  reason  this  exercise  is  particularly  recommended  to  "  those  who  are 
obliged  to  recite  the  canonical  hours,  or  other  vocal  prayers."  To  this  two  ohserva- 
tiona  are  appended ;  first  with  regard  to  the  choice  between  the  three  modes  of 
prayer  here  prescribed ;  not  only,  it  is  said,  will  one  mode  suit  one  person  better, 
and  another  mode  another  person,  but  one  and  the  same  person,  according  as  he  is  in 
different  dispositions  of  mind  or  body,  will  prefer  one  at  one  time  and  another  at 
another  time ;  for  instance,  if  he  be  tired  or  ill,  and  not  inclined  for  long  meditation, 
the  second  or  third  mode  will  be  preferable  to  the  first.  The  other  observation  is, 
that  it  is  not  intended  by  this  direction  to  exclude  other  modes  of  prayer,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  may  teach,  or  which  experience  may  suggest.  No  Jesuit,  however,  is  in 
any  oaae  permitted  to  adept  any  mode  of  prayer  in  the  least  differing  from  the  fore- 
going preseriptions,  without  special  leave  from  his  superior ;  to  whom  he  is  at  all 
times  bound  to  give  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  method  he  pursues  in  his 
devotions.  To  auch  miserable  bondage  is  the  freedom  of  access  reduced,  which  we 
haa^  *  thrgi:^  Chritti  by  tka  SphritfUoto  the  Father." 
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of  all  this  there  is  not  a  syllable  to  be  found,  from  first  to  last, 
in  these  so-called  spiritual  exercises.  The  omission  is  cfaarac* 
teristic  in  the  highest  degree  of  a  plan  of  spiritual  discipline 
distinct  from  that  which  Christ  himself  has  provided  in  his 
Church.  Indeed,  with  all  due  reverence  be  it  spoken,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  room  left  in  this  system  for  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  conviction  of  sin  is  produced  by  a 
simple  exertion  of  the  memory,  aided  by  the  lines  and  dots 
before  described ;  for  the  apprehension  of  the  things  of  Christ, 
the  ^^five  imaginary  senses  are  chiefly  relied  upon;  the  inter- 
cession devolves  upon  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  aid  is  invoked 
again  and  again,  as  an  introduction  to  the  help  of  Christ  himself, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  exercises  * ;  and  the  guidance 

^  The  author  of  the  **  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  asserts 
that  in  the  Ejcercitia^  **  a  work  so  highly  sanctioned,  so  widely  received,  so  intimately 
bearing  upon  the  most  sacred  points  of  personal  religion,  tvry  slight  meniiom  oeemrt  ^ 
devotion  to  the  blessed  Virgin^  Mother  cf  God,"  And  after  referring  to  several 
passages  of  the  Exercitiaf  he  adds:  "  And  this  is  oftoK/  the  whole  qfthe  demUmm,  \fU 
may  so  be  called^  which  is  recommended  towards  St.  Mary,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
apparently  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  meditations,  and  those  chiefly  on  the  events  in  our 
Lord's  earthly  history,  as  recorded  in  Scripture.  //  would  seem,  then,  that  whatever  be 
the  influence  of  the  doctrines  connected  with  St.  Mary  and  the  Saints  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  at  least  they  do  not  impede  or  obscure  the  freest  exercise  (snd  the  fullest  mani- 
festation of  the  devotional  feelings  towards  God  and  Christ." — pp.  439,  440.  With 
this  exculpatory  plea  for  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Romish  Church,  founded  on  the 
Exercitiut  let  the  reader  compare  the  following  direction  given  in  one  of  the  very 
passages  referred  to  by  Mr.  Newman,  as  a  general  rule  respecting  the  Colloquies, 
which  are  of  constant  recurrence  throughout  the  exercises.  "  In  the  Colloquies  it  is 
to  be  observed  (as  we  have  partly  explained  before)  that  I  ought  to  treat  of,  and  ask 
for  something  agreeable  to  present  circumstances ;  for  instance,  as  I  feel  in  myself 
consolation  or  tribulation ;  as  I  am  seeking  to  obtain  one  virtue  or  another;  as  I 
am  intending  to  make  this  or  that  resolution  respecting  myself;  as,  again,  I  desire  to 
be  sad  or  joyful  on  the  subject  on  which  I  am  meditating.  In  one  word,  I  ought  to 
ask  for  that  which  on  a  certain  point  I  am  most  anxious  for ;  and  either  there  may  be 
but  one  Colloquy  addressed  to  the  Lord  Christy  or  elsCf  if  devotion  prompt  it,  a  threefold 
<me,  namely  to  the  Mother,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Father,  as  is  delivered  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  second  week  on  the  three  classes,  with  the  note  there  following.'* — 
Exercit.  Spirit.  3a  Hebd.  \a  Dies,  la  Cont.  p.  99. 

The  passage  here  referred  to,  in  the  second  week,  prescribes,  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  two  Standards,  three  Colloquies,  L  e.  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Father.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  **  Devotion  to  the 
Virgin"  much  more  intimately  interwoven  with  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises"  than  the 
author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Development "  would  have  his  readers  believe  ;  but  it  is 
moreover  clear  that  it  supersedes  the  honour  and  worship  due  to  the  Third  Person 
of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity;  instead  of  addressing  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
THE  Holy  Ghost,  the  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola  addresses  the  Mother,  the 
Son,  and  the  Father.  An  undeniable  and  very  characteristic  instance  this  of 
"  development  !'*  But  the  capability  for  development  is  unlimited,  and  accordingly 
the  Jesuit  Bellecius,  in  his  AfedulUi  Asceseos,  p.  13,  informs  us  that  a  number  of 
men  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  and  probity,  some  of  whom  he  mentions  by 
***me,  '*  not  only  fearlessly  assert"  (which  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  believe),  "but 
'  ctorily  prove,  solide  probant "  (which  it  would  be  curious  to  see),  **  that  these 
mentaries  of  St.  Ignatius"  (the  Exercitia)  "were  written  with  the  finger  of 
endued  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  indited  by  the  blessed  Virgim,  and 
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of  the  soul  is  transferred  in  the  most  absolute  sense  to  the 

r'  'tual  director,  under  whose  auspices  the  exercises  are  gone 
ugh.  And  that  advisedly  so,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fearful  language  to  which  M.  de  Bavignan  commits  himself  on 
this  subject. 

*'  Those,"  he  says,  **  who  pretend  to  see  in  a  succouring  direction  a 
degrading  yoke,  do  not  perceive  that  they  reject  the  support  offered  to 
prevent  men  from  falling  into  the  waves  of  the  torrent ;  for  to  pre- 
cipitate one's  self  amidst  the  depths  of  divine  things,  to  adventure  one's 
self  into  the  vast  deserts  of  contemplation,  without  rule,  without  guide^ 
m  order  to  follow  simply  the  spontaneous  impulse  and  the  caprice  of 
INSPIRATION,  is  to  court  all  the  dangers  of  extreme  illusions,  and  of  the 
most  disastrous  follies  " — De  VExist,  et  de  VInst,  des  Jesuites,  p.  23. 

Even  so !  let  us  beware  of  the  dangers  of  inspiration ;  let  us 
mistrust  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  let  us  invoke  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  commit  ourselves  to  the  spiritual  mechanism 
of  Loyola,  the  airy  imagery  of  our  own  excited  senses,  and 
the  crafty  counsel  of  a  Jesuit  director,  and  we  shall  be  perfectly 
safe  I     Can  folly,  can  blasphemy,  further  go  \ 

Hitherto,  we  have  considered  the  Exercitia  in  the  abstract, 
with  reference  to  their  intrinsic  pravity  as  a  means  of  promoting 
personal  religion ;  but  in  order  to  comprehend  their  full  import- 
ance, they  must  be  considered  in  tneir  connexion  with  the 
Institute,  as  the  means  of  entangling  men  in  the  meshes  of 
Jesuitism.  That  this  is  the  light  in  which  they  should  be 
viewed,  is  expressly  stated  by  M.  de  Bavignan : 

**  It  19  not  to  be  supposed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  hook  of  the  Exercitia 
was  composed  with  a  view  to  supply  holy  employment  for  the  leisure 
of  the  mind.  Their  principal  object  is  to  produce  decision  and  action. 
Not  only  is  the  past  to  be  repaired,  but  the  future  is  to  be  fixed ;  a 
decision  is  to  be  formed  for  time  and  eternity.  There  is  more  here 
than  a  mere  contemplative  recreation.  The  warrior  of  Pampeluna, 
who  borrowed  more  than  one  idea  from  the  profession  of  arms,  has 
introduced  one  here :  soldiers  go  through  the  '  exercise '  only  to  prepare 
themselves  for  war. 

"  This  is  the  reason  why  in  the  middle  of  that  holy  course  a  graVe 
deliberation  is  to  be  entered  upon,  in  presence  of  the  divine  examples 

lastly,  without  one  jot  of  alteration,  approved,  commended  and  patronized  in  a 
boll  by  Paul  III."  The  Exercitia  themselves  go  no  further  than  to  assert  that 
Loyola  was  taught  them,  "  not  so  much  from  books,  as  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Ghottand  internal  experience."  (Prafatio  ad  Lectorem ;  ExercH,  Spirit,  p.  14.)  A 
number  of  learned  Jesuits,  men  of  sterling  honesty  no  doubt,  whose  word  "  we  may 
well  believe,"  afterwards  discover  what  Loyola  himself  was  ignorant  of,  that  he  w 
them  under  the  dictation  of  *'  the  most  august  Queen  of  Heaven."  Such  are 
truly  wonderful  effects  of  **  the  process  of  development  in  ideas." 

VOL.  V. NO.  IX. — MAUCH,  1846.  D 
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of  Jesof  Cfariit,  wkich  determine  the  icm  iilfla/  of  pecfeotinB  ior  iBI. 
both  for  *JboK  irbo  are  called  to  m  apostolie  mode  of  fi&,  sd  far 
thoK  -rbo  are  called  to  iht  life  of  the  world  and  of  the  &Dil3r;  the 
time  has  bqv  arrived  for  whai  the  book  af  the  HmenMm  dDM  dbe 
^  tlectioD,**  that  it  to  but,  the  choicse  of  a  stale  oF  life.  The  ml 
is  at  yet  free,  is  uow  malurelv  to  ooxudder  what  mode  of  life  it 
to  embrace  with  a  view  to  Gcid*6  g^orr,  and  to  a  fntnre  eternity.  It 
ooDtemplatei  faitbfiilJT  the  Diriae  Redeemer,  it  interTogBtaa  staeST  md 
prajk  continuallr. 

''Sucb  is  this  great  busiBeas  of  tixoocsig  a  state  of  life;  it  s  the 
eeDtre  of  the  Ezercilia^  the  focns  to  which  erenr  thing  conTa|;ei,  the 
migbty  knot  to  which  all  our  hopes  and  destinies  are  tied.*' — Ae  tEx, 
ct  de  thust.  du  Jit,  y?.  29,  24. 

The  central  point  of  the  Entrcifia  here  allnded  to  is  the 
iltx/ilatw  de  dwJjM*  VtxiJBis^  which  is  iosterted.  as  an  esoeptianal 
^xnT^mi^  between  the  meditations  on  difiereot  parts  of  our  JLoida 
)a!a^}T\\  on  tlie  fourth  day  of  tiie  secozKl  wedu  We  deapair  of 
doing  the  subject  jtistiee  without  a  literal  traoslataaiD  of 

^  THE   MEPITATIOa   COyCEaVUCG    THE    TWO    sTAiotAaaa. 

^'The  <m€  tktd  of  <mr  exeeUemi  Cmptam  Jetut  CkriiU,  the  otker  ikM  €f 

LwciftTt  ike  wtftti  deadlji  emtwuf  of  wmnhimi. 

**  The  prepanttory  prayer  as  nsoaL 

*'  First  pre iu<ie,  a  kind  of  historical  contemplation  of  CSuist  on  the 
one  sMi«,  a;id  Lucifer  on  the  other,  both  calling  upon  men  to  collect 
under  their  reb;.tective  standards. 

"  Second  prelude,  for  tbe  construction  of  tbe  place;  let  there  be 
imagirAed  a  very  Urge  plain  near  Jerusalem,  and  in  it  the  Lord  Jesot 
Christ  as  the  chief  captain  of  all  good  men ;  again  another  plain  in 
Babylonia,  with  Lucifer,  tbe  captain  of  the  wickc^d  and  the  adTeruiies. 

*'  Third  prelude,  to  ask  for  grace  that  we  may  be  able  to  diaceni  all 
the  wiles  of  the  evil  captain,  imploring  at  the  same  time  tbe  help  of  God 
for  avoiding  them  ;  and  further,  that  it  may  be  given  us  to  know  and  to 
imitate  the  g^XKi  cliaracter  of  Christ,  the  true  and  excellent  captain. 

**  First  point,  to  imagine  before  my  eyes,  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  the 
captain  of  the  wicked,  sitting  on  a  tlirone  of  fire  and  smoke^  of  a  hor* 
riblc  figure  and  terrible  countenance. 

'*  Second  p^iint,  U)  observe  how  he  disperses  the  innumerable  dcTila 
congregated  around  him,  throughout  the  world,  to  do  mischief,  not  spar- 
ing any  city  or  place,  or  any  kind  of  persons. 

"  Third  point,  to  observe  what  kind  of  speech  he  makes  to  his  ser- 
vants, instigating  them  to  take  snares  and  chains  and  throw  them  over 
men,  and  to  drag  them  first  (as  is  mostly  the  case)  to  the  love  of 
riches,  whence  afterwards  they  may  the  more  easily  be  forced  on  to  the 

bition  of  worldly  honour,  and  finally  to  the  abyss  of  pride. 
These  are  the  three  principal  steps  of  temptation  grounded  oA 
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riches,  honour,  and  pride ;  wlieiwe  there  ii  a  i^pid  descent  to  all  other 
kinds  of  vices. 

"  Likewise,  on  the  contrary  part,  oar  soveieign  and  excellent  ruler 
and  oaptaiu  Christ  Is  to  be  contemplated. 

"  First  point,  to  look  upon  Christ  standing  in  a  pleasant  plain  close 
by  Jemsalem,  in  an  humble  position,  but  very  beautiful  in  form  and  most 
lovely  in  countenance. 

**  The  second  point,  to  watch  in  what  manner  he,  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  world,  sends  his  chosen  apostles,  disciples,  and  other  servants 
Uirougfa  the  world,  that  they  may  impart  his  holy  and  saving  doctrine 
to  every  sort,  class,  and  condition  of  men. 

**  The  third  point,  to  listen  to  the  speech  in  which  Christ  exhorts  all 
his  servants  and  friends,  destined  for  this  work,  and  commands  them  to 
use  their  endeavours  in  assisting  others,  with  a  view  first  of  leading 
diem  on  to  a  spiritual  love  of  poverty,  and  moreover  (if  a  regard  for 
Divine  obedience,  and  their  heavenly  election  dispose  them  that  way),  to 
an  actual  embracing  of  true  poverty ;  secondly,  of  luring  them  into  a 
desire  for  reproach  and  contempt,  out  of  which  grows  the  virtue  of 
humility.  And  thns  rise  the  three  steps  of  perfection,  viz. :  poverty, 
abjection  of  self,  and  humility,  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
riches,  honour,  and  pride,  and  which  at  once  bring  in  all  the  other 
virtues. 

"  After  this  a  colloquy  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
through  her  grace  is  to  be  solicited  from  her  Son,  that  I  may  be  re- 
ceived and  may  remain  under  his  standard ;  and  that,  first,  by  poverty, 
either  spiritual  only,  or  else  accompanied  by  the  spoiling  of  goods  (that 
is,  if  he  deign  to  call  and  admit  me  thereto) ;  secondly,  by  abjection  or 
%nominy,  whereby  I  may  the  more  closely  imitate  Him,  yet  deprecat- 
ing the  guilt  of  others,  lest  the  contempt  shewn  me  should  be  injurious 
to  any  one  or  offensive  to  God. 

This  first  colloquy  is  to  be  concluded  with  an  Ave  Maria. 
A  second  colloquy  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  man  Christ,  that  he 
may  obtain  the  same  things  for  me  from  the  Father,  and  at  the  end  the 
prayer  Amima  Chnsti*,  is  to  be  added. 

**  A  third  colloquy  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  Father,  that  he  may 
grant  the  petition,  concluding  with  the  Pater  Nosier. 

**  This  exercise  is  to  be  gone  through  once  at  midnight,  and  a  second 
time  at  daybreak. 

*'  It  is  farther  to  be  repeated  twice,  about  the  time  of  morning  mass 
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'  Tbe  prayer  Anima  ChritH  stands  at  the  beffinning  of  the  book  of  the  ExereitiOf 
with  tbe  sensual  character  of  which  it  entirely  hannonizes.    It  is  as  follows : — 


Anima  Christi,  sanctifica  ifte. 
Corpus  Chriati,  salva  me. 
Sanguis  Christi,  tnebria  me. 
Aqua  Uteris  Christi,  lava  me. 
Pasno  Christi,  conforta  me. 
O  bone  Jeso  I  ezaudi  me  : 
Intra  toavolmra  absoonde  me  i 


Ne  permittas  me  separari  a  te : 
Ab  hoste  maligno  defende  me : 
In  hora  mortis  meae  voca  me, 
£t  jube  me  venire  ad  te, 
Ut  cum  Sanctis  tuis  laudem  te. 
In  ssBcula  saeculorum.     Amen. 
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and  of  vespers,  with  the  three  colloquies  added  at  the  end.     And  before 
supper  the  following  exercise  is  to  be  performed : — 

*^  A  MEDITATION  TO  BE  HAD  OK  THE  SAME  FOURTH  DAY, 

''  Concerning  the  three  clatset.qf  men^  or  the  differences  between  themf 

in  order  to  our  embracing  the  best  part. 

*•  Preparatory  prayer  as  before. 

**  First  prelude,  to  set  before  the  mind,  by  way  of  history,  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  men,  every  one  of  which  has  gained  ten  thousand  ducats 
by  other  means  than  the  worship  and  love  of  God ;  but  now  desires  to 
be  reconciled  to  God  and  to  be  saved,  forsaking  by  all  means  the  hurt- 
ful love  of  the  thing  gained,  as  being  an  obstacle  to  salvation. 

"  Second  prelude,  to  construct  in  imagination  some  place,  in  which  I 
may  see  myself  standing  before  God  and  all  his  saints,  earnestly  desir- 
ing to  know  by  what  means  I  may  best  please  God. 

**  Third  prelude,  to  pray  for  that  which  I  wish,  namely,  for  grace  to 
choose  that  which  may  be  both  most  acceptable  to  God,  and  most  salu- 
tary to  myself.'*     Exercit.  Spirit,  2a  Hebd.  4a  dies.  pp.  77 — 82. 

Then  follows  the  description  of  the  three  classes  of  men ;  the  first 
being  ready  to  part  with  their  wealth,  but  delaying  till  the  hour  of 
death ;  the  second  iryvas  to  combine  the  possession  of  their  wealth 
with  the  service  of  God ;  the  third,  the  class  in  which  the  exer- 
citant,  if  he  is  at  all  in  earnest,  must  aspire  to  find  himself  of  those 
who  are  ready  at  once  to  resign  all  for  God'*s  sake.  In  an  appendix 
to  the  second  week,  a  variety  of  directions  are  added  in  reference 
to  the  election,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  daily  consideration 
after  the  exercise  of  the  two  standards,  until  the  matter  has  been 
brought  to  a  final  issue ;  and  in  the  event  of  hesitation  the  spiri- 
tual director  is  empowered  to  protract  the  exercises  of  the  second 
week,  by  the  insertion  of  additional  portions  of  the  Gk>8pel  his- 
tory. How  these  meditations  of  the  two  standards,  and  of  the 
three  classes  of  men,  are  brought  elTectually  to  bear  upon  the 
mind  of  the  exercitant,  so  as  to  drive  him  to  the  conclusion  to 
which,  if  he  be  considered  a  fit  subject,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
spiritual  director  to  conduct  him,  will  appear  yet  more  clearly  on 
reference  to  the  Directorium^  a  work  of  consummate  subtlety, 
which  was  first  su^ested  in  the  first  General  Congregation,  held 
after  the  death  of  Loyola,  in  the  year  1558,  but  not  executed 
till  the  year  1599,  when  it  was  completed  by  Polanco,  and  circu- 
lated by  command  of  General  Aquaviva  throughout  the  order,  for 
the  guidance  of  those  to  whom  the  management  of  exercitants 
should  be  committed.  In  the  first  instance  the  greatest  caution 
is  enjoined  in  proposing  the  exercises,  to  prevent  the  parties  who 
are  induced  to  go  through  them,  from  suspecting  that  the  object 
is  to  draw  them  into  the  society.  (Dir.  c.  i.  §  2,  5 ;  c.  iv.  §  8.) 
The  time  of  proposing  them  is  cunningly  chosen ;  it  is  never  to  be 
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done  abruptly,  but  always  upon  some  suitable  opportunity,  (aliqud 
commodd  occasione^  vd  i  re  natd^  vel  dextr^  accebsita)  ;  for 
instance,  if  a  person  appear  dissatisfied  with  his  condition,  or 
labour  under  some  scruple  of  mind,  or  some  difficulties  in  his  cir- 
cumrtances;  if  his  affiurs  go  on  badly,  or  his  friends  treat  him  iU; 
or  if  he  has  fallen  into  some  vicious  habits  or  some  great  faults, 
whereby  his  conscience  is  troubled, — in  all  such  cases  a  course  of 
the  Exercitia  is  to  be  recommended,  either  in  the  confessional,  or 
out  of  it.  (Dir.  c.  i.  §  3.)  The  exercitant  is  required  from 
the  first  to  make  up  his  mind  to  whatever  God  may  lead  him  to 
m  the  course  of  the  exercises,  to  look  upon  his  director  as  upon 
an  instrument  sent  to  him  by  Gk)d,  that  he  may  show  him  the 
way  unto  life,  and  accordingly  to  make  him  privy  to  all  his  most 
secret  thoughts.  (Dir.  c.  li.  5  5 — 7.)  But  while  the  exercitant 
thus  lays  his  soul  open  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  the 
director  is  to  use  such  reserve  as  he  may  see  expedient ;  not 
letting  him  see  the  whole  of  the  exercises  at  once,  lest  he  should 

rt  frightened,  but  bringing  him  on  by  slow  degrees.  (Dir.  c.  ii. 
8.)  When  at  last  the  exercitant  has  reached  the  point  at 
which  he  is  to  make  his  election  of  a  state  of  life,  the  director  is 
called  upon  to  put  forth  all  his  skill,  at  one  time  pressing  on 
towards  a  decision,  at  another  time  holding  back  and  delaying, 
and  if  the  party  hesitates,  keeping  him  under  a  wretched  sense 
of  spiritual  desolation,  which  be  is  taught  to  look  upon  as  a 
pnnidiment  inflicted  upon  him  by  Grod  for  his  reluctance  to  enter 
mto  his  service.  The  whole  of  the  rules  bearing  uj^on  this  part 
of  the  subject  TDir.  c.  xxii. — xxxiii.)  are  contrived  with  such  pro- 
found skill,  and  so  deep  an  insight  into  human  nature,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  any  one  who  has  so  far  committed  him- 
self, should  recede.  The  strength  of  his  mind  and  will  must  be 
considerably  broken  by  the  whole  course  of  the  exercises  from  the 
beginning,  and  as  long  as  he  has  not  resolved  to  enter  the  order 
at  the  sacrifice  of  every  other  consideration,  he  cannot,  upon  the 
premises  to  which  he  has  been  led  to  give,  under  the  most  solemn 
sanctions  of  religion,  a  hearty  and  unsuspecting  assent,  view  his 
own  conduct  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  base  and  cowardly  back- 
wardness to  obey  the  manifest  will  of  God.  So  much  so,  that  as 
the  Directorium  observes,  persons  who  have  to  the  last  been  unable 
to  make  up  their  minds  while  under  the  influence  of  the  exercises, 
which  is  called  the  state  of  ^^  hallucination,^^  are  often  at  a  subse- 
quent period  brought  to  the  point  by  the  inward  dissatisfaction 
which  the  whole  process  leaves  behind  in  their  souls,  and  which 
they  cannot  get  rid  of.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  there 
should  be  considerable  danger  of  unsettling  the  intellect  of  the 
exercitant, — a  danger  to  which  the  Directorium  draws  particular 
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I'  ..;  .     L'i\«)l.'».      \jv{   u.s  next  ;isci*n 
ifiiv.i'jii  into  {\ni  Hov'wXy.  which  he  ha: 
granted  him.     For  this  purpose  we  now 

•  Of  iliia  forinrrly  ucnrco  work  wc  have  three  ( 
hw,  wliit  h  roriiia  piirt  of  the  Instituium  recently  put 
thf'iiik<-lv<-H  (No.  1.);  another  re))rinted  from  the  i 
rfliiion  of  th<*    Jristitntinn  extant)  bv  an   anonvmoi 
o|»|ffiiif nlH  or  ihr  Jesuits,  at  Parisi  (No.  5.);  ami  tht 
tliin  i-ountry  hoiih*  years  apro,  under  the  auspices  oft 
\\m%  for  iiiJiiiy  yearK  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
Koiiiihh  coiiirovrrKy,  and   to  whose  kindness  we  ai 
inatirriiilii  of  whicli  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  th 
iheM  fdltioiiK  nppcarK,  on  comparison  witli  the  secon 
from  tliir  lateNt  Prague  edition  (1757)  of  the  Inslitutuz 
able  to  (ret  a  niKht,  the  work  having  become  exceedingl} 
Ay'lfnium  edition  in  not  (as  we  had  been  informed 
Jciiuit,)  B  complete  and  accurate  reprint  of  it.    In  the  • 
covered  any  diHcre]mm'y  from  the  recent  Pari^t  cditi 
r«aHon  to  doubt  gives  the  text  of  the  Prague  eititinn  fa 
It  is  evident  from  the  quotations  of  M.  dc  !la\i({nan, 
that  the  text  haa  undergone  various  moditicatioiiii  in  tl 
the  account  given  of  the  Prague  edition  of  tlie  Imt'Uui 
rditioii  of  the  Constitutions,  it  appears  that  scvrrral  ]>i 
omitted  hy  the   Avignon  editors.     The  following  if 
cufiteiitN  of  these  two  editions  of  the  Itutitutum. 

Prach'E  Kdition,  1757.  A  VIC 

2  vols,  folio. 
Vol.  I. 
1.  The  ninety-two  Papal  hnUt  granted  1.  The 

to  the  aoGicty  from  its  fouudation  to  the      'i—' 
yeiir  17A7. 
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or  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  order,  preceded  by  the  Eafamen 
Generate,  which,  in  fact,  forms  part  of  them. 
The  unhappy  wretch  whose  moral  sense  has  been  effectually 


[8m  vol  II.  n.  la] 


[See  vol.  IL  D.  11.] 
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4.  The  Deertu  of  the  XVIll  general 
comfrtgai^mUf  held  down  to  the  year 
17«7. 

A.  The  Cmnomi  enacted  by  the  different 
congregatioaa. 

6.  The  Indieuimi  Deeretorum,  or  gene- 
ral table  of  the  decrees  of  the  congrega- 
tiona. 

Vol.  II. 

7.  The  CeruuTdB  and  Prmcepta  or 
peoal  atatutes  and  precepts  to  be  read 
at  table  at  certain  periods. 

8.  The  Formulm  CongregtUiomim,  or 
rules  for  convening  general  and  proTin- 
cial  congregations. 

9.  The  Qfichm  FkarU  OeneroHs, 
and  ReguUB  AmtUntium  ifc. ;  or  rules  for 
the  administration  of  the  different  offices 
of  the  order. 

10.  The  Summarium  CmttiiuiioHum. 

11.  The  ReguUB, 

12.  The  Raiio  SttuUorum,  or  body  of 
regulations  relative  to  the  instruction 
imparted  by  the  order. 

I3u  The  Ordnaiiomea  Generalium  or 
orders  of  generate  collected  by  decree  of 
the  Vllth  congregation. 

li.  The  JnMtmetumet  out  of  which  the 
preceding  was  collected,  printed  by  order 
of  the  Vllth  congregation,  but  not  hav- 
ing force  of  law. 

16.  The  Industrie  ad  atremdoM 

^bot,  by  general  Aquaviva. 


Vol.  II. 

3.  The  SummaHum  CaniiUutioHum,  or 
abstract  of  the  preceding  work. 

4.  The  ReguUe,  or  rules,  both  those 
which  are  to  be  observed  by  all  in  com- 
mon, and  those  which  regulate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  different  offices,  from 
the  provincial  down  to  the  cook  and 
watchman ;  extracted  from  the  Constitu- 
tions. 

5.  The  EpUtk  of  Si.  Jgnaiiut  on  the 
virtue  of  obedience. 

6.  The  Monita  Generalia  collected 
from  different  orders  of  the  generals 
and  decrees  of  the  congregations,  by 
authority  of  the  Vlth,  and  enlarged  by 
authority  of  the  XVI th  general  congre- 
gation. 

7>  Thefomu  qftht  vowt  taken  by  the 
different  grades  of  members. 
Vols.  Ill    and  IV. 

8.  The  Dtcreet  rf  the  XXJ  general 
ecngrtgatUme,  the  last  of  which  was  held 
in  xht  year  1820. 

Vol.  V. 

9.  The  CwMm  enacted  by  the  firrt 
XI  congregations. 

10.  The  Jmdieulue  Decretonm,  or  ge» 
neral  table  of  the  decrees  of  the  ooDgre- 
gationa  down  to  the  XXlat 

II*  The  Cemiwts  and  Prmcepta, 


12.  The  Ferwmlm  Congregationmm. 


13.  The  Qfieium  Fiearii  Generality  and 
ReguUe  Asntteniium  8fc. 


[See  vol.  II.  n.  3.1 
[See  vol.  II.  n.  4.] 

[Caret.'\ 
[See  vol.  VII.  n.  17-] 
[See  vol.  VII.  n.  18.] 
[See  vol.  VI.  n.  16.] 
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The  Order  of  JesuiU, 


16.  The  Exercitia  Spiritualia, 

17.  The  Directorium. 

[See  above,  15.] 


[See  above,  lai 
[See  above,  14.J 


sufTocated  *  by  the  Exercitia^  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  house  of 
probation  ;  he  presents  himself  for  the  preliminary  triaL    He  is 

Vol.  VI. 

14.  The  ExereiHa  Spiritualia. 

15.  The  Direetoriwm, 

16.  The  Jndustria  ad  euramUa  amimi 
marbos. 

Vol.  VII. 

17.  The  Ordinationet  Generalimwu 

18.  The  Jtutructiones, 
An    Index    Generalis   to    the    seven 

volumes  closes  this  edition. 

On  reviewing  this  comparative  table,  it  appears  that  the  Prague  edidon  com- 
prises all  that  is  contained  in  the  Avignon  edition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
decrees  of  the  general  congregations  held  subsequently  to  the  year  1757  ♦  the  few 
pieces  marked  [Qu?"}  being  in  all  probability  omitted  on  account  of  their  smallnen 
by  the  Paris  editor,  though  contained  in  the  Prague  edition.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  the  Avignon  edition  omits  altogether  two  documents,  the  Compendium 
Privilegimrum,  which  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  obtrude  on  the  world  at  this  early 
period  of  the  Society's  revival,  and  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  The  omission  of  the  latter 
IS  accounted  for  by  the  15th  decree  of  the  XXIst  general  congregation,  from  which 
it  appears  that  at  the  XXth  congregation,  held  in  the  year  1820,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Ratio  Studiorum  should  be  revised  and  adapted  to  the  present  time.  The 
subject  having  again  been  brought  ^rward  in  the  next  congregation,  the  greneral 
stated  that  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  deter- 
mined to  apply  himself  to  it ;  but  that  it  required  in  his  opinion  much  consideration, 
and  that  he  did  not  think  any  thing  ought  to  be  proposed  by  way  of  general  rule, 
until  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  experience.  To  this  view  of  the  general 
the  congregation  warmly  assented,  and  the  educational  movements  of  the  Jesuits 
are  therefore  to  be  considered,  for  the  present,  experimental.  It  was,  we  are  ready 
to  admit,  a  wise  and  prudent  thought  to  try  first  how  much  the  world  will  bear  at 
their  hands  in  that  line,  and  above  all,  to  give  their  opponents  no  handle  by  a 
premature  prospectus  of  their  doings. 

After  this  full  account  of  the  two  editions  of  the  Institute,  we  have  room  for  a 
few  words  only  on  the  two  editions  of  the  Constitutions  before  mentioned.  The 
edition  published  in  1838  by  Messrs.  Rivington,  the  first  English  edition  of  the 
Constitutions,  is  a  reprint  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  first  edition  (in  which  the  Exaaten 
Generate  and  the  declarations  are  not  comprised)  printed  at  the  society's  press  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1558 :  to  this  reprint  is  added  a  collation  of  that  text  with  the 
Antwerp  edition  of  1702,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  University  library  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  text  of  the  Prague  edition,  and  of  the  Paris  and  Avignon  editions, 
recently  printed  from  it,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Antwerp  edition,  and  seems 
to  be  that  finally  settled  by  the  59th  decree  of  the  IVth  general  congregation 
(1581),  as  a  proposal  for  further  correction  made  in  the  Vth,  and  referred  to  the 
Vlth  congregation,  was  quashed  by  the  latter.  The  English  edition  contains, 
besides,  an  English  translation,  both  of  the  Constitutions  and  of  the  three  bulls  by 
which  the  order  was  founded  by  Paul  III.  in  J 540,  suppressed  by  Clement  XIV.  in 
1773,  and  restored  by  Pius  VII.  in  1814.  An  '*  Outline  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  this  Kingdom,"  originally  appended  to  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  bishop  0/  Australia,  closes  the  volume. 

The  Paris  edition  of  the  Constitutions  (No.  5)  accompanies  the  reprint  of  the 
Latin  text  by  a  new  French  translation,  that  made  in  1762  by  order  of  the  Dauphin 
being  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  unsatisfactory.  It  also  contains  Loyola's  famous 
letter  on  the  virtue  of  obedience,  with  a  translation,  and  in  an  appendix  a  series  of 
valuable  notes  illustrative  of  difierent  parts  of  the  Constitutions,  chiefiy  by  reference 
other  parts  of  the  Institutum, 
Jf  This  is  no  rlietorical  figure  of  ours ;  the  Directorium  so  describes  the  process : 

atura  ipea^  profsertim  in  iis  qui  timidioret  sunt  et  pusillanimeSf  in  illd  quasi  agouid 

hmmodo  opprimitur  et  suffocatur." — Direct,  c,  xxxiii.  §  3. 
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first  sobjected  to  a  searching  examinatioii  touching  his  past  his- 
torj,  his  position  in  the  worU,  his  family  and  connexions,  his  cir- 
cumstances, his  bodily  and  mental  constitution,  and  other  points 
upon  consideration  of  which  the  society  decides  how  far  he  may 
make  a  good  Jesuit.  This  is  fair  enough ;  if  a  man  is  not  likely 
to  answer  its  purpose,  the  society  has  a  right  to  say  that  it  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  though  it  may  seem  hard  to  shut 
him  out  from  what,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  Jesuits 
themselves,  is  the  royal  road  to  Christian  perfection.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  candidate  is  thought  worthy,  the  terms  of  admission 
to  the  novitiate  are  communicated  to  him.  These  are  as  follows : 
— He  is  to  dispose  of  all  his  property,  actual  and  reversionary,  by 
application  of  the  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  his  just  debts,  to 
pious  and  charitable  uses ;  practically,  for  the  most  part,  in  favour 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  which  undertakes  the  office  of  Great 
Almoner  for  its  deluded  victims.  This  disposal  of  property  is 
to  be  made  either  on  entering  upon  the  novitiate,  or  at  all  events 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  at  any  moment  that  the 
superior  may  command  it  to  be  done  ;  and  that  without  any 
reservation  in  favour  of  his  relatives'.  Though  he  may  decline 
to  strip  himself  at  once  of  all  his  property,  he  is  not  to  retain  any 
money  in  his  hands,  nor  to  deposit  money  with  any  person  what- 
ever ;  but  to  place  all  the  money  he  has  in  the  hands  of  the 
cashier  of  the  novitiate.  He  is  never  to  go  out  of  the  house 
without  permission  from  the  superior,  and  then  as  a  rule  only 
with  a  companion,  chosen  not  by  him  but  for  him ;  and  in  the 
house  he  is  only  permitted  to  converse,  and  that  but  sparingly, 
with  particular  individuals  pointed  out  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
He  is  not  to  hold  any  communication  personally,  or  by  letter, 

'  "  Id  order/'  says  the  JEfamen,  "  that  they  may  yield  more  perfect  obedience  to 
the  Gospel,  which  says  not, '  ffive  to  your  relations/  but '  give  to  the  poor ;' "  ["  It 
18  Cobban  11"  Mark  vii.  11. J  "and  that  they  may  set  to  all  a  better  example  of 
laying  aside  all  inordinate  affection  towards  relatives,"  ["  without  natural 
AFVCCTiOM  ! ! "  2  Tim.  iii.  3.]  "  and  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences  of  an  inordi- 
nate distribution  arising  from  this  affection  ;  and  moreover,  that  they  may  the  more 
firmly  and  stably  persevere  in  their  vocation,  all  recourse  to  parents  and  other 
relations  being  cut  off,  and  the  very  recollection  of  them  become  useless,  {ad 
fmremUt  et  eomtamgmneot  recurrendi,  et  ad  inutilem  ipsorum  memoriatn  aditu  pracluso.") 
— Eanuu  Gen.  c.  iv.  §  2.  The  rigidity  with  which  these  terms  are  enforced  is  incre- 
dible ;  none  bnt  a  Jesuit  can  insist  on  such  a  bargain.  We  know  a  case  of  recent 
occurrence  in  this  country,  in  which  a  young  man  who  was  not  only  most  anxious 
to  join  the  order,  but  was  already  more  than  half  accepted,  was  harshly  Repelled, 
simply  because  he  bad  too  much  heart  to  suffer  his  aged  father,  who  had  a  wife  and 
daughter  to  support  by  his  exertions  as  a  trader,  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  nearly 
half  his  little  property,  to  be  paid  down  in  ready  money,  the  price  which  the 
Jesuits  had  actually  prevailed  upon  him  to  offer  for  his  son's  admission.  The 
young  man  afterwards  went  to  the  English  college  at  Rome,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
Romish  clergy  of  the  London  district :  his  refusal  by  the  Jesuits  left  for  years  after 
•D  imprewioD  of  deep  melancholy  upon  his  mind. 
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with  any  of  his  friends  or  relatives,  nnless  on  a  special  emergencj, 
with  the  permission  of  the  superior ;  and  in  that  case  he  is  to  put 
any  letters  which  he  may  write  or  receive,  into  the  hands  of  his 
superior,  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  forward  or  to  sup- 
press them  as  he  sees  fit.  He  is  to  lay  aside  all  natural  affection ' 
towards  relatives,  and  to  resign  all  friendships.  He  is  to  be  con- 
tent to  have  all  his  faults  reported  to  his  superiors,  and  in  like 
manner  to  report  those  of  others  \    Upon  these  terms,  and  a 

^  Again,  dffropyot.  The  passage,  Luke  xiv.  26.  is  perverted  to  support  this 
atrocious  injunction ;  and  by  way  of  making  compliance  with  it  easier,  die  follow* 
iag  prescription  is  griven : — "  In  order  that  the  expression  may  come  in  aid  of  the 
sentiment,  it  is  a  holy  counsel  that  they  should  accustom  themselves  to  say,  not 
'  We  ham  parents,  or  brethren  ;'  but  '  We  had  parents  or  brethren.' "  Examen  Gen, 
c.  iv.  Decl.  C. 

'  The  rules  upon  which  this  horrible  system  of  universal  mutual  etpUmagt  re8t% 
are  laid  down  with  admirable  naiveti.  **  For  the  greater  advancement  in  spiritu- 
ality, and  especially  for  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  submission  and  humility  in 
the  individual  himself,  every  one  must  be  content  to  have  all  his  faults  and  defects^ 
and  whatever  else  has  been  noticed  or  observed  in  him,  reported  to  the  superior! 
by  every  one  who  has  become  acquainted  with  them  otherwise  than  in  the  confes- 
sional."— **  All  are  to  be  content  to  be  corrected  by  means  of  their  neighbours,  and 
to  assist  in  their  correction,  and  to  be  ready  to  report  each  other,  in  all  due  love  and 
charity,  for  their  greater  spiritual  advancement ;  especially  if  this  be  ei^oined  and 
required  by  the  superior  who  has  charge  of  them,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God." 
Summ.  Constit.  Reg,  IX.  &  X.  A  feeling  of  repugnance  against  this  system,  which  is 
not  confined  to  the  pupils  and  the  novices,  but  pervades  the  entire  order,  reaching 
even  the  general  himself,  by  means  of  his  admonitor  and  assistants,  appears  to  have 
gained  ground  at  one  time  in  the  society ;  for  in  the  sixth  congregation  these  rules 
were  sharply  canvassed  ;  but  General  Aquaviva  was  wide  awake  for  the  interests  of 
the  order,  and  took  care  that  no  ambiguity  should  remain  on  the  subject.  It  was 
therefore  settled,  that  it  is  lawful  for  all  to  report  to  the  superior  as  to  a  father, 
every  fault  of  his  neighbours,  whether  serious  or  trifling ;  and  that  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rule  ;  that  by  a^eeing  to  the  terms  proposed  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Examerit  the  members  of  the  society  renounce  every  right  in  regard  to  their 
good  name,  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  this  system  of  reporting,  and  grive  to 
all  permission  to  inform  the  superior  of  every  thing,  important  or  unimportant,  which 
may  have  been  noticed  in  them ;  that  although,  generally  speaking,  confidential 
communications  voluntarily  made  by  one  to  another  under  the  seal  of  secrecy, 
though  not  in  confession,  are  not  to  be  included  under  this  rule,  yet  if  he  who  hat 
received  such  a  communication  should  for  some  grave  reasons  doubt  whether  he 
ought  not  to  divulge  it,  he  is  to  look  diligently  into  the  opinions  of  the  doctors,  and 
thereupon  to  act  as  he  shall  see  fit;  that  the  express  order  or  demand  of  the  superior 
is  not  to  be  waited  for.  but  that  the  members  are  to  report  each  other  voluntarily, 
without  being  required  to  do  so  ;  that  in  matters  likely  to  lead  to  mischievous  con- 
sequences, and  more  especially  in  cases  of  evil  speaking,  murmuring,  or  discontent 
against  the  superiors,  it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  give  immediate  information,  and 
that  equally  with  a  view  either  to  moral  discipline,  or,  if  the  case  require  it,  to  judi- 
cial proceedings.  It  was  further  determined,  as  reffards  the  use  to  be  made  of  in- 
formation so  secretly  obtained  by  the  superior,  that  he  is  never  to  give  up  the  name 
of  his  informant  without  his  consent,  which,  however,  the  latter  may  at  times  be 
bound  to  give  ;  that  he  is  in  every  possible  way  to  bear  his  informant  harmlen  \ 
neither  is  he,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  allow  the  information  itself  to  transpire  ;  nor  in 
any  case  to  make  it  known  farther  than  is  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  application 
of  a  remedy;  that  superiors  are  to  communicate  freely  with  each  other  on  the 
information  they  receive  concerning  those  placed  under  them  ;  that  the  superior  it 
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general  promise  of  submuBion  to  his  mperiors  in  all  things,  he  is 
admitted  to  the  novitiate,  which  lasts  two  years,  and  is  passed,  to 
the  exdusioii  of  study  or  any  other  occupation  which  might  help 
to  sustain,  satisfy,  or  enlarge  the  mind,  in  the  repetition  of 
spiritual  exi^rcises,  in  the  examination  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
society,  or  rather  of  such  parts  of  them  as  it  may  be  judged  ex* 
pedient  to  show  him,  (Exam,  Gen.  c.  i.  Decl.  G.,)  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  one  and  all-sufficient  virtue  of  the  Jesuit,  obedience. 
For  the  more  effectual  exercise  of  the  latter,  the  novice  is  during 
the  first  year  of  his  novitiate  subjected  to  various  probations,  sucn 
as  the  following : — To  serve  for  a  month  or  two  as  attendant  in  a 
hospital ;  to  travel  without  money,  begging  his  way;  to  fill  the  low- 
est situations  in  the  household,  to  assist  in  cooking  and  sweeping 
the  house,  and  to  perform  other  menial  offices  ;  to  instruct  young 
children  and  ignorant  persons  ;  and  to  be  content  with  the  worst 
possible  fare.  In  whatever  situation  he  may  find  himself,  and 
whosoever  may  be  placed  over  him  for  the  time,  even  though  it 
should  be  one  of  the  household  servants,  to  whom  he  is  assigned 
as  an  assistant,  he  is  to  show  to  this  his  temporary  superior  all  due 
reverence,  and  to  '^  obey  his  commands,  as  if  they  came  from  the 
lips  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.^  The  novice  is  to  confess, 
and  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament  once  a  week,  on  pain  of  having 
his  food  withheld  from  him,  (si  ad  Confes^onem  non  accederenty 
subtnxAatur  eis  cibus  corporis^  donee  eibum  spiritus  sumant. 
Const.  Pars  iii.  c.  i.  Decl.  Q.)  Within  three  months  after  his 
entrance  he  is  to  make  a  general  confession  of  his  whole  life,  and 
this  is  to  be  repeated  from  the  point  last  arrived  at,  from  six 
months  to  six  months.     He  is  of  course  bound  to  submit  to  all 

in  no  ease  to  require  bii  informant  to  give  the  information  in  writing,  as  that  might 
expose  bim  to  judicial  proceedings ;  that  the  superior  is  to  proceed  against  the  per- 
son denonoeed  not  only  by  private  admonition,  by  threats,  by  stricter  surveillance,  but 
also  by  remortl,  by  deprivation  of  office  and  the  like ;  that  in  minor  cases  the  superior 
may  make  the  mattera  subject  of  public  reprehension  in  the  refectory,  saving  the  person 
ioformed  against,  but  above  all  the  informer,  as  much  as  possible ;  that  in  cases  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  the  superior  may,  upon  such  private  information,  even  proceed 
to  expulsion  from  the  order,  provided  it  be  done  quietly  and  upon  some  plausible  pre- 
tenee..  Lastly,  to  soften  the  odiousness  of  the  system,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
rules  of  the  IPranciscans  and  Mioorites,  and  mure  particularly  to  a  decree  of  St. 
Bonaventura,  which,  however,  only  declares  that  the  fact  of  his  participation  in 
crime  does  not  relieve  the  accomplice  from  the  obligation  of  giving  information  to 
the  superior.  Deer.  Cmgr.  VI.  49  &  50  pa»$im.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  as 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  French  clergy  of  the  present  day  are  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  Jesuitism,  that  the  vile  system  of  secret  spiritual  police  here 
recommended,  baa  been  adopted  on  a  large  scale  by  the  French  Bishops  with  regard 
to  the  unhappy  desservantg,  and  has  borne  such  abundant  fruit  that,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Friret  AUignolt  in  their  work  de  VEtat  actuel  du  Clergi  en  France, 
*'  secret  accusationa  have  in  all  the  dioceses  been  multiplied  beyond  measure,  and 
that  in  some  dioceses  there  is  not  a  single  priest  who  has  not  at  one  time  or  another 
been  denooneed." 
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the  rules  of  the  society,  and  also  to  undeigo  withodt  murmuring 
the  different  penances  which  his  confessors  and  his  superiors  may 
prescribe  to  him  from  time  to  time ;  as  well  as  to  endure,  withoi^ 
murmur  or  complaint,  any  ill-treatment,  defamation,  or  indimity 
to  which  he  may  be  subjected.  Lastly,  at  the  expiration  of  th^ 
two  years,  he  is  questioned  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  the 
spiritual  desires  after  perfection  which  he  experiences;  if  be 
should  answer  unsatisfi^ctorily,  he  is  asked  next,  whether  he  feels 
in  himself  at  least  a  desire  to  feel  such  desires !  By  this  means, 
and  by  a  continuance  of  ascetic  practices,  he  is  generally  brought 
at  last  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  is  then,  on  taking  the 
three  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  formally  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  order,  and  put  under  further  training  for  what* 
ever  station  in  it  the  superiors  may  consider  most  suitable  to  him. 
Exanien  Generate^  c.  iv.  passim.     CanstiL  Pars  iii.  c.  L  passim. 

Having  conducted  the  unhappy  novice  thus  far,  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  and  realize  his  situation.  Under  the  influence  of 
religious  excitement,  real  or  factitious,  he  has  taken  the  fatal  step 
of  cutting  from  under  him  all  the  supports  with  which  a  kind 
Providence  had  surrounded  him,  and  cast  himself  into  the  arms 
of  a  body,  of  whose  immense  power  he  had  often  heard,  and  by 
whose  iron  grasp  he  now  feels  himself  crushed.  Excitement 
does  not  last  for  ever ;  the  hour  of  reflection  arrives  in  its  turn ; 
a  sense  of  disappointment  begins  to  creep  over  him.  At  first 
he  resists  it ;  but  it  returns  again  and  again ;  recoUections  of  his 
former  life,  of  his  friends  and  his  family,  crowd  in  upon  him ;  with 
them  his  heart  felt  wann  and  happy;  here  all  is  icy  coldness 
around  him,  and  deep  indescribable  misery  within.  The  thought 
suggests  itself  that  he  has  been  too  hasty,  that  he  has  taken  a 
false  step,  that  he  has  been  mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  the 
order  with  which  he  has  connected  himself,  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
he  has  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  his  own  fitness  for  such  a 
life.  At  first  he  seeks  to  suppress  that  too ;  but  it  rises  again 
and  again ;  the  experience,  tne  bitter,  desolating  experience  of 
every  day  and  hour  goes  to  confirm  it.  He  becomes  more  and 
more  deeply  convinced  that  he  has  fooled  away  his  life''s  hap- 
piness, and,  what  is  far  worse,  possibly  his  eternal  salvation ;  for 
ne  feels  tliat  spiritual  improvement  is  impossible  in  a  situation 
against  which  his  whole  being  revolts.  He  looks  forward  upon 
what  lies  before  him,  upon  the  vows  which  he  is  to  take,  the 
obedience  which  he  is  to  promise,  the  uncertainty  of  the  employ- 
ment to  which  he  will  hereafter  be  put,  by  the  arbitraiy  decision 
of  those  under  whose  cold,  hypocritical  tyranny  he  is  already 
suffering  so  much.  He  sees  that  he  must  unavoidably  become 
more  and  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  net  in 
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which  he  has  been  caught ;  that  he  is  hopelessly  and  for  ever  1 
abject  slave  of  a  pitiless  system ;  and  to  work  up  his  indign: 
sense  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  to  the  highest  pit 
he  remembers,  and  is  told  time  after  time,  that  all  this 
expressly  €ui  majorem  Dei  qloriam. 

Might  he  not  retrace  his  steps !     What  would  he  not  give 
he  had  a  friend  with  whom  he  might  consult !     Perhaps 
confessor  or  his  superior  might  give  him  good  advice!     Tl 
treat  it  all  as  the  rebellion  oi  the  old  Adam,  which  must  be 
iressed;  they  mflict  penances,  but  do  not  produce  convicti 
^e  looks  around  him,  but  there  is  no  friend  whom  he  co 
['/  trust.     If  he  were  to  open  his  lips  to  any  of  the  associates  wh 

";]^~'    I  have  been  assigned  him,  the  chances  are  that  he  would 

—  I  reported  to  the  superior  as  a  bad  subject,  as  a  breeder  of  ( 
:  content  and  mutiny  against  the  order.     The  false  and  unnatu 

"^  language  which  he  haia  been  taught  to  make  use  of  by  way 

spiritual  exercise,  now  returns  upon  him  in  bitter  reality : 
^:  had  a  father,  a  mother,  friends,  relatives  !'^     Could  he  but  U 

^'-  counsel  with  them !  but  that  is  impossible.     If  he  were  to  wi 

-  to  them,  his  letter  probably  would  never  reach  them.     Or,  ii 
?  did,  how  is  he  to  know  that  they  would  sympathise  with  hi 

If  they  approved  the  step  he  took,  they  will  blame  him ;  if  tl 
dia^proved  it,  they  may  not  be  disposed  to  pity  him.  Possi 
they  may  love  him  still;  possibly  they  would  assist  him;  I 
how  is  luB  ever  to  know  \  Suppose  he  were  to  make  his  esca 
But  how  shall  he  manage  it?  He  lias  not  a  farthing  at 
disposal.  If  he  fail,  he  will  be  sent  he  knows  not  whither,  1 
subjected  he  knows  not  to  what  punishment.  If  he  succe 
what  is  to  become  of  him  \  Like  a  dead  man  returned  from 
grave,  he  will  scare  men  by  his  very  look,  and  whithersoever 
goes,  the  curse  of  excommunication  will  follow  him*.  Wi 
then  is  he  to  do !  Finding  himself  thus  fenced  round  on  cvi 
side,  his  living  soul  immured  as  it  were  within  the  more  tl 
stone  walls  of  the  order,  he  may  perhaps  for  a  time  secrc 
indulge  a  raving  mood,  approaching  even  to  blasphemy  at 
remembrance  of  the  oft  repeated  phrase  ad  majorem  Dei  gloria 
but  as  madmen,  after  fruitlessly  knocking  their  heads  agai 
their  prison  walls,  grow  tranquil  from  very  exhaustion,  so  wil 
happen  to  him ;  he  will  sink  down  into  a  state  of  mental  i 
moral  prostration.  Then,  probably,  the  thought  of  that  God 
whose  name  he  has  been  so  fearfully  abused,  will  occur  to  hi 
he  will  seek  to  calm  the  storms  of  his  soul  by  prayer  to  Ilim  v 

'  Fugidvi  ■ocietatis  ipio  facto  excomraunicationem  incurrunt.    Cong,  Gen. 
Can.  iL  ct  Deer,  xxxis. 
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M  dm  nftvR  4f  dK  mRSBoL  Phmr!  oL.  iuiMMit  of  lidl  f 
^»fn  ^hdc  ill  am:  mernd  ia  dixa  favM  phrp.  He  wiD  knre  to 
f)nuf«»r  40  s^fxjnxiz  -X  ^ifv^Tj  hnmr  he  spent  oa  Iub  knees,  and 
(«rJMr  'nap»  v>  ^  »  lie  as  in  die  pnuHiate  of  Ckid*  or  else,  if 
ju^  «tiV>r  vu^  >»9Ai:  hint  *'f(  hm  seeres  sorrows  and  Mm  odbosomingB 
to  *Ju^  F«tiru»r  '/  fjcfriu  to  ^^acase  fabn.  be  wSl  lie  interdicted  tUs 
iMT  fi»fKr^  <y  *iu^  '-jccrvnaed  sooL  and  itAimd  hock  to  *^numnar 
V-^M*  zcui  '*■  nawrAv-jaekT  ^liefe  b  the  Ban  of  m  thooBand, 
Mc?. '/  vn  nhrjOMUuift,  that  iroidd  T«ncnre  to  aflinn  thai  his  moral 
^^jngpus  iuui  ^xyfTgrj,  even  tiioagii  he  be  in  the  fidaesa  of  Ub 
itftr^snisrJk.  offAlri  rM  .foperior  to  the  borrocs  of  anch  m  atoation  ! 
AtA  fjrfm  AaS\,  a  y>ath  nve  above  them,  wfaoae  strength  has  been 
\sr»k0iu  \M''int  x*  hati  erioie  to  its  ripeneas !  or  the  weazr  pOgrim, 
W/  t/y>k  Tf^tagpt  in  the  iMTitiate,  becaoae  ho  soni  was  longing 
ft>r  r^Mt  and  {i^a#k  ?  Of  the  wmmenae  majorhr  of  moi  it  maj 
^ffji  y<tU^,  fjsfVtitttr  be  predicted,  that  nnder  the  influence  of 
tit'^t  ^'m^iyHnff  t^^  will  become,  what  the  srstem  ia  confessedly 
mt^m/led  t/#  yrAw:f:.  4rj  sticks  and  dead  coqises',  mere  passiTe 
UifM,  jytMing:  thern^lves  instiDCtively  to  the  impglse  of  the  power 
that  hiAAh  and  wields  them. 

Thm  feature  t4  the  system  of  LDyob^  that  it  is  a  process  of 
ifpfritijal  lirmkicide,  we  hold  to  be  a  rery  important  point ;  one 
U$  wbi/rfi  MtfRcient  prominence  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  given  by  those,  who  have  written  upon  the  dangerous 
charair;t/;r  of  the  order.  In  the  first  place,  it  accounts  for  what 
on  no  othf^r  supfKwition  appears  credible,  the  compactness  of 
viliany  to  which  the  thousands  of  puppets,  of  which  the  order 
is  c/nnfKiserl,  are  easily  made  subservient,  whenever  it  may  suit 
thriMe  who  pull  the  wires  in  the  eternal  city ;  in  the  second  place 
it  thrrnvs  innnensf;  light  up^m  the  debasement  of  mind  and  cha- 
ract/fT  which  must  in^^vitably  diffuse  itself  wherever  that  order 
olitains  cxt'.'nsive  influence  in  the  education  of  a  people;  a 
c^nidusion  strikingly  borne  </ut  by  the  decay  of  the  national 
mind  and  charactrsr  in  all  thr>se  countries  in  which  the  Jesuits 
Huccefidi'd  in  cstablisliing  themselves  as  the  instructors  of  the 
nation ;  and,  lastly,  it  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  iniquity  with 
which  tlie  order  is  chargeable,  viz.,  that  it  kills  and  destroys 
by  its  wily  machin(;ry  that  which  it  is  the  will  of  God  should 
Ik!  (|iiick<;nf*d  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  last  con- 
sidfiration  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  theologian,  enabling  him 

'  Nihi  r|iiiRr]ii(*  permiadcat,  quod  qui  sub  Obedienti&  vivunt,  ae  ferri  ac  regi  a 
DivitiA  provi(l<*ntifi  per  Supcriores  suos  iiinere  debcnt,  perinde  ac  si  cadaver  essentf 
quorl  qiioquovcniiiii  firni,  vt  quitcumque  rationc  tractari  se  sinit ;  vel  similiter  atqtu 
§tni»  hamulus,  qui  nbicumquv  ct  quacumque  in  re  velit  eo  uti,  qui  eum  manu  tenet,  ei 
InaorviL     ConsUt.  Pars  vi.  c.  i.  {  I. 
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to  form  a  Aedaxve  judgment  cm  the  subject,  independently  of  all 
the  aecondaay  points  upon  which  the  controTersy  respecting  the 
merita  and  demerits  of  the  Jesuits  usually  turns.  The  first 
consideration  concerns  the  historian,  who  finds  it  often  difficult, 
with  the  clearest  evidence  of  facts  in  his  hands,  to  gain  credence 
for  the  tale  of  enormous  wickedness  which  he  has  to  tell  when 
he  comes  to  chronicle  the  doines  of  the  Jesuits ;  as  a  conspiracy 
of  so  many  and  so  devoted  individuals  to  work  out  an  evil  purpose, 
appears  to  the  ordinary  apprehension  and  the  common  charity 
of  mankind  too  monstrous  a  supposition  to  be  true.  The  second 
of  the  considerations  named  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
politiciaa,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  decide,  as  our  legislators 
are  at  this  present  crisis,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  any  state  to 
hand  over  the  rising  generations  of  the  land,  or  any  portion  of 
them,  to  a  corporation  whose  whole  system  is  calculated,  and 
with  the  most  consummate  skill  adapted,  to  destroy  in  man  all 
that  makes  him  a  man,  and  renders  him  capable  of  being  made  a 
Christian.  And  all  this  with  what  view !  With  no  other  view 
than  to  level  all  opposition  against  the  anti-christian  usurpation 
of  Borne,  whose  tool  Jesuitism  has  been  from  its  beginning,  and 
has  finally  become  its  last  and  only  resource.  Nothing  short 
of  the  m<^  absolute  resignation  of  both  the  will  and  the  judg-^ 
meat  can  render  any  man  a  trustworthy  instrument  of  Uome 
and  of  its  manifold  and  ofiensive  corruptions.  That  resignation  is 
attained  in  the  Jesuit  order,  as  under  no  other  system  of  training 
or  discipliiie,  and  it  is  what  in  Jesuit  language  is  caUed  «  obe- 
dience. 

*'  What  I  have  thus  spoken  concerning  obedience,"  says  the  ce- 
lebrated epistle  of  Ignatius,  *'  is  to  be  observed  alike  by  private 
members  towards  their  immediate  superiors,  by  the  rectors,  and  local 
fuperiora  towards  the  provincials,  by  the  provincials  towards  the 
general,  and  by  the  general  hinoself  towards  him  whom  God  has  set 
over  him,  his  vicar  on  earth ;  so  that  a  perfect  distinction  of  orders, 
and  thereby  peace  and  charity,  may  be  maintained,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  the  good  government  either  of  our  society  or  of 
any  other  association.  For  in  this  way  does  Divine  Providence  order 
all  things  sweetly,  leading  on  the  lowest  things  by  things  middle, 
middle  things  by  the  highest,  and  all  things  to  its  own  ends.  Hence 
that  subordination  of  one  angelic  hierarchy  under  another ;  hence  the 
connexion  by  which  the  heavenly  and  other  moveable  bodies  are  linked 
together  in  their  several  positions,  whose  changes  and  motions  alt 
descend  in  regular  order  from  one  highest  movent  to  the  very  lowest. 
Even  to  on  earth  also  the  like  is  seen,  both  in  every  state  ruled  by 
good  laws,  and  especially  in  the  ecclesiastic  hierarchy,  all  the  members 
and  functions  of  which  are  derived  from  the  one  general  vicar  of  Christ 
our  Lord :  and  the  more  accurately  this  order  and  arrangement  is  adhered 
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to,  the  rigfater  aod  the  better  is  the  goTcnunent.  How  grieroos  ilis  cm 
the  ooDtnuy  are  broaght  upon  manr  human  societies  by  neglect  of 
t}&U  order,  ii  most  evident.  And  therefore  do  I  most  ardently  wish, 
that  in  this  societj,  whereof  the  Lord  has  committed  to  as  some  charge 
and  care,  this  virtoe  may  so  diligently  be  practised,  and  flourishy  as  if 
therein  consUted  the  well-being  and  the  entire  safety  of  oar  Society." 
E^tt.  S.  F.  S.  Ignatii  de  viri.  obed.  §  20. 

This  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  Loyola,  not  to  fonnd 
a  particular  order,  in  which  indiTiduals  might  practise  a  particular 
ruV;  of  reli^nous  life,  but  to  create  an  instrument,  compact  and 
fKiwerfiil,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy.  Upon 
the  attainment  of  this  object,  that  admirably  contrived  oode 
of  laws  to  which  we  must  once  more  call  the  attention  of  onr 
rfoulcrn^  the  Constitutions,  is  calculated.  The  general  of  the 
onlfrr  n^idc-s  at  Rome* ;  at  Rome  the  General  Congregations  are 
held ' ;  at  IU>nie,  therefore,  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
pTiwers  of  the  society  are  concentrated.  From  Rome,  as  the 
Cf^ntre,  the  chain  of  the  order  is  laid  around  the  earth  with  iron 
linkH,  riveted  together  by  the  vow  of  blind,  unquestioning 
obe^lience. 

The  general  holds  in  his  hands  the  most  absolute  means  of 
crmtrnl  over  the  movements  of  this  Papal  militia  in  every  quarter 
of  tlie  globe.  Not  only  are  reports  periodicaUy  sent  from  every 
|Kiint  at  which  the  society  has  a  station  of  any  kind,  to  the 
provincials,  and  from  them  to  the  general,  but  the  local  superiore 
and  tlie  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  also  in  direct 
communication  with  the  general,  who  thus  receives  constantly 
a  double  Hc;t  of  reports,  some  of  which  are  official,  and  laid  by 
him  iK'fore  the  board  of  assistants,  others  secret  (with  the 
jriHcrii>tion  tfoli),  which  are  read  by  none  but  the  general  himself 
anrl  the  secretary  of  the  order.  Lists  of  all  the  membera  of  the 
W)C'i<;ty,  with  notes  on  their  character,  conduct,  abilities,  &c.,  are 
likewise  sent  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  enable  the  general 
to  k(.'(*|)  a  complete  survey  of  the  instruments  at  his  command, 
and  of  the  materials  he  has  to  work  upon*.  The  property  of  the 
order  ^  is  all  vested  in  the  general,  the  provincials  and  local 

'  ('oiiKtit  I'arH  viii.  c.  i.  §  7»  c.  v.  §  I.  *  Constit.  Pars  viiL  c.  v.  §  1. 

'  (!oiiHtit.  Pars  viii.  c.  i.  §  9.  Dccl.  L.  M.  N. 

*  One  of  tlu;  most  curiouH  of  the  many  evasions  by  which  the  society  escapes,  as 
it  WiTc,  frnm  the  operation  of  its  own  rules,  is  the  combination  of  the  profession  of 
poverty  both  indivuhial  and  corporate,  with  the  possession  of  immense  wealth.  The 
contrivance  is  this:  The  professed  houses  are  mendicant  establishments,  and  can 
hold  no  property;  the  collef^es  on  the  contrary  can  accept  gifts  and  endowments,  and 
fiiMjuire  property  to  any  amount :  the  general,  who  is  at  the  head  of  both,  is  thus 
at  once  a  begy^ar,  and  a  rich  proprietor;  a  beggar,  as  the  chief  of  a  mendicant 
order;  a  rich  proprietor,  as  the  trustee  general  of  all  the  endowments  of  the  society'^ 
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auperioTs  acting  in  all  financial  matters  by  procuration  from 
him,  and  agreeably  to  his  direction ;  with  this  only  restriction, 
that  the  dissolution  of  any  college,  and  consequent  appropriation 
of  its  revenues  to  other  purposes,  and  the  transfer  of  property 
from  one  province  to  another,  requires  the  concurrence  of  the 
general  congregation*.  And  as  over  the  property,  so  is  the 
generates  authority  supreme  over  the  persons  belonging  to  the 
society.  The  power  of  admission  both  to  the  novitiate,  and 
to  the  society  itself,  is  inherent  in  him,  and  is  exercised  by 
others  only  as  his  representatives,  and  in  common  cases.  Cases 
which  present  any  special  difficulty,  must  be  referred  to  the 

Seneral.  Those  to  whom  the  power  of  admission  is  ordinarily 
elegated,  are  the  provincials,  the  rectors  of  colleges,  and  superiors 
of  houses'.  With  the  exception  of  the  four  assistants  and  the 
admonitor,  who  are,  like  himself,  elected  by  the  general  con- 
gr^ation^,  the  general  appoints  all  the  great  officers  and  other 
functionaries  of  the  society ;  the  offices  of  provincial,  local  supe- 
rior, and  rector,  are  generally  held  for  three  years;  but  they 
may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  general*.  He  has  complete 
power  over  the  employment  of  all  the  members,  whom  he  can 
order  to  pursue  particular  studies,  to  execute  special  missions, 
to  go  forth  as  preachers,  confessors,  or  missionaries  into  any 
part  of  the  world,  the  general'^s  command  being  at  any  moment 
sufficient  to  efiect  the  most  complete  change  in  the  position, 
the  station,  and  occupation  of  every  member  of  the  society  ^  He 
exercises  over  them  all  a  sovereign  penal  and  dispensing 
power,  including  that  of  expulsion  and  re-admission ' ;  for  so  abso- 
lute is  his  sway,  that  he  is  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  those  who 
hold  his  commission  for  any  given  purpose,  but  may  at  any 
time  rescind  or  modify  their  determinations,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure,  which  is  law  to  the  whole  society,  and  to  all 

eolleget.  The  amount  of  the  society's  wealth  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that 
at  the  time  of  its  expulsion  from  France  the  property  of  the  order  within  the  territory 
of  France  alone  amounted  to  68  millions  of  francs.  The  endowed  colleges  were 
always  the  most  numerous.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  century  the  society  had  21  pro- 
fessed houses  and  293  colleges,  that  is  to  say,  as  M.  Quinet  shrewdly  observes,  21 
bands  for  refusing  and  293  for  accepting  wealth.  There  is  an  amusing  slip  of  the 
pen  in  one  of  the  decrees  (the  58th)  of  the  2nd  general  congregation,  the  society 
being  placed  in  contradistinction  with  the  vert  Ckriati  pauperes. 

*  Constit.  Pars  iv.  c.  ii ;  c.  x.  §  1 — 3.  Pars  ix.  c  iiL  {  6 — 7»  17;  besides  a 
number  of  decrees  passed  in  the  general  congregations  on  this  subject 

*  Constit  Pars  i  c.  i.  §  1.  and  2.  Decl.  b.  ;  c  ii.  DecL  c. ;  Pars  ix.  c.  iii.  {  1.  Decl.  a. 
'  Constit  Pars  ix.  c.  iv.  §  4 ;  c.  v.  §  2, 3. 

*  Constit  Pars  is.  c.  iii.  §  14 — 16;  Decl.  i.  k. 

'  Constit  Pars  ix.  c.  iiL  §  2 ;  Pars  viL  c.  i.  §  2  ;  c.  ii.  Pars  ix.  c.  iii.  §  9.  Decl. 
r,  o.  B. 

^  Constit  Pars  ix.  c.  iii.  §  11 ;  §  8 ;  Decl.  d.;  Pars  ii.  c.  i  §  2 ;  Pars  ix.  c.  iii. 
f  I  ;  Ordin.  Gener.  c.  xiL ;  Constit  Pars  ii.  c.  iv.  §  1, 6. 

VOL.  V. — NO,  IX. — MARCH,  1846.  TL 
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its  members,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  to  them  in  the  [Jace 
of  Christ*. 

Such  are  the  gigantic  powers  wielded  by  that  irresponsible* 
spiritual  despot,  me  general  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  But  who 
are  his  subjects!  This  is  a  question  hr  more  difficult  to 
answer  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Ostenably*  they 
are : — 

1.  The  professed  Jesuits  under  obligation  of  four  vows,  Pror 
fessi  quatuor  Votarum^  i.  e.y  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity, 
and  of  special  obedience  to  the  Pope  respecting  the  missions; 
who  alone  have  an  absolute  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  general 
congregation,  and  by  whom  exclusively  the  general  is  elected. 
Their  number  is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
other  members.  At  Loyola^s  death  there  were  not. more  than 
forty  professed  Jesuits,  while  the  numerical  force  of  the  order 
exceeded  one  thousand*. 

2.  The  professed  Jesuits  under  obligation  of  three  vows  only, 
Profem  trium  Votorum^  viz.,  those  of  obedience,  poverty,  and 
chastity ;  an  exceptional  grade,  conferred  upon  laymen  as  well  as 
priests,  as  a  special  favour,  by  virtue  of  a  bull  of  Julius  III. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  class  comprises  what  are 
called  J^suites  de  robe  courte^  that  is,  incorporated  members  who 
do  not  avow  their  connexion  with  the  order,  and  have  dispensa- 
tion to  live  in  conformity  with  the  world ;  a  position  occupied 
chiefly  by  men  of  influence  and  high  standing,  who  can  serve  the 
interests  of  the  society  more  efiectually  than  if  they  were  to 
make  open  profession  of  Jesuitism;  they  may  be  called  to 
sit  and  vote  in  general  congregations,  but  not  for  the  election  of 
the  general*. 

'  Constit  Para  ix.  o.  iii.  §  20.  The  following  provision  connected  with  thia  power 
of  the  general,  is  remarkably  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  order.  **  Although 
the  general  may,  in  his  letters  patent  addressed  to  the  provincials  and  other  local 
superiora,  commit  to  them  the  most  extensive  powers,  in  order  that  their  inferion 
may  treat  them  with  the  greater  reverence,  and  conduct  themselves  with  the  more 
submission  and  humility,  yet  he  may  by  secret  lettera  circumscribe  and  limit  the 
powers  so  conferred  to  any  extent  that  he  may  think  expedient.'* — ConstU,  Pan  iL 
c.  i  Decl.  B. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  constitutions  contain  certain  provisions  for  controlling  the 
general  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and  in  certain  cases  calling  him  to  account,  and 
even  removing  him  from  his  office.  (CotuiiL  Part  ix.  c.  iv.  v.)  But  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how,  with  the  despotic  power  possessed  by  the  greneral,  these  provisiona 
can  ever  be  brought  to  hear ;  and  it  la  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  only  two  instances 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  society,  in  which  the  greneral  was  interfered 
with,  it  was  done  for  the  maintenance  of  the  corruptions  of  the  order  againat  con- 
templated reforms. 

*  Constit.  Pars  v.  c.  i.  Decl.  A. 

*  Constit.  Pars  v.  c.  ii.  §  1,2,  c.  iii.  §  2—4 ;  Pars  viii.  c.  iii.  DecL  a.,  Cr^tineau- 
Joly,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

*  There  is  an  evident  mystery  about  this  chiss  of  members.     Its  institution  datee 
of  the  year  ld50,when  it  was  provided  for  in  a  bull  of  Juliua  III.  by  an  exceptional 
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3.  The  formed  Spiritual  Coadjutors,  Coadjutores  formati 
mriiuales^  an  inferior  grade  to  that  of  the  Pro/em  quatuar 
Vatarum,  A  lower  degree  of  qualification,  and  a  shorter  time 
of  probaticni,  is  required  for  their  admission ;  they  take  the  three 

cUuae;  '^prdetertMquot, qui  dt Ucentid  PrapotUi  Oeneralis,  propter ipsontm  devotionem 
ST  PEm«OMAEUM  QUALITATEM,  trUi  Mto  kujuimotU  ioUmmia  facere  poterumt"  Bulla 
Jnlii  III.  Expotcit  debitum.  In  the  text  of  the  Constitutions  they  are  thus  described: 
— *'  Prgfter  hot  {prcfettot  quatuor  votontm)  nommUU  ad  trium  voiorum  solemnium  tantum 
profestitmsm  admitti pouent :  raro  tamen,  et  non  sine  causis  peculiaribus  alicujus 
MOMEiiTi:  ei  hos MepUmemHO§ insoeietaU  nototfuisuttt  non  mediocrem  sui  talenti 
AC  YIRTUTUM  SATISFACTIONEM,  od  giortam  Dtt  prmbuutt  in  td  oportebii  i"  and  in 
the  declaration,  "  Qui  ad  profetwmem  trium  voiorum  solemnium  admittuntur^  ordinarie 
u^fleieniiam  in  lUteriM,  qua  saltern  ad  cov^ssarii  munus  bene  obeundum  satis  sit,  haheant 
oportetg  VEL  cEETi,  Dona  Dei  aliqoa  rara,  quje  id  com pensare  videantur, 
Ua  Mi  ProfposUus  Generalis,  vel  alius,  eui  suas  vices  ad  hoe  ille  speciali  commissionb 
concederet,  ad  mqfus  Dei  obsequium  et  societatis  bonum,  sic  convenire  judicaret,  Et 
Id  ut  plurimum  homines  erunt,  qui  propterea  quod  bene  meriti  sint,  et  yaldb 
DETOTi,  quamvis  minori  doctrina  ac  concxonandi  aptitudine  praditi,  quam 
nostrum  Institutum  in  prrfessis  requirat,  admttendi  esse  in  Dowdno  videbuntur.** 
— Constit.  Pars  ▼.  c.  ii.  §  3,  Decl.  c. — From  this  last  description  one  might  at  first 
sight  be  led  to  suppose  that  they  differed  from  the  Proftssi  quatuor  Voiorum  only  by  the 
inferiority  of  their  literary  and  theological  attainments,  and  were  professed  priests, 
destined  for  what  the  Jesuits  consider  the  lower  walk  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  and 
especially  for  the  office  of  confessors.  This,  however,  is  palpably  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  the  hearing  of  confessions  is  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the 
Comdfutores  Sjdrituales  (Exam,  c  vL  §  2.),  who  in  all  respects  answer  to  the  inferior 
■Rcerdotal  grade ;  and  on  weighing  the  words  of  DecL  c.  more  accurately,  it  appean 
that  it  does  not  say  they  shall  be  employed  as  confessors,  but  only  have  the  same 
degree  of  literary  attainment  as  that  required  of  confessors.  It  is  nowhere  said  that 
iStij  shall  be  necessarily  in  holy  orders,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  various  expres- 
■ions  which  we  have  marked,  that  they  are  a  class  of  members,  specially  created /or 
certain  important  objects,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  by  their  singular  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  society,  and  their  personal  quality,  likely  to  render  eminent  services. 
They  might  therefore  be  both  secular  ecclesiastics  incorporated  in  the  society,  and 
slkmed  iy  special  dispensation,  and  for  the  more  effectual  furtherance  of  the  society's 
oUecti,  to  retain  their  preferment  (an  arrangement  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
nues  of  the  society),  and  laymen  of  distinguished  talents  and  station,  admitted  into 
the  society  upon  account  of  their  ability  and  willingness  to  advance  its  interests. 
We  art  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  mystification  of  M.  Cr6tineau-Joly's  language 
in  r^rd  to  them.  While  he  states  that  their  employment  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  spiritual  cos^jutora  (which  remains  to  be  proved),  he  says  that  they  are  admitted 
to  profession  "  d  cause  de  quelque  autre  qualitS  ou  d'un  mtrite  dont  Vordre  peut  tirer 
para  deau  un  certain  cerele  d^idiesJ*  Vol.  i.  p.  02.  What  is  the  meaning  of  '*  un 
certain  cerele  d'idiesf**  or  rather  what  cerele  d'idSes  is  there,  in  which  a  spiritual  coad- 
jutor may  not  be  employed  by  his  superiora  if  they  see  fit,  without  lifting  him  out  of 
his  class,  an  honour  to  which  he  is  expressly  forbidden  from  aspiring?  (See  Exam. 
c  vi  I  5.  Constit.  Pan  v.  o.  iv.  §  5.)  Or,  if  his  superiors  snould,  on  account  of 
his  distinguished  merits,  see  fit  to  advance  him,  what  is  there  to  prevent  his  being 
promoted  to  the  class  of  the  Proftssi  quatuor  Votorum  t  On  the  whole,  by  far  the 
most  probable  interpretation  of  this  mysterious  passage  of  the  Constitutions  is  that 
above  given ;  it  was  fint  suggested  by  Ripert  de  Monclar,  who  was  procureur-gSniral 
at  the  parliament  of  Provence,  about  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Vrance,  and  in  his  Compte  rendu  (1  vol.  12mo.  1765)  gave  a  lucid  abstract  of  the 
laws  of  the  society.  See  Constitutions  des  JisuUes,  Paris,  1843.  Append,  note  L. 
The  form  of  the  vow  taken  by  the  ProfesH  trimm  Votorum  will  be  found  in  Constit. 
^f.ciii.{^6L 
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• .'  r.  ^r.'.wiov«=:fi  in  the  niAna 
j«ul  A  the  perfixnumce  of  the  jil 
tmtiMuL,  it  litentea,  firom  aspL 
— fcftgffgJ,  m  most  of  them  ue 
Thtjr  are  boaid  bj  tlie  three  lows 

K.  Tfe  Siniple  Tempond  Gottdj 
fwtowMii  far  tlie  foregoing  chn 

7.  The  Appfoifed  Sdiohn,  ScAa 
pfopqij  memben  of  tbe  order,  but 
mgnlup.    Thej  sre  aepanted  fron 
foii»  wUdi  thej  hare  taken,  and  ai 
ni  eoadjotOTB,  or  profesred  memben 


8»  The  Nofioea,  Nmniii^  who  ha 
the  direetioo  of  the  order  with  a  vie^ 
uniemmg  the  two  years^  preliminar 
he  admitted  to  take  the  vows  *. 

Of  these  eidit  daasee  it  is  to  b 
firsti  second,  wird,  and  fifth,  are  pei 
ones  attained,  no  further  advanoen] 
eontemplated,  whereas  the  other  foui 
faationary  and  transition  chases,  thn 
into  the  former* 

This  hienurehical  array,  however, 
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by  any  means  comprehend  the  whole  body  of  what  may  be  justly 
called  the  Jesuit  militia ;  what  we  have  now  enumerated,  are  but 
the  skeletons,  as  it  were,  of  the  Jesuit  regiments,  distributed 
over  the  diflTerent  countries  of  the  world.  There  are  countless 
individuals,  and  whole  bodies  of  men,  who  are,  without  taking 
the  vows,  without  complying  with  the  rules  of  the  order,  perhaps 
even  without  knowing  it,  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  subserviency 
to  the  interests  and  purposes  of  the  society.  We  will  endeavour 
to  sum  up  the  means  which  the  Jesuits  put  in  operation  for  this 
purpose  under  a  few  principal  heads. 

1.  The  Jesuits  sometimes  disguise  their  existence  by  assuming 
the  names  of  other  congregations.  They  did  so  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  order,  when  they  played  hide-and-seek  in 
Spain  under  the  name  of  Theatines ;  and  again  in  1561,  when 
the  French  parliament  prohibit'Cd  their  existence  in  France  as  a 
branch  of  the  order,  but  permitted  them  to  reside  there  under 
episcopal  control,  a  condition  of  which  the  reverend  fathers,  as 
M.  Crotineau-Joly'  informs  us,  "made  no  account.'"  They  put  up 

AquaTiTa ;  1626,  under  Vitelletchi ;  1749,  under  Retz ;  and  after  their  re-esta- 
Uialuneot  in  1838,  1841,  and  1844. 

No,  of  EstabUthments.     No,  of  Members, 
100  1000 

130  3600 

110  5000 

550  13,000 

803  15,500 

1603  22,500 

173  3067 

211  3565 

233  4133 

Hence  it  appears  that  their  progress  since  their  restoration  in  1814  has,  in  spite 
of  the  violent  prejudice  existing  asainst  them  in  every  country  of  Europe,  been  on 
the  whole  rather  more  rapid  than  it  was  at  their  commencement.  Within  twentv- 
flve  years  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  they  had  3500  members  in  130  establish- 
nents ;  within  the  same  period  since  their  restoration  they  have  between  3000  and 
3500  members,  and  about  200  establishments.  They  have  certainly  no  reason  to 
feel  discouraged. 

*  We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the  work  of  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  from  which 
the  above  account  is  derived.  We  should  have  taken  him  for  a  Jisuite  de  robe  courte, 
did  not  charity  forbid  it  after  his  positive  assertion  to  the  contrary.  **  The  Jesuits," 
he  says  in  his  introductory  chapter,  *'  have  never  counted  me  among  their  pupils ; 
they  have  never  seen  me  among  their  neophytes.  I  have  been  neither  their  friend, 
Bor  their  admirer,  nor  their  opponent.  1  owe  them  no  gratitude ;  my  mind  is  wholly 
unprejudiced  in  regard  to  their  order.  1  am  neither  theirs,  nor  with  them,  nor  for 
them,  nor  against  Uiem.  They  are  to  me  what  Vitellius,  Otho  and  Galba,  were  to 
Tacitus.  I  have  received  neither  injury  nor  benefit  at  their  hands.  As  an  his- 
torian I  confine  myself  to  history ;  I  am  bent  upon  truth  alone ;  I  only  endeavour 
to  induce  logical  consequences  from  undisputed  and  indisputable  facts,  without 
fiDrming  any  opinion  except  after  the  most  conscientious  examination."  We  are 
SttOy  afrmid  that  M.  Cr6tinean-Joly  has  every  way  failed  to  come  up  to  this  high- 
MNroding  programme  of  his  own  performance.  Verily  he  is  no  Tacitus,  either  in 
Ustorieal  tmUi  or  in  style.    As  regards  the  former,  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to 


Tear. 

Protrineet. 

1656 

12 

1565 

18 

1580 

21 

1615 

33 

1626 

39 

1749 

.  • 

1838 

14 

1841 

14 

1844 

14 
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over  the  door  of  iheir  coUege  at  Clermont  the  inscription,  '^  Cbfl#- 
gium  societatis  nom iKis  Jeiu^  but  continued  in  all  other  respects 
to  be  what  they  had  been  before ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how,  in 
their  interrogatory  before  the  rector  of  the  university,  they  evaded 
the  knotty  question  whether  they  were  Jesuits  or  no.  In  later 
times,  since  their  suppression  by  Clement  XIV.,  they  have 
haunted  different  parts  of  Europe  under  the  names  of  Pires  d$la 
Foi,  Victinies  de  V Amour  de  JbieUy  Piqms^  Paccanarists,  Mis- 
sionaries, &c.,  and  if  the  statements  of  some  of  their  French 
opponents  may  be  relied  on,  they  have  assumed  the  disguise  of 
Lazarists,  Dominicans,  and  even  Benedictines.  This  we^  are 
scarcely  disposed  to  believe  on  the  bare  assertion  of  partisana 
like  M.  Michelet'  and  M.  G^nin ' ;  but  it  is  far  from  improbable 

hear  that  the  five  volumes  are  nothiDg  more  than  one  continued  encomium  and 
apology  of  the  order.  M.  Cr6tineau-Joly  had  free  access,  he  says,  to  the  archives 
of  the  Getu  at  Rome.  No  doubt  the  Jesuits  knew  whom  they  trusted  with  their 
secrets.  In  point  of  style  and  arrangement  it  has  scarcely  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
wade  through  a  heavier  book.  It  is  a  voluminous  and  crowded  mass  of  ill-assorted 
and  ill-digested  materials ;  and  from  the  violent  partizanship  of  the  author  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  statements,  except  when  they  make  against  his 
clients. 

*  M.  Michelet  makes  a  statement  to  that  effect,  as  far  as  the  Lazarists  and 
Benedictines  are  concerned,  in  his  book  on  the  Jesuits,  (No.  7i)  and  he  repeats  it 
in  his  later  work,  da  PrStre,  de  ia  Femmet  et  de  la  Famille.  Of  this  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it  touches  upon  our  subject 
only  incidentally.  With  regard  to  his  book  on  the  Jesuits,  published  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Quinet,  it  consists  of  the  two  courses  of  lectures,  or  rather 
sketches  of  them,  which  were  delivered  by  the  two  professors  and  friends  at  the 
Collige  de  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1843,  and  which,  thanks  to  the 
outcry  raised  by  the  Jesuits  themselves,  have  become  so  notorious  since.  M. 
Michelet*s  lectures  are  in  substance  a  half  political,  half  philosophical  tirade  against 
the  order,  written  in  an  exceedingly  animated,  clever,  aphoristic  style.  There  are 
many  brilliant  flashes  of  thought ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  whole  savours  too  much  of 
that  modern  French  school,  which  assumes  the  principles  of  the  revolution  as  the 
basis  of  the  national  life. 

The  lectures  of  M.  Quinet  are  greatly  superior,  both  in  matter  and  manner;  thej 
contain  more  real  information  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  their  tone  is  in 
keeping  with  the  religious  character  of  the  question  at  issue.  He  briefly  reviews  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits,  their  constitutions  and  their  missions,  with  a  view  to  show 
that  their  system  is  a  gross  corruption  of  the  Gospel ;  at  the  same  time  he  too  enters 
most  warmly  into  the  demi-political  controversy  of  the  day.  We  incline  to^  think 
that  both  the  professors  might  easily  have  chosen  topics  far  more  appropriate  to 
the  capacities  and  the  literary  wants  of  the  youths  wno  compose  their  legitimate 
audience. 

'  Of  Mr.  G^nin's  book  we  cannot  speak  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  strong  repro- 
bation, at  least  as  far  as  its  tone  and  spirit  are  concerned.  It  is  in  some  respects  an 
interesting  volume,  as  it  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  literary  war&re  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  the  last  five  years  in  France  between  the  ultramontanes  and  the 
ultra-liberals.  Mr.  Ginin  is  an  able  dialectician ;  though  in  many  parts  he  has 
weakened  his  argument  by  hypercritical  remarks  on  the  style  of  his  opponents. 
But  what  we  chiefly  find  fault  with,  is  his  scoffing  spirit,  and  his  occasional  scurrility 
^^  subjects  which  ought  never  to  be  spoken  of  otherwise  than  with  reverence.    There 

an  affectation  of  jealousy  for  true  religion,  but  every  now  and  then  the  cloven  foot 
evidently  appears,  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  author* 
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that  tiiey  are  in  communication  with  the  different  congregations 
recently  revived  in  France,  and  that  they  exercise  very  con- 
siderable influence  over  them,  especially  as  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  Direetariwn^  which  contemplates  the  infusion  of  J  esuitism 
into  other  orders '. 

2.  The  Jesuits  form  various  religious  congregations  and  other 
associations,  the  members  of  which  are  under  an  obligation  of 
obedience  to  the  superiors,  who  themselves  are  Jesuits.  The 
establishment  of  such  auxiliaries  is  contemplated  by  the  rules  of 
the  order*,  and  as  a  matter  of  history  it  is  well  known  that  some 
of  the  most  popular  of  these  associations  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Jesuits.  The  most  ancient  of  them,  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  the  Annunciation,  was,  and  to  all  appearance  still  is, 
established  in  all  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  order,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Ratio  StucUorum^.    Another  association  of 

Even  mich  a  pun  as  that  which  he  perpetrates  on  the  text,  "  Qui  potest  caperct  capiat^* 
(p.  203),  would  hardly  come  from  the  pen  of  an  ordinarily  religious  person ;  but  the  flip« 
pant  witticism  in  which  he  indulges  on  the  subject  of  our  blessed  Lord's  address  to 
Sl  Peter  (p.  175,  note)  is  positively  and  shockingly  profane.  Neither  have  we  any 
▼ery  high  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  M.  G6nin's  zeal  for  moral  purity ;  we  cannot 
understand  how  any  man  could  make  up  his  mind  to  the  republication!  in  a  book 
intended  for  extensive  popular  circulation,  of  the  frightful  obscenities  which  M. 
G4nin  has  dragged  from  their  hiding-places  in  the  manuals  of  Jesuit  Theologia 
Moralit.  To  obtrude  such  things  upon  the  public  eye  is  both  indecent  and  mis- 
chievous ;  it  infinitely  aggravates  the  evil  which  it  pretends  to  cure. 

'  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Directorium  turns  upon  the  use  of  the  Exercitia  for 
persons  who  have  already  irrevocably  chosen  a  state  of  life,  such  as  married  persons, 
or  persons  bound  by  monastic  vows.  In  reference  to  the  latter  the  Directorium 
decides,  that  such  persons  may  not  only  themselves  be  made  to  go  through  the 
exercises,  but  they  may  be  initiated  into  the  method  of  using  them,  especially  if  they 
be  superiors  of  religious  houses,  or  otherwise  in  a  position  in  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  introduce  them  into  more  general  use.  "  And  this,"  says  the  Directorium, 
**  will  be  better  than  if  we  did  it  ourselves,  lest  we  should  incur  the  odious  appear- 
ance of  wanting  to  reform  other  orders." 

*  The  Ordinationet  Generalium  (c.  xxi.)  contain  a  letter  addressed  to  the  pro- 
▼indala  by  General  Aquaviva,  laying  down  rules  for  the  establishment  of  sodalities  of 
the  blessed  Viiigin,  in  the  colleges,  houses,  and  seminaries  of  the  order,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  original  Roman  congregation  of  "  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Annun- 
eiatioD,"  established  by  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII ;  and  among  the  Instructions 
fir  wUsiioiUf  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  same  Aquaviva,  and  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, apply  also  to  protestant  or  **  heretic "  countries,  the  following  direction 
oocura:  "They  shall  take  care  to  institute  and  propagate,  wherever  there  is  an 
opportunity,  some  fraternity  of  the  most  blessed  sacrament,  or  of  the  Name  of  God, 
or  of  the  Rosary,  or  of  the  Christian  doctrine."  Instr.  XII.  pro  Mission,  §  14.  Are 
the  frires  de  la  doctrine  ChrStienne,  into  whose  hands  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  French  people  is  rapidly  passing,  connected  with  the  order  of  Jesuits? 
We  have  do  positive  proof  that  they  are  so,  but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing it. 

>  See  Constitutions,  Paris,  1843.  Jpp.  Note  D,  where  the  passages  from  the  Ratio 
Stu^erum  are  quoted.  It  appears  that  the  first  idea  originated  with  the  Jesuit  John 
Ii^n,  who  about  the  year  1600  established  **une  petite  ConfrMe  de  la  Saints  Vierge," 
among  the  junior  classes.  The  notion  soon  spread  ;  in  1569,  there  were  congrega- 
tioM  of  thia  kind  established  at  Rome,  at  Naples,  at  Genoa,  and  Perugia ;  and  in 
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rhe  ivime  kind,  under  the  name  of  -^  The  Pious  Sodality  of  the 
.-no^n  BlfAfled  Heart  of  Jesos,^  was  established  towards  the  end 
f»i  :hft  1 7th  century,  likewise  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuits, 
hy  r.he  joint  efforts  of  the  fanatic  Mary  Alacoque,  and  the  Jesuit 
Claude  \jl  ^Julombi^re,  chaplain  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  after- 
warria  queen  of  James  II.  Amidst  the  convulsions  which  marked 
rhe  r^Ifrte  of  the  last  century,  it  seems  to  have  lan^ished  for  a 
t.ime.  hut  new  life  was  infused  into  it  in  the  year  1803  by  a  brief 
of  Pin!4  VII.,  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation  both  in  this  countiy 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  worid,  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  Jesuits  . 


1  -Vt-i  Pope  Or<*(pry  X 11 1,  authorized  the  establishment  of  luch  coogregationt,  in  con- 
nr-xlf^n  »:th  th<*  cf*ntral  congregation  of  the  charch  of  the  Roman  College,  all  over  the 
m'\r\.\  vy  he  Bull  **  OmnipotentU  Dei  Salcatoris:'  *'  Under  the  hand  of  the  Jesuits,** 
'^An'inn^^  M.  rr^rineau-Joly,  **  whose  general  was  the  Director  in  chief  of  the  con- 
j.'^X'*^tonM.  *ntf»y  j(rew  mis^htily,  like  the  grain  of  mustard  leed.  They  passed  be- 
•/'p^'l  *h<*  pr^rinctx  r>f  the  college  with  the  young  men  who  entered  upon  life,  and  who 
(l.-qir-*/!  V,  remain  in  communion  of  prayer  and  remembrance  with  their  masters  and 
f-i^-'.r  r<*  >»'JvpitpilA.  .  .  .  They  bad  statutes,  rules,  prayers  and  duties  in  com- 
■v,--^  Trir»r*  mm  one  great  fraternity  which  reached  from  Paris  to  Goa,  and  from 
fr/»m^  i^f  r'^^.  /'.r.^urest  little  town.  The  congregations  of  Avignon,  Antwerp, 
I'.'i^ip,  Mr.f\  Fr.rK>urg  were  the  most  celebrated.  Some  of  them  consisted  of  eccle- 
«i4xri<'4,  m,.i  »ry  rVien,  magistrates,  nobles,  citizens,  merchants,  artizans,  and  servants, 
K.;  '>vviri7  •r.Trk^'^ives  to  good  works;  all  according  to  their  ability  assisting  the 
f^i^pf,  *.^\',r,g^  *M  «i<^k,  comforting  the  prisoners,  instructing  the  children,  and  endow^ 
'"■^  K'''^  7>rl*'  Tati^o  and  Lambenini,  St  Francis  de  Sales  and  F^n^lon,  Alphonso 
'•••  \»,y,*tt,r\  ntif\  Bo^«uet,  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  Princes 
o?f,',T,*i  krA  of  Turerine.  piety  and  genius,  the  majesty  of  the  throne  and  military  glory, 
»4i/r'  ,At*-t\  f/*gpthf*r  in  these  assemblies,  overtckich  a  Jesuity  under  the  title  of  Director^ 
yfn,tU4.  .  .  ,  This  congregation,  which  embraced  the  whole  world,  doubled  the 
m//r'//  f,^t>*t!^r  of  th^.  tociety  of  Jesus ;  patronized  by  the  Popes,  countenanced  by  kings, 
iT  jv'r.f  ouM*rt\  to  accomplish  its  object,  without  taking  notice  of  the  attacks  directed 
4/4ir»«f  itn  religious  practices  and  its  humane  purpose.  .  .  .  That  great  Pope 
l;«-;.«-')ict  XIV.  ,  .  .  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuiu,  knew  by  experience 
tt,"  apirit  of  the  associations  directed  by  them.  He  had  belonged  to  them  in  his 
•jo'ifh,  fiuti  on  the  27th  September,  1748,  he  published  the  golden  bull  "GUniosm 
/fomin^.'^CrHinetLU-Joly,  vol.  i.  p.  342:  vol.  iv.p.  221—223. 

>  W«;  hAve  now  lying  before  us  the  *'  Devotion  and  Office  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jfttt*"  pijbli%h(;d  in  London,  1821,  and  containing  among  other  documents  an 
"  In'lult  of  hift  holiness  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  favour  of  it,  for  the  use  of  the  midland 
diMirht  !**  dated  June  27,  1814  ;  and  another  smaller  manual  of  the  same  devotion, 
piiMi*hrd  ;it  Dublin,  1826.  which  gives  a  list  of  the  **  Pious  sodalities  of  the  Sacred 
ilfiHTt,"  f«rablished  in  Ireland,  beginning  with  St,  Patrick's  College,  Maynooihy  and 
eriflitig  with  an  Ace.  In  the  fonner  there  is  a  short  history  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  rhi4  d«'vorion  ;  with  an  essay  on  its  nature  and  effects,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
"  our  nminble  lUdecmcr"  being  '*  banished  from  many  places  wherein  his  love  induced 
liirn  to  rt'%uU;,  Catholics  alone  now  possess  him  ;"  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  why 
fhrri*  shotild  hf  a  particular  feast  in  honour  of  the  divine  heart  of  Jesus,  and  not 
ofhrr  U'ttm%  iiUo  "  to  honour  every  part  of  his  sacred  body,"  it  is  said :  "  It  is  of  little 
|Mir|ioR«;  to  dmputf  whether  the  feast  of  the  sacred  heart  deserves  to  be  approved. 
Ill  a  iMiint  of  thin  nature,  a  great  part  of  the  Church,  authorized  by  so  many  bishops, 
nnrl  the  holy  ner,  cannot  miMtakc."  We  should  havesupposed  it  would  have  been  quite 
Niiinrii'itt  to  refer  to  the  fact  alleged  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  singularly  profane  and 
siinerjitittoun  compoHition,  that  our  Lord  himself,  having  personally  appeared  to  "the 
holy  nun,  the  venerable  mother,  Mary  Margaret"  (Mary  Alacoque),  complained  to  her 
^'  the  in;(ratitudc  he  met  with  among  mankind,  and  commanded  the  feast  of  his  divine 
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Amonff  the  vaiioiis  moiiEements  connected  with  these  sodalities, 
the  fowwing  deserves  particular  notice : — 

*'  At  this  crisit,"  lays  M.  Cretineau-Joly,  speaking  of  the  opposition 
made  to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  hull  Unigenitus^  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XY.,  and  quoting  the  words  of  Lemon  tey  in  his  Histoire  de  la 
Regence,  "  the  Jesuits  conducted  themselves  like  men  inured  to  storms. 
They  patiently  pocketed  the  various  affronts  which  they  had  to  endure, 
and  relied  for  an  improvement  of  their  condition  upon  time,  upon  the 
faults  of  their  opponents,  and  upon  the  corrupt  character  of  the 
regency,  which  would  without  fail  hring  their  flexible  doctrine  into 
request.  But  while  they  themselves  proceeded  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection, they  secretly  incited  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  bishops 
who  were  favourable  to  the  bull,  to  various  resolutions.  But  what 
admirably  characterizes  the  indefatigable  policy  of  these  regulars,  is 
their  attempting  at  that  moment  an  enterprise  so  daring  and  so  deep, 
that  they  had  not  ventured  upon  it  in  the  days  of  their  highest  pros- 
perity. They  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  in  the  garrison  towns 
congregations  of  soldiers,  and  the  Jesuits  would  have  had  the  army  on 
their  side,  if  the  government  had  not  quickly  put  a  stop  to  this  religious 
decoy,  and  rescued  military  discipline  from  a  corruption  so  ingeniously 
devised, 

"  The  accusation,"  sneeringly  continues  the  unwary  advocate  of  the 
Jesuits,  M.  Cr6tineau-Joly,  "  of  congregationizing  the  army  was  a  much 
greater  novelty  than  the  fact  itself.  The  Jesuits  had  been  living  under 
the  tent  of  the  soldier  in  France,  from  Henry  IL  to  Louis  XIV.,  and 
in  Europe  from  1584  to  1715  .  •  .  they  had  formed  a  kind  of  military 
literature'  .  .  .  they  had  instituted  congregations  in  the  levels  of 
Poland,  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  in  the  plains  of  Flanders,  and  in 

heart  to  be  instituted,  naming  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  celebrated.  Pages 
might  be  filled  with  extracts  illustrative  of  the  grossness  and  carnality  of  this  super- 
stition ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  more,  detailing  the  proceedings  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  association,  for  the  choice  of  the  devotional  practices  (of 
which  the  volume  contains  a  great  many),  to  be  followed  by  each  member  during 
the  ensuing  month.  "  Let  there  be  as  many  billets  folded  up  as  there  are  persons 
who  compose  this  association :  on  the  inside  of  each  of  these  must  be  wrote  {tic  !) 
some  particular  practice.  The  whole  being  mixed  together,  each  draws  one  billet  for 
himself,  and  engages  himself  to  offer  up,  on  the  Fridays  of  the  following  month 
to  the  sacred  heart,  that  practice  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot."  Piety  by  lottery ! 
how  characteristic  of  that  state  of  the  heart  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  to  produce !  An  account  of  this  sodality  will  be  found  in  an  article 
on  the  revival  of  Jesuitism,  in  No.  xlix.  of  the  British  Critic. 

'  The  following  list  of  titles  is  given  in  a  note:  *'The  Fencing- Master,  the 
Christian  Soldier,  the  Mirror  of  Soldiers,  the  Good  Soldier,  Advice  to  Soldiers,  the 
Manual  of  the  Christian  Soldier,  the  Christian  Warrior,  the  Glorious  Soldier, 
Instructions  for  a  Christian  Soldier."  All  these  were  composed  by  Jesuits.  Is 
there  such  a  literature  still  extant  ?  And  has  it  ever  found  its  way  into  the  British 
irmy?  Let  the  authorities  at  the  Horse-guards  look  well  to  this.  If  we  remember 
right,  temperance  associations  have  recently  been  put  down  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief; and  in  France  the  Sodality  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  has  been  pro- 
hibited in  the  army  within  the  last  two  years. 
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the  military  towns  and  fortreties  of  France  .  •  •  In  tbe  aenion  of  tht 
council  of  war  of  July  19th,  1716,  associationi  of  toldiera  presided 
over  by  Jesuits  were  prohibited."  CrHmeaU'Jolyt  yoL  iv«  pp.  482— 
484. 

The  same  system  of  enlisting  lai^  masses  of  the  people  midar 
the  Jesuit  banner  by  means  of  religious  congregatioDS  is 
pursued  with  renewed  vigour  in  the  present  day;  not  onlyaie 
the  old  sodalities  reviveo,  but  new  ones  are  establidied.  In 
the  year  1837  was  instituted  at  Paris,  in  the  church  of  Ni4r$ 
Dame  des  Victaires^  under  the  patronage  of  M.  de  Qu^en,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  the  archi-can/rMe  du  tr^saifU  et  immacuU 
cosur  de  Marie ;  and  it  has  since  been  extended  to  ahnost  every 
part  of  the  world. 

'*  There  are  few  dioceses  in  France  which  do  not  reckon,  among  the 
faithful,  associates  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Mary.  This  devotion  is 
spreading  in  foreign  lands,  it  has  its  associates  in  aimost  every  country  of 
Europe.  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sweden,  alone  are  not  to  be  found  on 
the  register.  The  new  world  begins  to  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of 
sinners,  under  the  banner  of  the  holy  and  immaculate  heart  of  Mary. 
...  In  all  classes  of  society,  both  at  Paris  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital,  the  sick  are  healed,  unbelievers  brought  back  to  the  faith  of 
our  fathers,  women  of  the  world  become  chaste,  military  men  blush 
not  to  avow  that  they  owe  their  cure  to  Mary ;  youths  and  philosophers 
confess  their  crimes  and  their  errors,  and  march  unabashed  under  the 
banner  of  the  Virgin ;  such  are  the  immense  fruits  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  archi-confrerie  of  the  most  holy  and  immaculate  heart 
of  Mary. 

"  It  appeals  also  to  the  charity  of  its  members  in  favour  of  the 
conversion  of  England;  generous  appeal  for  that  ancient  cradle  of 
religion,  that  land  of  saints !  And  to  the  ardent  prayers  of  the  asso- 
ciates is  already,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  especially  in  London,  where  the 
number  of  Catholics  so  sensibly  increases^." 


*  Le  Culte  de  la  sainie  VUrge  dans  toute  la  CalhoUciti:  par  A.  £gTOD. 
1842,  pp.  223 — 226.  A  note  adds:  "Nothing  gives  a  higher  idea  of  the  power 
of  prayer,  than  these  recommendations  addressed  by  the  ministers  of  the  altar  to  all 
around  them  on  behalf  of  a  sick  person,  a  person  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair, 
&c.  Stc. ;  it  is  then  that  these  Christians,  prostrate,  devout,  full  of  a  lively  fiuth,  do  as 
it  were  violence  to  God,  and  extort  from  him  through  the  mediation  of  hit  Mother,  U 
whom  He  can  refute  nothings  un looked  for  ftealings  of  body  and  soul.**  These  are  the 
pmyers  of  which  a  clergyman  of  the  English  brunch  of  the  true  Catholic  Church  hat 
^ventured  thus  lo  write:  "The  first  pang  came  to  me  years  ago,  when  I  had  no 
fear,  but  heard  that  he  was  prayed  for  by  name  in  so  many  churches  and 
ligiouB  houses  on  the  continent.  The  fear  was  suggested  to  me, '  if  they  pray  so 
leatly  for  this  object,  thut  he  may  be  won  to  be  an  instrument  of  God's  gloiy 
them,  while  among  us  there  is  so  much  indifference,  and  in  part  didike, 
it  not  be  that  their  prayers  may  be  heard,  that  God  will  give  them  whom  they  pray 
r,  we  forfeit  whom  we  desire  not  to  retain  ? '    And  now  must  they  not  think,  that 
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For  a  further  account  of  this  association,  and  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  M^daiUe  Miractdeuse  connected  with  it,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  a  former  number  of  the  English  Review,  (No.  vii. 
p.  147).  Op  to  January  1842  the  muster-roll  of  the  sodality 
amounted  to  250,000  members. 

Another  auxiliary  of  the  Jesuits,  of  a  yet  more  formidable 
character,  is  the  '^  Catholic  Association,^  which  has  been  estab- 
fished  both  in  France  and  in  this  country,  and  which  has  for 
its  object  the  restoration  of  papal  ascendancy  to  its  pristine 
vigour.  The  book  of  M.  G^nin  contains  some  extracts  from 
the  programme  privately  circulated  amon^  its  members,  with  a 
recommendation  to  ''use  the  greatest  discretion;  no  member 
being  permitted,  of  his  own  motion  and  authority,  to  communicate 
or  to  make  known  to  any  one,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  existence, 
the  means,  or  the  rules  of  the  association.^^  The  following 
passage  throws  light  on  its  spirit  and  on  the  objects  it  has  in 
view: 

''The  novice  admitted  into  the  association  shall  swear  to  combat 
«veii  unto  death  the  enemies  of  humanity.  Every  day  and  every  hour 
11  to  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  Christian  civilization.  He  has 
sworn  eternal  hatred  to  the  genius  of  evil,  and  he  has  promised  absolute 
and  unreserved  submission  to  our  holy  father  the  pope,  and  to  the  orders 
of  the  hierarchical  superiors  of  the  association.  The  director,  in 
admitting  him,  has  exclaimed,  'We  have  one  soldier  more!'"  Les 
Jesmies  et  rUniversitS,  par  F,  Genin,  pp.  266,  267. 

Here  again  we  have  the  characteristic  features  of  Jesuitism. 
War,  war  to  the  knife,  against  all  that  is  not  popery ;  and  blind, 
absolute  submission  to  the  superiors,  and  through  them,  to  the 
Pope.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  Catholic  Association  is  either 
the  right  hand,  or  the  twin  sister  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  ?  That 
association  is  established  within  these  realms,  and  we  know  there- 
fore (have  we  not  already  felt  it  ?)  what  we  have  to  expect.  Our 
"  heresy,'^  our  "  Anglicanism,'"  what  is  it,  in  the  eyes  of  these 
men,  but  an  oi&pring  of  that  "  genius  of  evil,*"  against  which  they 
have  sworn  to  fight,  "  even  unto  death  ?" 

Besides  these,  which  are  of  a  more  general  character,  there  are  a 
variety  of  associations,  formed  since  the  recrudescence  of  Jesuitism 
in  France,  which  have  for  their  object  to  lay  hold  of  particular 
classes  of  the  population.  Of  this  kind  are  the  (Euvre  de  la  Sainte 
Enfance^  for  children ;  the  Association  des  jeunes  ^conomes^  for 
maid-servants ;  the  Association  de  secours  mutuels  sous  rinvocation 

ikek  prayert,  which  they  have  offered  so  \onftt — at  times  I  think  night  and  day,  or 
at  the  Holy  Eucharist,  have  been  heard?**  Dr.  Pusey^s  "  Letter  to  a  Friend,"  on  Mr. 
Neweeam*$  Afoektty.     Church  Chronicle,  p.  461. 
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^  y^rt  Dame  du  Bo§aire^  a  kind  of  benefit  aoeiety  for  the 
woridng  classes;  the  (Eutre  det  AppremtU,  for  apprentices; 
and,  bst,  not  least,  the  (Eurre  de  S(.  FrampAM  Xawur^  for 
mechanics  and  workmen.  In  all  these  aasociaticMis  the  promo- 
tion of  the  temporal  interests  of  the  members,  as  well  as  secolar 
instruction,  and  even  amusement,  are  blended  with  those  religioas 
objects  and  practices,  by  means  of  which  the  members  of  these 
associations  are  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  Jesuits. 
3.  The  Jesuite  convert  the  schook  and  colleges  over  whidi 
they  have  influence  or  control,  into  nurseries  for  recruiting  their 
order  by  the  ablest  and  fittest  subjects,  and  into  channels  for 
the  extensive  diffusion  of  their  principles.  To  get  the  education  of 
all  the  classes  of  society  into  their  hands  was  from  the  vary  first 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  ambition,  as  the  surest  means 
of  attaining  that  universal  monarchy  of  mind  to  which  Loyola 
had,  on  befialf  of  the  papacy,  the  daring  to  aspire.  The  Consti- 
tutions bear  witness  how  deeply  this  thought  was  interwoven 
with  the  whole  of  his  svstem. 

*'  Forasmuch,"  he  says  in  the  iDtroduction  to  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitutions, "  as  good  and  learned  men  are  comparatively  but  few,  and 
most  of  these  of  an  age  to  look  for  rest  from  their  labours,  we  conceive 
it  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  increase  our  society  by  the  accession  of 
such  men,  seeing  how  great  labours  and  self-denials  its  Institute  im- 
poses. Wherefore  all  we  who  desired  its  preservation  and  increase, 
for  the  greater  praise  and  the  service  of  our  Lord  God,  thought  fit  to 
pursue  a  difierent  course,  viz.,  to  admit  youths  of  promising  character 
and  abilities,  likely  to  become  good  and  learned  men,  fit  to  cultivate 
the  vineyard  of  Christ  our  Lord ;  also  to  admit  colleges  upon  the  terms 
set  forth  in  the  apostolic  letters,  both  in  universities  and  elsewhere ;  and 
in  the  former  case  equally  so,  whether  the  universities  be  placed  under 
our  chaige  or  no*." — Constit.  Pars  iv.  Procem.  DecL  a. 

These  scholastic  establishments  were,  however,  not  to  be  mere 
nurseries  of  the  order;  the  founder  looked  far  beyond  that; 
though  he  puts  forth  his  ideas  cautiously  and  by  degrees,  as  if  he 
was  afraid  of  the  boldness  of  his  own  conceptions. 

"  If  there  should  not  be  found  in  the  colleges  of  the  society  a  sufficient 
number  of  scholars  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  in  it,  by  promise 
or  intention,  it  will  not  be  repugnant  with  our  institute  to  admit,  by 
licence  from  the  general,  and  for  such  time  as  he  shall  appoint,  other 
poor  scholars  who  have  no  such  intention,  provided  they  labour  under 
none  of  the  impediments  "  [to  admission  into  the  order]  "  specified  in  the 

'  We  recommend  this  clause  to  the  particular  notice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.     It  will 
~  'e  him  to  arrange  the  plan  of  his  new  Irish  Universities  with  Drs.  Crollj, 
,  and  Mc  Hale,  on  principles  which  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  repudiate. 
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fint  part,  and  from  their  disposition  afford  a  reasonable  hope  that  they 
will  be  good  workmen  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ  our  Lord,  on  account  of 
their  talents,  their  proficiency  in  letters,  their  good  character,  suitable 
sge,  or  any  other  gifts  of  God  that  might  appear  to  render  them  suitable 
for  Grod's  service,  which  is  all  that  is  required  both  of  those  that  belong  to 
the  society,  and  of  those  without  its  pale.  Such  scholars,  however,  must 
be  conformable  to  the  scholars  of  the  society  in  their  attendance  upon  the 
confessional,  in  their  studies,  and  their  manner  of  living;  although  they 
be  differently  dressed,  and  live  in  a  distinct  part  of  the  college,  so  that 
those  who  follow  the  institute  of  the  society  may  still  remain  separate, 
and  not  mix  with  others  that  are  without ;  at  the  same  time  they  may 
have  intercourse  with  them  so  far  as  the  superior  may  judge  fit  for 
greater  edification,  and  the  more  effectual  service  of  our  Lord  God. 

*'  But  even  though  the  number  of  our  own  pupils  should  be  sufficient, 
yet  it  will  not  be  repugnant  to  our  institute  to  admit  scholars  who 
have  no  intention  to  enter  our  society,  provided  the  terms  agreed  upon 
with  the  founders  require  it  (for  it  will  be  considered  conducive  to  the 
end  which  the  society  has  in  view,  to  admit  colleges  on  such  terms), 
or  else  upon  other  uncommon  and  important  accounts.  Such,  how- 
ever,  must  live  separate,  and  not  converse,  without  the  superior's  leave, 
with  any  persons  of  the  society,  except  those  specially  pointed  out  to 
them  for  tfiat  purpose. 

"  The  expense  of  poor  scholars  not  belonging  to  the  society  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  general,  or  by  his  deputy.  And  sometimes  for  just 
causes,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  sons  of  wealthy  and  noble 
persons  should  not  be  admitted,  provided  they  live  at  their  own  charges." 
— Const,  Pars  iv.  c.  iii.  DecL  b. 

Thus  from  a  seminary  of  youn^  Jesuits,  Loyola  rises  insensibly  to 
a  mixed  college,  a  foundation  college,  and  a  college  for  commoners. 
But  even  that  falls  very  far  short  of  his  desire  to  benefit  the 
world  by  having  it  under  the  influence  of  his  system. 

**  The  same  motive  of  charity  which  leads  us  to  admit  colleges,  and 
to  maintain  in  them  public  schools,  for  the  edification  in  doctrine  and  life, 
not  only  of  our  own  scholars,  but  still  more  of  those  that  are  without, 
may  be  further  extended  to  undertaking  the  charge  of  universities, 
with  a  view  to  still  more  extensive  usefulness,  as  regards  both  the 
sciences  taught,  and  the  men  who  congregate  in  them,  as  well  as  the 
degrees  to  which  they  are  promoted ;  so  that  they  may  in  other  places 
also  teach  with  authority  what  they  have  duly  learned  in  them  to  the 
glory  of  God  " — Constit.  Pars  iv.  c.  xi.  §  1. 

Perhaps  our  readers  think  that  these  schools  Will  be  very  un- 
attractive considering  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Jesuits,  their 
confessions,  their  restrictions  upon  the  common  freedom  of 
intercourse.  If  so,  they  are  much  mistaken.  The  Jesuits  policy 
is  not  so  short-sighted.    His  is  an  iron  grasp  after  you  are  caught. 
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bat,  while  he  is  tnring  to  catch  you,  velvet  is  his  ioaob.  Thb 
schools  being  conduct  by  a  religious  order,  and  for  reli^ous 
ends,  no  doubt  they  will  be  begun  with  prayer !  Undoubtedly 
so,  as  a  rule  : — 

''  Let  it  be  the  peculiar  study  of  the  teachers  to  excite  the  aebolm 
both  in  their  lessons,  as  occasion  may  occur,  and  at  other  timet,  to  the 
obedience  and  love  of  God,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  virtues  by  which 
they  may  please  him,  so  that  they  may  refer  all  their  studies  to  this 
one  end.  And,  in  order  that  they  may  be  put  in  mind  of  this,  let 
some  short  prayer  composed  for  the  purpose  be  said  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lesson,  to  which  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholars  are  to  listen 
attentively  with  heads  uncovered." — Constit.  Part  iv.  c  xvi*  §  4. 

So  far  so  good,  but  there  is  no  rule  without  exception : — 

"  The  prayer  is  either  to  be  said  in  such  manner  as  that  it  may  lead 
to  an  increase  of  devotion  and  edification,  or  else  it  is  not  to  be  said  at 
all;  in  which  case  let  the  teacher,  uncovering  his  own  head,  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  so  proceed." — Constit.  Pars  iv.  §  4,  DecL  c. 

But  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  should  prevent  a  school  prayer 
from  being  said  with  edification,  especially  when  the  teacher  is  a 
Jesuit  i  Perhaps  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  matriculation 
of  the  pupils,  may  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  seems,  there  is  free  admission  for  all  to  the  class  or 
lecture  rooms ;  afterwards  comes  an  attempt  to  introduce 
order : — 

*'  When  any  continue  to  attend  the  schools  diligently  for  more  than 
a  week,  they  are  to  be  invited  to  give  their  names  for  entry  in  the 
matriculation  book  ;  at  the  same  time,  such  constitutions  as  they  have 
respectively  to  observe  are  to  be  read  to  them,  and  a  promise,  not  on 
oath,  to  obey  and  to  observe  the  same,  is  to  be  required  of  them.  If 
ony  refuse  to  make  such  promise,  or  to  give  their  names  for  matriculation^ 
they  are  not  on  that  account  to  he  excluded  from  the  schools^  provided 
they  conduct  themselves  peaceably  and  inoffensively ;  and  this  may  be 
intimated  to  them,  yet  with  this  addition,  that  more  attention  is  usually 
paid  to  those  pupils  whose  names  are  on  the  book  of  the  university." — 
Constit.  Pars  iv.  c.  xvii.  DecL  d. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  wildest  educational  liberalism  of 
Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Wyse  never  contemplated  going  nearly 
as  far  that.  We  should  like  to  see  some  poor  wight  compose 
himself  on  the  benches  of  Go wer- street  College,  week  after  week, 
without  paying  a  fee  (the  Jesuits  never  took  any),  without  taking 
off  his  hat,  compelling  the  Rev.  Anybody  to  cross  himself,  because 
there  is  no  saying  prayers  reverently  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
^  fellow,  and  withal,  when  asked  his  name  by  the  beadle,  refuse 
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to  give  it.  Bat  there  was  no  new  police  in  the  days  of  Ix^ola, 
except  that  which  he  himself  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of 
Ohristendom. 

The  reader  may  laugh;  but  the  plan  answered.  All  the 
Jesuits  had  to  do,  was  to  take  care  (which  they  soon  learned  to 
do)  not  to  accept  any  colleges  without  sufl&eient  endowments*, 
nor  to  take  in  hand  more  schools  than  they  could  find  teachers 
for.  With  a  view  to  supply  these,  the  second  general  congrega^- 
tion  decreed  that  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  professors  and 
other  teachers  should  be  established  in  every  province '.  As  the 
society  increased  in  numbers,  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  a  large 
portion  of  the  members  being,  agreeably  to  the  vows  of  the  pro- 
fessed members  and  spiritual  coadjutors',  which  contain  a 
special  clause  to  this  efiect,  employed  in  the  business  of  instructing 
youth.  Such  was  their  success,  that  in  the  year  1710  they  had 
under  their  management  24  universities',  612  colleges,  157 
seminaries,  and  59  novitiates,  besides  340  residences,  200  mis- 
sions, and  24  professed  houses. 

Such  are  the  means  by  which  the  Jesuits  put  themselves  in 
possession  of  the  principal  channels  of  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men  ;  they  borrow,  as  occasion  may  serve,  the  names  of  other 
orders,  and  lend  to  them  their  spirit;  they  gather  the  uncon- 
scious masses  around  them  in  congregations  and  sodalities,  in 
which  they  take  them  captive  by  the  most  debasing  superstitions ; 
they  erect  schools  and  colleges,  where  they  may  pick  the  choicest 
spirits  to  be  cadaverized  for  their  own  use,  and  turn  the  rest 
loose  upon  the  world  to  rule  and  to  fashion  it  in  their  sense  and 
upon  their  principles. 

Yet  even  this  is  not  all.  There  is  yet  remaining  behind  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  engines  which  they  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
mankind,  not  the  less  powerful,  because  it  acts  individually  and 
imperceptibly,  the  confessional.  The  direction  which  Loyola  has 
given  to  this  influence  in  the  hands  of  his  order,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  the  many  evidences  of  deep  design  and  far-sighted 
calculation,  with  which  his  whole  system  abounds.  By  a  special 
provision,  the  charge  of  confessing  nunneries  is  dechned  m  the 
statutes  ^ ;  partly  no  doubt  to  avoid  the  scandals  to  which  that 

*  CoDgr.  Gen.  ii.  Deer.  11 ;  iii.  Deer.  30.  '  Congr.  Gen.  ii.  Deer.  13. 

*  The  foUowing  is  the  clause  in  the  vows,  whieh  refers  to  this  subjeet,  '*  Ego  N. 
promUio  •  .  .  perpetuam  paupertatetHt  eastitatem,  et  obedientiam ;  eif  secundum  earn, 
peeuKmrem  curam  circa  puerorum  eruditionem."     Constit.  Pars  v.  c.  iii.  §  iv. 

*  The  privilege  of  granting  aeademical  degrees  was  first  conferred  upon  the 
society  hj  Julius  III.,  in  the  bull  S<iera  ReligioniSf  and  afterwards  extended  by  the 
boll  Exptmi  N9bu  of  Pius  IV. 

^  Constit.  Pan  vi.  e.  iii  f  6.  Yet,  as  usual,  there  is  an  exception,  for  special 
eavsei.  The  Jesuits  never  forbid  themselves  any  thing,  without  re-permitting  it,  in 
•ase  it  riiould  he  thought  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  order,  *'  ad  majorem  Dei 
iMam." 
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charge  not  nnfireqnentlv  gave  rise,  but  chiefly  becanae  tbe  Jesoits 
would  have  no  time  to  bestow  upon  an  empIoTment  ao  ntterijr 
foreis^  to  the  purposes  of  their  Institute.  >Vhat  interest  eoold 
thev  po^ihly  take  in  the  contemplative  piety  of  a  nnmber  of 
cloistered  being»,  nhut  out  from  aJI  intercourse  with  the  world ! 
If  they  were  to  trouble  themselves  at  all  with  nnderlaking  the 
spiritual  charge  of  women,  it  would  be  those  rather  who  lived  in 
the  world,  who«ie  influence  might  be  turned  to  account ;  bat  even 
they  were  to  be  despatched  as  kiefly  and  as  diyly  as  possible'. 
What  Loyola  sought  to  attain  by  means  of  the  confessiona],  was 
to  cet  the  ear  of  kings  and  princes,  and  of  other  men  placed  in 
hign  stations,  and  possessed  of  extensive  power.  It  was  the 
official  rather  than  the  personal  conscience  that  he  desired  to 
bring  under  guidance  and  control.  With  that  profound  pene- 
tration with  which  he  scanned  the  secret  springs  of  human 
actioas,  lie  perceived  that  the  reins  of  the  world^s  govemmoit 
would  Yx;  far  more  securely  and  efficiently  under  the  command  of 
his  order  by  this  indirect  rule  over  the  minds  of  those  in  whose 
hands  the  power  was,  than  if  he  could  have  placed  members  of 
the  society  on  everj'  throne  and  in  everj'  episcopal  chair  *.  A 
coldness  of  calculation,  and  a  firmne&s  of  purpose,  which  none  of 
the  actual  holders  of  power  will  ever  be  able  to  attain  in  his  own 
person,  was  made  to  preside  over  its  exercise  by  the  influence  of 

'  There  is  an  almost  ludicrous  anxiety  apparent  in  the  instructions  to  confetson, 
lest  they  should  get  entangled  with  the  spiritual  difficulties,  and  the  contemplatiTc 
propensities  of  the  fair  sex,  from  the  toils  of  which  even  a  Bossuet  and  a  Pension 
found  it  not  always  easy  to  escape.  No  confessor  is  to  hear  the  confessions  of  women, 
until  he  has  had  two  years'  practice  in  confessinjjr  men.  The  penitents  are  to  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  confession,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  talk  on  spiritual  sufajecu; 
if  they  require  special  consolation  or  counsel,  it  is  to  be  administered  uot  in  the 
confessional,  but  standing  or  sitring  in  the  open  area  of  the  Church ;  cravings  after 
devotional  exercises  and  instructions  are  to  be  satisfied  by  handing  them  some 
book  treating  of  spiritual  matters ;  the  same  woman  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  come 
to  confession  twice  in  the  same  day ;  the  office  of  spiritual  director  is  not  to  be 
undertaken  at  all,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  provincial,  who  will  only 
grant  it  upon  these  three  conditions :  that  the  woman  shall  be  a  woman  of  rank  and 
consequence,  that  she  shall  have  rendered  the  society  important  services,  and  ^aC 
it  shall  be  agreeable  to  her  husband  or  her  other  relatives.  Instruelio  iii.  pro  Con-' 
fessarih,  §  1,  3,  6,  0. 

'No  doubt  this  consideration  had  its  share  in  the  rule  which  forbids  the  accept- 
ance of  any  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  dignity  by  the  members  of  the  order,  except  by 
special  dispensation  from  the  general,  and  that  not  to  be  granted  otherwise  than 
upon  the  peremptory  demand  of  tlie  Pope  himself. — Constit.  Pars'ix,  c.  iii.  f  13;  Part 
X.  §  0 ;  compare  also,  as  to  simple  ecclesiastical  benefices,  Congr.  Gen.  i.  Tit,  vi. 
Deer.  64). — In  practice,  however,  this  rule  has  by  degrees  become  considerably 
relaxed  ;  especially  in  the  "missions"  of  the  society;  that  is,  in  all  those  countriea 
here  tlie  ancient  papal  hierarchy  has  been  swept  away,  and  which  have  to  be 
conquered  by  the  Jesuit  soldiery.  Hence  it  is,  that  -the  Romish  clergy  in  those 
luntricrt  are  generally  of  n  far  more  Jesuitical  and  ultra-montane  "pirit,  as  is  the 
■e  at  this  moment  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain,  where  probably  roost  of  the 
Inferior  clergy,  and  not  a  few  of  those  invested  with  the  episcopal  character,  are 
members  or  dependents  of  the  Jesuit  community. 
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a  confessor  and  spiritual  director,  who  was  himself  a  man  without 
a  will  of  his  own,  the  mechanical  exponent  of  the  will  of  his  order, 
and,  by  the  power  of  that  order,  as  it  was  in  its  palmy  days, 
piotedied  from  dependence  upon  even  princely  favour  or  ws- 
pleasnre. 

It  18  the  fiishion  with  the  apologists  of  the  Jesuits,  to  deny 
that  such  ambitious  projects  ever  entered  the  mind  of  Loyola. 
They  would  have  us  believe  that  all  he  aimed  at,  was  to  found  an 
order  of  self-denying  men,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  service  of 
their  Ghurch,  and  bound  together  for  that  service  by  the  link  of 
absolate  obedience ;  and  that  the  immense  political  influence 
which  the  order  no  doubt  exercised  at  one  time,  was  the  un- 
foreseen effect  of  its  transcendent  merits,  rather  than  the  result 
of  premeditation  and  the  fruit  of  intrigue.  The  answer  to  this 
is  obvious ;  the  constitutions,  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of 
Lovola  himself,  clearly  contemplate  the  political  importance  of  the 
order,  and  make  provision  for  it. 

'*  Because  good  is  the  more  divine,  the  more  universally  it  is 
diffused,  a  preference  is  to  be  given  to  those  men  and  to  those  places,' 
ftooB  which,  if  they  be  benefited,  the  same  good  will  reach  many  others 
wfaidi  follow  their  authority,  or  are  governed  by  them.  Thus  spiritual 
help  given  to  great  and  public  men,  (whether  they  be  men  of  the  world, 
as  princes,  lords,  magistrates,  or  ministers  of  justice,  or  else  eccle- 
siastics, as  the  prelates,)  and  to  other  men  eminent  for  their  learning  or 
their  influence,  is  to  be  accounted  of  greater  importance  for  this  reason, 
that  the  good  done  is  more  univeraally  diffused."  Comt,  Pars  vii. 
e.  ii.  DecL  n. 

And  again,  in  the  end  of  the  constitutions,  where  the  means 
of  preserving  and  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  society  are 
unaer  consi<kration : 

"  With  the  same  view,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  love 
and  good-will  of  all  towards  the  society,  even  of  those  that  are  without ; 
bat  espeeially  of  those  whose  good-will  or  ill-will  towards  us  has  great 
weight  in  opening  to  us  the  door  of  God's  service  and  of  usefulness 
to  the  souls  of  men,  or  shutting  it  against  us." 

And  in  the  declaration  appended  to  this  passage : 

**  Above  all,  the  good-will  of  the  apostolic  see  is  to  be  preserved, 
to  whose  service  the  society  is  to  be  more  especially  devoted;  and 
after  that  the  good-will  of  secular  princes,  of  magnates,  and  men  in 
big^  authority."     ConstiL  Pars  x.  §  11.  Decl.  b. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  subsequent  position  of  the  order, 
whoi  behind  every  Boman  Catholic  throne  in  Europe  there  stood 
ft  Jesuit  confessor,  and  a  Jesuit  emissary  ascenaed  the  back- 
itavs  of  every  Protestant  palace,  where  by  any  possibility  accesa 
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could  be  obtained,  was  nothing  but  the  snceeBsTtd  realixation  of 
the  bold  thought  which  Loyola  iiad  conceived,  and  which  his  firai 
successors  at  all  events  were  well  qualified  to  carry  into  eflect. 
Never  perhaps  was  an  abler  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  drawn  up 
than  tne  instruction  to  the  confessors  of  princes  by  General 
Aquaviva  \  High  as  the  confessor  is  placed,  he  is  kc^t  tigfally 
grasped  within  the  discipline  of  the  order;  he  is  to  remam 
entirely  isolated  from  the  court  and  the  men  in  power;  hb 
business  is  with  the  prince  and  with  the  prince  alone.  To  him 
he  is  to  speak  without  reserve ;  not  only  on  those  points  which  tiie 
prince  may  have  revealed  to  him  in  confession,  but  on  any  point 
mvolving  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  and  the  interests  of  raigion, 
which  may  otherwise  fall  under  his  observation.  He  is  never  to 
lend  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  anjf  measure,  even  thouj^ 
recommended  by  himself.  To  him  it  belong  to  advise  ocf 
majorem  Dei  ghriam ;  the  execution  is  the  prmce^s  own  affiur. 
The  Jesuit  takes  the  responsibility  in  the  doset,  the  prince  it 
left  to  take  it  before  the  world.  So  was  James  II.  of  rlngland, 
so  was  Charles  X.  of  France  undone ! 

Hitherto  we  have  traced  out  the  character  of  the  80ciet]|r  of 
Jesuits,  as  it  may  bo  gathered  from  its  origin  and  its  consutur 
tions ;  we  have  ascertained  that  the  order  is  in  fact  a  gigantic 
engine  for  the  maintenance  and  consoUdation  of  popery  in  the 
world ;  we  have  seen  by  what  means  it  recruits  itself  from  the 
general  body  of  the  Bomish  Church,  by  what  process  it  reduces 
its  members  to  a  condition  of  blind  instrumcmtality,  and  in  how 
subtle  a  manner  it  contrives  to  gain  influence  in  every  class  of 
society,  and  in  every  country  of  the  world,  acsting  like  a  leaven  of 
spiritual  corruption  upon  the  mass  of  mankind.     In  order  to 
complete  the  portraiture  of  the  society,  i^i  remains  for  us  to 
CTcamine  the  system  of  morality,  the  rule  of  rieht  and  wrong, 
which  the  society  lias  adopted,  and  by  which  it  r^^ates  the 
actions  and  directs  the  consciences  of  tho«e  over  whom  it  has 
obtained  control  or  ascendancy.     This  in  a  subject  which  has 
been  frequently  discussed ;  from  the  publication  of  the  famous 
Lettres  Provinciales,  down  to  the  recent  exposures  contained  in 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Michelet,  Quinet,  'Senin,  and  others,  the 
relaxed  morality  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  the  constant  theme  of 
the  enemies  of  the  order;  and  as  constantly  have  the  Jesuits 
themselves  pleaded   "not  guilty'^  to   tibe   impeachment  which 
charged  tliem,  not  unjustly  as  the  sequel  will  show,  with  a  total 
subversion  not  only  of  the  lofty  morality  of  the  Gk>spel,  but  even 
of  the  commonest  principles  of  right   and  >vrong,  rec< 

*  Ordin.  Gener.  c.  xi.  De  Oonfetsariii  Principatn. 
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among  mankind  by  virtue  of  the  lex  iiou  scrlpta  of  the  natural 
conscience. 

Before  going  into  the  particulars  of  the  evidence  by  which  that 
impeachment  is  supported,  and  which  has  gained  less  credence  in 
the  world  than  it  aoserves,  on  account  of  the  incredible  wicked- 
ness of  the  entire  system  of  Jesuit  moraHty,  it  will  be  useful  to 
point  out  the  foundation  on  which  that  system  rests,  and  the 
causes  from  which  its  corrupt  character  flows  by  a  kind  of  moral 
necessity.  The  ultimate  basis  of  the  Jesuit  doctrine  de  offidis 
is,  strange  to  say,  one  in  which  all  Christian  men  cannot  but 
afrree ;  it  is  that  which  n^eets  us  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
jErmri/ta,  viz.  that  all  human  actions  are  to  be  subservient  to  one 
neat  and  universal  purpose,  which  is  the  glory  of  Grod ;  ^^ad  ma-' 
jcrem  Dei  gloriam^  is  the  warrant  by  which  all  the  doctrines  as 
well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  society  are  supported.  It  is  in 
the  practical  application  of  this  first  and  unimpeachable  principle 
that  the  iniquity  with  which  the  Jesuits  stand  charged,  is  intro- 
duced; and  that  by  means  of  two  axioms,  which  being  once 
granted,  all  the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  These  axioms 
are,  firstf  that  the  way  to  promote  the  glory  of  Grod,  is  to  extend 
and  to  stren^en  the  supremacy,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the 
Boman  See  Uiroughout  the  world ;  the  Bomish  communion  in  the 
most  micompromising  form  into  which  ultra-montanism  would 
mould  it,  being,  in  the  language  of  the  order,  synonymous  with 
the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  secondly,  that  the  most  efficient  way  to 
propagate  and  consolidate  this  papal  ascendancy,  is  to  increase 
the  power  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  Jesuit  society.  Of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  God  himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
He  desires  to  be  glorified  by  mankind,  t.  e.  of  the  rules  of 
Ghristian  morality  revealed  in  the  gospel,  the  Jesuit  doctrine 
takes  no  cognizance.  The  question  here  is,  not  what  is  according 
to  Gt>d'*s  own  dechirations  lawful,  or  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  but  what  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superiors  of  the  order, 
eipedient  for  the  advancement  of  the  society,  which  is  equivalent 
with  the  advancement  of  popery,  and  that  again  equivalent  with 
the  major  Deighria,  In  the  judgment,  we  say,  of  the  superiors 
at  the  order,  because  they  are  the  sole  interpreters  of  the  divine 
will  to  its  members.  The  conscience  of  the  individual  Jesuit  is 
dischaiged  from  every  responsibility  except  one,  and  that  is  the 
absolute  submission  both  of  his  judgment  and  of  his  will  to  the 
decision  of  the  superior.  This  principle  cannot  be  enunciated  in 
tenns  more  distinct  or  explicit,  than  those  in  which  it  is  pro- 
pounded in  the  JSxerciiia  and  Constitutions.  In  the  former  we 
lead: — 

*'  That  we  may  be  altogether  accordant  with,  and  conformabk  to  l\i« 

r2 
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Catholic  Church,  we  are  bound,  if  she  have  defined  amytUng  to  he 
blacky  which  to  our  eyes  appears  white,  in  like  manner  to  pronounce  that 
it  is  black.  For  it  is  without  doubt  to  be  believed,  that  the  Spirit  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  his  spouse,  the  orthodox  Church, 
is  one  and  the  same  Spirit  by  which  we  are  governed  and  directed 
towards  salvation ;  nor  is  the  God  who  of  old  gave  the  precepts  of  the 
Decalogue,  another  than  he  who  at  this  time  instructs  and  rules  the 
hierarchical  Church." — Exerc.  Spirit.  Reg.  til  cum  orthod.  Eeel.  xiii. 

This  general  principle,  inculcated  in  the  Exercitia^  is  carried 
out  int^  its  practical  consequences  in  the  Constitutions.  In  tlie 
preliminary  examination  for  the  novitiate,  the  candidate  is  asked 
whether  he  is  willing  to  submit  his  judgment  on  all  matters  of 
opinion  to  the  decision  of  the  society,  and  on  all  cases  of  conscience 
to  the  verdict  of  those  to  whom  the  society  may  refer  him  for 
this  purpose  \  In  the  third  part  of  the  Constitutions,  which  treats 
of  the  progress  of  the  novices  to  the  membership  of  the  society, 
the  perfect  obedience  to  be  yielded  to  the  superior  as  being  "  in 
Christ's  stead  to  them,^^  is  explained  as  applying,  not  to  external 
actions  only,  but,  it  is  said, — 

"They  must  endeavour  to  have  inwardly  a  resignation  and  real 
abnegation  of  their  own  will  and  judgment ;  conforming  their  will  and 
judgment  entirely  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  the  superior  in  all  things 
(where  no  sin  is  discerned '),  by  taking  the  will  and  judgment  of  the 
superior  for  the  rule  of  their  own  will  and  judgment  ^  in  onder  that  they 
may  become  the  more  perfectly  conformable  to  the  first  and  highest 

'  Kxam.  Gener.  c.  iii.  §  11,  12  ;  Decl.  i>. 

'  This  reservation  of  the  case  of  sin  intervening  is  further  defined  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  {DecL  b.  to  Pars  v\.  c.  i.  §  1.)  as  applying  to  a  case  of  ntani/est  sin.  In 
the  Summarium  the  reservation  is  altogether  omitted.  But  whether  omitted,  at 
superfluous,  or  inserted,  as  it  is  in  both  these  extracts,  it  is  manifestly  nugatory. 
The  very  submission  of  will  and  judgment  here  required,  being  a  blind  submis- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  the  superior  is  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and  that  the  spirit 
whicii  speaks  in  the  superior,  is  the  sawe  Spirit  which  spoke  in  Christ,  virtually 
renders  this  reservation  useless  for  every  other  purpose  but  that  of  saving  appearances. 
How  fur  the  members  of  the  order  are  in  a  jiosition  to  discern  "  manifest  fin"  in 
any  thing  taught  or  commanded  by  their  superiors,  will  become  yet  more  evident  on 
considering  the  necessary  effect  upon  the  conscience  of  the  rule  of  probability,  of 
which  more  hereafter.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  working  of  this  principle  of  blind  submission  of  the  will  and 
judgment,  which  appears  in  the  eighth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry.  It  is  there  deposed  to  by  several  witnesses,  that  the  students  at 
Maynooth  College  declare  solemnly  upon  oath,  that  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
pope  has  power  to  di8pense  with  the  oath  of  allegiance,  at  the  same  time  that  thej 
all  firmly  believe  that  the  pope  has  the  dispensing  power.  (Compare  beloWy 
notes  5  and  6,  p.  6C).  The  only  account  the  witnesses  could  give  of  this  con- 
tradiction, which  one  of  them  confessed  **  struck  the  students  wim  aatoniahmeDt," 
was,  that  as  they  were  ordered  by  their  superiors  to  take  the  oath,  they  felt  satisfied 
that  it  was  correct  to  take  it.  See  commissioners'  report,  Appendix,  No.  40,  p.  3S6. 
I  No.  45,  p.  365, 360.  The  evidence  here  referred  to  will  be  found  also  in  notes  w  and 
:  to  Dr.  Wordsworth's  ^  Maynooth,  the  Crown  and  the  Country." 
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nile  of  erery.  good  will  and  judgment,  which  is  eternal  goodness  and 
wisdom.** — Constit.  Pars  iii.  c.  i.  §  23 ;  cf.  Summ.  Constit.  §  31. 

Again,  in  the  directions  by  which  the  admitted  members  are 
to  regulate  their  conduct,  the  great  aim  upon  which  they  are  to 
direct  all  their  energies  and  intentions  is  thus  described : — 

'*  That  holy  obedience  may  be  at  all  times  and  in  all  respects  perfect 
in  ut,  both  in  execution  and  in  mil  and  intellect,  performing  with  great 
alacrity  and  spiritual  joy  and  perseverance  whatever  may  be  enjoined 
upon  US ;  permading  ourselves  that  all  is  just,  and  denying  with  a  kind 
rf  blind  obedience  every  contrary  opinion  or  judgment  of  ours ;  and  that 
in  all  things  which  are  ordered  by  the  superior,  wherein  it  cannot  be 
positively  shown,  as  has  been  said  before,  that  some  kind  of  sin  inter- 
venes *•** — Constit.  Pars  vi.  c.  i.  §  1.  cf.  Summa  Const.  §  35. 

-  The  way  being  thus  paved  for  the  introduction  of  any  system 
of  morality  which  might  be  propounded  in  the  name  of  the 
order,  the  question  arises  whether  (always  assuming  in  charity 
that  men  congregating  together  under  the  name  of  reh'gion  would 
not  be  villains  for  the  mere  abstract  love  of  villany)  there  is  any 
thing,  in  the  position  of  the  order  and  in  its  objects,  to  induce  so 
signal  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  pure  morality  as  can 
be  clearly  established  from  tne  societ/s  own  documents '.  In 
answer  to  this  question  we  must  consider  separately  each  of  the 
three  classes  of  men  with  whom  the  order  has  to  deal,  distin- 
guishing them  according  to  the  view  which  the  Jesuit  takes,  and 
necessarily  must  take,  of  mankind,  viz.,  as  the  faithful,  the  un- 
converted, and  the  heretics. 

With  regard  to  the  faithful,  the  great  object  of  the  order  is 
to  obtain  an  extensive  influence  over  them;  popularity  in  the 
"Catholic**  world,  but  more  especially  princely  favbur  in  the 
courts  of  ^^  Catholic^*  princes,  is  an  essential  condition  of  its 
success.  But  that  popularity  and  that  favour  arc  not  to  be 
obtained  by  austerity;    compromise,  and  that  to  a  very  great 

*  See  note  6  in  the  preceding  pag^ 

'  An  abstract  of  the  evidence  respecting  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  collected  out 
of  the  writings  of  147  Jesuit  authors,  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  that  country,  and  published  in 
the  year  1702  under  the  title  '*  Extraits  det  assertions  dangereuses  et  pfmicieuses  en 
Umi genre,  que  les  soi'disani  Jisuites  ont,  dans  tons  les  temps  et  perseviramment,  soutenuest 
enee^gn^  et  pubtiees  dans  leurs  livres,  avec  Papprobation  de  leurs  supirieurs  et  sine- 
fnur.*'  A  selection  from  the  extracts  contained  in  this  work,  which  fills  a  Targe 
quarto  Tohime,  was  published  in  1839  by  Messrs.  Rivington  under  the  title  '*The 
Principles  of  the  Jesuits  developed  in  a  collection  of  extracts  from  their  own 
aatbotB.**  From  this  volume,  which  contains  the  materials  in  a  carefully  digested 
form,  we  have  again  selected  the  passages  which  will  be  found  in  the  following 
notes;  and  to  its  pages  the  quotation  *'  Extr.  p.  — ."  which  we  have  added  to  the 
citatiofi  of  the  Jesuit  authors  themselves,  refers. 
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lixtfmt,  18  generally  required  to  gain  and  to  keep  it.  Consider- 
in;^  tli()  Htjito  of  public  morals,  and  especially  of  those  prevalent 
in  kiu;;s'  courts,  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  foun- 
ilatidu  of  the  order,  and  the  necessity  in  which  the  order  found 
ilHrlf,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  its  purpose,  to  become, 
in  a  far  difTerent  .sense  from  that  in  w*hich  St.  Paul  uses  the 
Dxprrssion,  '^  all  things  to  all  men  '^  considering,  moreover,  that 
tlu^  father  confessors  whom  the  order  sent  forth  on  its  ambitious 
missions,  were  not  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sins  they  wit- 
nrssqd  as  to  be  enabled  to  pass  them  over  in  tacit  connivance, 
but  that  they  were  brought,  and  for  their  own  ends  it  was  de- 
sirable tliey  should  be  brought,  face  to  face,  in  the  confessional, 
with  each  particular  sin,  and  every  individual  act  of  sin,  we  can- 
not at  all  feel  surprised  that  the  authors  entrusted  by  the  order 
with  the  task  of  providing  rules  for  the  guidance  of  its  members 
in  the  ticklisli  business  of  confession,  should  have  exiiaustedall  the 
arts  and  sliifts  of  casuistr}-  in  order  to  avoid  inexpedient  collisions 
with  a  moral  corruption  which  they  could  not  ignore,  and  cared 
not  to  redress.  And  this  became  the  more  necessary,  as  they 
liad  to  uphold,  in  the  consciences  of  those  to  whom  they  minis- 
tered in  the  confessional,  at  once  the  authoritv  of  the  sacerdotal 
ottico,  and  the  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  their  absolution.  Dis- 
tinctions had  to  be  invented  which  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
j^alliate  their  monstrous  compromise  with  the  grossest  wicked- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  open  the  door  for  absolution  on  easy 
tonus.  Thus  did  the  relation  in  which  the  order  placed  itself  to 
the  general  body  of  the  faithful,  necessarily  involve  a  relaxation 
of  the  rigid  rules  of  gospi'l  morality,  to  whatever  extent  the  temper 
of  the  times  and  the  circumstances  of  each  ease  might  require 
it.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  in  theor}'  the  landmarks  by 
which  moral  right  and  wrong  are  sopai-ate'd,  have  been  alto- 
gether removed  by  tlie  casuistry  of  the  Jesuit  moralists,  in  prac- 
tice the  moral  tone  of  the  order  has  varied  considerably,  being 
iu  better  times  more  sevoi-e,  and  laxor  in  times  of  greater  cor- 
mpUon ;  its  rule  stretching  or  contracting  with  wonderful  elas- 
tieit;^,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sins  with 
it  has  to  deal. 
Considerations  of  a  similar  nature  tended  to  corrupt  the  mo- 
ty  of  the  Jesuits  in  their  intercourse  with  the  unconverted 
;hen«  among  whom  thoy  wont  forth  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Here  also  their  object  was  not  so  much  to  win  souls  to  Ohnst, 
or  to  preach  the  pun^  diH*trino  of  tho  givsjn^l,  (which  indeed  they 
could  not  do.  seeing  thoy  had  totally  lost  sight  of  it  themselves), 
as  to  extend  the  powor  of  thoir  own  order  and  the  dominion  of 
thfl  JEkmau  {X)utitf.    It  w:i$  this  which  betrayed  them  into  those 
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mtldaloud  praetices,  indignantly  reprobated  even  by  the  patuiojr 
Itself)  by  which  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits  have  become  infamous 
in  missionary  history ;  the  practice,  on  the  one  hand,  of  sup- 
presoDg  of  the  gospel  whatever  might  prove  an  offence  and  an 
obstacle  to  their  success,  so  far  even  as  altogether  to  conceal  the 
truth  of  Christ  crucified  from  their  pretended  converts ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  practice  of  sanctioning  conformity  to  the  grossest 
rites  of  idolatry  under  cover  of  a  mental  reservation,  by  which 
the  worship  paid  was  not  directed  to  the  idol,  but  to  the  image 
of  Christ,  worn  secretly  within  their  garments  by  the  double- 
minded  hypocrites  who  were  thus  nominally  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  the  Church. 

Lastly,  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits  owes  some,  and  some  of  the 
very  worst,  of  its  corruptions  to  the  attitude  which  they  have 
assumed  towards  all  whom  they  brand  with  the  name  of  heretics. 
The  perpetual  warfare  upon  which  they  have  entered  against 
these,  and  which  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  order, — its  chief 
occupation  as  well  as  its  most  prominent  feature, — being  a  conflict, 
not  for  the  faith  of  the  true  Cfhurch,  which  would  have  constrained 
them  to  abide  in  the  truth,  but  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  lying 
GhuTch  of  Borne,  which  threw  them  at  once  into  a  position  of 
falsehood,  they  were  compelled  by  the  very  necessity  of  that 

Edition  to  have  recourse  to  weapons  such  as  never  could  have 
en  employed  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  charity.  The  infamous 
maxim  tnat  as  towards  heretics  all  the  rules  of  truth  and  justice 
cease  to  have  any  validity,  that  hoereticis  mm  est  hahendafides^  led, 
in  its  practical  application  to  the  various  circumstances  under 
which  the  Jesuits  had  to  encounter  both  evangelic  truth  and 
apostolic  order,  to  a  system  of  ^rfidious  treachenr  beyond  all 

SLBt  example,  which  has  for  ever  identified  in  all  the  idtioms  of 
urope  the  name  of  the  order  with  all  that  is  disingenuous  and 
traitorous.  Nor  should  we  forget,  in  estimating  the  influence 
which  this  source  of  corruption  must  have  had  upon  the  general 
tone  of  Jesuit  morality,  that  inasmuch  as  in  many  of  the  conflicts 
in  which  they  etigaged  against  the  so-called  heretics,  they  in 
fact  took  up  arms  against  the  true  and  living  Church  of  Christ, 
their  sin  assumed  the  awful  character  of  a  wilful  and  deliberate 
opposition  against  Christ  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  con- 
sequently brought  upon  them  that  terrible  recompense  of  spiritual 
wickedness,  the  hardness  and  bUndness  of  a  reprobate  mind. 

Under  the  influence,  then,  of  these  various  causes  of  moral  dete- 
rioration, was  the  system  of  Jesuit  morality  developed.  The  first 
reouisite,  to  make  it  practically  available^  was,  that  it  should  be 
Bomciently  pliant,  affording  a  choice  of  rules  of  every  imaginable 
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degree  of  strictness  and  laxity.    This  want  is  admixaUy'met  by 
the  doctrine  of  probable  opinions',  which  the  casuists  of  the  order 

4 

*  **  The  authority  of  one  good  doctor  »  a  sufficient  reason  on  which  to  groand  the 
probability  of  any  opinion,  so  that  every  one  may  safely  follow  it" — OtargH  di 
Rhodei,  Disput,  TheoL  SchoL  De  Act.  hum,  Tom.  1.  Ditp,  2.  Qa.  2.  5.  8  §  1.  Ezts. 
p.  81. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  probable  propositions ;  one  being  certainly  prabaible, 
the  other  probably  probable.'* — Honor.  Fabric  Apolog.  Doetr.  Mor.  Soc.  /em.  DM.  L 
n.  23.     Extr.  p.  82. 

**  He  acts  prudently  upon  a  moral  opinion,  who  is  certain  that  it  is  probable ;  and 
this,  in  m^  opinion,  no  one  will  deny.  For  if  it  is  certain  that  it  is  probable,  it  is 
also  certain  that  it  is  Ksfe ;  i.  e.  that  the  use  of  it  is  safe,  and  the  practice  lawfuL"— 
Ihid.  n.  63.  Extr.  p.  83. 

'*  When  the  opinions  of  the  doctors  are  divided  upon  any  point,  we  may  follow 
either  opinion,  even  the  less  safe,  and  the  less  probable,  provided  it  be  truly  pro- 
bable."— Gil.  de  Coninck,  Comm,  ac  Ditp,  in  univ.  doctr.  D,  Thoma,  Ditp,  34.  Dmk. 
10.  n.  84.     Extr.  p.  iM). 

"  Of  two  contradictory  probable  opinions  touching  the  lawfulness  or  the  unlawful- 
ness of  any  human  action,  every  one  may  follow  in  practice  or  in  action  that  which 
he  prefers,  although  it  may  appear  to  the  party  himself  less  probable  in  theonr.  Of 
two  probable  sides  of  such  a  question  it  is  also  lawful  to  follow  that  which  is  the  leas 
safe ;  that  is,  the  opinion  which  seems  less  remote  from  every  kind  of  sin  than  the 
other  which  is  opposed  to  it." — PmU  Lajfrnarnn,  Thed,  Mor.  7*r.  1.  c  5.  §  2.  a.  7* 
Ast.  1,  2.    Extr.  p.  96. 

"  Among  many  probable  opinions,  can  there  be  one  iBore  ade  than  anodierf  tkaC 
is  to  say,  can  there  be  a  greater  danger  of  committing  sin  in  adheriog  to  one  qpiiriiwi 
rather  than  to  another  ?  I  answer  in  the  negative ;  for  since  every  probable  opinion 
renders  the  conscience  safe  in  acting,  the  agent  will  not  be  less  safe  in  following  one 
opinion  rather  than  another.  Indeed,  when  T  perceive  so  many  different  opinions 
maintained  in  matters  of  morality,  I  seem  to  see  the  brightness  of  divine  foresight; 
because  through  the  variety  of  opinions  the  yoke  of  Christ  is  pteasantly  beme.** — Ami. 
Escobar,  Univ.  TheoL  Mor,  T.  i.  L.  ii.  ^.  1.  c.  2.  n.  22,  2a    Extr.  p.  105. 

'*  Albeit  one  opinion  be  more  probable  and  more  safe  than  another,  and  seem  to 
you  also  more  probable  and  more  safe,  yet  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  abandon  that 
opinion  in  practice,  and  to  follow  the  less  probable  opinion,  even  though  you  do  not 
abandon  your  speculative  judgment  of  the  matter." — Sim.  de  Lessau,  Prop,  diet.;  De 
prac.  DecaL  c.  1.  art.  4.    Extr.  p.  106. 

"  Whether  it  is  lawful  to  follow  one  probable  opinion  at  one  time,  and  a  different 
probable  opinion  at  another  time,  upon  the  same  subject?  It  is  probable*  for 
instance,  that  a  tax  has  been  unjustly  imposed ;  it  is  also  probable  that  it  has  been 
justly  imposed.  May  I  then  to-day,  in  my  capacity  as  the  king's  tax-gatherer,  exact 
the  said  tax,  and  to-morrow,  or  even  on  the  same  day,  in  my  capacity  as  a  merchant, 
secretlv  defraud  it  ?  Again,  it  is  probable,  that  pecuniary  compensation  may  be 
made  for  defamation ;  it  is  also  probable  that  it  cannot  be  made.  May  1  then  to-day, 
being  defamed,  demand  pecuniary  compensation  from  my  defamer;  and  to-morrow, 
or  even  on  the  same  day,  I  myself  defaming  another,  refuse  to  make  pecunianf  com- 
pensation for  my  neighbour's  good  name  which  1  have  taken  away?  ....  I  affirm 
that  it  is  lawful  to  do,  at  pleasure,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other.">- 
Thom.  Tamburivt  Expl.  Decal.  lAb.  i.  c.  3.  §  5.  n.  1,2,  5.     Extr.  p.  108, 109. 

"  There  will  never  be  any  danger  of  corruption,  if  a  man  follow  what  shall  appear 
to  him  more  convenient,  provided  a  probable  opinion  teach  it  not  to  be  unlawful." 
—Georgii  de  Rhodes,  Disp.  TheoL  ScPtoL  T.  i.  De  Act.  hum.  Disp.  2.  Qu.  2.  &  3.  §  3. 
Extr.  p.  116. 

•re  never  more  free  from  the  violation  of  the  law,  than  when  we  persuade 
that  we  are  not  bound  by  the  law.  For  it  is  rather  he  who  says  that  tlio 
liogf  that  exposes  himself  to  the  danger  of  sinning.     For  he  who  has  thus 
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have  brought  to  such  perfection  that  any  given  action  which  may 
occur  in  human  life,  may  be  pronounced  either  a  heinous  sin,  or 
a  trifling  offence,  if  not  a  blameless  act ;  nor  will  in  either  case 
aiitboritees  be  wanting  to  support  the  decision.  By  means  of  this 
eontrhnf^Dce  the  individual  may  at  any  time  persuade  himself  that 
that  which  his  passions  or  desires  prompt  him  to  do,  may  safely 
be  done ;  and,  lest  this  licence  snould  be  interfered  with,  the 
confessors  of  the  order  are  directed  to  take  this  doctrine  of 
moral  probability  for  the  rule  of  their  determinations  in  admin- 
istering the  ^'  Sacrament  of  penance,^^  and  that  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  the  decision  of  the  penitent  himself,  if  supported  by 
a  probable  opinion,  binding  upon  the  confessor*.    But  however 

persuaded  himielf,  wiU  perhaps  sin ;  but  he  who  says  that  the  law  is  not  binding, 
csnnot  sin.  ....  Consequently  he  who  follows  the  less  strict  and  the  less  probable 
opinion,  cannot  sin." — Car,  Ant,  Casnedi,  Crit,  Theol.  T,  ii.  DUp,  10.  S.  2.  pmr,  2.  a.  47- 
Eitr.  p,  120. 

*'  It  is  lawful  to  follow  the  less  probable  opinion  of  another,  in  oppaaition  to  our 
own  more  probable  opinion,  which  we  atiU  retain."— if.  Asa,  Trib,  Pcenit.  L,  i.  P.  5. 
Qs.  2.  url.  3.  n.  112.     Extr.  p.  121. 

**  Etco  at  the  point  of  daitfh  it  is  lawful  to  follow  a  probable  opinion,  rejecting 
*s  WBtn  pnhMtr-^ihid.  a.  120.    Extr.  p.  12l 

'  "  It  msKf  be  asked  whether  a  confessor  may  give  advice  to  a  penitent,  in 
oppontion  to  his  own  opinion  ?  .  .  .  I  answer,  that  he  lawfully  may ;  because  be 
Biay  follow  the  opinion  of  another  in  his  own  practice ;  and  therefore  he  may  advise 
soother  person  to  follow  it.  Still  it  is  better  in  giving  advice,  always  to  follow  the 
nore  probable  opinion,  to  which  a  man  is. ever  accustomed  to  adhere;  especially 
when  the  advice  is  given  in  writing,  lest  contradiction  be  discovered.  It  is  also 
Mmetimes  expedient  to  send  the  consulting  person  to  another  doctor  or  confessor, 
who  is  known  to  hold  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  enquirer,  provided  it  be  pro- 
bsble." — Joamu  de  Solas,  Dup,  ta  primam  Sec,  D,  Thonut,  T.  i.  Tr,  8.  Ditp,  un.  S,  9. 
8. 84.  Extr.  pp.  87,  88. 

**  A  doctor  may  give  advice  to  a  person  who  consults  him,  not  only  according  to 
his  own  opinion,  but  even  according  to  the  opposite  probable  opinion  of  others,  if 
the  latter  ahould  be  preferable  or  more  favourable  to  the  enquirer  .  .  .  although 
the  aame  doctor  should  be  certainly  persuaded  that  the  opinion  is  false  in  theory, 
•0  that  he  could  not  follow  it  in  bis  own  practice.  .  .  .  And  hence  it  appears  that  a 
learned  man  may  give  contrary  advice  to  different  persons,  according  to  contrary 
probable  opinions;  provided  discretion  and  prudence  be  observed." — Paul  Laymann, 
ThtoL  Mar,  Tr.  i.  e.  ft.  §  2.  n.  9.     Extr.  pp.  90,  97* 

"  If  the  confessor  be  the  parish  priest,  or  ordinary  confessor  of  the  penitent,  he 
ought  to  absolve  the  penitent  whom  he  perceives  to  follow  a  probable  opinion, 
whether  it  be  in  the  refusal  of  restitution,  or  in  doing  any  other  tning  which  should 
leem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  confessor,  to  be  sinful,  but  which  the  penitent  himself 
thinks  lawfbL" — Gabr,  Fatquez,  Comm,  ac  Ditp.  in  prim,  tec,  D,  Thoma,  T,  I  Ditp,  62. 
Q.  19.  c.  7'  art'  6L    Extr.  p.  93. 

**  A  confessor  may  lawfully  follow  the  probable  opinion  of  his  penitent,  and  reject 
his  own  .  .  .  And  this  is  true,  although  the  probable  opinion  which  the  penitent 
fellows  should  be  injurious  to  another,  as  in  withholding  restitution.  For  although 
Adrian  aaaerts,  that  a  confessor  ii  bound  to  advise  his  penitent  to  abandon  his 
ojnnion  when  it  ii  prejudicial  to  another,  yet  it  seems  not  to  be  said  with  reason; 
ance  the  confessor,  in  the  act  of  confession,  is  not  bound  to  consider  the  advantage 
of  a  third  person  ;  and  the  penitent  will  not  sin  in  following  the  probable  opinion, 
even  in  withholding  restituuon."— ^tc.  Baldel,  Ditp,  ex  Mor,  Theol,  L.  iv.  Ditp,  IS. 

a. 6, 6.    Extr.  pp.  101, 102.  ["If 


'i  Tif  Orritr  •/  J«nil», 

\_'\*.  MitTi*  ^'  -h'  latin:de allowed  ic foUoving probable opimots, 
'  .1.:..  liivv  >.vi:i-ni::Ie  avail,  unices  ii  could  be  made  to  appew, 
■,t.  -r.^^-  ::".-:rjf  lail  some  nas-inable  foundation;  it  becam 
.-v<-  li-^'  't.v-.'jsu;r\'  fti  to  dotint:-  the  oature  of  sin,  as  to  mab 
,  ..  iJi;.-..-^!  ac:  cf  sin  5iis«-p:ible  of  palliatioii  by  »  rarieh 
I.  »,n\.i'  .:>::"*.•: ioii#.  TIit^  was  aL*complisbpd  on  the  one  hand 
■  .    -.i;:irr-  -^  t'-t  ihi>  t'STablishnivnt  of  sin.  in  the  true  and  propa 

s. .  !«■,  >;;>.•;•.  .i  iV'i'.k"Km.nce.  not  only  of  tho  outward  act  and  d* 
,1.  t.\!  .^v-vsiMon.  but  of  dolibenire  forethought  and  nilful  de- 

^;;-i     .fci  ;■»  but  raix'Iy  met  with :  thfgreai  majority  of  trauBpa- 

<.•,-■.  "v!:::!  tho  n-sult  of  an  cril  instinct  in  man,  and  of  ths 
v."i.-itN"::  i>t'  liis  [ussions ;  and  on  thv  other  hand,  by  admitiJng 

u  -I.-A*  ill  miii_u>ti''n  of  sin  a  variety  of  collateral  conaideta- 
..-i-K.   ai;.l   amoiiir   tlioni    not   unfrequcntly  such   as   constituts 

■'M!A-»;  rtiriiravntions  of  the  oridnal  oflcnce'.      The  character 

■  v  t  ]>.'iiitiiil  »li<>ii1J  err  onlv  in  thf  cpinkMi  of  bi*  caDr«taor,  and  err  peihifi 
., .  ..  >  i.-iiiMt,  but  utitl  purpUi?  in  ojiinion  whii;h  it  ituIt  probible,  hii  embm* 
.,     ...   .'Xi.;!'.!  to  n'lTi'Vi-  him  l  iwishor  can  he  dfyirire  him  of  the  right  »hii!b  b« 

...'.  ,>i  ti'Ui'itiiv  a  |iTob3b!<- opinion  ;  and  h#  (lion  Id  be  judged  according  toil 

>,  ■.' .  .-iilVi.i.'r,  if  lu' i;lio><»o  i«  I'erMvvre  in  i:  .  .  .  After  he  bai  once  heard  hin, 
,.  .  .•M!t;>'.l  I'V  hi>  duty  lo  abMlve  iiitn,  if  he  be  in  a  Kni:ible  disposition  of  miid, 
.  ...I'.i.'.l  ihi-n-  be  till  nuMinable  Ciluic  fjr  •iiliyin;  absolulioni  the  retolutionof 
,.'  ■.:>'.><  Ik-  .1  iiiily  VTobjbli'  opinion.  althoU([h  the 'coniniy  opinion  may  be  more 
,  't>>d(>\',  iv  iiu>n'  aafe,  iir  marc  rcmiiie  frdin  lin.  not  bein^  in  iuelf  a  tulBcientlr 
ii  -.1  ii-.|«>ii  l^>T  drfrrrini;  it." — JA.  Mir:r:fi,Dit]:.  T'.fJ.  T.  *.  dtpanil.  Ditp-SS. 

\  \\  i  190.    Khir.  p.  t03. 

'  I  ,-.>iiteuMiT  .  .  .  ia  bouud.  nnder  pain  of  moTtal  lin.  to  nbiolve  a  penitent  abo 
t'  :.>ni  a  ]inibahlp  tilduian.  which  the  confeiior  himsrlf  considers  folte." — CfBrg.il 
XI.V..,  l*iiF-  nrul..t-*el.  T.i.nfJct.ki.tii.t>itp.i.Qt.±S.3.iX  E]ttr.p.IIS. 
'  "  I'hrii'  i*  av  deadlf  fin  in  the  conMiil  of  lh«  will,  unlesi  aome  thought  si 
.AMVU  iiniiiliicmliaii  haw  preceded  it  .  .  .  Thetvfore  for  o  man  to  ain  mortallj, 
tt  n  iHveaury  that  ho  ihould  coimider  either  that  ilie  action  itaelf  ii  evil,  or  that 
khviv  II  ilai>|li'r  nf  alti,  or  that  hi'  sliould  have  tome  doubt  upon  it,  or  at  leait  a 
attuitlr.  Hul  if  none  of  theae  l:av«  preceded  it,  hii  i);nDranee,  inadrenence,  a 
iuniflhthira^  am  accounted  perfecilr  natural  and  invincible." — Thoa.  Saarkn,  Of- 
mJ,  m  prirr.  DtmI.  t^  I  r.  )«.  n.  31.'  Eictr.  )>.  ]£L 
-  ■  '  IIS  ai  the  uiidcratandi —  -' —  — ■  — " — 
.  uirored  to  the  will  .  . 
H  of  ll  ma  not  known;  unloa  the  inadver 
E  i»a11g''n(!e,  or  I^om  a  deprared  incliii.ition  to 
kill.  t.  xL  t.  S.  5.  3.  a.  iS.     Exir.  p.  IS.I. 

^Mh  finncliei,  and  Vniqun,  arc  nghi,  who  maintain,  that  for  an  action  to  be 

■i.  nun  for  ain,  which   ia  ainrnl  and  forbidden  by  lome  law,  it  ii 

1  Oil'  ogent  redect,  or  have  rcHoclcd  upon  tlic  linfulnen  of  the  action 

p  itnger  of  the  ain."— PshI  Laamaan,  T^.o/.  .Ifor.  /..  i.  Tr.  3.  c.  4.  a.  S.    Eitt. 

nt  a  tnin  oommit  adulter;  or  munter.  ri'flecting  indeed,  btit  onlv  Teiy  imper- 
k  and  aupe rficially,  upon  the  wk-kednoa  and  great  sinfulness  of  tlieae  Crimea, 
NV«r  heinoui  may  bv  the  matter,  he  dill  sins  but  slightly.  Tlie  reason  ii,  tfaat 
a  knowl'dgu  of  (he  wichednesa  ia  iiircsiary  to  ronatitute  sin.  ao  ia  a  full  and 
r  knowleiliPT  and  rt'Rexion  necntary  to  eoiutitute  heinous  tin." — Gftig.  it 
-  (,  Itiij..  IV:«I.  Seliol.  T.  i.  De  art.  hum.  liiip,  2.  ««.  IS.l.i  2.  Extr.  ^  131. 
'  -  '     '      c  dtuukenncnai  "Tlic  siut  of  blaapbemy.  peijury,  and  ualahb- 
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of  sin,  which  is  thus  stripped  of  its  intrinsic  heinousness,  is 
made  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
k  committed,  and  upon  the. view  which  the  transgressor  him- 
self takes  of  it ;  he  may  have  such  particular  occasions  and  motives 
of  sin,  he  may  be  so  hurried  and  so  thoughtless,  as  to  do  away 
almost  entirely  with  the  sinfulness  of  his  action ;  nay,  he  may 
by  an  obstinate,  an  *'  invincible^  persuasion  in  his  own  mind,  how- 
ever erroneous  in  itself,  turn  wrong  into  right,  and  sin  into  virtue'; 
and  lest  so  precious  a  privilege  should  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  the 
confessor  is  again  specially  enjoined  to  be  careful  how  he  disturbs 
his  penitent  from  that  salutary  state  of  ignorance  which  neu- 
tralizes the  sinful  character  of  his  actions*. 

By  dint  of  these  various  fallacies  and  facilities,  the  casuists 
of  the  order,  writing  under  its  directions,  and  subject  to  its 
approbation,  have  managed  to  accumukite  a  mass  of  rules  and 
decisions,  one  more  iniquitous  than  another,  the  enormity  of  which 
surpasses  all  behef.  They  have  discarded  the  first  and  great 
commandment,  the  love  of  God,  in  so  many  words,  as  superfluous ' ; 

fblnets,  committed  in  a  state  of  drunkennessi  either  are  not,  or  arc,  to  be  imputed 
onto  sin.  I  think  the  former  opinion  sufficiently  probable  ...  to  be  gruilty  of 
Rich  things  in  a  state  of  intoxication  is  not  sin,  but  the  effect  of  sin." — Ant, 
taeobar,  Unh,  Theol.  Mor.  recept.  absque  lite  sentent,  neenon  problem,  dlsquis.  T.  i.  De 
VU.  Capit.  L.  iv.  S.  2.  pr.  30.  n.  246.  Extr.  p.  159.  Compare  also  the  case  of  a  son 
nardering  his  father  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  note  9,  p.  78i  several  of  the 
cues  of  Simony  mentioned  in  note  9,  p.  76,  and  the  doctrine,  that  the  injustice  of 
bii  sentence  exempts  the  judge  from  the  obligation  of  restoring  the  bribe  by  which 
lie  was  induced  to  pass  it,  note  I,  p.  78' 

'  **  It  is  certain  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  of  the  sin  is  required  to 
constitute  mortal  sin.  For  it  would  be  unworthy  the  goodness  of  God  to  exclude  a 
Dan  from  glory  and  to  reject  him  for  ever,  for  a  sin  done  without  full  deliberation; 
but  if  the  perception  of  its  wickedness  be  only  half-full,  there  is  no  full  deliberation ; 
■nd  consequently  no  mortal  sin." — Georg,  de  Rkodesj  Difp,  Theol,  SchoL  T,  i.  De 
Peee,  Disp.  L  Qu,  3.  S.  2.  §  3.     Extr.  p.  132. 

**  So  far  from  being  false,  I  hold  it  to  be  most  true,  that  a  man  sins  not,  when  he 
does  that  which  he  considers  to  be  right,  without  any  remorse  or  scruple  of  con- 
icience." — Car,  AnU  Casnedi,  Crlt,  Theol,  T,  i.  Disp.  7-  S,  3.  §  2.  n.  149.  Extr. 
^134. 

"  The  converse  law  as  it  really  exists  in  God,  is  this :  obey  an  invincibly  erroneous 
iSetate  of  conscience ;  as  often  as  you  believe  invincibly  that  a  lie  is  commanded,  lie 
. .  .  Let  us  suppose  some  Catholic  to  believe  invincibly  that  the  worship  of  images 
ii  forbidden :  behold  in  that  case  the  Lord  Christ  will  have  to  say :  '  Depart,  then 
cursed,  &c.,  because  thou  hast  worshipped  my  image'  ...  So  on  the  other  hand  it 
ii  no  wajTB  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  Lord  Christ  should  say,  *  Come,  thou  blessed, 
Ac,  because  thou  hast  lied,  invincibly  believing  that  I  in  such  a  case  commanded 
thee  to  lie.' "—Car.  Ant,  Casnedi,  Cris,  Theol,  T.  I  Disp,  G,  S,  2.  §  2.  n.  78;  S,  5.  §  1. 
S.165.    Extr.  p.  146. 

^  "  A  confessor  perceives  that  his  penitent  is  in  invincible  ignorance,  or  at  least 
in  Innocent  ignorance ;  and  he  does  not  hope  that  any  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
Ut  advice,  but  rather  anxiety  of  mind,  strife  or  scandal  Ought  he  to  dissemble  f 
Snares  affirms  that  he  ought;  because,  since  his  admonition  will  be  fruitless^ 
ignorance  wiU  excuse  his  penitent  from  sin." — Ant.  Escobar,  Lib.  Theol,  Mor.jax^ 
&C.  Jttu.  Doctor,  reser,  Tr,  vii.  Saer,  Ex,  iv.  de  Pcenit,  c,  1.  n.  155.     Extr.  p.  " 

'  "  An  entire  love  of  God  is  not  due  to  him  as  a  matter  of  justice,  nor 
>D7  doei  though  all  love  it  due  as  a  matter  of  decency  and  credit;  becauM 


.1.      i:   :>  <  ■  •*     •■  .    : 

({  .  ::;       i.  .  ■.  -2    ..  .:      I.v:.  ;•   i:.--. 

'    1  •  '    ■  '      .:       .^til..  .1*.  .o:.  \\j    .. :  t    i. ":  .. 

J  ••  .'.-.r.^f   iiL'   iji-t   rtcri\t'il,  1  j^raui  ilus;  if 
t)ie  privilege  of  the  new  jjrnce  which  Chr 
Mcrameot,  justitication  may  he  ohtained  ev 
J/«r.  aucta  a  R.  P,  CI.  LarroLx.  T.  vi.  L.  vi.  P. 
119.  a.  865.     Extr.  )).  168. 

*  *'  An  unbeliever  who  it  persuaded  that  hit 
lect  miy  be  more  probable,  would  certainly 
embrace  the  true  faith  which  he  thinks  to  be  t. 
such  circumstancet  he  would  not.  .  .  .  Add  to 
fublime,  and  the  Chrittian  inorult  to  repugnan 
not  any  degree  of  greater  pruhability  may  be 
obligation  of  believing." — Th,  Sanchez,  Opus  M 
Extr.  p.  90. 

**  It  it  probable  to  an  unbeliever,  that  he  he 
contrary  may  be  more  probable  :  there  does  no 
^lould  renounce  hit  error.  But  since  at  the  poi 
time  to  exmmine  tbe  question,  he  is  not  on  that 

way  to  follow  one  which  is  more  safe  ;  but  only  t 
care,  as  hr  as  the  time  will  allow.** — Ferd,  de 

Pmr$  i.  Tr.  4.  Dit^  1.  p.  12.  a.  14.     Extr.  pp.  90, 
'  '*The  more  true  opinion  is,  that  all  luanii 

legitimately  worshipped." — Gabr.   Vasquez,  de 

Extr.  p.  16& 

"  Without  renrding  in  any  way  the  dignity 

thoughts  to  God  alone,  while  we  give  to  the  ci 

mission,  b^  a  kiss  or  prostration,  ii?  neither  vaii 

purest  religion." — Ibid.     Extr.  p.  170. 

'  "The  divine  positive  precept  which  enjoi 

received  in  a  stste  of  grace.    This  I  deny. 

noworthy  communion." — Franc,  de  Lugo,  Tract. 

e,  10.  Qm.  3.  a.  30.    Extr.  p.  14a 
*  *'  It  is  not  limony  to  pay  what  another  hs 

ordinstion  for  you,  without  vm—  i- 

have 


if 

i 
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and  superseded  the  duty  of  restitutions  with  special  pro- 

for  the  encouragement  of  servants  to  rob  their  masters ', 

children  their  parents ' ;  they  have  ^ven  the  rein  freely  to 

'  rins  of  every  description^ ;  they  have  lefb  it  doubtful  whether 

ide  be  a  sin  at  all,  or  at  most  a  trifling  sin ' ;  they  have  esta- 

^^^pDBiplete ;  beeaose  counterfeit  coin  is  not  a  true  pajrment" — Buamhatant  Tkeol,  Mor. 
*fiwta  a  tL  P.CU  Laerobt.  T.  iL  L.  iiL  P.  L  2V.  1.  c  2.  Duh.  a  Qu.  46.  n.  212. 

j  Bztr.  p.  142. 

^^r    **Si  ret  lacra  detur  tanquam  pretium  actui  Tenerei,  non  autem  ex  grratitudine  vel 

f^'leDeTolenti&  tantommodo,  tunc  eiset  Simonia  et  Sacrilegium :  licut  li  quia  conferret 

"\  benefidum,  Teleligeret,  vel  praesentaret  aliquem  tanquam  pretium  actua  ? enerei  habiti 

icnm  aorore.    Dixi  'non  autem  ex  gratitudine/  quia  tunc  nee  Sacrilegium  uUum 

"t  MMtf  nee  Simonia,  sed  tantum  irreTerentia  qutedara  ad  summum,  re  sacrft  et  Deo 

-7  dieati  remunerando  actum  turpem  et  profanum." — Vincent  FiUiueius,  Mor.  Qiuest.  de 

^i  Ckritt.  ejfic  et  eat.  Cense,  T,  ii.  Tf,  SO.  c.  ^,  in  Vltummrae,  DeedL  n,  ISO.     Extr.  p. 

■I   140. 

"^       ^  "Although,  as  Lessius  says,  it  may  seem  difficult  that  theft  should  become 

I   venial,  by  reason  of  imperfect  deliberation,  yet  it  may  sometimes  happen.     For 

'^   some  peraons  are  so  aodicted  to  it  through  habit,  and  as  it  were  determined  to 

^    Aleve,  that  they  bear  away  the  thing  stolen  before  they  fully  reflect  upon  what  they 

^'    are  doing.'     The  same  thing  may  happen  through   the  violence  of  temptation, 

especially  when  it  is  committed  with  so  much  precipitancy,  tliat  tliere  remains  no 

time  for  deliberation."^ Jo/«.  de  Dieaetille,  Dejutt,  etjure,,  L.  iL  Tr.  2.  Dup,  0.  Dub, 

2.  fi.  48.    Extr.  p.  129. 

"  It  is  not  a  mortal  sin  to  take  secretly  from  him  who  would  give  if  he  were  asked, 
although  he  may  be  unwilling  that  it  should  be  taken  secretly ;  and  it  is  not  neces-. 
sary  to  restore." — Emm,  Sa,  Aphor.  Confeu.  v.  Furtum,  a.  7>     Extr.  p.  198. 

**  He  who  has  stolen  to  a  considerable  amount,  is  not  obliged  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin  to  restore  the  whole ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  restore  as  much  as  will  secure  his 
oeijHibour  from  considerable  loss." — Frane,  Amicus,  Curs.  TfieoL  T,  v.  Disp,  S8.  s.  4. 
a.  47.    Extr.  p.  20s. 

"  Trifling  thefts  committed  on  different  days  and  at  different  opportunities,  against 
one  man  or  against  many,  however  great  may  be  the  amount  which  has  been  stolen, 
will  never  become  mortal  sins." — Steph.  Bauny,  Somme  des  Piches  ;  des  Lareins.  e.  10. 
Extr.  p.  204 

'  '*  Servants  are  excused  both  from  sin  and  restitution  if  they  take  for  just  com- 
pensation ;  if,  for  instance,  when  they  are  not  furnished  with  necessaries  for  food 
and  clothing  such  as  in  other  houses  usually  are  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  similar 
servants,  they  tske  so  much  and  no  more  of  their  master's  property  as  is  necessary 
to  compensate  such  an  injury." — Valer.  Reginald,  Praxis  fori  pcenlL  T.  ii.  L.  xxv.  e. 
44.  fi.  555.     Extr.  p.  200. 

'  "  A  son  who  robs  his  father,  is  not  accounted  to  sin  mortally ;  I.  When  he  has  a 
probable  reason  for  believing  that  if  his  father  were  asked,  he  would  grant  him 
what  he  steals,  without  reluctance ;  for  then  the  owner  is  not  averse  to  the  matter, 
but  to  the  manner,  of  the  transaction ;  2.  If  the  amount  is  not  thought  considerable 
in  respect  to  his  condition :  3.  If  he  steals  with  the  intent  to  give  alms  to  one  who 
is  in  great  need :  for  then  his  parent  is  not  reasonably  averse  to  it ;  4.  If  he  robs  his 
father  to  procure  an  innocent  diversion  suited  to  his  rank." — Jac.  Gordon,  TheoL  Mor, 
C/atv.  7.  L  £.  V.  Qk.  a  c.  4  §  1.    Extr.  p.  201. 

*  We  cannot  defile  our  pages  with  any  of  the  turpitudes  which  under  this  head 
ne  collected  together  in  the  Jesuit  treatises  on  moral  theology.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  from  the  amount  which  may  lawfully  (sic!)  be  taken  as  the  wages  of  prostitu- 
tion, to  the  commission  of  the  most  horrible  and  unnatural  crimes,  nothing  has 
etci^ied  the  disquisition  of  these  casuists,  and  that  the  whole  subject  is  handled  in 
Ae  same  revblting  spirit  of  palliating,  excusing,  nay  sanctioning  sin,  which  runa' 
tbroqgh  their  whole  system  of  morality. 
'  '*  A  man  never  auu  unless  he  actually  reflects  upon  the  moral  wiol 


.  1*   •• 


rif  Ord^  of  Jesiiif9, 

AW!:i!'css  of  inunlcr,  as  a  matter  of  probability  m 

■>  I  «'a:ciT  of  certainty  in  others*,  more  especially 

.    »if.  c!»icrs  afraiiist  the  papacy  and  the  reli^ous 

.  %    M-.     ::ivon  the  adulterer  leave  to  slay  the  injured 

•..  -.A'arvd  the  son  blameless  if  he  kill  his  father  in  a 

1  .'.wwj!;   him   even    to  rejoice  at   his   consequent 

:\'  tidurilance ' ;    they  liave  sanctioned   corrup- 

v\i.  of  juilirment ',  and  prevarication  in  the  witness 


.•  .N  M'  ....  \s  if  the  luiiul,  in  a  violent  transport  of  anger  or  of 
...   s.t   •  !  Oil-  thinitjht  of  what  m.'iy  bo  convenient  or  useful,  that  it 

. .  I  i".  ,«r  vrry  .Klijrhtly,  upon  the  sinfulness  and  discredit  of  the 
.  «     I*.-  't  will  cither  hi*  no  sin,  or  only  an  imperfect  and  venial  sin; 

^ ,*4  h.i|>|u'iiK  with  those  who  are  so  completely  absorbed  ia 

.••it,n\.  t1i.it  iliry  i-ommit  suicide." — Paul Laymann,  TheoLMor* 

,    \\      IMi    p.  Vli'K 
...      i'- It  II  ts  iioMT  lawful  for  a  private  per.son  directly  to  intend 
ritux  St.  'rhoni.is,  &c.     Yet  the  opposite  opinion  of  many 
.    •  -.•.>•.!  \\u\  ColUnvi'ii  by  I.ossius,  Diana,  and  do  Lufro,  is  more  com- 
.    .  '\  !••%•;•  :Mi*  "     li'ist'uhitum,  Theol,  Mor,  ancta  a  R.  P.  Ci.  LacroU, 
I    • .    I       I    .M'  '.  :i.  Q't.  \n\.  §  1).  «.  «2l.     Extr.  p.  215. 
•  M  f.  (.«  W'll  I  iiMii.  whrn,  if  we  kill  him  not,  another  will  kill  us." 
.  ...  .      />.  .•.••  T.  i.  /.. .'».  r.  G.  u.  II.     Extr.  p.  208. 
^   .  .  .  ,.  .    ,.•.'.  I   i''.-  js'jv  N  b.mn  may  be  killed  anywhere,  as  Filliucius, 
^     ,^,     .  . .   P  .  .1  i.u*«     Kv'iu^*-  ihi'  pope  has  juri.sdiction,  at  least  indirectly, 
"  **     ,     »,',.•     „..r.!    .•\vM  !■•   t»'»r.p»»r.il  thin{;:s,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the 

\...^,  xi...    v!  ,1.  w  .ill  r.iihulics  maintain,  and  ns  Suarez  proves 

.»,     ^  ,,     .    f.'liM.j         ::;^  -''.::,"»,  rhtd.  .yforaliSt  aticta  a  R.  P,  CL  LacroiXf 
■^^     •    ..     .   i     •.    I       I    •'.  •  •:   »;  .  ITJJ.  §4.  «.  jy***.     Extr.  p.  260. 

|.  1^  !  .»%«■..•  «  ••   «••  »»x '.  »•  *"»•••  ■  »•«  »*"»'  **^  '^  nligious  order,  to  kill  a  calumniator 

., ,..    .,.,,  ,.!    i..,'.  •.•i>    u»»iN.iiu»iis  av:ainst  himself  or  his  order,  when 

*  V*     lit  •»"«  •'*  »'•  '» •••  »•  •»*"  **  imuu'.  "     A'.j'.i'.  .I'f.icuSj  Curs,  Thcoi.  Disp.  36.  S.  5.  n. 

I  ■  II  III    •.lull.  1. 1.  »•»*•»  ib.MKh  :iii  fivlfsi.istic,  aware  of  the  danirer,  enter  the 
I   ,11    1.11111. I* «..  loil   !•«  iii<  .Kt.d-kid  by  her  husbands  kill  his  assailant  in 

^*  *  »M  »*•  •»  "'  '•  •■'  ^'•'  ""'  *•'"''•  "  '''*'■"  ""*'  •'IT*'*'*'"  t^»nt  he  is  irregular.*'-— //«•«. 
'.*^*]  .  V  .  n  '  W-  /•  I  / «.  \iv.  />!■ /rr,'::^/.  r.  10.  §  3.  Extr.  p.  206. 
****  iCj*'  »  *  »ijMi.il»  V  •'•*  ''•••••  '  ''■  '^  )  '''"**  »^prissrs  himself:  "  It  is  lawful  for 
•1  |t«  i«i>t«>  «•  <bi  iiiiiiilii  i<l  biN  p.iri'iit  conunitted  by  himself  in  a  state  of 
^  li.  «•  «••»  .i.i»MM«i  !•!  On*  iMiMt  iii-hes  ihence  anpiired  by  inheritance.... 
<  .ii|>l«i>t>  •!  iMi  till'  iMii*  b.-iiul.  ili.ii  ihf  parricide  was  blameless,  as  well 
I.  ti, «  •!  lb  IIImi  iiiKii  I  uiM'd  bv  diunkenness,  as  through  the  absence  of 
'iM>ii .  ••»•!  I'M  ihf  ••On  I.  ih.-it  very  jjreat  riches  would  result  from  this 
f  .lit  >  II.  •  I  nbtib  iiiiiliii  <;i>i*i!.  or  certainly  not  bad.  It  follows  that  the 
\.l  I  illit  I  I  ii*M«iib  .  ubiih  iii.iy  .vem  a  paradox,  is  true  in  theor}', 
l«  II  ii>«i  bi>  il  iM|Mii*ii"  III  piiiilue. .  .  .  He  would  be  mistaken  who  should 
jfiu  ub'O  b'l'  bi'i  II  •••ml.  Oiii  lor  iho  s.ike  of  such  results  it  would  be  lawful 
III-  k>iliiiii-iM  iliHiili  iiiii-'ti,  «i- ii>  irjoii'i*  illit.  He  would  more  rightly  infer, 
F«  I,  ..Mil*  Omii  u  I'ltUiil  hi  diMii'  .1  bl.uiioless  drunkenness,  by  which  the  great 
I    v\«*oll  I"   pHMlmod      J.I  f  r.MiiiM.f/.  ill  Tht'olo^id  Rcgulari.** — (icorge  Uobatf 

'  y,    <  II  r  II  n  h  ,.]i  y  II.  II.  fii,  r.ri.  r»7.    Kxtr.  pp. 212,21,3. 

(1  Oi*  Mt'b*"  xb'xdil  lliiiil.  riilit  r  opinion  equally  probable,  for  the  sake  of  his 
lU    iiMi  I*'  billt  piiMiMiini  I*  iiriiieiire  iKVonling  to  the  opinion  which  is  more 
"  I,  |\»l     io  ib"  •••'••••I  ol  ibiil  hinnl.     He  may,  moreover,  with  the  intent  to 
^i  •  UWtalMill****  '""  """   l"il|'.''  ari-oiding  to  one  opinion,  and  at  another  time 
iuMbHIH'  t-cMiiNiy  tipiiiiiiii.  provided  only  that  no  scandal  result  from  the 
)l^)illil^^■».  tl9  hthhlliu  C'i'Mw.  Thtol.  T,  iii.  />»;>.  5.  Qu.  7-  P.  4.    Extr.  p.  82^. 
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f  have  abetted  resistance  to  the  civil  magistrate,  ieven 
irder  and  sedition ' ;  they  have  made  perjary  a  matter 
»  ingenuity  *  \  they  have  established  the  papal  supre- 

may  follow  the  less  probable  opinion,  rejecting  that  which  it  aiove 
Poignant,  ret.  quad,  diff.  exjudice.  Extr.  p.  107* 
e  bound  to  restore  a  bribe  which  he  has  received  for  pronouncing  jodg- 
e  has  received  it  for  a  just  sentence,  he  is  bound  to  restore  it,  because 
was  otherwise  due  to  the  pleader,  and  he  has  therefore  received  no 
is  money.  If  the  judge  has  received  it  for  an  unjust  sentence,  he  ia 
y  natural  right  to  make  restitution,  as  Bannes,  Sanchez,  &c.  teach, 
ras  not  oblig^  to  pronounce  that  unjust  sentence ;  but  this  action  ia 
s  pleader,  and  the  unjust  judge  exposes  himself  to  great  danger  by  it, 
his  reputation,  if  he  should  be  convicted  of  injustice.  Now  the 
auch  danger  in  the  service  of  another  may  be  valued  at.  a  price."-— 
TheoL  Mor.  aucta  a  R.  P.  CL  Lacroix,  T.  iv.  L.  iv.  de  Jud,  c,  Sw  dtA.  2. 
B.  n.  149&    Extr.  p.  197* 

tlieve  that  a  judge  examines  you  lawfully  upon  the  crime  of  some  great 
ble  man,  of  high  importance  to  the  state ;  still  you  are  not  hoMj 
,  but  you  have  some  scruple  and  some  doubt.  Then  you  may  keep 
not  answer  him  according  to  his  meaning,  deciding  it  to  be  probable 
a  that  you  may  refrain  from  speaking  ...  for  in  instancea  of  this  kind,' 
sity  renders  an  opinion  probable,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
Ferd.  de  Castro  Paiao,  De  Urt.  et  Fit.  Contr.  Pare  u  Tr.  1.  Diep,  2. 
Iztr.  p.  98. 

^  examines  concerning  an  action  which  has  been  committed  without 
without  mortal  sin,  the  witness  and  the  accused  are  not  obliged  to 
fding  to  the  meaning  of  the  judge." — Leon.  Letsiut,  de  jueL  et  jure, 
ub,  9.  n.  14.     Extr.  p.  192. 

I  no  obligation  to  swear  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  judge,  but 
and  mental  reservation  may  be  us^" — Ibid.  n.  17*  Extr.  p.  103. 
ta  are  either  excused  or  not  excused  from  paying  tribute  in  con- 
in  opposite  probable  opinion.  Certainly  they  are  excused ;  for  aa  the 
y  levies  tribute  upon  a  probable  opinion  that  it  is  just,  ao  may  the 
ightly  refuse  the  tribute  upon  a  probable  opinion  that  it  ia  unjust"— 
4nt.  Escobar,  Univ.  Theol.  Mar.  T.  i.  L.  il  S.  2.  p.  IS.  a.  91,  02.     Extr. 

:t  who  thinks  that  the  command  of  his  superior  exceeds  the  limits  of 
',  ought  not  to  obey  him." — Louis  de  Scildere,  de  princ,  conse,  form,  2V. 

OM.  3.    Extr.  p.  110. 

ge  were  unjust,  and  had  proceeded  without  adhering  to  the  course  of 
>  accused  might  by  all  means  defend  himself  by  assaulting  and  even  by 
judge,  because  ...  in  that  case  he  cannot  be  called  a  judge,  but  an 
Mor  and  a  tyrant" — Steph.  Fagundez,  in  prac,  Decal.  T.  iu  L.  8.  c.  S2. 
p.208. 

sedition  ?  The  disagreement  of  citizens,  a  special  offence  against 
the  state  is  drawn  away  from  its  obedience  to  its  prince,  it  is  the 
I  treason ;  but  if  it  extends  only  to  the  deposition  of  magistrates,  it  is 
OIL  Furthermore  as  against  a  tyrant  it  is  no  sin,  nor  sedition,  pro- 
\g ;  because  a  tyrannical  government  aims  not  at  the  common  weal." — 
,  Lib.  Theol.  Mor,  xxiv.  Soc.  Jesu  Doct.  reser,  Tr.  v.  Ex.  6,  c.  6.  n,  69. 

jTou  are  not  hound  to  swear  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  enquirer, 
»rding  to  your  own ;  which  some  deny,  affirming  that  words  which  are 
ae,  are  not  excused  by  such  an  understanding  of  intention.  Tbm 
nen  in  favour  of  either  opinion,  who  maintain  either  aide  wll' 
'mm.  Sa,  Apihor,  Confess,  v.  Jmramentum,  n.  6.  Extr.  p.  IM. 
intrinaically  wrong  to  use  equivacatioQ,  even  in  making  oadli 


■ns.  j^   3  nai^^ica^  ^^aa^uecoee.  as  an  article  of  the 
^_  ■jar'-rn.-i  ^t  i-^  ■:■'  all^siance  inio  a  mere  mockcrj"', 

j^-,    -r"-""      ^i-»  ■*  '■<  *-~  1-^  ;:~x;o  opinian." — Frame.  Sum, 

,, -m    i=   TT.r^-.'  ■'■-■;.  »;:3o4;  ifctp^ian,  but,  infliKDEcd  by  hi) 

-  '  3  b;=.  ■aiT'.'iii  Krii.c.  fh^Tuli  :'  n  :j  nteir,  *o  tbit  the  byitindm 
.  .-  -:-.  Tin-  ;:j:.;;  iii  «tir." — Tlmti.  Smduz,Oa.  Mor.i»orrt. 
■"■     .      -  ,.  i     E:.i:r -r.  Ifll. 

^    .       ^.UI  :■<  "■•='  ^  t»cr=  ji:-;i  unJintind  it  in  a  lensc  diSerent fron 
_.  _ .         ^    :.iwerK.vii  by  Iviii  who  ia«ar>  it.  uid  nould  tbiu  be  decelnd, 

;    'iV«-  .--*™/>'  t*»''-  ^-  "■  t.  i»iii.  c.  ;.  S.\.a.90,    E«r. 

^...  .,  i  •  ;;.■  :^  r'..'ri:  ll'.ir.  tliii,  (iul  ihc  ourer  undenUnda  the  wardi 
.  ar-T'ti  .~.'iTi  ^"J!  1"  "i.i.:ii  anoiiier  yenoa  nctvcem  ihcm. ...  It  ii  dm 
!•  a<  .■!;'-'''*"■•''"  '"  •■■eJfiiiB." — I'iut.  Filliueiai,  Mor.  qnftt.  d( 
J  /.^  .«,-.  l-.i;.  T'.as  f.  ll.*j.i™«.N.a21.322.  Exlt.p-IW. 
,  L'aL  ini.-u=<--n  ii  equivocation  la  be  used  '.  Wiien,  for  inuaoce,  the 
'  ,,p,  |«  di'.u^.  '  I  (weaT  thai.'  let  him  in  ■  low  Toice  iniert  the  tncaal 
B  v~i^*-  '•°>i  then  continue  aloud.  *  I  liave  not  eaten  Hich  ■  diin;;'  OT, 
-wf--i>a[  '  c^  '  **i'-  ''''"  a^in  liniih  aloud,  ■  that  [  have  not  done  tht> 
.,  -,  a.»  ^lunocr  ihi!  entire  «iiecch  ii  moil  true."— /iirf,  n.  32a    B»r. 

L'i>  i.-e  K-unii  to  obey  the  command  of  the  pope  a*  the  word  of  ChiiMi 
.  'I'wib  'm  on  puniih  tliem  aa  Tcbellimii  peraoiu,  and  if  they  uudenak* 
'■  ^,  !■>:  Cm  Church  and  the  glory  of  Chritt,  he  may  dcpriTe  ihem  ol~ 
'.„■  i:u  k^UddiKn.  or  he  may  iranifcr  their  dominioni  to  inoiher  prinre. 
',*^'  ^f^  wljecu  l>om  their  alliifiance  whicb  tlicy  one  to  lliem,  and  froni 
„l|.^  ihey  have  aworn;  that  the  Kord  of  the  I^rd,  which  he  ipahe  to 
^  pimihtl  may  be  veritied  in  the  Roman  pontitf;  '  Beliold.  [  have  put 
,  m  1*5  miHllh. '  See,  I  buvc  thia  day  aet  thee  over  the  naiiooa  and  imt 
^mt,  if  nwt  nut  and  la  pull  down,  and  tii  dcatroy  and  to  throw  don, 
-rI  w  iJauL-  "—Alpb.  SalmcroH,  Cemm.  in  £1-,  Hiil,  ,1  ia  Jcia  App.  T.  n. 
"m.\W    Exlr.l..320. 

»«•■  *>  timid  aud  fHinl-hearlFd  Ibat  we  fear  to  aflinn  openly,  that  Ibe 

OM.  ii  ocoaaioQ  rctjuire,  alnuU'c  Catholic  atibjecli  frnm  their  oath 

if  the  prince  ahould  uae  lliem  ijTannically,  and  deitroy  the  true 

' ',  uiareavcr,  that  if  it  be  done  diacreetly  and  circumiptclly 

meliturioui  work." — Joe.  GreUer,  fnptrt.  Hitrct.  p.  8B2. 


KM  auhjpct  to  iht!  king." — Ehok.  Sa,  Apkor.  Ctnf/n.  v.  CItriau.    Exir. 

mIiimiI  of  theologian*  and  eccleiiaatical  lawyen  maintain,  (and  it 

MHI  n  mulur  of  faith,)  that  any  Christian  prince,  if  be  baa  rnani* 

ftoB  tlie  Catholic  religion,  and  haa  wished  to  turn  olhen  from  ib 

divartHl  of  all  power  and  dignity,  whrihGi  of  divine  ar  of  hnaaB 

,,,..1  le«  even  before  the  acntence  )iron<>unccd  ngainit  hint  tijp  die 

riiur  anil  Jiidge  ;  and  that  all  hii  luhjecta  arc  free  from  every  iriiligaliDn 

uf  all«t[ia"<:i:  obicli  they  had  awom  to  him  aa  their  lawfiil  prioce ;  and 

-    if  ihey  have  the  power,  drive  lucb  a  man  from  the 

:n,  aa  an  apoilate,  a  heretic,  a  deserter  of  Chiitt  the 

J'ltn,  and  an  enemy  10  hia  country,  lest  he  corrupt  oihet*,  and 

iliE  hith  by  hi*  example  and  command."— jfaJr.  Philapaltr,  St^ 

11.157.    Exit.  p.  317- 


nay  and  iniii 
111  ChrlMian 
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One  might  reasonably  suppose  that  the  exposure  of  these  enor- 
mities must  at  once  and  for  ever  have  ruined  the  character  of  the 
order  in  tlic  estimation  of  the  world,  and  put  an  end  to  its  exist- 
ence in  every  country  in  which  there  is,  not  to  say  any  allegiance 
to  the  gospel,  but  any  the  least  sense  of  moral  right  and  wrong 
remainmg.  So  far  from  it,  the  order  has  survived  both  the  shock 
of  the  first  exposure,  which  took  place  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  that  of  a  judicial  inquiry  a  century  later,  which  ended 
in  its  expulsion  from  the  different  countries  of  the  "  Catholic" 
world ;  and  it  is  now  rapidly  recovering  its  ground,  not  only  in 
popish  but  in  protestant  countries,  and  more  particularly  in  our 
own  land,  in  spite  of  the  many  proofs  which  constantly  transpire, 
that  the  order  has  not  in  any  respect  receded '  from  the  moral 
atrocities  of  which  it  has  again  and  again  been  proved  guilty. 
By  what  means,  then,  have  the  Jesuits  compassed  this  moral 
impossibility  ?  By  an  "  invincible""  conviction  on  their  part  that 
it  is  their  duty,  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam^  to  lie,  and  to  continue 

"  The  sovereign  pontiff,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  superior  of  a]I  Christen- 
dom, can  directly  annul  and  remit  any  obligation  contracted  with  another  upon 
the  faith  of  an  oath,  when  there  is  a  just  cause  for  it ;  which  remission  is  no  less 
^alid  than  if  it  had  been  granted  by  the  person  himself  in  whose  favour  the  oath 
was  sworn." — Leon,  Letsiut,  de  just,  ei  jure,  L,  ii.  de  juram,  c.  42.  dub,  12.  n.  64. 
£xtr.  p.  242. 

**  Does  a  prince,  by  reason  of  his  apostasy,  lose  his  sovereignty  over  his  subjects* 
■o  that  they  are  no  longer  bound  to  obey  him  ?  No,  because  sovereignty  and 
Infidelity  are  not  incompatible,  and  may  subsist  together;  but  the  Church  can 
deprive  him  of  his  sovereignty  by  a  decree.  Wherefore,  as  soon  as  he  is  declared 
excommunicate  on  account  of  his  apostasy  from  the  faith,  his  subjects  arc  absolved 
<rom  the  oath  of  allegiance." — Pet.  Alagona^  S,  Thotme  Aquin,  Summ,  TIteoL  Comp, 
.£x.  Sec.  Sec,  qu,  12.     Extr.  p.  244. 

'  *'  When  the  state  is  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  prince,  and  the  people  are 
«Ieprived  of  the  power  of  assembling,  the  will  is  not  wanting  to  abolish  the  tyranny,  or 
lo  avenge  the  manifest  and  intolerable  crimes  of  the  prince,  and  to  restrain  his  mis- 
chievous efforts:  as  if  he  should  overthrow  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  introduce 
a  public  enemy  within  the  state.  I  shall  never  consider  tliut  man  to  have  done 
wrong,  who  favouring  the  public  wishes,  would  attempt  to  kill  him." — Joh.  Mariana, 
Jk  rege  et  regis  Instil.  L.  i.  c.  6.  p.  Gl.     Extr.  p.  224. 

**  It  is  useful  that  princes  should  be  made  to  know,  that  if  they  oppress  the  state, 
and  become  intolerable  by  their  vices  and  their  pollution,  they  hold  their  lives  upon 
this  tenure,  that  to  put  them  to  death  is  not  only  lawful,  but  a  laudable  and  a 
glorioiu  action." — Ibid.    Extr.  p.  225. 

'  As  regards  the  political  perfidy  of  the  order,  and  the  seditious  tendency  of  its 
influence  upon  the  people,  the  present  state  oi  Ireland,  the  attitude  wliicli  popish 
priests  and  agitators  have  assumed,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  law  of  the 
land  to  bear  upon  the  open  outrages  committed  against  the  peace  of  the  realm  and 
the  lives  and  properties  of  individuals,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any 
unprejudiced  person,  that  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  pre- 
ceding extracts  are  in  full  force  and  active  operation  to  this  day;  and  in  reference 
to  all  the  other  heads  of  casuistry,  the  hand-books  of  moral  theology  recently 
published  in  France  for  the  use  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  which  Mjg.  mostly 
under  Jesuit  management,  and  all  under  Jesuit  iniiuence,  afibrd  more 
evuience  that  the  art  "  de  chicaner  avec  Dieu^**  as  it  has  been  wittily  J 
likely  to  be  loat  for  vrant  of  cultivation.  ' 
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not  excluniveiy  nuuDtained  by  the  <i 
the  scfaoob  of  *^  Catholic  theologi 
Jeniu  came  into  existence. 

As  leguds  the  fint  of  these  apdt 
true  that  the  Jenits  hare  in  a  fesr  u 
out  s  esse  of  Terbsl  inaccoiacy  agaii 
instances  are  so  few,  and  in  themaelyc 
the  nnmfaeriesB  qnotationa,  the  accni 
estaUished,  the  main  question  is  not  n 
nor  shooU  it,  in  coonezioa  with  this  1 
Jcsnits  have,  hj  the  most  baxdacea 
podent  fidsdioods*,  nqieatedly  endeavt 
ejres  of  the  public,  aim  have  by  this 
s  further  iDnstnition  of  that  total  di 
so  Jprominents  feature  in  their  systei 

WiQi  regard  to  the  second  plea, 
Jesuits  themselves  witness  against  tt 
writingiB  of  members  of  the  order  to 
prolubit,  under  severe  penalties,  their 

*  Ste  detailed  proofs  of  thu  in  the  13th,  14th,  ai 
M  br  as  cbe  controveny  with  Paacal  is  concerned 
Und  which  Cbe  Jesuits  ever  made,  was  their  repl; 
their  Blpcmtt  am  Rgemeil  hUiiule,  Extraiit  det  Auert 
voL  IL  rio.  9.)  they  made  it  appear  as  if  those  p« 
offclsiflcations ;  hue  a  great  number  ^r  •«* 
the  sabatantial  mi—- 
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f  pemussioD  of  the  general  \  so  that  the  society  is  to  be  held, 
lost  justly,  responsible  for  all  the  statements  of  its  members ; 
specially  when  it  is  considered  that  whatever  may  be  at  any  time 
le  employment  of  any  individual  Jesuit,  is  so  by  the  express 
inctioD,  if  not  by  command,  of  his  superior ;  so  that  no  individual 
esuit  can  write,  much  less  publish,  digests  of  moral  theology 
ithout  the  commission  and  the  sanction  of  the  order.  The  occa- 
onal  disclaimers  put  forth  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  controversial 
ad  apologetic  writings  are  tnerefore  perfectly  valueless,  as  the 
>ndact  of  the  society  on  more  than  one  occasion  clearly  proves, 
'hus,  for  instance,  when  their  doctrine  on  r^cide  had  caused 
general  outcry  against  the  order,  when  Henry  III.  had  been 
Lurdered,  and  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  attempted  by  Jean  Ghastel, 
hen  the  gunpowder  plot  had  been  discovered  iu  England,  when 
wo  members  of  the  order  had  sufiered  the  extreme  penalty  of 
le  law,  one  in  Paris,  the  other  in  London,  as  accessories  before 
le  &ct,  not  without  abundant  proof  of  treason  in  both  cases, 
roieral  Aquaviva  thought  it  expedient  on  the  6th  of  July  1610, 
>  publish  a  stringent  decree,  for  the  suppression  of  the  regicide 
octrines'.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  care  was  taken  to 
lace  the  names  of  both  Jean  Guignard '  and  Henry  Gamett  in 
leir  tnartyrology,  and  to  have  the  latter  even  canonized ;  and  to 
lis  day  the  manuals  of  theologia  marcUiSy  composed  by  Jesuits  and 
leir copyists,  propound,  under  the  title  tyrannicidiumjihe  infamous 
ootrine  which  places  the  life  of  every  sovereign  who  is  considered 
)  an  enemy  of  the  order  and  of  the  Roman  Church,  at  the  disposal 
r  any  fanatic  who  may  be  bold  enough  to  stake  his  life  aa  ma" 
rem  Dei  ghriam.  But  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  counte- 
uice  given  by  the  society  as  a  body  to  the  infamous  moral 
iaching  of  its  casuists,  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  only  two  instances 
\  which  the  machinery  which  the  society  possesses  for  controlling 
le  general  in  the  exercise  of  his  despotic  power,  was  brought 
ito  operation,  the  opposition  of  the  society  against  its  chief  was 

*  "  Let  us  be  of  the  same  mind,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
saith  the  apostle.     Let  no  difference  of  doctrine  be  permitted,  neither  by  word  of 

outh  in  public  sermons  or  lectures,  nor  in  written  books,  which  shall  not  hie  allowed 
be  made  public  without  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  general ;  who  shall 
ose  them  to  be  examined  by  at  least  three  persons  of  sound  doctrine  and  clear 
dgment  c<mcerning  the  matter." — ComL  P.  iii.  c,  1.  §  18. — P.  iv.  e.  G.  §  IS.  Dtel, 
, — ^This  rule  was  subsequently  enforced  by  severe  punishments,  by  removal  flrom 
Bee,  degradation,  and  even  corporal  chastisement,  and  that  not  only  in  the  persons 
the  autlKffs,  but  of  their  superiors,  for  not  preventing  them. — Congr,  xi  D^cr.  98. 

*  Crftineau-Joly.    T.  ii.  p.  420. 

'  This  fact  was  denied  by  the  Jesuit  Richeonu  in  his  reply  to  the  Anti-Coion,  who 
anted  it  (pp.  18, 19).  It  appears  that  two  editions  of  the  Jesuit  Martyrologium  were 
rinted  at  the  time,  and  in  one  of  them,  which  was  intended  for  France,  the  name  of 
ither  Oaignard  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  martyrs,  while  in  the  other  U 
■erted.— ^aylr,  Diet.  HuU  ei  Crit.  v.  Guignard. 
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provoked  by  attempts  to  restrain  the  laxity  of  the  moral  theology 
of  the  order.  The  first  of  these  cases  was  that  of  Goswin  Nickel, 
who,  alarmed  probably  by  the  effect  which  the  Lettres  provinciales 
produced,  set  himself  to  reform  the  order,  but  was  removed  from 
power,  and  Oliva  substituted  in  his  place  *.  The  second  was  that 
of  Gonzalez,  who,  while  yet  in  a  private  station,  wTote  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  lax  casuistry  of  the  order ;  but  his  work  was  con- 
demned by  five  examiners,  and  suppressed  by  order  of  General 
Oliva.  Having,  after  the  death  of  OHva^s  successor,  been  himself 
raised  to  the  generalship,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Inno- 
cent XL  who  shared  his  sentiments,  he  succeeded  with  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  Xlllth  Congregation  an  ambi- 
guous decree ',  allowing  the  advocacy  of  stricter  opinions,  and  he 
afterwards  managed  to  get  his  book  printed.  J3ut  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  sharing  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  Nickel ;  the 
assistants  threatened  to  proceed  against  him,  with  a  view  to  his 
removal,  which  would  certainly  have  been  eff*ected  but  for  the 
powerful  support  which  Gonzalez  received  both  from  the  pope 
and  the  Emperor. 

As  regards  the  third  allegation,  that  the  casuistry  so  much 
reprobated  was  not  invented  by  the  Jesuits,  however  serviceable  it 
might  be  to  them  in  controversy  with  Romish  writers,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  not  only  it  does  not  weaken  our  argument,  but  that 
it  greatly  strengthens  it ;  for  what  we  maintain,  and  have  been 
endeavouring  to  demonstrate,  is  precisely  this,  that  Jesuitism  is 
nothing  else  than  popery  in  a  more  concentrated  and  more  effec- 
tive form, 

*  Goswin  Nickel  was  superseded  by  the  Xlth  Congregation,  which  appointed 
Oliva  perpetual  vicar-general  during  his  lifetime,  with  succession  after  his  death. 
The  cause  of  this  proceeding,  as  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  records,  was  tlie 
increasing  age  and  infirmity  of  the  general,  which  he  himself  stated  at  the  opening 
of  the  congregation,  and  then  withdrew  altogether  from  its  (ieliberations.  The 
actual  fact  is,  that  he  entertained  plans  of  reform  unpalatable  to  the  majority,  who 
Yirtually  deposed  him  from  his  office,  though  he  continued  in  it  nominally  until  his 
death,  three  years  later.  The  concealment  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  the  pub- 
Ibbed  decrees  of  the  congregation,  (which  are,  like  the  decrees  of  all  the  congrcga- 
laid  before  the  world,  a  part  only  of  the  decrees  actually  passed,)  is  in  strict 
dance  with  the  Constitutions,  in  which  it  is  expressly  provided  that  all  proceed- 
^■against  the  general  are  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  if  it  be  thought 
~iry  to  remove  him,  endeavours  are  to  be  used  to  obtain  his  resignation,  and 
compromise  to  conceal  the  matter. 

lit  decree  is  as  follows:  "  It  having  been  reported  to  the  congregation,  that 

ke  persons  believed  the  society  as  a  body  to  have  given  its  countenance  to  the 

lions  of  the  doctors,  who  hold  that  the  less  probable  opinion  favourable  to 

rty,  may  in  practice  be  followed  in  preference  to  the  more  probable  opinion 

^hich  supports  the  commandment,  the  congregation  thought  fit  to  declare,  that  the 

ociety  neither  has  prohibited,  nor  does  prohibit,  any  one  from  maintaining  the 

•oqtK^vy  opinion,  if  it  appear  to  him  preferable." — Cong,  xiii.  Deer,  xviii.  (in  MS. 
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We  have  completed  the  task  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves ; 
we  have  examined  the  Jesuit  order  by  the  aid  of  its  own  docu- 
ments, of  the  facts  authenticated  by  itself.  We  have  sought  for 
its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  the  times  in  which  it  rose ;  we 
have  seen  the  complexion  it  wore  in  the  mind  of  its  founder ;  we 
have  traced  the  process  by. which  a  number  of  living  souls  are 
emptied  of  their  life,  and  strung  together  into  one  huge  skeleton 
of  dead  members ;  we  have  ascertained  by  what  subtle  devices  it 
lays  hold  of  the  living  masses  of  humanity  around  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  clothing  itself  with  their  flesh,  and  making  them  move 
according  to  its  will ;  we  have  laid  bare  the  fearful  iniquity  of  its 
moral  code,  to  the  utter  abrogation  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
whenever  they  may  militate  against  the  interests  of  the  order. 
We  have  found  Jesuitism  to  be  a  gigantic  power,  but  a  power 
whose  strength  is  death,  whose  breath  is  corruption ;  a  power 
raised  up  with  Satanic  skill,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Ghrist^s 
life  in  individuals  and  in  nations,  ana  enthroning  the  lie  of  Bomc 
in  the  hearts  in  which  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  reign. 

To  follow  the  movements  of  this  body  through  the  three  cen- 
turies of  its  past  existence,  what  an  interesting  task  !  But  that 
we  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  forego.  We  have  room  only 
to  notice  one  leading  fact,  which  runs  through  the  history  of  the 
order  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  that  is,  that  none  of  their 
counsels  ever  prospered,  none  of  their  works  ever  endured,  for 
any  length  of  time.  Their  power  rose  now  here,  now  there,  and 
at  one  time  over  the  whole  earth,  to  a  fearful  height ;  but  sud- 
denly, as  if  smitten  by  an  invisible  hand,  it  fell.  It  has  risen 
again,  with  giant  strength,  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  again  prepare 
the  way  for  its  own  downfal. 

What,  then,  have  we  to  fear  ?  Nothing,  as  far  as  regards  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Jesuit  system,  or  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  papal  power,  whose  tool  it  is.  But  every  thing  as  regards  the 
treasures  of  family  and  national  life,  the  treasures  of  Apostolic 
Christianity,  with  which  the  goodness  of  God  has  hitherto  blessed 
us.  If  the  Jesuits  be  permitted  to  strike  their  fangs  into  the 
life  of  our  Church  and  nation,  we  are  undone.  *^  A  fire  devoureth 
before  them  ;  and  behind  them  a  flame  bumeth.'*' 

The  enemy  is  closing  in  upon  us ;  he  has  already  gained  a 
firm  footing  in  many  a  place  where  our  defences  once  stood.  The 
Jesuit  is  going  to  and  fro  in  the  land,  walking  up  and  down  in  it. 
In  masked  ubiquity  he  surveys  the  field  and  watches  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  has  found  him  a  place  in  the  senate-house  and  at 
the  council-board;  he  agitates  Ireland,  and  keeps  England  in 
uneasy  suspense ;  he  stirs  up  the  hatred  of  France  against  us, 
and  sows  m  our  colonics  the  seeds  of  discord  and  disloyalte^ 


...  .  jMiiL.  ami  (»no  holy  trm 
])rincij)lo  of  lltV  to  be  lu^ld  sacrrcl  in  tlu 
to  be  worked  out  bi»Kllv  in  tlie  nation's 
hands  uphfted  only,  but  with  hearts  dev 
alone  is  mighty  to  save,  and  say:    ^^ 
streiq^  O  arm  of  the  Lord  ;  awake,  a 
the  generations  of  old  !^ 
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Art.  III. — 1.  AegyvtevkB  Stette  in  der  WeUgesehichte ;  G$8ehicht* 
licks  UfUergiichung  in  funf  Bikhem^  von  Christian  Carl 
JosiAS  BuNSEN.  (The  position  of  Egypt  in  the  history  of 
the  world;  an  historical  enquiry  in  five  books,  by  G.  G.  J. 
BuNSEN,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Law;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Science  of  Berlin,  and  of 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature  of  London ;  general  Secretary 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Borne.)  Two  first  books, 
and  two  first  sections  of  the  third,  with  a  supplementary 
volume  of  Becords.     8vo.     Hamburg,  1845. 

2.  Operations  carried  on  at  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  in  1837,  by 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse  ;  three  volumes.  8vo.  With  largo 
Atlas  in  folio.     London,  1840—1842. 

The  obiect  and  the  age  of  those  stupendous  masses  of  masonry, 
wluch  he  between  the  Libyan  desert  and  the  Nile,  a  little  before 
the  waters  of  the  latter  are  parted  at  the  summit  of  the  Delta, 
have  been  alike  subjects  of  controversy.  With  respect  to  their 
^,  as  many  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  with 
''espect  to  that  of  the  round  towers  in  our  sister  island.  Not 
content  with  the  simple  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  they  were 
the  sepulchres  of  ancient  kings,  various  writers  have  imagined 
ttat  their  recesses  were  designed  for  the  celebration  of  mysteries, 
Bke  those  of  Eleusis  or  of  oamothrace ;  or,  more  absurdly  still, 
that  they  were  intended  for  astronomical  observations,  or  for 
gianaries ;  their  immensity  being  accounted  for  by  the  wish  to 
give  employment  to  an  idle  people,  or  to  squander  superfluous 
treasures.  Again,  as  to  the  penod  of  their  erection,  Herodotus 
^as  informed,  if  he  did  not  misunderstand  his  Egyptian  autho- 
rities, that  it  was  subsequent  to  that  of  the  conquests  of  Sesostris 
apd  of  the  building  of  the  principal  temples.  Calculating  from 
his  statements,  the  reign  of  Gheops,  the  reputed  builder  of  the 
largest  pyramid,  commenced  about  900  b.c.  Diodorus  Siculus 
takes  a  similar  view  of  the  matter ;  and  so  in  our  own  times 
does  Mr.  Sharpe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fragments  of  Manetho, 
preserved  by  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  represent  the  pyramids  as 
the  work  of  very  ancient  kings,  who  reigned  long  before  those  by 
whom  the  greater  part  of  the  other  monuments  m  existence  were 
constructed.    Most  of  the  recent  writers  on  Egyptian  affiurs 
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Imvo  AtloptCKl  t1ii$  opinion :  and«  without  pretending  to  assign  the 
oxnot  dali^  of  the  reigns  of  their  builaers.  have  placed  them 
2(>(>(^  yonrs.  at  il)o  lon.^t*  l>:-fjre  ihe  Christian  era. 

\\'o  ha^v  now  Wfori^  n?  tvo  works,  which  go  a  great  way 
towarus  ssotilinc  all  disrinod  }x»ints  cor*nected  with  these  wonder- 
ful monnmonts.  No  wtll-infoniic'd  f»t:rson  "will  eow  venture  to 
dony  tlwit  tlio  pxTamiiis  were  dcsignt-i  lo  contain  the  remains  of 
tho  V*;ic'^  who  hnih  them,  or  of  moirilxrrs  of  their  families;  or 
thai  those  l^ir.p;  woro  aaT^or-g  the  eAriksi  of  those  who  have  left 
a«y  mtv.,nmonis<s.  Tho  aiJthor  of  one  of  these  works  pretends  to 
havo  ftSivrrr.ino*!  thi-  cxar;  dates  when  their  several  builders 
roicn^*^'^ :  •'^i^*^  *  hey  aro  sur:h  a*^  he-  has  n:»  hesitation  in  avowing, 
aiT  ir.vcj^nriiahlc  "wit.h  the  ohronological  stat^^xacnts  of  Moses. 
On  tiiis  poinu  vr*  ^iii  hoi«irc*  we  cnndnao  state  our  reasons  for 
diss^-^niing  f.\v.-;i  him:  Inn  wf  ^-ill  firs:  hiy  l^^ore  onr  readers 
Konii"^  i^f  t hr  intorosiinc:  iacrs  rc^latinir  t.f«  ihf-  rvraxnids.  which  have 
Iwn  v.vi^mN  iiromr'iii  to  licht;  and  bcifort-  fi^  do  this  we  must 
Mft\  s.-^Tnothinc  rosnoriinc  thr  sourws^  fron:  which  we  derive  our 
intornv»ti,>n. 

Tiir  Iftit^r  of  the  twr  works  which  we  arr  reviewing,  contains 
the  v,>corei  an^  tlu  rosyili  of  a  ftcrics  of  operaiaons  ax  the 
rxTa)u?<1x  svierj.ifirj^rx  iilanner:  wirh  h  view  tx»  af^certain  in  the 
vnc^x  ft^^enrfitr  Tn»npr'r  ihr  flimonsions  and  the  int-emal  stroctme 
of  oTkiA\  <»i"  thtMTi.  nn^.  rvc^*'»u:^»f-  wir'i.  ?;  lih{!raliry  as  to  expoiditiire, 
whioh  is.  wr  K»)irvf,.  w.i:hrin;  $,  naralltt:  in  modem  Trmes.  We 
ii?v]orsi»n/l  (lirt  ihosr  onfrr.rini^  cos;  Col.  Howard  Vi^e  no  fcss 
D  *»nm  t)»nr.  Hi.OfV(»;. ;  f,  nriiiw^h  cnntribuiinn.  indeed,  for  a 
i»riv;:rr  ipN-vvlnal  T^-  mnk(  \(  Zi  nnhlip  ohjed  !  Not  content, 
how*  vo.-.  wi;l.  nv^'^jv  p'viri^  \\vt>  large  sun:  of  mrmry,  althon^ 
h<-  Irwl  **»vijr'<vl  rh(  svn'v-*rs  (»f  «i.  PTninoni  onginear.  Mr,  Perring, 
to  <»o»«<]i\M  hi>  oo(»T*^lioj;N,  h(  nMuainod  oi;  the  spot,  hiissc^  an 
oiiiiiv  vom:-.  <\iv;«!:o»l  Tr-  the    mnr.itoif';  inp.nnvGniences  and  annov* 

_ 

Th,  i\\ho:  \\t\y\  whioVi  wr  harr  bpfon  w>.  if  it  does  not  reeoid 
\hi  \Hhi^\\t^  i<  \t^  niirhoi,  ii.  i^-^rsonaliv  (vcnlorinr  the- moinnxDentB 
«»:  l',i,';\ntifM.  nufnjnity,  slv»ws  thn;  hi  ha^  heer  a  moso.  aitteotife 
<>]»"0'.'v«*!  o!  >vh;n  othors  hnv.  dorn  ii.  this  way.  To  the  ivsahs 
♦♦;  M»f'i.  -J '■•(*« r".'hc>-  ht  li«>  annlio^'.  thai  ardmpctnml  skUL  whidi 
liMfi  i»;-.>"i<Mi*>!\  i^nnhlrt'.  hin  f  throv  ^v  much  new  licht  oa 
*»i»:frir«i  •i»»fMM»llv'»v  i\-  R.Mii.-.  nr.r  h;  hw-  thus  m&dr  disrioveries 
•(•  h, ».!>,.  ^^^^^^A  0'^.-*i\v^(^\\  fhfis;  wIt"  i w  .  la-honTMl  in  Egypt.  This, 
linv.'i  •^■l*l•  iv  ]m<;  n  s'lml  ]»j*r:  o*  xvUa:  C^h^'^vaht*!"  BunseJi  £axt^8 
Min»*i*h  thni  h«  hn^  n <**■*•  ^nr* I N.ho«'.  n,  the  ^t^t^.  hohm-  ns.  From 
tho  f\\iM^  ?«ko1t^Vi  «*i  ?{  whyi^Xi  Vi  sr,  arnw:  ti'  jrivi^  it  will  he 
t^*irh«)rt.  fhlnl  oi>«  o:  hi^^r  nr(»i;ens»on>  hK^  «eldnni  beon 
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taken.  Most  of  our  readers  vfill  probably  agree  ^ith  us  in 
thinking,  that  much  of  what  the  author  proposes  to  execute  in 
his  fifth  book  is  beyond  the  power  of  uninspired  man.  It  is  not 
here  alone,  however,  that  we  think  he  will  be  found  to  have  failed 
in  his  undertaking.  We  regard  his  Egyptian  chronology  as 
having  no  foundation  in  reality.  While  we  look  up  to  him  as 
furnishing  interesting  information  respecting  individual  kings  and 
their  monuments,  we  are  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  order 
in  which  he  arranges  these  kings ;  and  still  less  can  we  believe  in 
tlie  authenticity  of  the  dates,  which  he  assigns  with  so  much 
confidence  to  the  commencements  of  their  several  reigns.  Our 
reasons  for  incredulity  on  these  points  will  be  given  in  the  latter 

Crt  of  this  article.     We  will  not  now  detain  our  readers  any 
i^r  from  an  account  of  this  most  interesting  and  important 
woA. 

It  consists,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  it  will  consist,  should  it 
ever  be  completed,  of  five  books,  bearing  the  names  of  five 
literary  heroes.  The  first  book,  which  is  introductory,  bears  the 
name  of  Niebuhr,  whom  our  author  venerates  as  the  best  model 
in  the  deoaitment  of  historical  criticism.  «y  naming  it  after 
him,  he  tells  us  that  he  would  be  understood  as  expressing  his 
conviction,  that  ''  the  true  seal  and  sure  attestation  of  genuine 
criticism  lies  not  in  the  annihilation,  but  in  the  recognition  and 
restoration  of  history.^ 

This  book  consists  of  six  sections.  The  first  three  of  them 
are  introductory  to  the  three  following  books,  which  treat  of  the 
period  that  commenced  with  Menes,  who,  according  to  our  author, 
first  reigned  over  the  entire  of  Egypt,  in  3643  b.c.  From  that 
time  downwards,  he  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  chronology, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  respects  the  leading  events  of  their  history, 
which  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  that  of  the  Bomans,  until 
long  after  the  building  of  the  city,  or  than  that  of  the  Greeks, 
until  long  after  the  origin  of  the  Olympiads !  These  sections 
treat  respectively  of  the  historical  tradition  and  investigation  of 
the  Egyptians ;  of  the  investigation  of  the  Greeks  concerning 
Egyptian  chronology ;  and  of  the  tradition  and  investigation  of 
tile  Jews,  and  the  investigation  of  the  Christians  of  different 
countries,  concerning  Egyptian  times.  It  may  be  right  to  ap- 
prise our  readers  that,  in  the  language  of  Chevalier  ]3unsen,  the 
tradition  of  the  Jews  includes  those  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  were  written  in  the  times  of  which  they  treat. 
Their  investigation  comprehends  all  which  relates  to  times  anterior 
to  the  writer.  Under  this  head  he  places  the  book  of  Genesis, 
the  discourse  of  St.  Paul  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  the  Ara|M|^ 
ology  of  Josephus ;  and  he  rejects,  almost  contemptuoudj^^r^ 
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»..  ■;s's..r:or'.  thai  ciihcr  tnJinon  or  inrostigation  was  ever  guided 

•  1   ■"■■■-.•  !  ;'*;':r3!i  .•!•..     Tlii' r.-'awinin!;  sections  of  the  first  book 

• .;,     ;'  :'.:■.'  l.iii^iiii^o.  liio  luodi^  of  writing,  and  the  mythologj (tf 

,,.  "-^-i-riins  ;  or,  i«>  iraiirtlato  our  autlior'a  titles  more  litenOy, 

■i     Iv  T.isi'.:.'iutij  cf  tiki-  si'iwh.  their  writing,  and  tti&r  goes. 

•'  •, »  .ire  ;t':r.i<l;!o;orTi-  (..>  :tv.-  vi'i  unpublished,  and  we  belisTo  nn- 

<.'■.•,•:',  I't'th  K>ok,  ill  whi/ii  those  guides  arc  to  bo  foUowcdia 

f   ■.;  '-.u''.  [til-  iunu.tn  r;^'t'  from  Monos  to  its  origin. 

['•\-  vAvn.l  luv!,.  KiiATi-iTir.-M:*,  contains  a  restoration  of  the 

.-:• :,.;;\  of  ihi'  t>M  KiTiptian  ki:i:jdoni,  that  which  preceded 

1,-  ■  ^^.t'.i^•ll  I'l'  tho  Shi'phonls :  wiiifh  is  chit'rty  founded  on  the 

.■  i:  i\'  ;«.•  I'l'   Thi'Iian  kin^,  unril'uti'-l  to  the  author  whose  name 

'■,-,tis.     Ii  is  in  this  lu'ok  th:it  t'lirautliordcsoribcsthcdifiereDt 

■t  ■  rm.N,  iiiT.iu^inir  tht-ni  in  tho  ordor  in  which  ho  supposes  tieir 

■^...,;,■,-.|oh:>^,■lvi;,nu•d. 

f!i.-  ihiid  booK,  SIanktiio.  Hf  which  only  a  part  is  yet  pnb- 
■  .'•.■,1,  iiv:its  nC  till'  middle  and  the  now  kingdoms ;  those  con- 
,i;nviii  witli.  !md  snhsoiitii'nt  lo,  the  domination  of  the  Hykshos 
,.;  -ilii-iilurils  ;  and  hiTo,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  the  name 
;i\i'ii  lo  tlio  liook  is  tliat  i>f  the  author  on  whose  statements  the 
,!)Hi'  d.'pi-ndi'ni'f  is  plact'd.  Tiie  part  of  tliis  book  which  ia 
Uit\td>  [lulihshi'd  contains  n  restoration  of  the  chronology  of  the 
,iiiiu'  ['I'lioit ;  Imt  110  moimnients  Iidonging  to  any  part  of  it  are 
».i  di'n-rilii'd ;  and,  consoiiuently,  tliero  is  no  test  within  our 
i^NH'h.  bv  wliicU  tile  soimdness  or  nnsoundness  of  tho  allegtd 
iixiloi'ittioii  call  hi>  ascertained.  This  will  be  a  sufficient  reason 
U.U-  iiolii'iii.if  very  briefly  this  portion  of  our  authors  work. 

t'ho  limrlii  book  is  to  be  called  Champollion'  ;  and  will  con- 
Mill  »  iioiiiiiH-U'd  view  of  the  chronological  results  obtained  in  tiie 
(wi'  pri'i't'ilinj;  ones,  together  with  verifications  of  them  derived 
b<>(h  miui  llui  lioavena  and  from  the  earth  ; — from  the  detcrmina- 
,  vf  "  iiifnlliblo  astronoDiical  epochs,"  and  from  historical 
"  ponlMins.  Tho  discoveries  of  Uhani^iollinn  in  the  former 
tmnt  are  Hjioken  of  as  most  brilliant  and  important,  though 
f  known  cmt  of  France,  Wo  presume  he  alludes  to  his 
ilimuiviiioB  respecting  the  qtoch  when  the  year  of  365 
imL  Imvo  been  introduced.  If  so,  wo  can  have  no  hcsita- 
h  jiniuoimcing  them  to  bo  altogether  visionary.  His  aigu- 
I  nt'O  II"  other  tlian  what  wcro  put  forward  in  tfao  first 
I,  from  recollection  of  his  Inst  papers,  by  JI,  Biot ;  and 
^0  boon  refuted  in  a  paper  "  On  the  yoai-s  and  cycles  used 
n\tt>  ancient  Egyptians,"  contained  in  the  IStli  volume  of  the 
hniM«<-iii'ii«"''  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

t  iimr  books  arc  only  preparatory  to  the  fifth,  which  is 
as  their  end  and  their  reward.     In  it  he  pro- 
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»  consider  Questions  of  a  higher  order.  He  will  first 
iir  to  trace  the  early  history  of  Egypt,  in  connexion  with 
;he  human  race,  through  those  old  times  before  chronology 
the  sole  records  of  which  are  language  and  mythology ; 

two  poles,  as  he  fancifully  styles  them,  by  the  alternate 
J  action  of  which  the  knowledge  of  a  people  is  formed. 

then  descend  through  the  long  succession  of  centuries, 
stence  of  which  he  supposes  that  he  has  ascertained ; 
ng  the  history  of  the  world  in  connexion  with,  and  as  a 
iment  of,  that  of  Egypt.  The  hero  after  whom  this 
111  book  is  to  be  called  is  Schelling  ;  who,  in  our 
\  judgment,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  true  philosophy  of 

I  this  brief  analysis  of  Chevalier  Bunsen''s  work,  which  we 

It  it  due  to  him  to  give,  we  pass  to  the  subject  which  ho 

to  us  to  have  treated  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  we 

HE  PYRAMIDS. 

Y  one  has  heard  of  the  three  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  which.  In 
and  in  modem  times  alike  have  been  classed  among  tho 
}  of  the  world.  Most  persons  are,  we  presume,  aware 
LOUgh  the  most  remarkable,  these  are  by  no  means  the 
rramids  m  Eg)'pt ;  but  few  know  the  precise  number 
n^,  or  are  acquainted  with  their  arrangement  in  groups, 
rring  reckons  thirty-seven,  exclusive  of  those  at  Biahmoo, 
ii  only  a  few  stones  remain  together,  and  which  are 
1  to  have  supported  statues  ;  and  of  that  called  El  Koofa  \ 
those  built  in  steps,  which  lies  far  to  the  south  of  the 
Of  these  thirty-seven  the  most  northern  is  situated  in 
80«2'20''.  This  is  tho  ruined  pyramid  of  Aboo  Roash,  of 
only  the  base  is  remaining.  The  most  southern  is  at 
a  in  N.  lat.  29^1 6^56^  A  bird's  flight  from  one  of  these 
38  to  the  other  would  be  between  54  and  55  English  miles. 
98t  northern  group  is  that  of  Gizeh;  so  called  from  a 
opposite  Cairo,  where  travellers  who  visit  these  pyramids 
land.  The  name  signifies  "  the  passage.*""*  The  Egyptians 
aly  pronounce  the  initial  letter  hard ;  but  Arab  scholars 
r  it  incorrect  to  do  so.  This  group  is  four  or  five  miles  to 
th  of  the  ruined  pyramid  already  mentioned,  and  something 
han  five  miles  from  the  village ;  it  contains  six  small 
Is  in  addition  to  the  Three.  The  next  group  to  the 
f  this,  distant  from  it  near  six  miles,  is  that  of  Abouseer, 
includes  four  pyramids.     Two  others  stand  between  tho 

«bpt  Mr.  Perring's  orthography,  though  it  makes  no  pretension  to 
It  proper  mode  of  spelling  the  Arabic  names  of  Egyptian  villages 
itfiU,  ftnd  seldom  of  any  importance. 
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two  frnmns,  and  are  called  after  the  neiglibouring  Tillages  of 
Zdwyot  el  Arrian  and  Rcefpih.  The  Sakkara  group  commeDces 
iiKmt  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  preccdinj,  and  contains 
eli'M-u  ]i>Taniids,  scattered  through  a  space  of  about  two  miles 
liini;.  Further  soutli  are  the  pjTamids  of  Dashoor,  five  in 
luunber.  rn)iii  the  most  southern  pj-ramid  of  this  group  to  the 
i^n'itt  pyramid  at  Gizch  is  about  twelve  English  miles,  ia  whicb 
nxv  n'cijoiicd  thirtj-one  pyramids,  of  different  sizes,  and  in  dif- 
H'n>iit  degrees  of  prcsL'r\ation.  Tliey  He  to  the  west  of  the  dtc 
of  iMcnipliis.  At  Li?ht,  tvielvc  miles  south  of  the  Dashoor 
f^nuip,  tlierc  arc  two  pyramids;  and  anotlier  near  Meydoom, 
iilHiiit  the  same  distance  south  of  tliese.  Between  this  and  the 
pt  riiTiiidri  of  Lisht,  near  a  village  called  from  them  El  Ahram,  or 
llic  I'yniuiids,  there  were  formerly  the  remains  of  two  pyramids, 
whieli  Mr,  I'ciTiiig  has  omitted.  He  lias  also  omitted  two  in  the 
Snkkara  group,  besides  the  Mustamet  el  Faroon,  or  "  Pharaoh's 
llirtmc,"  whicn  lie  does  not  consider  to  be  a  true  pyramid.  And, 
iuileeil,  VG  have  observed  in  the  accounts  of  the  older  travellers 
incntiiiii  of  several  others,  chiefly  .small  ones,  all  trace  of  which 
Kfi-nm  now  to  have  passed  away.  Alost  of  the  Eg)'ptian  moDO- 
meuts  are,  we  giieve  to  say,  raiiidly  disappearing ;  the  stones  of 
whieli  they  arc  built  being  used  in  modern  buildings,  or  burrod 
fur  lime.  The  most  southern  pyramid,  that  of  lllahoon,  standsio 
the  opening  of  the  Ljbian  hills  which  communicates  with  the 
■''ayyoom ;  and  about  seven  miles  from  this,  up  the  valley  to  the 
iioilli  west,  is  the  pyramid  of  Howara  or  of  the  Labyrinth. 
t'hfValier  Bunscn  pronounces  nine  of  these  }))Tamids  to  have  been 
inteuiled  for  kings'  wives  or  children ;  namely,  five  in  the  Gizdi 

fninp,  two  in  that  of  Sakkara,  and   one  in   each  of  those  of 
hishoor  and  Abouseer.     On  the  other  hand,  one  at  least — pro- 
bably two— of  the  Gizeh  pyramids  contained  the  bodies  of  two 
■pvcreigns.   The  great  pyramid  also  of  Sakkara,  which  has  sevenl 
■iiartmenta  in  its  interior,  may  liave  been  the  tomb  of  many 
ki[ig»  1  though  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  intended  only  for    i 
thi-  builder  and  his  wives.     It  would  appear,  then,  that  at  least    ' 
"'  'rty  Egyptian  kings  were  buried  in  pyramids ; — how  many  more 
JO  may  nave  been  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  not  likdy 
it  there  were  many ;  as  the  destroyed  pyramids  were  for  the 
Bt  part  too  small  to  have  been  intended  for  kings. 
The  classification  of  the  pyramids  in  groups  ia  of  some  import- 
i-e  ;  as  Chevalier  llunsen  justly  supposes  tliat  the  kings  of  one 
lauiily  would  have  their  sepulchres  contiguous.    If,  therefore,  one 

t'  viauiid  in  a  group  can  bo  assigned  on  satisfactory  grounds  to  a 
\\vji  whose  iilacc  in  the  series  is  known,  a  very  ]u'obablc  con- 
Hv(iin)  may  be  formed  respecting  the  buildei-s  of  other  pyramids 
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the  same  group,  especially  if  they  be  similar  to  it  in  material 
1  construction.  This  is  pailieularly  the  case  with  the  three 
ge  pyramids  of  Abouseer ;  and  from  observations  made  on  the 
ection  of  an  ancient  causeway,  it  appears  that  the  third  or 
ithemmost  of  these  pyramids  was  erected  before  the  second. 
le  first  and  second  of  these  pyramids  exhibited  the  names  of 
nr  builders  on  stones  in  their  interior ;  and  when  these  kings 
ill  have  their  places  in  the  royal  succession  ascertained,  it  will 
easy  to  determine,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  at  least, 
whom  the  third  of  these  pyramids  was  built,  and  by  whom  the 
indations  of  a  pyramid  in  its  neighbourhood  were  laid ;  who 
yB  doubtless  one  of  the  same  family,  with  a  very  short  reign, 
r  y«^,  however,  we  cannot  think  that  the  places  of  the  builders 
tihese  pyramids  are  known.  Chevalier  Bunsen  in  the  body  of 
§  work  supposes  the  first  or  northern  one  to  belong  to  Biyres, 
e  ninth  king  of  the  third  dynasty ;  but  in  his  prefatory  post- 
ript  he  refers  it  to  Sirius,  the  sixth  king  of  the  same  dynasty. 
he  middle  pyramid  he  gives  to  Rasosis  the  eighth  king  of  this 
nnasty.  Of  course,  he  assigns  the  southern  one  to  Ghnubos,  the 
venth  king. 

As  we  expect  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  Ghevalier'^s  system  of 
Tanging  these  ancient  kings  is  fundamentally  and  altogether 
Toneous,  we  need  not  bring  forward  any  special  reasons  for 
bjecting  to  this  particular  part  of  it.  We  believe,  however,  that 
.  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Abouseer  pyramids 
^cre  built  subsequently  to  the  Gizeh  group ;  which  is  the  reverse 
r  what  our  author  supposes.  If  the  true  order  of  these  ancient 
ings  shall  ever  be  completely  ascertained,  it  will  probably  be 
J  nelp  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  individuals  who  held 
ffices  under  them.  Some  tombs  contain  the  names  of  several 
ings  ;  and  the  order  of  their  succession  may  be  indicated  by  the 
ascription  in  which  they  occur.  Unfortunately,  those  who  have 
xamined  these  tombs  have  hitherto  been  for  the  most  part 
itisfied  with  copying  the  royal  shields  without  the  accompanying 
ieroglyphics.  Mere  names  of  kings  are  of  no  value ;  nor  can 
luch  dependence  be  placed  on  a  series  of  royal  names,  if  each  be 
)Ilowed  by  the  characters  signifying  prophet.  The  tenant  of  the 
omb  woiud  in  such  cases  be  styled  the  prophet  of  the  kings 
amed ;  but  this  appears  not  to  indicate  a  sacerdotal  office, 
rhich  he  held  under  those  kings  when  living,  but  one  which  he 
eld  in  reference  to  them  when  dead  and  venerated  as  gods.  A 
amber  of  such  kin^  might,  therefore,  be  arranged,  not  in  the 
rder  in  which  they  had  reigned,  but  in  that  of  the  appointments 
f  the  individual  to  their  several  prophetships.  If,  however,  the 
ame  of  the  king  under  whom  an  mdividual  lived  be  dnalfap 
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stated,  or  if  it  can  be  inferred  from  his  having  given  his  chfldreil 
names,  of  which  tus  master'*s  name  formed  a  part ;  and  if  he  be 
also  stated  to  have  been  prophet  of  one  or  more  kings,  we  can 
safely  conclude  that  the  latter  must  have  preceded  the  former. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Prussian  expedition  under  Dr.  LepsiiiB 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  from  tombs,  containr 
ing  royal  names,  which  Iiave  been  accurately  copied.  They  will 
probably,  when  published,  furmsh  data  by  which  the  royal  sucoes- 
sion  may  be  determined  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  useless  to  indulge  in  conjectures. 

Of  the  ppamids  which  we  have  enumerated,  some  are  of  stonei 
and  some  of  brick.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  one  or  other  of 
these  kinds  was  in  use  before  the  other,  and  was  superseded  by 
it.  If  so,  one  would  think  that  tlie  positive  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus, grounded  on  an  inscription  which  existed  in  his  time  on  a 
brick  pyramid,  would  suffice  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  stone 
pyramids  to  priority  of  erection.  ^'  Do  not  despise  me,^  the 
brick  pyramid  is  supposed  to  say,  ^'in  comparison  with  those 
pyramids  of  stone,  for  I  am  as  much  superior  to  them  as  Jupiter 
is  superior  to  the  other  gods.  Poles  were  plunged  into  the  lake ; 
of  the  mud  which  adlicrcd  to  them  bricks  were  fonned ;  and  thus 
was  I  made.**"  To  us  it  appears  evident  that  the  superiority 
hero  claimed  for  this  pyramid  over  the  stone  ones  consisted  only 
in  its  material.  It  was  not  absolutely  larger,  or  better  built  than 
they,  but  it  was  superior  to  them  as  a  toork  of  art^  as  its  builder 
thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  on  account  of  its  being  made  of  a 
material  more  difficult  to  obtain.  We  should  infer  from  this  that 
the  pyramid  hei*e  spoken  of  was  the  first  that  was  made  of  brick, 
and  that  most,  if  not  aU,  of  the  stone  p}Tamids  had  been  pre- 
viously built.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  construction  put  upon 
the  ])a.ssago  by  Mr.  Porring  and  Chevalier  liunsen.  Mr.  Perring, 
supposing  the  northern  brick  i)yramid  of  Dashoor  to  be  the  pyra- 
mid in  question,  understood  the  inscription  as  implying  that  this 
was  a  finer  object  than  the  stone  pyramids  of  Dashoor  in  its 
inmiediate  nciglibourhood,  which  in  point  of  fact  it  is.  To  the 
other  pyramids  he  did  not  conceive  that  any  allusion  was  made. 
We  think  Mr.  Perring  decidedly  wrong,  first  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  tlie  inscription  on  the  pyramid  of  Asychis  ;  and  secondly, 
in  identifying  the  pyramid  of  Dashoor  with  it;  but  we  must 
admit  that  he  has  advanced  a  consistent  hypothesis.  Not  so 
with  the  Chevalier.  Agreeing  with  Mr.  Perring  in  other  points, 
he  represents  the  stone  pyramids  of  Dashoor  to  be  the  tombs  of 
kings  subsequent  to  Asychis,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Sasychis.  To 
what  stone  pyi*amids  then  can  he  suppose  tliat  the  author  of  the 
inscription  alluded  \    The  notion  of  this  being  one  of  the  earliest 
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xf  the  pyramids  appears  to  us  inconsistent  with  all  the  facts  of 
ihe  case.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  temple  in  its  front,  such  as 
hB  Ethiopian  pyramids  have,  and  as  no  other  Egyptian  pyranuds 
Ins.  Consequently,  as  the  supposition  that  Egypt  was  colonized 
from  Ethiopia,  or  originally  derived  its  arts  from  thence,  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Lepsius  to  be  without  foundation,  we  are  led 
to  place  the  erection  of  this  pyramid  subsequently  to  the  conquest 
of  £thiopia,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Osortasen  I.  With 
this  the  sculptures  found  in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid  agree, 
braig  such  as  are  met  with  on  monuments  of  the  twelfth  dynasty ; 
ind  with  this  the  fragment  of  a  royal  shield,  found  along  with  them, 
ilso  agrees.  Cheva£er  Bunsen  has  completed  it,  so  as  to  form  a 
oame,  which,  he  says,  may  be  read  Sesercheres-Mares,  and  may 
thus  represent  at  tne  same  time  the  Sasychis  of  Herodotus  (as 
restored)  and  the  Mares  of  Eratosthenes ;  but  we  think  that  the 
Cihevalier^s  restored  shield  has  very  little  of  the  appearance  of  a 
rauune  E|;yptian  shield ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
nagment  m  question  made  a  part  of  the  pra^nomen,  either  of 
Amenemhe  II.,  or  of  Osortasen  III. — probably  the  latter,  as  it 
is  the  exact  conclusion  of  both  of  these. 

It  is  probable  that  this  error  in  respect  to  the  brick  pyramids 
vonld  have  been  avoided,  if  the  chamber  in  the  pyramid  of  the 
labyrinth  had  been  reached  by  Mr.  Perring.     Unfortunately  that 
gentleman  was  prevented  by  circumstances  from  opening  this 
pyramid ;  he  only  ascertained  that  the  pretended  opening  of  it 
D^  M.  Mains  was  a  hoax.    This  person  had  stated  in  conversa- 
tion that  he  had  opened  it,  and  found  in  its  central  chamber  a 
iali  spring.     Soon  after  this,  before  he  drew  up  a  written  account 
of  his  proceedings,  he  fell  sick  and  died.     Tne  consequence  has 
been  tnat  this  idle  tale  has  gained  credit,  and  has  been  copied 
into  one  of  our  best  modem  accounts  of  the  pyramids.     Chevalier 
Bunsen,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  supposed  that  this  pyramid  was 
the  tomb  of  Smenteti,  whose  name  has  been  corrupted  to  Pern- 
phos,  partly  by  the  informants  and  partly  by  the  copyists  of  Era- 
tosthenes;  the  process  of  corruption  is  traced  by  our  author 
through  six  intermediate  forms !     Ho  was  the  fourth  king  after 
Menes,  and  this  was  the  oldest  of  the  pyramids  that  have  been 
preserved.     After  this  was  printed,  an  account  came  that  Dr. 
Lepsius  had  penetrated  into  this  pyramid,  and  found  in  its  cham- 
ber, as  the  name  of  its  tenant,  that  of —  Amenemhe  III.     Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  prefatory  postscript,  our  author  has  had  to 
remove  this  pyramid  from  the  'cery  first  in  the  chronological  series 
to  the  fiery  last !    Osortasen  III.,  to  whom  we  would  ascribe  the 
northem  brick  pyramid  at  Dashoor,  was  the  father  of  this  king ; 
and  we  entertam  little  or  no  doubt  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
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remaining  brick  pyramids  are  the  tombs  of  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  these  kings.  Independently  of  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus,  and  of  the  surer  evidence  of  the  hieroglyphics  found 
within  the  two  pyramids  mentioned,  when  we  consider  that  all 
the  brick  pyramids  which  remain  appear  to  have  been  coated 
with  hewn  stone,  the  hj'pothesis  that  these  were  older  than  the 
stone  pyramids  appears  to  us  exceedingly  improbable. 

Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  acknowledging  that  the  pyramid  of  the 
labyrinth  was  the  tomb  of  Amenemhe  III.,  remarks  that  he 
does  so  in  defiance  not  only  of  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  but 
of  that  of  *'  the  surest  authority  in  historical  matters,  Manetho, 
who  relates  in  plain  terms,  that  *'  this  king  built  the  labyrinth  in 
the  Arsinoite  nome  for  his  grave."  ^'  We  cannot  see  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  statement  with  the  facts.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  Manetho  considered  the  labyrinth  to  include  its  pyramid; 
just  as,  when  we  speak  of  a  church,  we  include  its  steeple.  Pliny 
expressly  describes  the  labyrinth  as  comprehending  (complectens) 
a  pyramid.  The  Ghevalier^s  description  of  the  labyrinth  is  most 
interesting  and  satisfactory.  We  have  only  room  to  say  that  he 
considers  it  to  have  been  of  a  quadrangular  form,  containing 
twenty-seven  palaces,  fourteen  on  one  side  and  thirteen  on  the 
other  side  of  a  wall,  which  ran  from  end  to  end.  Each  palace 
contained  an  immense  number  of  apartments.  Twenty-seven  was 
the  number  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt ;  and  each  nome  had  a  palace 
appropriated  to  it.  His  description  is  accompanied  by  a  drawing, 
made  by  Mr.  Arundale,  in  accordance  with  his  viewS.  As  to  the 
object  of  this  stupendous  work,  our  author  shall  speak  for  him- 
self.     Vol.  II.  p.  338. 

*'  The  labyrinth  has  evidently  the  character  of  a  national  building, 
common  to  the  whole  of  Egypt.  In  it  the  elite  of  every  district  assem- 
bled together ;  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  military  and  agri- 
cultural castes,  with  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  the  temples.  There 
were  the  great  festivals  celebrated  ;  there  were  the  most  important  suits 
decided,  and  quarrels  made  up'.  To  such  a  building  an historico-topo- 
graphical  exhibition  is  very  well  adapted.  The  labyrinth  was  thus  in 
reality  a  civic,  religious,  and  political  sanctuary ;  a  museum,  in  which 
the  exploits  of  the  kings  and  the  history  of  each  district  were  repre- 
sented, and  without  doubt  explained  by  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 
Each  district  found  there  presented  to  the  eye  the  history  of  its  princely 
families,  and  the  monuments  that  they  had  erected  :  and  consequently 
the  leading  features  of  both  particular  and  general  Egyptian  traditions." 

In  reference  to  tho  statement  of  Herodotus  respecting  this 

'  It  is  to  Tyrwliitt's  happy  emendation  of  the  text  of  Strabo  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  passage  which  our  author  here  paraphrases.  In  former  editions  it  was  quilt 
unintelligible. 
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labyrinth.  Chevalier  BuDsen  considers  it  probable  that  twelve  of 
the  palaces  may  have  been  repaired  by  the  twelve  chiefs  whom  he 
represents  as  having  built  it.  He  thus,  according  to  his  notion 
of  the  duty  of  an  historical  critic,  expressed  in  a  passage  that  we 
have  already  quoted,  endeavours  to  recognize  the  portion  of  truth 
which  lurks  in  a  statement  that  is  proved  to  be  in  the  main  false. 
It  seems  to  us  far  more  Ukely  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
dodecarchy  was  a  fable,  improvized  by  the  Egyptian  cicerone  of 
Herodotus ;  who  was  ignorant  of  the  real  history  of  the  labyrinth, 
but  who  must  needs  say  something  about  it,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  inquisitive  Greek.  Diodorus  took  the  story  from  Herodotus, 
embellishing  it  by  the  addition  of  the  number  of  years  that  the 
twelve  kings  ruled ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  govern- 
ment, either  in  Manetho  or  on  the  monuments. 

What  appears  among  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  labyrinth  is,  that  modem  travellers  should  have 
so  completely  overlooked  it.  Dr.  Lepsius  said  that  *^  he  could 
scarcely  beUeve  his  eyes  when  he  read  the  accounts  of  previous 
travellers.  Where  they  saw  formless  hillocks  and  a  few  walls,  he 
found  at  once  several  hundred  chambers,  some  of  them  with  roofs, 
corridors,  and  remains  of  columns.**^  Belzoni,  who,  uneducated 
as  he  was,  surpassed  most  persons  in  power  of  observation,  is  the 
only  traveller  who  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  these  ruins '.  He  had  no  idea,  however,  that  they 
were  the  remains  of  the  labyrinth,  which  he  vainly  sought  for  on 
the  shores  of  the  Birket  el  KerCin. 

From  the  mention  of  the  labyrinth  it  is  an  easy  transition 
to  that  pf  the  lake  of  Moeris,  on  the  shores  of  which  others, 
as  well  as  Belzoni,  have  supposed  that  it  should  be  found. 
The  subject  of  this  lake  is  discussed  at  great  length  by 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  we  must  say  a  few  words  respecting 
it.  Till  within  the  last  few  years  two  propositions  were 
esteemed  incontrovertible;  one,  that  the  lake  now  existing  to 
the  northwest  of  the  Fayy  um  was  the  lake  of  Moeris  ;  the  other, 
that  it  was  asserted  by  ancient  writers  that  this  lake,  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  during  the  inundation,  sent  them  back  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  during  the  dry  season,  so  as  to  water  its 
more  elevated  parts.  It  was  shewn  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  and 
subsequently  by  Mr.  Perring,  that  this  was  physically  impossible ; 
the  level  of  the  lake,  the  Birket  el  Ker(in,  being  above  a  hundred 
feet  below  that  of  the  Nile.  Are  then  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers  in  respect  to  this  lake  to  be  rejected  as  fabulous  I  Such 
was  the  general  opinion,  when  in  1843  M.  Linant,  inspector- 
general  of  bridges  and  roads,  under  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  pub- 

»  YoLii.  p.  149. 
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lishcd  a  memoir  on  the  subject.  He  affirmed  that  the  lake  of 
jMceris,  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  was  not  the  Birket  el 
Kerun,  but  an  <irtiHcial  lake,  formed  on  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  Fayyiim  by  enormous  dams,  of  which  he  pointed  out  here 
and  there  existing  remains.  Clicvalier  liunsen  has  now  proposed 
a  different  theory.  He  denies  the  second  of  the  above  propor- 
tions, in  place  of  the  first ;  maintaining  that  the  ancient  wnten 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  lake  of  Mooris  sent  back  its  waters 
to  the  valley  of  the  I^ile,  but  only  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Fayyum.  Ue  brings  forward  several  strong  objections  to  M. 
Linant's  theoiy ;  among  others,  he  asserts  that  in  tracing  the 
dam  which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lake.  Dr. 
Lepsius  had  found  tliat  it  did  not  include  the  two  p}Tamid8, 
mentioned  by  I  lerodotus  as  supporting  statues.  The  site  of 
these  pyramids  seems  un(|uestionable ;  <is  travellers  in  the  six- 
teenth century  mention  that  a  portion  of  a  granite  colossus  then 
stood  on  one  of  the  pyramidal  pedestals,  of  which  the  remains 
are  now  visible  at  liiahmoo.  M.  Linant  will,  of  course,  reply  to 
these  objections ;  and  we  shall  then  be  better  able  to  ju^ge  of 
their  validity.  The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way  of 
admitting  his  theory  appears  to  Ix)  its  physical  impossibility.  It 
w^ould  appear  from  Chevalier  Bunsen'^s  statements — we  liave  not 
seen  M.  Linanfs  own  work — that  the  highest  ground  in  the 
FayyCmi  was  00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  while  the  Nile 
is  said  to  be  at  least  1  e^O  feet  above  the  same.  If  so,  it  must  be 
40  feet,  at  least,  above  tlie  supposed  lake  of  M.  Linant ;  and 
surely  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  the  waters  of  the 
latter  could  flow  to  the  former.  As  to  the  Chevalier^s  own 
theory,  it  a])pears  to  us  that  it  cannot  stand  a  moment.  To  con- 
vey the  water  from  the  Birket  el  Kerun,  up  an  open  canal,  to 
water  the  high  grounds  80  or  i)0  feet  .ibove  it,  is  obviously 
impossiljle.  If  the  Egyptians  could  have  accomplished  this,  they 
might  surely  have  cari'ied  it  the  remainder  of  the  way  into  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  w  here  the  gi-adients  (to  speak  in  railway  ])lirase) 
would  have  been  comparatively  good.  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  ce  nest  quo  le premcv 2)as  qui  couU. 

With  respect  to  the  descrii)tion  given  by  Herodotus,  Chevalier 
Bunsen  rightly  distinguishes  between  what  "tho  Father  of 
History'^  mw^  and  what  he  heard.  He  supposes,  and  we  tliink 
justly,  that  he  went  to  the  labjTinth,  and  no  fatiher.  From  the 
high  ledge  of  rock,  on  which  it  is  situated,  he  looked  down  on 
tlie  Fayyum,  the  present  upper  terrace  of  which  was  then  under 
water.  According  to  the  Chevalier's  theory,  this  visit  must  liave 
been  paid  at  the  time  of  the  inundation;  according  to  M. 
Linant's,  it  might  have  been  at  any  time.     Herodotus  sato  the 
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loasftl  statues  of  Mceris  and  his  queen,  on  pedestals,  in  the 
dst  of  the  water ;  but  all  the  rest  of  his  statement  ho  derived 
hearsay  from  his  guide,  whom,  the  Chevalier  says,  he  miS" 
d€niood^  but  who,  it  appears  to  us,  misinformed  him.     There 
s  ihre«  of  his  statements,  which  according  to  both  theories  are 
aolutely  false,  and  which  could  not  have  been  misunderstood ; 
B  guide  must  have  stated  what  was  not  the  fact.     We  allude 
the  statements,  that  the  basin  which  contained  the  water  was 
cavated ;  that  the  earth  which  was  dug  out  of  it  was  carried 
ray  down  the  Nile ;  and  that  the  pedestals  of  the  colossi  were 
O   cubits  high,  200  above  and  200  below  the  water.     These 
itements  are  unquestionably  false ;  but  both  Chevalier  Bunsen 
d  M.  Linant  contend  for  the  truth  of  the  rest  of  this  witnesses 
^timony.     The  former  thinks  that  Herodotus  misunderstood 
m,  as  if  he  spoke  of  the  water  before  him ;  whereas  he  was 
eaking  of  the  Birket  el  Kerdn,  of  which  he  told  the  truth, 
hia,  however,  is  inconceivable.    The  pyramids  supporting  colossi 
ere  in  the  water  which  lay  before  Herodotus.     The  guide  told 
m  that  they  were  in  the  lake  of  MoBris,  and  were  the  statues  of 
im  and  his  wife.     No  confusion  of  the  two  lakes  could,  there* 
He,  have  existed.     Besides,  the  guide's  story  could  not  be  true 
f  the  Birket  el  KerQn,  as  we  have  already  shewn.     That  lake  is 
II  the  lowest  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Fayytim ;   and  however 
he  water  of  the  Nile  may  have  been  kept  from  descendinf^  to  it 
)y  dams,  it  is  clear  that,  when  it  once  reached  it,  no  sluice,  or 
Mmbination  of  sluices,  could  bring  it  back  from  it.     According 
io  M.  Linant'^s  view  of  the  matter,  Herodotus  rightly  understood 
Us  informant  as  speaking  of  the  water  which  lay  before  him ; 
iod  his  statements  respecting  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
tbore  mentioned,  were  true.     We  will  not  offer  a  positive  judg- 
Doit  on  the  subject ;  but  certainly  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
he  dams  discovered  by  M.  Linant,  by  whomsoever  made,  were 
t  the  same  nature  as  those  in  other  parts  of  Esypt,  and  had 
0  other  object  than  to  keep  up  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  so 
^  the  high  lands  might  derive  more  benefit  from  it.     The  con- 
raction  of  these  dams,  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  inundation 
ere  extended  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Fayyfim,  which  thence 
irived  its  name,  (Copt,  rhiom,  the  sea)  was  the  work  of  Mceris, 
hoever  he  was ;  whether,  as  Dr.  Lepsius  supposes,  the  builder 
'  the  labyrinth,  or  an  earlier  king,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  still 
links,  or  the  Moeris  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  as  others  have 
ipposed.    The  water,  at  the  end  of  the  inundation,  was  drawn  off 
r  sluices,  but  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  statement  that  it 
tamed  to  the  Nile  as  a  falsehood  told  to  Herodotus  by  his  guide. 
Herodotus  is,  however,  not   the   only  ancient  author  who 
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inentions  this  lake,  and  its  supposed  use ;  and  although  we  agree 
with  Chevalier  liunsen  that  most  of  the  others  merely  copied 
from  him,  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  who  visited  this  part  of 
p]g)'pt,  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  very  evident  that  in 
Strabo^s  time,  the  aspect  of  the  Fayyum  >\*as  the  same,  or  neailj 
the  same,  as  it  is  at  present.  The  lake,  which  he  calls  that  of 
Moeris,  was  unquestionably  the  Birket  el  Kerfin ;  and  he  describes 
it  as  a  natural  lake,  accounting  for  its  existence,  as  for  that  of 
other  natural  lakes,  by  the  action  of  the  sea  in  former  times. 
He  sailed,  too,  along  the  canal  which  now  exists  from  Ptolemais, 
the  modem  IlahQn,  past  the  labyrinth,  to  Medinet  el  Fayyfiin. 
M.  Linant  would  perhaps  explain  this  by  saying,  that  the  real 
lake  of  Moeris  had  disappeared  since  the  time  of  Herodotus;  its 
dams  having  been  allowed  to  perish,  or  having  been  destroyed  by 
Ochus ;  and  tliat  the  canal  from  the  labyrinth  to  Arsinoe,  had 
been  constructed  through  its  former  bed.  But  is  it  certain  that 
Strabo  states  on  his  oxen  authority  that  the  water  flowed  back 
from  the  lake  of  Moeris  ?  May  he  not  have  drawn  up  his  de- 
scription of  Egypt  after  he  had  left  it,  combining  his  personal 
obsen^ations  witn  what  he  found  stated  by  previous  writers  i  and 
may  not  this  statement  have  rested  on  the  testimony  of  Herodotus! 
We  have  some  doubts,  whether  our  author  rives  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Strabo^  in  respect  to  the  double  temnnation  of  the  canaL 
Ho  makes  this  to  be  on  the  west,  at  Arsinoe,  and  at  the  lake; 
but  Strabo  may  have  meant  that  the  canal  joined  the  Nile  in  two 
places,  above  and  below  the  Hcraclcopolitan  island. 

We  return  to  the  p}Tamids.     The  first  in  point  of  workman- 
ship, as  well  as  the  largest,  are  in  the  Gizch  group,  and  of  theea 
it  lias  been  suj)posed  hitherto  that  the  largest  was  the  oldest 
Chevalier  Bunsen  denies  this.     His  arguments  in  favour  of  tta 
contrary  supposition  are  rather  numerous  than  cogent.     "  It  is 
natural,"  lie  says,  "  to  suppose  that  the  younger  brother  and 
surviving  successor  should  have  endeavoured  to  surpass  his  pre* 
decessor."     Probably,  however,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  a  king  who  came  to  tlic  throne  in  his  old  age,  or,  at 
any  rate,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  should    have  despaired  of 
equalling  his  predecessor,  who  had  commenced  his  pyramid  whett 
young,  and  had  probably  found  it  begun  by  his  father.     The  ooa- 
struction    of  the  larger  pyramid  is  peculiar;    and  therefore  it 
was,  in  the  Chevalier's  opinion,  probably  later.     The  principal 
peculiarity  in  its  construction  was,  however,  evidently  occauoned 
by  its  being  intended  to  receive  the  bodies  of  two  kings ;  and 
if  tho  superior  antiquity  of  the  second  pyramid  be  contended 
for,  on  tho  ground  of  its  more  nearly  resembling  the  older  pjr9i» 
Diids  of  Abouseor,  we  reply  by  denying  tliat  those  pynunids  are 
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older  than  the  Gizeh  pyramids.     The  Chevalier  founds  another 
argument  on  the  manner  in  which  Manetho  mentions  the  building 
of  the  great  pyramid.     If  he  had  agreed  with  Herodotus,  he 
thinks  he  would  have  said,  "  Whom  Herodotus  called  Cheops ;"' 
whereas  he  says, "  Who  built  the  great  pyramid,  which  Herodotus 
ays  was  built  by  Cheops."     These  words  appear  to  the  Chevalier 
to  imply  that  Manetho  considered  Herodotus  to  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  that,  therefore,  it  was  the  younger  brother  who  built 
the  great  pyramid.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Manetho  considered 
Herodotus  to  have  been  mistaken ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  attributing  to  him  any  other  mistake  than  that  he 
refen^  to  a  late  period,  a  little  before  the  Ethiopian  conquest, 
works  which  Manetho  ascribed  to  the  fourth  dynasty.     It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  position  of  the  second  pyramid  furnishes 
a  strong  presumptive  argiuuent  that  it  was  the  later  of  the 
two.     The  diagonals  of  the  two  pyramids  are  in  one  line ;  con- 
Bequently,  the  position  of  the  pyramid  which  was  built  last  was 
regulated  by  that  of  the  other,  wliile  the  builder  of  the  first  was 
at  liberty  to  choose  for  it  the  ground  that  he  liked  best.     Now 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed   that   the   builder  of  the  second 
pyramid  woidd  have  selected  for  it  its  actual  site,  had  he  been 
at  full  liberty.     It  stands  on  an  irregular  mass  of  rock,  which 
had  to  be  cut  down,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet, 
to  form  a  level  for  it.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  great  pyra- 
mid were  first  built  on  the  level  ground,  that  was  best  suited 
for  such   a  work,  we   can  easily  conceive   that   his   successor 
would  choose  the  rocky  ground  to  the  south-west,  rather  than 
that  in  any  other  direction,  in  order  that  his  pyramid,  by  being 
OQ  a  more  elevated  base,  might  not  be  overtopped  by  its  larger 
nebhbour. 

These  ar^ments,  however,  on  both  sides  are  merely  presump- 
tive ones ;  vie  ChevaUer  principally  relies  on  the  direct  evidence 
fbmished  by  the  name  of  the  builder  of  the  great  p}Tamid,  which 
was  found  by  Colonel  Vyse  in  its  interior.  This  name  was  found 
punted  on  the  stones,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  (juarrymen, 
not  engraved,  or  forming  a  part  of  a  regular  inscription.  Still, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  king 
who  built  the  pyramid ;  and  the  question  then  arises,  is  it  the 
name  of  Cheops  or  of  Cephren  I  Chevalier  Uunsen  contends  for 
the  latter ;  but  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  name  is  a  viola- 
tion of  all  the  established  principles  of  etymology.  The  names 
of  the  earUer  Egyptian  kings,  and  the  first  names  of  the  later 
ones,  consisted  in  almost  every  instance  of  the  name  of  the  sun, 
Ba,  or  Phr&  (which  Major  Felix  long  since  identified  with  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Scriptures),  and  a  simple  or  compound  epitlv 
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or  qualification.     The  name  of  the  king  in  question,  who  was 
jjrobably  the  verj'^  earHest  king  of   whom  we  have  any  cotem- 
poran'  monument,  differed  from  these,  in  tliat  it  consisted  of  the 
name  of  another  God,  Nu,  Nemu,  or  Nev  (for  the  latter  part  of 
the  name  is  uncertain),  with  a  quahfication.     It  was  Nev-Khuv, 
or  Khuv-Nev,   i.  e.,  "  Nev,  the  director."      In  the  majority  of 
instances,  where  the  name  occurs  on  the  stones,  it  is  thus  wntten 
in  full ;  but  once  it  is  written  simply  Nev,  and  once  simply  Khuv*. 
Where  the  king  is  referred  to  in  monuments  of  a  later  age,  the 
name  of  the  god  is,  we  believe,  in  all  instances  omitted.     So  it  is 
in  a  tomb  at  15enihassan,  of  the  age  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  on 
a  gold  seal,  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at  Cairo,  of  the  age 
of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty ;  both  of  which  mention  a  town,  or 
district,  in  l^gypt,  which  was  called  afti»r  this  king.     It  is  in  this 
form,  therefore,  that  we  should  expect  to  meet  the  name  in 
Herodotus;  and  accordingly,  he  gives  Xcoi//,  which  is  as  good  a 
representation  of  Khuv  as  we  could  expect  to  meet  in  (xreA 
The  final  sibilant  is,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  an  addition.    It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  true  reading  of  Diodorus  be  Xc/ifuc  or 
Xifip^w     III  either  case,  the  initial  letter  is  correct;  and  the 
10gyi)tian  lal)ial,   to   which   the    Greeks  had  no   equivalent,  is 
expressed  by  labials.    Alanetho  gives  2ou0ic,  pronounced  Shoofis; 
which,  again,  is  intended  for  the  same  name  Khuv ;  the  Kh  rf 
the  early  Eg}'ptians  being  in  course  of  time  softened  down  into 
Sh,  as  in  a  host  of  other  instances.     We  will  now  describe  the 
j)rocess,  by  which  Chevalier  Bunsen   converts  this   name  into 
Kephren.     He  takes  for  the  name  of  the  king  Nev,  in  which 
form,  as  we  have  seen,  it  once  occurs ;    and,  observing  that 
ligyptian  royal  names  in  rjeneral  included  the  name  of  the  Sun, 
he  adds  that  name  here,  so  as  to  form  Nev-re  ;  thus  combining 
the  names  of  two  gods^  in  a  manner  which  is  without  a  parallA 
(Jenuine  P^gyptian  names  of  kings  consist  of  one  name  of  a  god, 
and  one  epitluft  or  qualification.     Nevre,  however,  is  not  Kephre; 
and  the  letters  N  and  K  have  never  hitherto  been  considered  so 
near  akin,  jus  that  one  of  them  could  pass  into  the  other.     Many 
persons  would  have  been  checked  by  this  difficulty ;    but  it  is 
easily  sunnounted  by  that  etymological  skill,  or  hardihood,  whidi 

•  The  name  in  lonictiiTics  apparently  written  Khtivu,  the  name  of  the  last  letter^  ^ 
^  ■ubititutrd  lor  the  letter  itself.     Of  this  fundaiiiental  principle  in  Egyptim 
niPi  it  appciirM  fruni  (Micvalicr  Biinsen*s  section  on  that  subject,  and  from  the  very 
;lWo  and  I'mmroiiN  hlplnihot  which  he  hns  consequently  given,  that  he  is  com- 
ly  Iffnuranl.     Thi*  hicro^iiyphiml  name  of  the  river  Euphrates,  which  conusts  of 
f  iIkii*!  wiinld,  iirroidinK  to  his  syhtcni,  be  read  in  four  syllables,  Pu-ha-ru-ta  (!), 
■lead  of  In  une^  rilltaT,  ak  in   Hebrew.     The   Egyptians,  having  no  F  Id  their 
^■ge,  rxprrRSfd  its  sound  hy  Til.     What  the  Chevalier  imagines  to  be  an  F  wu 
Ij  au  KiigUsh  V,  or  a  Ucruiun  W. 
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diflcovercd  in  Pemphos  a  corruption  of  Smentcti !     *^  The  Greeks 
and  Bomans  in  their  transcriptions  of  Egyptian  words  were  in 
the  habit  of  prefixing  a  guttural  to  N.     Nephre  would  thus  become 
Kncphre ;  and  this  might  be  contracted  into  Kephre^     In  other 
words  N  might  be  converted  into  K.     But  experience  shows  tliat 
Kn  is  not  contracted  into  K.     The  combination  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  many  English  and  German  words ;  and  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  the  Chevalier  cannot  name  one,  in  either  language, 
m  which  the  sound  of  the  N  has  been  dropped.     In  order  to 
expose  completely  the  tissue  of  mistakes  which  Chevalier  Bunsen 
has  made  on  this  subject,  wo  have  only  to  show  who  the  king  was 
that  Herodotus  calls  Kephren.     This  is  easily  done.     It  is  the 
king  whom  the  ChevaUer  calls  Schafra.     His  name  is  properly 
Kiv-ra  (or  Khav-ra,  the  power  of  the  initial  letter  being  not 
quite  certain)  that  is  *'  Ba  (or  Pharaoh)  the  niler,"*'  a  name  very 
similar  to  that  of  his  brother.     Accordingly  Manetho  gives  the 
name  of  Suphis  to  both  of  tliem,  which  represents  only  the  verbal 
noun,  or  participle,  that  was  one  element  in  the  name ;    while 
Herodotus  and  l)iodorus  call  the  second  brother  Kephren  and 
Chabryes,  taking  into  account  the  divine  name  Ila^,  which  he 
bore,  and  which  his  brother  did  not  bear.    This  Kav-ra  or  Schafra 
has  a  title  on  cotemporary  monuments,   which   the   Chevalier 
rightly  translates  *'  der  Grosse  der  Pyraraide,''  "  the  Lord  of  the 
Pyramid  ;^  but  he  appears  to  reason  on  it,  as  if  it  signified  ^'  of 
ine  great  pyramid.^^     According  to  his  view  of  the  matter,  this 
king  completed  the  great  p}Tamid,  which  the  king  whose  name  is 
found  in  it  had  begun ;  for  ho  shows  that  it  is  highly  probable,  if 
not  certain,  that  this  pyramid  was  not  the  work  of  one  king,  but 
was  intended  to  contain  the  bodies  of  two.    We  should  rather  think 
that  Cheops,  whose  name  is  found  in  it,  was  the  king  who  com- 
pleted it ;  and  that  it  was  begun  by  some  unknown  predecessor, 
probably  his  father.      According  to  the  original  plan  of  the 
p}Tamid,  the  underground  chamber,  to  which  the  first  entrance 
passage  directly  leads,  was  the  tomb  of  the  builder.     The  two 
upper  chambers  were,  according  to  Chevalier  ]3unscn,  originally 
designed  to  be  parlours,  such  as  every  pyramid  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  chamber  where  the  body  was  deposited,  and  where  a 
funeral  feast  was  probably  laid  out.    To  take  this  view  of  them  he 
was  in  a  manner  constrained  by  his  hypothesis  of  the  name  found 
m  the  upper  chambers  being  that  of  the  first  builder  of  the 
pyramid.     We,  who  think  that  it  was  that  of  the  king  who  com- 

*  The  second  letter  in  the  name  of  this  god  has  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  ]^ ;  b' 
the  ooctiiona],  but  only  occasional,  presence  of  the  N, 
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.Mr.  i'ciTini^  lias  (•(uUri])mL'(l 
aj)l)t'ii(li\  '•  oil  tlir  orii^inal  nicasii 
lio  (.-luKjavours  to  assign  the  nuiiii 
element  of  each  pyramid  was  origi 
idea  is  a  good  one,  but  a  fundauK 
operations.    Mr.  Pcrring  has  assui 
aix)ve  mentioned  contained  56  cub: 
sequently  made  the  side  of  the  grei 
cubits ;  thus  making  the  cubit  ab( 
than  the  truth.     The  incorrectness 
two  wholly  independent  consideratio 

In  no  Egyptian  measurements  wl 
56  or  its  multiples  connected  witl 
multiples  are  so  repeatedly.  Thug 
No.  1.  col.  xiv.,  a  building  is  menti* 
in  length  by  55  in  breadth ;  and  i 
obelisk  is  mentioned  of  the  height  ( 
was,  doubtless,  unaware  of  this  fact  \ 
overlooking  the  argument  which  w( 
himself  has  pointed  out  the  remarkal 
tween  the  side  of  the  base  and  the  1 
the  perpendicular  height,  as  the  slan 
or,  at  least,  this  proportion  holds  gc 
ble  that  it  should  do.  Now  the  low 
satisfy  this  condition  are  40,  25,  an 
quired  proportion  ;  and  the  half  of  ' 
numbers  a  triangle  which  is  wn/  97y/> 
is  in  point  nf  ^--'^  '""'* 
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oltiples  of  the  ^^  kbe,^^  tree  or  rod^  which  contained  eleven 
a*.  The  true  length  of  the  cubit  was  then  about  1.736  foot, 
ice  of  1.713,  as  assumed  by  Mr.  Perring.  This  agrees  with 
ength  obtained  by  supposing  the  height  of  the  floor  of  the 
3  chamber  in  the  great  pyramid,  (138.75  feet),  to  be  eighty 
3 ;  and  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  length  of  the  cubit  at 
incient  Nilometer  at  Elephantine,  which  is  still  preserved, 
gives  1.729  foot.  The  Babylonish  cubit,  too,  which  was, 
uless,  the  same  as  the  Egj'ptian,  was,  according  to  Bockh, 
'  foot.  It  is  very  true  that  some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
3  preserved  in  museums  are  shorter  than  this ;  but  wny  may 
ot  suppose  that  they  were  made  so  intentionally,  with  a 
ulent  object ! 

e  third  of  the  Gizeh  pyramids  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  and 
Drus  to  a  king  Mycerinus,  or  Mencherinus ;  but  the  former 
ions  a  report  that  it  was  built  by  a  female  named  Bhodopis. 
[anetho  it  is  assigned  to  a  queen  Nitocris,  who,  according  to 
was  the  last  sovereign  of  the  sixth  dynasty.  Herodotus 
ions  her,  and  relates  her  unfortunate  end,  but  says  nothing 
r  pyramid.  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  reconciled  these  appar- 
inconsistent  statements,  pointing  out  the  portion  of  truth 
I  is  contained  in  each.  The  history  of  this  pyramid,  is,  in* 
a  most  extraordinary  one.  The  work  of  two  sovereigns,  it 
wice  rifled,  at  remote  epochs,  before  its  mysterious  recesses 
penetrated  by  Col.  Vyse.  Mr.  Perring  furnished  the  data, 
bich  the  secret  of  the  pyramid  was  rendered  discoverable ; 
t  was  the  Chevalier  who  made  the  discovery.  As  this 
aid,  though  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  the  least  known, 
of  our  readers  being  probably  still  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
been  opened ;  we  will  give  a  full  account  of  it  from  the 
of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  &c. 

'his  is  called  by  the  ancients,  '  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  of 
»  pyramids;*  and  such  it  still  appears  to  be,  even  in  its  ruins.  Its 
g  was  of  granite  up  to  a  considerable  height;  and  its  interior 
ied  even  the  first  pyramid  in  beauty  and  regularity  of  structure, 
agnitude  was,  indeed,  much  less.  It  did  not  cover  quite  three 
sh  acres.  The  base  of  each  of  its  faces  measured  only  345^ 
its  altitude  was  only  218  feet  (it  is  still  203)  and  its  slant 

t  correspondence  of  this  with  the  English  pole  of  5^  yards,  commonly  com- 
s  11  cubits,  is  very  curious.  Mr.  Perring  disguises  the  necessarily  fractional 
n  of  one  of  his  numbers,  by  throwing  the  derangement,  produced  by  the 
in  of  the  above  angle  from  a  right-angle,  on  the  slant  height.  He  gives  the 
s  as  8,  5,  and  6.40312 ;  but  his  own  measurements  show  that  he  should  have 
!,  4^60  and  6.4;  the  ratio  of  the  base  to  the  slant  height  being  accurately 
40  to  32,  or  5  to  4. 
e  text  of  our  author  says  354|,  and  so  Mr.  Perring  seems  to  have  estimated 
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height  was  278  feet  2  inches,  now  261  feet  4  inches.  But  in  the  bold- 
ness and  massiveness  of  its  foundation  it  surpassed  all  the  pyxamids, 
no  less  than  in  heauty.  In  order  to  obtain  a  lefcl  surface  for  it  to 
stand  on,  instead  of  taking  away  the  rock,  which  rose  more  than  ten 
feet  at  the  west  above  what  it  did  at  the  east,  two  courses  of  enormous 
blocks  were  built  under  the  lower  side,  which  is  particularly  depressed 
at  the  north-east.  At  that  angle,  tliis  underwork  extends  considerably 
beyond  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pave- 
ment which  encircles  the  pyramid,  and  which  was,  doubtless,  originally 
coated  with  finer  materials.  There  is  this  peculiarity  also  in  the  plan 
of  this  pyramid.  It  was  originally  built  in  several  steps,  rising  per- 
pendicularly, and  decreasing  towards  the  top  ;  the  form  of  a  pyramid 
being  given  to  this  kernel  by  filling  up  the  void  spaces  between  the 
steps." 

After  mentioning  tho  different  accounts,  which  ancient  authors 
have  given  of  its  building,  he  proceeds  : — 

"  The  solution  of  the  enigma  lies,  we  believe,  in  a  circumstance, 
which  the  fidelity  of  the  discoverers  of  the  interior  has  reported  to  us ; 
though  it  could  not  have  had  the  great  value  in  their  eyes,  which  it  has 
acquired  for  us.  .  .  .  Thirteen  feet  above  the  base,  a  passage 
which  descends  at  an  angle  of  26^2^,  of  the  usual  breadth  and  height, 
and  104  feet  long,  now  leads  into  the  interior  of  the  pyramid.  The 
granite  coating  ceases  on  the  rock  being  entered  28  feet  2  inches 
down.  From  the  termination  of  this  passage  a  horizontal  one,  slightly 
inclined  towards  the  end,  leads  to  a  great  chamber.  On  the  way  to 
this,  it  passes  through  an  antechamber,  12  feet  long,  10  feet  5  inches 
broad,  and  7  feet  high.  Its  walls  are  coated  with  white  stucco,  which 
divides  them  lengthwise  into  narrow  stripes.  Through  the  whole 
length  of  this  chamber,  the  road  was  blocked  up  with  great  stones, 
which  kept  both  the  doors  closed.  This  obstacle  being  surmounted, 
three  granite  portcullises,  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  check  the 
progress  of  the  intruder.  These  defensive  arrangements  announce  that 
a  sanctuary  is  near.  The  chamber  itself  is  actually  a  tomb,  46  feet  3 
inches  long  from  east  to  west,  12  feet  7  inches  broad,  and  originaUy  12 
feet  high.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  a  pavement,  which  has  been 
torn  away,  so  that  the  uneven  surface  of  the  rock  is  now  exposed.  In 
this  destroyed  pavement  and  in  the  rock  a  sarcophagus  was  fastened, 
the  dimensions  of  which  corresponded  to  those  of  the  sarcophagus  in 
the  great  pyramid.  Mr.  Perring  found  in  the  chamber  several  pieces 
of  red  granite,  which  he  recognized  as  the  remains  of  the  sarcophagus ; 
^-no  doubt  the  fragments  which  remained  after  its  destruction.  We 
must  necessarily  assume  that  this  destruction  was  the  work  of  tho 
Egyptians  themselves,  in  order  that  we  may  account  for  the  total  disap- 

A  calculation  from  the  altitude  and  the  slant  height  shows,  however,  that  the  two 
figures  have  been  transposed.     Here  a;^ain  we  Iiave  200,  125,  and  160  cubits  for 
dimensions,  not  206,  128,  and  165.50,  as  Mr.  Perring  makes  them. 
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pearance  of  the  sarcophagus.  The  plunderers  of  the  pyramid  would 
perhaps  have  broken  the  sarcophagus  ;  but  they  would  not  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  break  the  hard  mass  into  small  pieces,  so  that  it  could  be 
carried  away  through  the  entrance.  This  would  have  given  consider* 
able  troable,  which  for  them  would  have  been  quite  useless. 

"  The  plan,  however,  does  not  end  here.  Seventeen  feet  from  the 
east  end  there  appears  in  the  pavement  the  mouth  of  a  descending  pas- 
sage. This  extends  at  an  angle  more  than  33  feet ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds horizontally  10  feet  further,  to  the  tomb  of  Mycerinus.  Along 
this  way,  also,  every  thing  was  done  to  prevent  an  entrance,  and  to 
render  the  carrying  away  of  the  sarcophagus  impossible.  The  de- 
scending passage  is  4  feet  9  inches  high,  and  the  same  in  width  ;  but 
for  half  its  height  it  is  confined  by  projecting  banks  on  both  sides,  so 
as  to  be  scarcely  three  feet  across ;  and  this  space  is  again  stopped  up 
by  blocks  fixed  in  the  wall  for  16  feet  9  inches  in  length.  Lastly,  just 
before  the  horizontal  part  is  reached,  a  granite  portcullis  stops  the  way. 
«  .  •  The  tomb  itself  is  coated  with  blocks  of  granite,  two  feet  and 
8  half  thick.  Artificially  formed  iron  cramps  seem  to  have  connected 
these  together,  and  fastened  them  to  the  rock«  Two  of  them  were 
found,  and  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  This  tomb  is  not  so 
spacioas  as  the  upper  one.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  21  feet  8 
inches,  and  its  breadth  8  feet  7  inches.  Blocks  of  ten  feet  and  a  half 
long,  bent  together,  form  the  roof;  their  under  surface  is  cut  away,  so 
as  to  form  an  arch.  The  height  at  the  gable  is  1 1  feet  3  inches.  .  .  • 
In  this  tomb  Col.  Vyse  found  the  sarcophagus  of  Mycerinus,  the  Holy. 
»  .  •  This  venerable  work  was  unfortunately  lost  on  its  way  to 
England,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  It  was  of  a  dark  brown  basalt,  blue 
in  the  fracture,  very  beautifully  wrought.  The  stone  was  evidently 
first  sawed,  and  then  carefully  polished.  The  exterior  was  very  elegant, 
architecturally  divided,  somewhat  in  the  Doric  style." 

The  cover,  in  fragments,  was  found  under  about  three  feet  of  tho 
rubbish  in  the  great  chamber,  and  near  it  pieces  of  a  coffin  with 
the  remains  of  Mycerinus. 

The  latter  have  fortunately  escaped  the  fate  of  the  sarcophagus, 
and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  body  is  not  wrapped 
in  byssus,  as  in  later  times,  but  in  coarse  woollen  cloth.  Some 
have  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  body  from  this  circum- 
stance; but  the  inscription  on  the  cover  of  the  coffin  should 
remove  all  doubt.  It  is  in  two  vertical  columns,  and  has  been 
thus  translated  by  Mr.  Birch:— "Osirian  (blessed)  King  Men- 
ke-Q-ra,  of  eternal  life,  engendered  of  the  heaven,  cliild  of  Netpe 
(Bhea),  o%pring  of  the  mother  (of  the  Qods)  [beloved  by  Seb 
(Saturn)].  May  thy  mother  Netpe  (the  Neith  of  heaven)  extend 
hersdf  over  thee  by  her  name  of  Spreader  of  the  heaven  !  .  .  .  . 
tresenting  to  thee  the  €rod,  destroyer  of  thy  impure  enemies,  O 
King  Men-ke-u-ra,  the  everliving.^^    The  middle  of  both  columns 
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is  wanting,  and  part  of  the  above  is  translated  from  a  text  sup- 
plied by  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Lepsius.  Of  the  meaning  of  the 
greater  part,  however,  there  can  be  no  question. 

"  Here,  then  (our  author  proceeds),  we  have  come  from  the  entnmce 
into  the  undoubted  tomb,  and  have  reached  the  resting-place  of  My* 
cerinus.  But  is  it  by  the  way  that  Mycerinus  reached  it?  All  the 
passages  through  which  we  have  wandered  (as  far  as  the  great  chamber) 
are,  as  Mr.  Perring's  sharp  eye  observed,  chiselled  from  within  out- 
wards. How,  then,  did  Mycerinus  come  into  the  pyramid  ?  Origi- 
nally, it  is  certain,  by  the  upper  passage.  At  the  top  of  the  so  called 
great  chamber,  that  is,  the  upper  tomb,  a  horizontal  passage  terminates; 
and  this  is  joined  to  one  which  descends  at  the  same  angle  at  the 
entrance.  It  terminates  at  the  beginning  of  the  rock.  If  it  were  to 
extend  further,  to  the  original  face  of  the  (present)  pyramid,  its  lower 
part  would  terminate  about  thirty-three  feet  above  the  ground  line,  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  under,  now  the  only,  entrance.  Now  this  upper 
entrance  is  chiselled  from  without  inwards,  as  the  under  one  is,  on  the 
contrary,  wrought  outwards,  by  a  person  who  was  already  in  the  pyra- 
mid. This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways,  Mycerinus  either  built 
the  pyramid,  as  we  now  see  it,  or  a  smaller  one,  of  which  the  present 
upper  passage  was  the  entrance.  On  this  supposition,  it  terminated 
about  as  much  above  the  ground  line  as  the  present  entrance  does  above 
that  of  the  present  pyramid.  In  the  other  case,  the  stopping  up  with 
masonry  of  the  entrance,  which  had  been  opened  through  the  rock,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  original  plan  was  aban- 
doned, with  a  view  to  build  a  larger  pyramid.  It  is  thus  that  Mr. 
Perring  explains  it.  Such  a  change  of  purpose,  however,  in  respect  of 
the  most  skilfully  constructed  of  all  the  pyramids  is  certainly  very 
improbable.  Now  Manetho  says  expressly,  '  Nitocris  built  the  third 
pyramid.'  Diodonis  ascribes  its  building  to  Mycerinus,  but  he  adds 
that  *  he  did  not  complete  it.'  Herodotus  and  Strabo  also  had  heard 
of  the  building  of  the  third  pyramid  by  this  celebrated  queen." 

The  Chevalier  argues  that  Nitocris  was  the  Bhodopis  of  these 
writers.  This  name  signifies  "the  rosy-cheeked;^'  and  in  the 
Armenian  version  of  Eusebius,  the  remark  of  Manetho  respect- 
ing Nitocris  is  thus  rendered ;  "  she  was  the  most  beautinil  of 
women,  yellow,  vfiih  rosy  cheeks.''  The  conclusion  then  at  which 
he  arrives  is  this,  Mycerinus  built  a  small  pyramid  in  the  heart 
of  the  present  third  pyramid.  Its  dimensions  are  said  to  be 
about  180  feet  along  the  base,  and  145  in  altitude ;  but  it  strikes 
us  that  these  cannot  be  stated  with  any  confidence,  from  the  un- 
certainty that  must  exist  as  to  what  was  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  original  pyramid,  and  how  high  above  it  the  entrance  was. 
The  two  chambers  in  this  pyramid  were  intended,  the  one  for  his 

mb,  the  other  for  the  parlour,  or  anteroom,  that  generally 
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accompanied  it.  Some  generations  after  his  death,  Nitocris 
enlarged  the  pyramid,  takipg  the  outer  chamber  of  Mycerinus  for 
her  tomb,  whether  she  was  buried  in  it  or  not  is  uncertain. 
If  she  was,  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  she  had  given  mortal  offence, 
violated  her  tomb  and  carried  off  her  coffin;  if  she  was  not 
buried  there,  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  empty  sarco- 
phagus that  had  been  intended  for  ner;  but  they  spared  the 
tomb  of  the  holy  Mycerinus.  Long  after  this,  about  1240  a.d., 
the  pyramid  was  opened  again,  avarice  being  now  the  inducement 
in  place  of  enmity.  Edrisi,  cited  by  Col.  Vyse  (ii.  71,  note) 
states  that,  shortly  before  he  wrote,  a  compaiiy  of  adventurers 
undertook  the  opening  of  the  pyramid. 

"  After  they  had  laboured  in  the  pyramid  for  six  months  with  pick- 
axes in  great  numbers,  hoping  for  treasures,  they  at  last  discovered  a 
long  blue  vessel.  After  they  had  broken  off  its  cover,  they  found 
nodding  but  a  body,  beside  which  lay  some  gold  plates,  on  which  were 
inscribed  unknown  characters.  From  the  proceeds  of  these,  each  man 
received  a  hundred  dinars." 

With  respect  to  the  destruction  of  the  pyramids  in  general. 
Chevalier  Bunsen  says  (p.  149.)  : 

"The  history  of  the  destruction  of  these  wonderful  works  shows 
that  curiosity  and  a  thirst  for  hidden  treasures  induced  the  old  khalifs 
to  open  an  entrance  into  them ;  the  first  of  these  was  probably  Mam- 
mun,  the  son  of  Harun  Al  Raschid.  Afterwards,  under  Saladin,  the 
pyramids,  and  especially  their  coatings,  were  regularly  used  as  quarries. 
The  wantonness  and  destructive  propensity  of  the  Mamelukes  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction." 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  time  at  which  the  pyramids 
were  buih.  Chevalier  Bunsen  seems  to  have  no  more  doubt  of 
the  dates  of  the  accession  of  these  sovereigns,  whose  tombs  they 
were,  than  of  those  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  or  the  Kings 
of  France.  Mycerinus,  according  to  him,  be^n  to  rei^  in 
8173,  B.C.;  and  reigned  for  thirty-one  years.  Nitocris  reigned 
six  years,  commencing  in  2973  b.c.  And  so  with  the  other 
longs  of  the  Old  Kingdom ;  Menes,  the  first  of  them,  beginning 
to  reign  in  3643  b.c.  Our  readers  will  naturally  wish  to  know 
the  grounds  on  which  he  assigns  these  dates,  so  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  received  chronology.  The  Chevalier  informs 
us  very  candidly  (vol.  ii.  p.  3,)  that  his  chronological  system  is 
independent  of  the  discoveries  recently  made.  It  stands  or  falls 
with  the  philologico-historical  investigation  from  which  he  de- 
duced it.  It  is  founded  on  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  radon 
the  catalogue  of  Theban  kings  attributed  to  Eratosthepeii||tol^ 
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readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  these  sources  of  information 
have  been  long  open  to  the  learned. .  They  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  a  great  number  of  individuals ;  many  of  them,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  quite  as  capable  of  forming  a  right  judgment  of 
them  as  the  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  and,  we  will  add,  some  of  them 
quite  as  free  as  he  is  from  that  belief  in  the  veracity  of  Mo$e$^ 
by  which  he  complains  that  his  predecessors  have  been  fettered. 
Several  of  these  have  published  their  respective  theories  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  statements  that  appear  at  first  sight  very 
discordant  might  be  reconciled.  Others,  perhaps  the  ablest, 
have,  after  a  full  investigation,  abandoned  the  attempt  to  re- 
concile them;  being  convinced  that  the  truth  could  never  be 
elicited  from  statements  so  corrupted  as  these  appear  to  be. 

The  genuineness  of  the  catalogue  of  Eratosthenes  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  If  genuine,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  corrupted 
to  an  enormous  extent.  Chevalier  Bunsen  admits  that  the  names 
of  the  kings  have  been  in  many  cases  completely  altered.  We 
have  given  one  instance,  already,  of  his  restoration  of  the  original 
text  from  the  corrupted  MS.  One  other  such  will  probably 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  our  readers.  AVhere  the  MSB. 
read  2roT;(oc  vlog  avTovy  o  lerrcy  "Apiic  avaicrflijroc?  ho  affirms 
that  Eratosthenes  wrote  ToixapSc  vfoc  airov,  5  i<mv  'UXioOkTog, 
He  admits,  again,  that  the  interpretations  of  the  names  are  not 
to  be  depended  on.  He  thinks  that  many  of  them  have  been 
corrupted  from  what  Eratosthenes  gave,  and  that  many  others 
were  in  the  first  instance  erroneous,  the  informants  of  Eratos- 
thenes having  given  him  fictitious  derivations,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Dean  Swift^s.  Yet,  while  he  thus  admits  that  both  the 
names  and  their  interpretations  are  proper  subjects  for  the  boldest 
inner  criticism^  strange  to  say,  he  claims  exemption  from  it  for 
the  numbers  of  years  which  th^  thirty-eight  kings  are  said  to 
have  reigned.  Hitherto  the  numbers  found  in  MSS.  have  been 
considered  peculiarly  liable  to  be  erroneous ;  but  the  Chevalier 
will  not  allow  those  in  the  pretended  list  of  Eratosthenes  to  be 
disputed !  Now,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the 
numbers  given  by  the  Chevalier  are  the  same  which  Syncellus 
wrote  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  we  should  like  to  know  how 
it  can  be  proved,  or  shown  to  be  at  all  probable,  that  they  were 
those  which  Eratosthenes  wrote  a  thousand  years  before  him. 
If  the  catalogue  were  genuine,  we  think  it  would  be  entitled  to 
very  little  credit,  from  the  corruption  which  it  must  almost 
necessarily  have  undergone ;  we  regard  it,  however,  as  a  con- 
temptible forgery. 

The  fragments  of  Manetho  possess  much  higher  claims  to 
authenticity  ;  and  if  they  had  reached  us  in  their  original  form. 
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they  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  restoring  the  old 
Egyptian  chronology ;  so  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  century  before  Christ.      In  their  present  state, 
however,  we  cannot  think  them  to  be  of  much  value.     We  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  Manetho  copied  from  Egyptian  sources  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.     From  comparing  the  best  preserved  portion 
of  his  work,  the  account  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  as  given  by 
Josephus,  with  the  list  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  as  restored  by  Dr. 
Lepsius  from  the  fragments  of  the  Turin  papyrus,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  made  use  of  an  Egyptian  manuscript,  similar  to 
that  of  which  the  fragments  are  now  in  the  Turin  museum.     The 
date  of  this  manuscript  corresponds  with  the  close  of  his  second 
volume.     Probably,  therefore,  he  extracted  from  this  work  tho 
contents  of  his  two  first  volumes,  while  he  collected  those  of  the 
third  from  various  later  authorities.     But,  admitting  this,  we 
seek  in  vain  for  any  proofs  that  the  Egyptians  had  any  authentic 
dates,  in  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ,  by 
which  they  could  determine  the  succession  of  their  kings  for  more 
tiian  a  few  centuries  back.     Dynasties  of  fabulous  kings  might 
have  been  invented  tken^  just  as  well  as  at  a  later  period.   Among 
their  names  those  of  the  more  ancient  kings  that  were  preserved 
by  tradition  might  be  introduced ;  and,  to  give  greater  plausibility 
to  the  imposture,  the  number  of  years,  months  and  days  that  each 
king  reigned  may  have  been  set  down.     We  ask  for  proof  that 
the  earlier  dynasties  of  Manetho  were,  in  their  original  state,  any 
better  than  what  we  have  described.     Chevalier  Bunsen  tells  us 
that  ^^  the  oldest  writings  of  the  Egyptians  were  contained  in  their 
holy  books;    and  that  these  contained  an  historical  element 
derived  from  tho  old  kingdom  ;'*'  whence  he  infers  that  registries 
of  ancient  kings  made  by  their  contemporaries  must  have  existed 
from  this  remote  period.     When,  however,  we  come  to  the  proof 
of  these  statements,  we  are  referred  to  a  passage  in  the  Todten- 
bucb,  in  which  the  name  of  Menkare,  the  builder  of  tho  third 
pyramid  is  mentioned ;  and  when  we  examine  this  passage,  wo 
find  that  it  is  not  in  the  Todtenbuch  itself,  but  in  an  annotation^ 
in  the  Turin  MS. — found,  we  believe,  in  no    other  copy;   in 
which,  after  some  directions  have  been  given  as  to  the  use  to  bo 
made  of  a  certain  chapter,  it  is  promised,  that,  if  those  directions 
be  complied  with,  the  deceased  person  shall  share  the  blessedness 
of  this  celebrated  king.     The  age  of  the  Turin  MS.  is  in  dispute. 
Dr.  Lepsius  assigns  it  to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth 
century  before  Christ ;  others  maintain  that  it  is  not  older  than 
the  first  or  second ;  but,  assuming  the  earlier  date  to  be  the  true 
one,  we  still  deny  the  historical  character  of  the  passage ;   we 
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fthoald  consider  it  to  be  no  cndence  even  of  the  existence  of  the 
kinjT  namrrd. 

Ik'vond  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  of  the  Egjptum 
monarchy, — r>r,  at  any  rate  beyond  the  period  to  which  dated 
monuments  can  be  proved  to  extend,  we  consider  the  statements 
of  Manetho,  even  if  we  had  them  in  their  original  form,  to  be  of 
but  little  moment ;  and  even  within  that  limit  we  could  not  regard 
them  as  conclusive  evidence  for  the  true  chronology.  It  appears 
profjable — ^and  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  admitted  it  to  be  the  case 
(vol.  ii.  p.  3,  &c.) — that  Manetho  himself  represented  cotempo- 
rary  dynasties  as  successive  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  likdy  to 
lea/1  astray,  because  it  is  less  easy  to  be  detected,  that  in  cases 
of  disputed  successions  and  divided  sovereignties,  he  represented 
each  of  the  claimants  of  the  cro^n  as  reigning  alone  for  the 
whole  time  that  he  reigned  at  all.  If  Manetho  did  not  commit 
this  error  himself,  his  editors  or  copyists  certainly  did.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  fault  committed  by  them.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
they  falsified  his  numbers  to  make  them  accord  with  their  several 
chrrinological  systems.  Mr.  Browne  has  shewn  this  veiy  cleariy 
in  the  ap]r>endix  to  his  *'*'  Ordo  Saeclorum.'*^  It  has  been  done  by 
theni  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  true  reading  of  Manetho  can  in 
very  few  places  be  relied  on;  and,  when  this  consideration  is 
combined  with  the  former  ones,  a  restoration  of  the  chronology 
from  his  fragments  appears  to  us  the  most  hopeless  of  all  tasks. 

()\iv  readers  will  have  no  difficulty,  from  what  we  have  already 
said,  to  discover  the  position  which  we  mean  to  take  in  opposi- 
tion to  Chevalier  Bunsen.  We  do  not  propose  to  set  up  any 
other  chronology  of  the  old  dynasties  as  a  rival  to  his ;  but  we 
contend  that  there  is  no  chronology  to  be  liad  for  these  dynasties. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  in  those  times  referred 
their  years  to  any  era  ;  and  if  tney  did  not,  the  Egyptians  in 
sul)scquent  times  could  not  so  refer  them  on  any  sure  grounds. 
Ik'fore  the  twelfth  dynasty  we  have  very  few  dated  monuments ; 
and  none  of  those  that  we  have  is  much  earlier  than  the  first 
Ameiiemhe*.  To  determine  the  dates  before  his  accession 
from  the  monuments  is,  therefore,  impossible  ;   and  wc  really 

'  Wc  arc  glad  to  see  that  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  not  adopted  the  truly  ridicnloui 
theory  of  tlic  French  writers,  Messrs.  Letronne,  L'H6tc,  and  Prisse,  respecting  the 
Nun-worshippers  of  Tel  Amara,  and  the  king  whose  tomb  is  in  the  western  valley  at 
Thehcs.  These  "  immediate  successors  of  the  gods"  have  been  placed  by  the 
Chcvnlicr  in  their  proper  position,  after  Amenotp  III.,  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  He 
Imngini's,  however,  that  Vach-en-Aten,  the  sun- worshipper,  was  the  tuidow  of  Amenotp 
IV.,  instead  of  that  king  himself,  when  he  Iiad  fanatically  changed  his  name.  He  is 
represented  with  that  name,  attended  by  his  queen  and  children,  in  various  sculptures, 
copied  by  M.  L*iI6tc  and  others. 
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cannot  think  that  any  other  means  of  determining  them  can  be 
relied  on. 

There  is  an  argument,  however,  which  Chevalier  Bunsen  ad- 
duces, which  we  feel  ourselves  called  on  to  notice.  He  lays  much 
stress  upon  it ;  but,  so  far  from  its  being  of  service  to  him,  it 
recoils  fearfully  against  him : — 

**  If,"  he  says,  (vol.  ii.  p.  17i)  "  from  any  period  monuments  are  pre- 
served with  historical  names  and  facts,  and  if  a  chronology  is  offered 
to  us,  which  not  only  professes  to  be  drawn  from  co temporary  monu- 
ments, or  to  be  taken  from  records,  which  are  founded  on  such ;  but 
which  also  actually  agrees  with  the  monuments  that  are  preserved  to  us^ 
the  full  weight  of  historical  assurance  must  attach  itself  to  such  a 
chronology." 

He  repeats  in  different  places  his  positive  statement  that, 
where  the  monuments  can  be  used  as  a  test  of  his  system,  they 
agree  with  it.  So  in  his  preface  to  the  second  volume,  (p.  iii.) 
^^  So  none  of  the  names  of  kings  on  cotemporary  monuments,  and 
none  of  their  numbers  of  years,  is  at  variance  with  the  £rato8- 
thenic  list ;  they  all  confirm  it^  and  thereby  also  Manetho  f**  for 
he  had  previously  stated  his  conviction,  that  he  had  reconciled 
the  apparently  contradictory  statements  of  Manetho  and  Eratos- 
thenes. 

Now,  there  is  one  period  in  our  author'^s  old  kingdom,  in  which 
the  truth  of  this  boast,  that  his  system  is  confirmed  by  the 
monuments,  may  be  tested.  We  allude  to  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
in  which  a  monumental  chronology  is  clearly  traceable.  We 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  himself  acknowledges 
this.  After  stating  his  mode  of  reducing  Eratosthenes  and 
Manetho  to  harmony  in  what  they  say  of  this  dynasty ; — or,  we 
Khould  rather  say,  in  what  the  latter  says  of  it,  and  the  former  is 
supposed  to  say  of  it ;  he  proceeds  (p.  279)  : — 

"  The  tweltth  dynasty  is  then  the  touchstone  and  keystone  • 
OF  ova  entire  Chronological  System  for  the  Old  Kingdom. — If 
the  chronological  assumptions  respecting  this  dynasty  just  announced 
be  correct,  then  is  the  immediate  and  constraining  proof  of  our  funda- 
mental principle,  which  alone  was  yet  wanting,  supplied ;  and  we  pos- 
sess a  chronology  of  the  old  kingdom,  which  is  a  matter  of  fact,  proved 
by  records  of  three  thousand  years*  duration,  and  confirmed  by  cotem- 
porary monuments  much  older  still ;  a  chronology,  such  as  in  the 
t^ian  and  Roman  history  we  first  attain  a  long  time  after  the 
Olympiads  and  the  Building  of  the  City.    But  if  our  Chronological 

'  "  Der  Priif-  und  Schlusz-Stetn."     Is  not  this  a  strange  confusion  of  metaphors  t 
VOL.  V. VO.  IX. — MARCH,  1846.  1 
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Statf.mknt  respecting  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  be  incorrecXi  we 
POSSESS  NO  Chronology  at  all.  For  the  monuments  do  not  ni- 
turally  ^ve  any  reckoning  of  time ;  although,  in  this  dynasty  etpea- 
aliy,  they  mention  isolated  regnal  years.  The  two  old  tables  of  king* 
contain  just  as  little  chronological  information.  •  •  •  And,  lattlyi 
the  papyrus  itself,  even  if  it  must  be  supposed  to  state  the  actoal  lengtk 
of  this  dynasty,  fails  us  for  all  the  other  dynasties  of  the  old  kingdoOi 
and  consequently  only  proves  the  hopeless  situation  of  Egyptiin 
chronology." 

This  is  Just  what  we  before  endeavoured  to  show.  The  re- 
covery of  Eg}'ptian  chronology,  except  by  slow  degrees,  and  with 
intervals  of  unknown  length  between  the  reigns  that  are  known, 
is  HOPELESS.  Chevalier  Bunsen  ought  in  candour  to  acknow- 
ledge this  ;  for  we  will  now  prove  that  his  last  alternative  is  the 
fact.  His  chronolo^cal  statement  respecting  the  twelfth  dynasty 
is  incorrect;  it  is  irreconcilable  with  cotemporary  monumentfli 
to  which  we  will  refer  him. 

A  very  brief  view  of  the  Chevalier^s  arrangement  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty  will  suffice ;  but,  before  we  proceea  to  give  it,  we  must 
make  some  preliminary  remarks.  It  appears  from  cotemporaiy 
monuments  that  this  dynasty  included  eight  sovereigns,  the  first, 
tliird,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Amenemhe, 
and  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  that  of  Osortasen*.  The  name 
of  the  last  has  not  been  yet  ascertained,  but  according  to  Mane- 
tho,  as  reported  by  Africanus,  it  was  that  of  a  (fieen ;  and  Dn 
Lepsius,  who  found  the  pnenomen  at  the  labjTinth,  calls  her  a 
queen  in  one  of  his  published  letters ;  Chevalier  Bunsen,  however, 
maintains  tluit  this  sovereign  was  a  king.  The  number  of  rei^ 
mentioned  in  the  Turin  book  of  kings,  the  fragments  of  which 
containing  tliis  dynasty  have  been  for  the  most  part  recovered, 
is  also  eight ;  and  the  number  of  years  that  they  reigned  in  all  is 
said  to  bo  213,  with  an  overplus  of  one  month  and  17  days.  We 
give  this  list  along  with  the  corresponding  list  of  Africanus,  in 
order  to  show  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  that  writer^s 
representation  of  Manetho;  for  thei*e  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  doubting  that  the  latter  agreed  with  the  papyrus.  Eusebius 
differs  from  Africanus,  in  that  he  omits  the  last  three  reigns, 
giving  their  sum  as  42  years,  which  would  give  198  years  for  the 
whole.     He,  however,  states  the  sum  to  be  245  years. 

*  Chevalier  Bunsen  writes  this  name  Scsortaien.     We  have  no  doubt,  however, 

It  the  first  letter  had  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  y,  as  in  TV,  ify,  to  both  which  roots 

Egyptian  verb,  which  is  the  first  element  in  this  name,  has  relations.     As  a  noun, 

is  word  signifies  an  oar  [Copt.  OYOCpJ  9  and  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  to  the 

'north-east  of  Egypt,  probably  Gaza,  nv.     To  derive   either  of  these  from  Sesor 

■pptan  Co  HI  impossible. 
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Monumental 
Names. 


Reigned  according 
to  the  Papyrus. 


Africanus's 
Names. 


Reigned. 


T. 

Amenemlie  I.    •.••..   19 

OMftuen  1 45 

Ainenei]ili6  II*  • 3. 

Osortasen  II 19 

Osortasen  III 3  • 

Amenemhe  III 4  . 

Amenemhe  IV •     9 

Qaeen  unnamed   •  • .  •     3 


•  • 

3 

10 


27 

4 


Ammanemes  •  • 16 

G^songosis 46 

Ammanemes •  38 

Sesostris 46 

Lachares     8 

Ameres 8 

Amenemes 8 

Queen  Scemiophris  •  •  •  4 


Total 213       1     17 
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The  three  units  wanting  in  the  years,  and  the  six  deficient 
numberB  of  months  and  days  must  have  amounted  to  sixteen  years, 
cbren  months,  sixteen  days.  We  will  add,  that  it  appears  prol)able, 
&om  one  of  the  Sallier  papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  that  Osor- 
tasen I.  was  not  the  son  of  Amenemhe  I. ;  he,  in  the  first  instance 
reduced  him  to  insignificance,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  the  royal 
title,  probably  manning  his  daughter ;  and  in  the  end  he  seems 
to  haye  deposed,  and  perhaps  murdered  him.  A  confusion  in  the 
idgDS  of  tiiese  two  monarchs  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  such  as 
ire  meet  in  a  later  period  in  the  case  of  Wayra  and  Amos,  the 
Saites;  but  we  cannot  reasonably  infer  from  this  that  similar 
eonfusion  prevailed  through  all  the  reigns  in  the  dynasty. 

Accordmg  to  C!heyalier  Bunsen  the  true  duration  of  this  dynasty 
was  only  147  years.  He  makes  these  eight  reigns  to  correspond 
with  four  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  namely,  the  thirty-second 
and  three  following,  which,  according  to  his  restoration  of  the 
text,  stand  thus : — 

Ammenemes   • 26  years 

Sesortoris  and  Ammenemes  II.    • 23    do. 

Seiortosis  Hermes •  • .  •   55    do. 

Mares   •  •  •  • •  • . .  •  43    do. 

In  order  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  of  the  papyrus, 
ttid  with  the  two  statements,  as  he  appears  to  consider  them,  of 
Manetho,  adopted  by  Afncanus  and  Eusebius  respectively,  he 
has  devised  the  following  arrangement  of  these  147  years : — 

Amenemhe  I.  reigned  alone ••••••  4 

Amenemhe  I.  and  Sesortasen  I • 3 

Ditto  under  another  arrangement •  16 

Ditto  under  another  arrangement 3 

Sesortasen  I.  alone  •  • •  •  20 

Sesortasen  I.  and  Amenemhe  II • .  3 

i2 


i 


Tlu'  r^licvalier  savs  tliat  both  th«'  a" 
an<l  MaiK'tlio  were  i'j:iiorant  of  this   , 
was  ill  [)ossessioii  of  it ;  and  that,  co 
the  true  duration  of  the  dynasty ;  the 
intervals  twice  over,  or  even  ofienei 
indeed,  the  reign  of  Amenemhe  IV., 
to  the  statement  followed  by  Eusebius 
times!     Now  our  objection  to  this  i 
improbability;  thougn  on  that  grounc 
worth  while,  a  strong  case  could  be  n 
a  different  ground  of  opposition.     We 
pabfy  contradicts  the  monuments^  which, 
represent  the  reign  of  Osortasen  II.  i 
Amenemhe  II.,  wnereas  Chevalier  Bunt 
nearly  to  coincide.    There  are  two  mo 
which  as  to  this  point  is  decisive  against 
of  these  he  refers  himself  (vol.  ii.  p.  310] 
of  Nevotp  at  Benihassan,  in  which  31 
strangers)  are  represented  as  being  bro 
great  solemnity,  as  a  present  from  his 
Ss$ori€um  II.     Our  leaders  will  mark  t 
that,  according  to  the  Chevalier's  systen 
55th  year  of  the  dynasty,  or  the  nintt 
Now  in  another  part  of  this  tomb  (Burton 
PL  xxxiii.),  it  is  stated  that.  fVi^a  ivr — 
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had  done  with  him.  A  stele  at  Leyden  mentions  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  Osortasen  I«,  as  synchronizing  with  the  second  of  Anic- 
nemhe  II. ;  and  a  similar  monument  exists,  showing  what  years 
of  Amenemhe  II.  and  Osortasen  II.  really  synchronized;  and 
thus,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  showing  the  falsity  of  the 
Chevalier'^s  synchronisms.  In  the  sixty- first  plate  of  the  "  Hiero- 
glyphics,^' published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  we  have 
an  inscription,  copied  from  the  rocks  between  Assouan  and 
Philse,  which  bears  date  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Amenemhe  11.^ 
heififf  the  THIRD  year  of  Osortasen  II. ;  and  not  the  thiuty- 
8ECOND,  as  the  Chevalier  pretends.  He  is  thus  convicted  on  the 
clearest  testimony  of  havmg  subtracted  twenty-nine  years  from 
the  length  of  this  dynasty,  in  the  course  of  a  single  reign ' !  The 
chronological  scheme  of  the  dynasty  which  he  has  elaborated 
from  Eratosthenes,  or  the  Pseudo-Eratosthenes,  is  thus  proved 
to  he  erroneous ;  and  with  it,  ly  his  own  admission^  "  the  entire  of 
his  chronology  of  the  Old  Kingdom'*'*  is  demolished,  and, 


like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  visioDi 


Leaves  not  a  wreck  behind* 

With  respect  to  the  Middle  Kingdom^  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
called  on  to  say  more  than  a  very  few  words.     The  question  to 
be  decided  here  is  not  whether  the  Middle  Kingdom  liad  or  had 
not  a  chronology^  but  whether  it  had  or  had  not  an  existence. 
The   Champollions,    Bosellini,   and   the    English  Egyptologists 
irithout  exception  suppose  the  king  whose  shield  occupies  the 
siith  place  in  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  to  be  the  immediate  sue- 
oessor  of  the  king  whose  shield  preceded  his,  or  to  be  only 
separated  from  them  by  a  female  reign.      Chevalier  Bunsen 
affirms  that  between  these  two  kings  1016  years  are  to  be  inter- 
posed, which  he  calls  the  Middle  Kmgdom.     All  that  he  has  yet 
ofiered   in    support  of  this    strange   assertion,   appears  to   us 
friTolous  in  the  extreme.     The  only  evidence  on  which  wo  could 

'  Another  palpable  inconsistency  between  his  scheme  and  the  monuments,  respects 
tbe  second  and  third  Osortasens.  The  fonner  of  these  is,  according  to  him,  the  Sesos- 
trisof  Manetho,  a  great  conqueror,  who  overran  Europe  and  Asia,  and  reigned  tihy^ 
five  yean;  whereat  the  latter  was  an  obscure  prince,  whose  name  was  omitted  from 
ti>e  lUt  of  kings  of  Karnac,  on  account  of  his  insignificance.  The  monuments  on  the 
contrary  know  nothing  of  the  conquests  of  Osortasen  II.,  whose  reign  appears  to  have 
iwenashort  and  inglorious  one;  whereas  it  is  Osortasen  III.  who  appears  from  them 
(•be  the  hero  of  this  dynasty.  To  him,  as  to  a  god,  the  temple  of  Sanme,  in  Nubia, 
*u  dedicafed  by  Thothmos  III.;  that  very  king  who,  according  to  the  Chevalier, 
ciMisidered  him  unworthy  of  a  place  among  those  of  his  ancestors,  or  rather  prede- 
ctnors  at  Karnac  To  us  it  appears  quite  evident,  that  this  last  is  the  king  whose 
''ive,  with  the  name  defiaced,  follows  that  of  Amenemhe  1 1,  at  Karnac,  and  who 
appears  as  Sesoatrb  in  the  list  of  Manetho.  This  identification  of  him  is,  however, 
Vterly  irreconcilable  with  EratottheneB. 
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admit  such  a  series  of  kings,  would  be  the  productioii  of  nuum- 
ments,  dated  in  their  reigns,  which  could  be  proved  to  be  bter 
than  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  earlier  than  the  eiffhteenth ;  but 
not  a  single  such  monument  has  yet  been  produced    Is  it  meant 
to  be  maintained,  that  this  interval  was  in  point  of  monumenta  a 
Millennium  nanf    If  not,  where  arc  the  monuments!     We  cia 
conceive  the  possibility  of  an  Ojibbeway  Indian  setting  himadf  to 
construct  a  chronology  of  the  English  sovereigns ;  havine  a  yerj 
scanty  supply  of  documents,  and  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  oi 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written ;  and  finding  among  these 
a  list  of  certain  monarchs,  whose  portraits  he  had  been  told  mxo 
to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  Holyrood  House.     We  can  conceive 
the  possibility  of  such  an  investigator  coming  to  the  condusioii, 
that  the  sovereigns  in  this  list  must  be  introduced  among  the 
English  kin^,  so  as  to  fill  up  a  supposed  gap  between  Elizabeth 
and  James  I. ;  and,  for  aught  that  we  at  present  see  to  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  he  would  have  about  the  same  grounds 
for  this  English  middle  kingdom,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  for  his 
Egyptian  one.     We  do  not  profess  to  have  examined  into  iia& 
question;  nor,  indeed,  are  we  yet  aware  what  there  is  to  ex- 
amine;  but  such   are  our  present  impressions;   and  th^  are 
certainly  not  weakened  by  the  result  of  the  examination  tohtek  we 
have  made,  into  the  Chevalier's  arrangement  of  the  earlier  kings. 
In  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  wo  have  confined  oiu^ 
selves  to  monumental  evidence ;  laying  no  stress  on  the  oppositioB 
between  Chevalier  Bunsen's  views  and  the  statements  of  tne  BiUe, 
as  an  argument  against  the  correctness  of  the  former.     We  have 
met  him  on  his  ou>n  ground,  and  shown,  from  purely  Egyptian 
sources,  how  much  he  lias  been  mistaken.     Having  done  this, 
however,  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  tliat  we  think — and  pro- 
bably most  of  our  readers  will  tliink  too — ^tliat,  taking  no  account 
of  his  claims  to  inspiration,  and  regarding  him  as  a  mere  in^ 
vestigator,   Moses  had  much  better  means  of  knowing  what> 
chronological  knowledge  the   Egyptians  really   possessed  than, 
either  the  Chevalier,  or  any  of  those  compai'atively  recent  writers, 
in  whose  reported  statements  he  places  so  much  confidence.     W^ 
Hiink,  too,  that  if  Moses  had  known  that  the  Egyptians  possessed, 
true  chronological  records  of  a  series  of  kings,  extending  bade 
above  two  thousand  years  before  his  time,  he  would  have  carried, 
back  his  history  of  the  ancestors  of  his  countrymen,  if  he  mustr 
needs  write  one,  some  centuries  at  least  beyond  the  commence- 
ment of  that  scries,  before  ho  cut  it  short  by  a  general  deluge.. 
We  know  the  grave  imputations  wliich  wo  incur  by  advancmj^ 
SDoh  an  opinion.    The  Chevalier  will  give  no  credit  for  honestjT 
'^  for  love  of  truth,  to  those  who  will  not  admit  the  falsity  of  th^ 
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chronological  statements  in  the  book  of  Genesis.     "  They  have, 
he  says,  (vol.  i.  p.  7.)  little  knowledge,  or  less  honesty  r 

We  deeply  regret  the  composition  and  the  publication  of  the 
present  work — we  mean,  the  chronologicnl  portion  of  it;  not 
on  account  of  any  injury   which  it  can  do  to  the  cause  of 
divine  revelation ;  in  that  point  of  view,  we  regard  it  as  tdum 
imhelle  sine  ictu.    But  we  regret  to  see  time  and  ingenuity 
wasted  in  theorizing  on  apocr}^hal  lists  of  kings,  which  might 
have  been  so  much  better  spent  in  examining  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  eliciting  from  them  the  facts  which  they  would 
make  known  to  one  who  knew  how  to  consult  them,     it  is  too 
early,  as  yet,  to  theorize  as  to  either  the  chronology  or  the 
mytliok)gy  of  Egypt.     We  want  in  the  first  instance  facts. 
Let  as  many  as  possible  be  collected.     Let  there  be  some  means 
devised,  by  which  independent  investigators  may  interchange  the 
facts  which  they  may  severally  know.     When  a  number  of  such 
&cts  is  collected  and  arranged,  it  may  be  the  task  of  the  next 
generation  to  theorize  about  them.     Above  all  things,  the  language 
should  be  first  studied.     Until  the  knowledge  of  it  shall  be  brought 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  it  now  exhibits,  even  right 
inferences  from  the  monuments  will  be  received  by  many  with  doubt 
and  suspicion.     The  Chevalier  admits  vol.  i.  p.  320,  that  his  pre- 
sent knowledge  of  the  language  is  very  defective.     He  admits  that 
he  has  much  to  learn ;  and  we  will  venture  to  add — which  ho 
does  not  seem  sensible  of — ^that  he  has  much  also  to  unleamy 
which  he  thinks  that  he  knows,  before  he  can  accurately  translate 
the  entire  of  Egyptian  texts.     The  process  which  wo  recommend 
18  a  tedious  one,  but  it  is  sure.    He  has  tried  a  more  rapid  one, 
and  we  must  pronounce  him  to  have  failed. 
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Akt.  IV. — 1.  Titi  Aiii(Aiopropht  and  Corrcfp<mde»ee  of  Sir 
^^iijiond^s  I/£irc^.  Bart,,  dHrltta  live  rewis  of  Jaiuof  /.  aJki 
r '.!/'> fe^  /.  L\iif*d  hif  J.  O.  llALLiwtLL,  Eiiq.^  FALH,^  kc. 
ti  vok.     London :  lientley,  1 845. 

2.  A  OAledlon  of  PalU^  and  Prii^aU  DorvmenU^  cMrfiff  iHuttra- 
tire  ijf  tlfe  Tlrn^s  of  EUza^/eth  and  Jama  I.  from  the  orimnai 
MfJn^ucr\^fU,  ih^  property  of  the  LordFrancU  EoertK^n^  Presideni 
of  ih:  (Jauid^n  SjcUl^f.  Kdited  bjr  J.  Pavne  Collieb,  J5«j^ 
Lon«jon:  For  the  Camden  Societv,  1S40. 

3.  TIu  C'/iiii  of  Kinn  Jarfues  the  Fir^,  ly  Dr.  Godfbey  Good- 
man. Ijifeliop  of  Gloucester;  to  tchich  arc  add^d  Letters  ilfu»- 
t  rat  ice  of  the  Personal  I/lsfory  of  the  most  JUtawuUked  Ckarac- 
t*rs  hi  the  Court  of  that  Monarchy  and  h'n prediceaor^  notcfrM 
pull i^f/wd  from  tlut  orhinal  manufcripti.  By  Johx  S,  Bbkwer, 
M.A.y  (Queens  College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  '  London  :  Bcntkj, 
1839. 

A  CKS'TURY  a;To  the  rei^  of  King  James  the  First  was  read  by 
En<j:Hshmcn  out  of  a  lar«2:e  folio  volume,  a  hundred  pages  of  whidi 
contained  the  life  of  this  monarch,  written  with  some  honesty, 
with  much  asperity,  and  in  a  style  remarkably  Uke  that  of  the 
Seven  Cliampions  of  Christendom. 

This  characteristic  piece  of  biography  was  the  work  of  Arthur 
Wilson,  a  friend  and  client  of  King  James^'s  Earl  of  Elssex.  It 
was  first  (lublished  shortly  after  his  death,  which  happened  about 
the  year  1C5.'J.  And  some  sixtv  or  seventy  years  later,  when 
Bishop  Kennot  was  compiling  that  complete  Hist  or}'  of  England 
of  nhich  we  liave  spoken  in  a  previous  number  of  this  B>eview,  it 
was  selected  by  the  careful  prelate  as  the  best  memorial  of  those 
l>articubr  times,  to  be  incoq)orated  in  his  work.  In  fact,  he  had 
no  great  choice  for  this  period,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  earliest  hist^ir}'  of  this  reign  was  that  written  by  Edmond 
Howes,  the  continuator  of  »Stowe,  which  was  composed  first  in 
the  king^s  lifetime  up  to  the  year  1614,  and  again,  before  the 
civil  wars,  up  to  the  years  1631.  It  is  curious  as  having  been 
compiled  lj0ff>re  the  ruin  of  the  Stuarts,  for  the   times  were 

Psnetiflily  to  follow,  when  the  fortimes  of  this  royal  house  >%'ould  be 
\  a  very  different  t^jne.  Tlie  axe  liad  scarcely  fallen  upon 
8,  when  a  variety  of  publications  appeared,  suited  to  the 
[>f  the  day.    These  were  mostly  low  libels,  professing  an 
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historical  character,  and  resembling  those  memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Louis  XV.  which  were  common  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tuiy.  And  as  it  happened  that  the  private  life  of  Charles,  like 
that  of  Louis  XVI.,  supplied  few  of  the  peculiar  topics  in  requi- 
sition by  writers  of  this  class,  they  ascended  a  step  higher,  where 
the  materials  were  more  abundant,  and  the  truth  was  more  ob- 
scure. Thus  originated  what  are  called  the  Secret  Histories  of 
the  court  of  king  James,  works  containing  probably  some  truth 
hot  more  falsehood,  and  which  sin  especially  in  this,  that  they 
display  in  a  strong  light,  and  with  exaggerated  features,  the 
crimes  of  an  abandoned  court,  as  the  chief  transactions  and 
characteristic  events  of  the  reign,  and  as  illustrating  the  manners 
of  the  monarch  and  his  house.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
"Court  and  Character  of  King  James,  written  and  taken  by  Sir 
A.  W.,  being  an  eye  and  ear  witness.'*'  The  author  was  Sir 
Anthony  Weldon,  sometime  a  clerk  of  the  kiiig'^s  kitchen,  and 
though  the  tract  is  full  of  spite  and  bitterness,  and  was  avowedly 
composed  to  advise  the  people  "  lest  they  sided  with  that  bloody 
house,"'  yet  some  of  its  scandalous  traditions  are  so  intrinsically 

fffobable,  or  so  far  borne  out  by  other  authorities,  that  they  have 
bund  a  place  in  our  Histories  of  England  ;  and  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  form  our  received  notions  of  those  times.  A  more 
Rispectably  written  production  is  that  attributed,  perhaps  falselv, 
to  Fulke  Grreville,  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  This  originally 
appeared  as  *'  Five  years  of  King  James,  or  the  State  of  England 
at  his  majestv's  entrance,  and  the  relation  it  had  to  foreign  parts,'*' 
a  subject  which,  if  well  treated,  would  have  shown  a  consiaerable 
advance  beyond  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  history  in  those  days. 
It  was  afterwards  enlarged  into  a  small  quarto  tract,  very  well 
blown,  but  now  rather  scarce,  entitled,  "  Truth  brought  to  light 
W  Time,  or  an  Historical  Relation  of  the  first  XIIlI  years  of 
King  James's  Beign."  This  contains,  in  addition  to  the  original 
matter,  the  proceedings  in  the  divorce  between  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Essex,  and  the  arraignment  of  the  murderers  of  Over- 
bury*.  Peyton's  Divine  Catastrophe  of  the  kingly  house  of  Stuart, 

*  The  two  works  are  fn  fact  identical.  Fulke  Greville't  Five  Years  (i.  e.  from  161 1  to 
1616)  appeared  in  1643 ;  and  this  was  reprinted  in  1651  under  the  new  title  of  Truth 
^^kt  to  Light,  &c.»  and  the  same  title  was  also  given  to  a  separate  tract,  containing 
^^t  matter  touching  the  divorce  and  the  arraignment,  published  at  the  same  time,  and 
S^nenny  attached  to  the  former.  The  editdr  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes's  Diary  has  been  at  the 
trouble  of  appending  a  Secret  History  of  King  James,  "printed  from  thtf  original  MS. 
in  the  Harleian  collection.  It  was  written  (he  adds)  immediately  after  the  events 
^  related,  for  the  writer  at  the  close  confesses  that  Monson's  trial  had  not  commenced, 
*  circamstance  which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1615.''  The  truth  is, 
that  it  ia  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  identical  tract,  without  addition  or  variation. 
And  tt  to  its  being  written  before  the  end  of  1615,  the  editor,  in  correcting  the  press, 
^ht  lorrly  have  noticed  that  Somerset's  trial  is  related,  which  took  place  in  the  ytar 
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and  Osbome''s  Memoirs  of  these  times,  are  publications  of  the  same 
kind  and  the  same  date.  They  all  appeared  about  the  middle  of  that 
century,  and  all  tended  more  or  less  directly  to  show  that  the  Stuarts 
ha<I  brought  Divine  wrath  upon  their  own  heads  by  their  own  mis- 
doings. These  were  not  unanswered,  even  at  the  time.  A  reply 
to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  appeared  under  the  title  of  Aidiau 
CoquinariiFy  which  takes  upon  itself  to  refute  fi^e  main  points  of 
the  knighfs  pamphlet ;  and  the  work  of  Bishop  Groodnuuu  now 
first  published,  and  presently  to  be  referred  to,  appears  to  have 
been  composed  principally  for  this  same  purpose.  L  nfortunat^ly, 
these  scandalous  writers  had  such  materials  to  work  with  as 
ministered  to  the  sharpest  appetites  of  the  vulgar.  They  had 
truth  enough  to  appease  suspicion,  and  frightiulness  enough  to 
satisfy  credulity.  They  combmed  the  great  attractions  of  mys- 
tcr}'  and  murder ;  of  mystery  such  as  modem  researches  Iiave  not 
cleareil,  and  of  murder  such  as  a  man  would  remember  for  life,  if 
he  liad  but  read  it  in  a  novel.  These  productions  were  in  honour 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  without  credit  at  subsequent 
periods,  but  they  had  latterly  been  less  known  till  they  were  pub- 
lished under  Scott''s  editorship  in  1811. 

Little  more  was  done  during  the  Protectorate,  but  with  the 
Restoration  there  appeared  two  works  of  much  historical  value, 
Bushworth^s  Collections,  and  the  Cabala.  Bushworth  was  a 
Commonwealth  man,  who  wTote  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the 
disputes  between  Charles  and  the  Commons,  and  only  went  back 
to  the  sixteenth  year  of  king  James  in  order  to  throw  light  on 
the  opening  of  his  own  subject.  The  Cabala^  or  Mysteries  of 
State^  as  it  was  entitled,  is  an  early  instance  of  a  collection  of 
political  documents,  relating  both  to  foreign  and  domestic  affidrs, 
from  Henry  the  Eight h^s  time  downwards.  It  contains  a  verv 
useful  series  of  original  records,  but  nothing  more.  Bushwordi 
connects  his  documents  with  sufficient  narrative  to  make  them 
more  of  a  continuous  histoir,  and  this  he  extended  from  time  to 
time.  Both  these  are  works  of  value,  and  the  Cabala  of  coarse 
liable  to  little  imputation,  as  the  collectors  interpose  no  remarks  of 
their  own.  The  historians  of  Charles  the  Second^s  time  were  na- 
turally less  severe  upon  the  king's  grandfather,  and  wrote  in  a 
very  difierent  spirit  from  those  we  have  been  speaking  of.  Such 
were  Brady  and  Frankland ;  with  other  defenders  of  absolute 
monarchy.  The  former  of  these  writers  did  not  bring  his  history 
to  the  times  in  question,  but  the  latter  wrote  the  Annals  of 

tbllowing.  Sir  Thomas  Monsoa  was  wrraigned  in  1615,  bat  tried  neither  then  nor 
aAcrwards.  As  the  author  spvakt  of  Northampton's  being  succeeded  in  the  Treasurer- 
•Up  "  by  my  Lord  Treasurer  that  now  is/'  it  must  have  been  written  before  1618, 
ih«a  Suffi>lk  (Northampton's  successor)  lost  the  ofioe. 
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En^bmd  from  1612  to  1642,  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
Puritans  and  Bepublicans,  and  with  especial  reference  to  Bush- 
worth,  whose  collections  he  thinks  have  been  selected  with  par- 
tiality, and  illustrated  with  unfairness.  His  work  is  now  veir 
little  known,  indeed  it  was  never  very  famous,  but  Hume,  with 
some  sympathy,  perhaps,  towards  his  bias,  has  collated  him  with 
Rushworth,  and  occasionally  cited  his  authority'.  It  is  a  desul- 
tory kind  of  history,  interspersed  with  numerous  transcripts  of 
State  papers  and  other  documents,  professing  to  be  taken  from 
good  sources ;  but  not  very  clearly  so  derived.  Still  there  had 
been  no  regular  history  of  James  the  Firsfs  reign  to  supersede 
Wilson^s.  The  important  subject  was  naturally  the  time  of 
Charles,  and  writers  did  little  more  than  ascend  a  few  steps  into 
the  previous  reign  by  way  of  preface. 

A  change  again  came  over  English  History  at  the  Revolution, 
and,  in  its  results,  a  most  important  change  it  was.  There  were 
now  two  parties  in  the  country,  each  appealing  to  history,  each 
writing  it,  and  each  confuting  the  other.  Faction  produced  con- 
troversy, and  controversy  research.  To  the  landing  of  William 
III.  we  owe  it  that  Carte  and  Ralph  wrote  not  like  Speed  and 
Stowe.  What  Burnet  did  for  histoid  was  wonderful,  not  by  teach- 
ing others,  but  by  teasing  them.  His  book  was  like  a  knight^s 
shield  suspended  at  a  cross-road.  It  was  a  challenge  to  all  comers, 
and  kept  alive  the  historical  contest  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Men  wrote  in  earnest  too.  They  were  wrangling,  not 
about  the  descent  of  Brutus,  or  the  site  of  Caer-leon,  but  de  vita 
et  Manguine  Tumi.  At  first,  however,  the  change  was  of  course 
unfavourable  to  the  Stuarts.  The  panegyrists  of  them  and  their 
doctrines  again  gave  place  to  others,  who  availed  themselves  of 
their  new  Ucense.  The  reign  of  James,  however,  was  left  without 
much  fresh  matter,  except  that  supplied  by  Hacket  in  his  life  of 
Keeper  Williams,  and  was  still  witnout  any  peculiar  historian,  so 
that  Bishop  Kennet  did  probably  the  best  he  could  at  the  begin- 

'  Btmdj  left  behind  him  a  considerable  collection  of  historical  MSB.  which  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  the  portrait  of  the  author 
adorns  the  Combination 'room.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  acute  controversialist, 
and  his  reputation  would  be  more  general  if  he  had  written  less  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  Some  day  we  hope  to  say  more  about  these  MSB.  Frankland's  History 
was  published  anonymously  in  1681,  under  the  title  of  "  Annals  of  King  James  the 
First  and  Charles  the  First  both  of  happy  memory."  Hume  quotes  him  by  the  name 
of /VoaHyn.  His  book  contains  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  Prince  Charles's 
visit  to  Spisin  than  is  to  be  foand  in  any  other  English  History.  It  is  remarkable 
that  neither  for  this,  nor  for  any  other  of  our  transactions  with  Spain,  so  numerous  and 
important  in  these  times,  has  any  English  writer  consulted  the  Spanish  historians. 
Besides  Cespedes,  who  wrote  a  diffUse  narrative  of  the  period,  there  are  many  minor 
anthort  who  treat  especially  of  these  occurrences,  bnt  the  reader  will  vainly  look  for 
their  names  even  in  Lingard. 
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ning  of  the  next  centuiy,  in  making  Wilson  bear  this  part  in 
Complete  Uietortf,  And,  indeed,  Wilson'^s  performance  is  not  a 
bad  one,  and  should  by  no  means  be  classed  with  such  books  as 
Weldon^s. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  there 
appeared  a  work  of  singular  importance  towards  the  illustration 
of  this  reign,  more  especially  as  regards  the  foreign  politics  of 
the  ministn',  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  this  kingdom 
and  the  other  states  of  Europe  then  flourishing.  Edmund  Saw- 
yer, a  barrister,  collected  into  three  volumes  a  series  of  original 
documents  touching  State  aflairs  in  the  reign  of  king  James  and 
his  predecessor.  Ihey  included  the  correspondence  and  instruc- 
tions of  Nevile  and  Winwood  in  France  and  Holland,  of  Trum- 
bull at  Brussels,  and  Gomwallis  at  Madrid,  together  with  a  vast 
number  of  Cecifs  despatches  to  these  ambassadors.  The  whole 
were  published  in  1725,  by  subscription,  and  under  very  good 
encouragement,  and  they  now  form  the  principal  source  of  informa- 
tion respecting  these  matters.  The  editor,  however,  has  been 
defrauded  of  the  just  meed  of  his  exertions,  for,  as  the  corres- 
pondence of  Sir  Balph  Winwood  formed  the  bulk  of  the  collec- 
tion, the  name  of  tne  said  Secretary  became  attached  to  the 
work,  and  it  is  now  universally  kno^n  as  WintcooiTs  Memoriais^ 
under  which  title,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  other  commemora- 
tion, the  reader  will  see  it  appealed  to  in  almost  every  page  of 
English  History  at  this  particular  period. 

But  though  this  work  furnished  the  means  of  setting  in  a  better 
light  the  conduct  of  James,  or  at  least  of  his  ministers,  yet  the 
character  of  this  monarch  did  not  rise  in  public  esteem.  The 
spirit  of  the  times  was  against  him.  It  was  not  only  that  he  was 
tne  head  of  a  proscribed  family,  but  his  principles  were  precisely 
those  which  all  paities  were  now  ridiculing.  His  scholarship  and 
his  politics  were  as  obsolete  as  his  peaked  beard  and  his  points. 
It  might  have  been  expected,  at  all  events,  that  his  reluctance  to 
interfere  in  the  aflairs  of  the  Continent  would,  in  those  days,  have 
been  quoted  with  admiration,  and  that  a  peace-making  king  would 
have  met  with  some  consideration  from  those  who  were  so  bitter 
against  war.  Nor  was  this  circumstance  forgotten  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  times.  But  though  Bolingbroke  has  discussed  this 
reign  at  great  length,  and  examined  the  policy  of  James  with 
especial  care,  he  has  given  sentence  against  him  throughout,  even 
on  the  point  of  his  non-intervention,  though  his  arguments  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  man  endeavouring  to  destroy  an  analogous 
case  which  tells  strongly  against  him.  Still  his  opinions  have 
carried  much  weight,  and  naturally  so  too  ;  for  the  invective, 
though  fierce,  is  not  vulgai*,  and  it  is  grounded  on  truth,  though 
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by  exaggeration.  The  reputation  of  James  was  altered^ 
but  not  much  improved*.  Men  who  believed  in  nothing,  would 
hardly  respect  a  kmg  who  believed  in  witches.  His  memory  was 
leas  odious,  but  more  contemptible.  Instead  of  being  charged 
with  poisoning  his  son,  he  was  charged  with  writing  against  to- 
bacco ;  an  imputation  more  fatal  to  his  diraity  in  the  eyes  of  a 
polite  dub.  The  wits  were  amused  with  a  kmg  who  really  thought 
there  was  a  deviL  The  more  sober  considered  him  a  pedant  and 
a  fool,  who  had  contributed  at  least  as  much  as  folly  and  pedantry 
could  afford  to  the  mischiefs  which  followed.  The  critics  of  the 
times  were  content  to  drop  the  secret  histories,  and  to  resort  to 
the  king^s  own  works  for  their  caricatures.  The  reader  who  is 
desirous  of  seeing  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  can  refer  to 
Harris'^s  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  King  James  I.,  after  the  manner  of  Mr,  Bayle, 

There  did  appear,  however,  about  the  same  time,  some  publi- 
cations of  a  different  character,  at  least  in  point  of  merit.  Birch 
produced,  in  1749,  his  Historical  View  of  the  Negociations  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  England,  France,  and  Brussels,  from  1592 
to  1617>  and  he  followed  up  ^lois  quasi  history  of  king  James  by  a 
particular  Biography  of  Pnnce  Henry,  a  person  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  by  and  by.  Yet  these  were  not  histories  of  the  life  and 
reign  of  James  the  First,  nor  did  Cartels  work,  which  actually 
comprised  such  a  performance,  ever  obtain  a  large  circulation,  or 
establish  itself  in  the  character  of  a  standard  History  of  Eng- 
land, as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked  in  this  Review*.  We  sus- 
pect that  Kenneths  compilation  approached  most  nearly  to  this 
desired  eminence,  and  thus  Wilson^s  biography  conveyed  to  or- 
dinanr  students  their  first  impression  of  James's  reign  up  to  the 
Tniddle  of  the  last  century. 

At  this  period  Hume  stepped  forth  as  an  historian,  and  his 

£rst  essay  was  on  this  identical  reign.     It  thus  becomes  a  curious 

piece  of  investigation  to  discover  clearly  what  he  achieved ;  to 

take  the  reign  of  King  James  as  it  had  been  written  before  him; 

to  observe  the  auxiliary  materials  which  had  been  supplied  in 

the  interval ;  to  distinguish  between  what  is  due  to  these,  and 

what  is  due  to  himself  alone;  and  to  mark  those  peculiar  merits 

which  at  once  separated  him  from  his  predecessors,  and  raised 

him  to  the  hitherto  unknown  dignity  of  a  philosophical  historian. 

It  will  soon  be  seen  that  Hume  was  not  much  indebted  to  new 

materials.    Since  Kenneths  history  very  few  had  been  forthcoming. 

The  ambassades  of  La  Boderie,  the  French  minister  at  our  court 

from  1606  to  1611,  had  just  been  published,  and  Hume  availed  him- 
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self  of  these  untrustworthyrecords,as  he  did  also  of  SuDy'sMemoire. 
But  little  addition  beyond  this  had  been  made  to  the  authorities  enu- 
merated in  the  foregoing  pages.  And  some  accessible  sooroes  of  in- 
fonnation  he  appears  to  liave  neglected.  He  does  not  refer  to  thai 
amusing  mass  of  miscellaneous  intelligence  concerning  these  timeB 
contained  in  HowelFs  Familiar  Letters.  He  had  not,  apnarentl^, 
informed  himself  of  what  Carte  had  just  done,  nor  haa  Birchs 
work  at  this  time  reached  his  hands,  though  he  employs  it  aRxr- 
wards,  in  his  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  not,  in  fiu^ 
Hume^s  practice  or  province  to  accumulate  new  materials,  or  to 
look  very  searchingly  through  the  old  ones,  as  we  have  observed 
elsewhere.     What  then  did  he  do  ? 

He  recorded,  not  very  diffusely,  the  events  of  the  time ;  re- 
marking on  the  narrative,  as  he  went  along,  with  much  temper 
and  with  great  judgment.     He  did  too  avail  himself  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  two  houses,  not  (as  his  predecessors  had  done)  by 
inserting  in  his  text  speeches  or  resolutions,  but  by  collecting 
the  temper  of  parties,  and  giving  the  result  in  a  few  words.    In 
a  small  space — for  his  whole  History  of  England  is  scarcely  larger 
than  Ralph's  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  he  gave  a  lucid  history 
of  England,  in  which,  if  the  details  are  seldom  circumstantial, 
and  sometimes  inaccurate,  yet  the  outline  of  any  period  is  gene- 
rally correct,  the  features  not  distorted,  and  the  perspective  well 
preserved.     He  told  in  most  cases  something  very  like  the  truth, 
but  not  the  whole  of  it.     His  philosophy,  for  wliich  he  is  so 
famous,  assumes  the  simple  form  of  good  sense.     He  estimates 
probabilities  with  great  accuracy.     He  judges  of  men  and  actions 
as  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  dictates,  and  he  seldom  makes 
a  reflection,  or  draws  a  conclusion,  which  may  not  be  considered 
both  sensible  and  just.     But,  in  thus  speaking,  we  except  topics 
connected  with  religion. 

Such  were  his  qualifications  for  writing  history  generally.     As 
regards  this  particular  reign,  he  came  to  it  with  the  preposses- 
sions of  a  Scotchman  in  favour  of  James,  and  the  prejudices  of 
a  philosopher  against  his  puritanical  opponents.     The  last  of 
these  influences  was  perhaps  stronger  than  the  first,  but  neither 
seduced  him  into  palpable  extravagance.    The  result  was  ahistoiy 
much  more  favourable  to  King  James  than  had  before  been  wxitten, 
and  as  this  new  work  speedily  superseded  others  in  ordinary  use, 
the  first  of  the  Stuarts  became  a  personage  much  less  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  rising  generation  than  he  had  been  considered 
by  their  forefathers, 
^.      Yet  even  thus  a  portion  of  the  traditional  obloquy  rested  on 
^■ds  memory.     The  secret  histories  of  his  court  were  republished, 
^■b  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  present  century,  and  one  of  the 
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most  curious  of  modem  scholars,  after  confessing  publicly  some 
thirty  years  ago  that  he  had  commenced  his  investigations  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  with  the  popular  notion  of  Jameses 
character,  sent  forth  to  the  world  a  recantation  of  his  own  private 
opinion  as  a  matter  of  literary  conscience,  and  endeavoured  by 
ttgnments  and  documents  to  prove  that  this  monarch  was  neither 
a  pedant  nor  a  despot,  but  a  good  scholar  and  a  worthv  king. 
How  fiur  our  own  judgment  comcides  with  Mr.  D'^Israeli  s  may 
be  seen  by  and  by.  The  literary  character  of  James  he  has  weU 
defended,  but  he  has  been  less  successful  against  Bolingbroke 
Uian  against  Walpole.  That  Walpole  had  never  opened  the 
books  he  was  so  fluently  criticising  is  plain  enough.  But  Boling- 
broke has  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  king  s 
conduct  which  are  clearly  stated,  ana  eloquently  urged ;  not  drawn 
from  rumours  or  traditions,  but  specifying  seriatim  his  several 
errors ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  in  any  professed  apology  for  him, 
they  should  not  be  met  as  formally  as  they  are  advanced. 

Since  these  times  the  reigns  of  James  and  his  predecessors  on 
the  English  throne  have  been  written  by  an  author  whose  pages 
no  stu^nt  of  history  can  neglect,  though  they  will  seldom  please 
him,  often  perplex  him,  and  sometimes  mislead  him.  In  Dr. 
Lingard^s  chapters  the  reader  will  find  not  an  authority  over- 
looked, except  wilfully.  He  will  see  research  extended  to  the 
most  distant  limits,  and  singular  acuteness  exercised  on  its  re- 
salts.  With  all  this  he  will  not  find  the  warmth  of  an  advocate, 
or  the  wrath  of  a  partizan.  Few  writers  deny  themselves  the 
license  of  an  occasional  peroration,  but  Dr.  Lingard  is  one  of 
those  few.  As  far  as  regards  any  expression  of  private  opinion, 
any  vehemence  of  panegjrric  or  censure,  his  work  appears  strangely 
impartial.  It  is  this  very  suppression  of  the  writer  s  indiriduality, 
this  seeming  forbearance  even  on  the  fittest  occasions  for  inter- 
posing, that  causes  such  dissatisfaction.  The  reserve  is  not  the 
reserve  of  modesty,  but  of  design.  It  is  tliat  of  a  man  who  makes 
no  statement,  because  he  knows  his  statement  will  not  be  be- 
lieved. As  far  as  words  go,  Dr.  Lingard  is  far  less  severe  upon 
Henry  VIII.  than  is  Sir  James  Macintosh;  far  less  bitter  against 
Cranmer  than  Mr.  Macaulay.  Yet  his  work  conveys  somehow 
even  a  worse  impression  both  of  the  king  and  the  archbishop. 
Dr.  Lingard  never  pleads.  He  makes  out  his  case  by  putting 
his  own  witnesses  into  the  box,  and  examining  them  himself. 
We  form  our  opinions  from  the  evidence,  not  the  speeches. 
The  strongest  points  are  handled  with  the  greatest  quietness. 
When  Cranmer  kisses  the  gospels  with  a  private  reservation, 
even  Mr.  Hallam  speaks  of  his  aisingenuous  shift.  Dr.  Lingard 
merdy  throws  out  a  remark  that  the  security  of  oaths  is  dimin- 


ISesidcs,  the  accounts  of  a  Itoinau  (.':i 
all  our  liistorv  for  the  last  three  hun- 
come  to  a  decision  without  hearing  tl 
been  saying,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  I 
to  get  a  correct  appreciation  of  Dr. 
these  are  credible^  nis  case  is  proved. 
18  very  insidiously  misled.     For  the 
authorities  recently  brought  to  light 
severally  important,  and  on  this  ace 
attention.    The  Clarendon   and  Har 
collection,  and  the  selection  made  by 
caters  Library  at  Edinburgh,  are  well-kr. 
these  additional  helps,  Dr.  Lingard  que 
documents  and  letters  which  may  be  les 
Three  more  authorities  are  specified  £ 
The  name  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  has 
known  by  his  journals  of  Queen  Elizat 
were  always  quoted,  and  which  form  the 
PaMammUiLTy  Histary.    His  diary,  how< 
indeed  frequently  cited  from  the  MS. 
been  actually  published  by  Heame  in  hi 
his  books  with  scraps  of  the  most  he 
just  as  Oasaubon  ana  his  contemporaries 
tion  of  an  elegy  of  Propertius  to  a  n 
Suetonius,  and  finish  up  with  a  Greek  i 
tiie  day.    This  diary  is  now  published  ei 
for  the  times  of  James  I.  than  tho»o  o. 
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to  these  times  is  very  small.  The  third  is  more  cmnous.  To 
say  that  Godfrey  Goodman  was  an  EngHsh  Papist,  who  was 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Gloucester  in  1 625,  would  be  rather  a 
startling  opening  of  the  story.  Yet  he  certainly  ^eld  tenets 
higher  thm  those  held  by  gentlemen  of  the  present  day,  who 
have  been  made  Papists,  just  as  Bolingbroke  says  Jansenists 
were  made  in  France,  and  Jacobites  in  England,  viz.  by  being 
called  so,  and  treated  as  such.  And  he  was  undoubtedly  made  a 
bishop  by  his  good  master  King  James.  After  being  plundered 
and  ejected  like  his  brethren  during  the  civil  wars,  he  lodged 
obscurely  somewhere  in  Westminster,  and  wrote  these  Memoirs. 
The  book  which  he  refutes  throughout,  namely  Weldon^s,  did 
not  appear  till  1650,  and  as  the  bishop  died  in  1655,  his  com- 
mentaries were  composed  in  the  interval.  His  sole  aim  seems  to 
bave  been  the  conviction  of  Weldon,  whose  statements  he 
handles  successively  throughout  his  story.  His  words  must  be 
weighed  with  much  caution.  Dr.  Lingard  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  commentaries,  or  they 
vould  have  been  evidence  after  his  own  heart.  The  intelligent 
editor,  Mr*  Brewer,  is  not  much  inclined  to  find  fault  with  this 
lathor^  sentiments.  We  shall  refer  occasionally  to  all  these  as 
weproceed. 

One  mischievous  effect  of  the  Secret  Memoirs  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  as  well  as  of  the  misconception  of  history  generally, 
was  the  direction  of  the  student^s  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  court.  Even  Hume  says,  that  ''  except  during  sessions  of 
parfiament,  the  history  of  this  reign  may  be  more  properly  called 
the  historv  of  the  court,  than  that  of  the  nation.'*^  But  nothing 
can  be  falser  history  than  this.  There  are  periods,  it  is  true, 
when  history  becomes  necessarily  more  personal,  and  more 
centred  in  a  few  individuals,  than  at  other  periods.  But  it  is 
never  entirely  so,  even  in  France.  Generation  is  always  succeed- 
ing to  generation,  and  seldom,  in  Europe,  without  the  develop- 
Dtent  of  one  or  more  phases  of  society.  People,  if  not  writing 
^  thinking,  are  building  and  trading,  or,  at  all  events,  living 
*nd  moving,  and  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  No  European 
country,  excepting,  perhaps,  England  just  latterly,  has  maintained 
to  unaltered  position  in  relation  to  the  other  powers  for  three- 
score years.  And  no  change  in  such  relative  position  is  without 
Its  corresponding  effect  on  the  people.  But  it  cannot  be  for  a 
jnoment  pretended  that  the  times  of  James  I.  even  approximate 
Di  their  character  to  such  periods.  At  the  very  outset,  the 
position  of  the  nation  was  entirely  changed.  Its  dominions  were 
^bled  in  extent.  One  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Europe 
^appears  and  is  merged  in  ours.    And  it  was  not  only  what  we 
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gained,  but  what  our  enemies  lost.  The  Scotch  court  was  the 
very  focus  of  continental  intrigue,  and  never  more  so  than  just 
before  this  event.  On  every  occasion  the  first  glance  of  Paris 
or  Madrid  was  towards  Holyrood  or  Linlithgow.  But  all  this 
was  now  changed.  Half  the  island  was  no  longer  an  enemy^s 
country.  We  had  no  longer  to  divide  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  and  send  five  thousand  to  defend  the  borders ;  but  we  could 
leave  the  borders  behind  us,  and  ship  off  twenty  thousand  to 
Flanders.  We  were  now  indeed  insulani^  with  the  ocean  for  our 
barrier  instead  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle. 

Not  less  striking  were  the  changes  abroad.  In  this  reign 
Spain,  the  greatest  of  the  European  powers,  made  the  first  of 
those  humiliating  sacrifices  which  in  less  than  half  4  century  left 
her  the  least.  And  in  tliat  corner  of  the  huge  fabric  which  first 
crumbled,  there  arose,  and  mainly  through  our  agency,  a  new 
state ;  a  state  at  first  laughed  at,  and  next  hated,  but  which  was 
presently  to  form  with  England  the  new  and  formidable  class  of 
powers  maritime ;  which  m  seventy  short  years  was  to  be  the 
protector  of  its  ancient  mistress,  and  even  intercessor  with  her 
enemies ;  and  which  was  to  exercise  the  mightiest  influence  over 
the  course  of  events  in  Europe.  The  Republic  of  Holland  set 
an  example  which  was  followed  in  England,  and  ^vcs  Cromwell 
his  cliancc  of  a  statue ;  which  was  debated  in  I'ortugal,  and 
nearly  cost  John  of  Braganza  his  chance  of  a  throne ;  and  which 
in  its  effects  depopulated  Naples,  and  ruined  Messina. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  society  remained  without  progress  or 
change.  A  disorganization  was  taking  place  which  materially 
affected  the  Iiabits  of  half  the  nation.  Just  at  this  period,  the 
country  gentry  I)roke  up  their  ancient  establishments,  and  dis- 
missed their  retainers.  The  aristocracy  of  the  shires  flocked  to 
London,  like  the  French  noblesse  to  Paris,  and  squandered  their 
fortunes  in  the  grossest  and  most  abandoned  licentiousness, 
lloyal  proclamations  were  vain  against  this  new  mania.  The 
effect  went  to  complete  what  the  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  rise 
of  the  coinmcms  had  commenced,  and  almost  destroyed  the  last 
traces  of  feudalism.  Tliey  were  not  quite  destroyed,  it  is  true, 
for  in  the  next  reign  the  country  gentry  could  still  muster  their 
troops  to  join  the  royal  standard,  but  perhaps  the  issue  of  the 
wars  might  have  been  in  some  degree  changed,  if  the  multitude 
'  retainers  and  serving  men  who  were  now  sent  abroad  upon  the 

»rld  liad  remained  to  swell  the  sauadrons  of  their  masters. 

ic  luxury  of  the  times  was  excessive.     Not  even  tlie  abbots 

id  sacrists  of  the  fourteenth  century  werc^  so  lavish  and  magni- 
icent  in  their  buildings  as  these  lords  of  the  seventeenth.     The 

(blic  mind  was  in  a  continued  state  of  ferment  throughout  thia 
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re^pi  of  peace*  The  spirit  which  had  arisen  under  Elizabeth,  to 
lo  its  work  under  Charles,  was  rapidly,  and  not  secretly,  extend- 
ing itseUl  The  feelings  of  the  nation,  as  regarded  its  neighbours, 
underwent  an  entire  alteration.  In  one  point  this  is  especially 
temarkable.  The  strange  feelings  of  awe  with  which  our  ancea- 
Urns  in  the  sixteenth  century  regarded  the  Spaniards,  have  not 
asoaped  the  notice  of  historians ;  and  they  have  been  likened  to 
khoae  with  which  a  savage  might  look  towards  an  Englishman. 
Bat  in  thirty  years  all  this  had  been  reversed.  The  writers  of 
Jameses  time  speak  of  Spain  as  France  might  now  speak  oi 
Dhina.  The  country  was  still  disliked,  but  no  longer  feared. 
Ub  wretchedness  and  poverty  are  already  laughed  at.  A  score 
of  years  had  not  passed  since  the  whole  force  of  the  island  had 
been  marched  to  meet  the  Spanish  invader  with  less  of  daring 
bhan  of  despahr,  with  a  resolution  of  dying  in  the  field  rather 
than  with  a  hope  of  escaping  defeat.  Now,  at  the  news  of  a 
peace  with  Spain,  all  the  nation  is  indignant.  Ambassadors 
Bonfess  gravely  in  their  despatches  that  the  country  had  lost  its 
DiOBt  glorious  opportunity  of  aggrandizement.  The  tone  of  the 
people  was  like  that  of  sailors  forbidden  to  engage  a  Frenchman, 
ind  robbed  of  their  lawful  prize-money.  Vessels  used  to  be  sent 
to  the  Spanish  colonies  with  the  same  regularity  and  much  the 
lame  expectations  that  they  now  sail  with  for  the  whale  fishery. 
And  only  a  few  years  later,  the  parliament,  clergy,  and  commons, 
ire  all  raving  mad,  because  King  James  will  not  do  what  Marl- 
boroi^h  was  thought  demented  for  doing  a  century  after,  because 
he  will  not  march  an  English  army  to  the  Danube,  and  that 
ttainst  the  combined  forces  of  Austria  and  Spain.  How  can 
we  histoiy  of  these  times  be  the  histoiy  rather  of  the  court  than 
of  ihe  nation  i 

The  truth  is,  that  so  it  had  been  written,  but  so  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  written.  Hume'^s  predecessors  had  so  viewed  it, 
but  he  should  not  have  followed  them,  nor,  in  point  of  fact,  has 
he  altogether  done  so. 

The  title  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England  has  been  the 
■object  of  curious  controversy.  That  the  first  of  the  Stuarts, 
(he  head  of  that  house  who  carried  the  doctrines  of  hereditary 
r^ht  80  high,  and  with  results  so  fatal  to  themselves,  was  par^ 
tknilarly  deficient  in  a  good  title  to  his  crown,  was  obiserved  by 
Bolingbroke.  But  Bolingbroke  overlooked  the  main  point.  He 
merely  asserted  that  the  succession  to  the  crown  from  the 
earfiest  times  had  notoriously  not  been  governed  by  hereditary 
ri^t,  and  that  the  title  of  Henry  VII.,  from  whom  James 
deduced  his,  was  even  more  irresular  tiian  ordinary.  Mr. 
HaUam  first  showed  reasons  for  conung  to  the  conclusion  that  no 

k2 
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one  of  the  Stuarts  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a 
legitimate  sovereign,  and  that  the  title  of  this  £Eunily  to  the 
throne  was,  in  point  of  fact,  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  famity 
who  succeeded  them.  He  proves  his  case  by  four  propositions. 
1 .  That  a  lawful  king  of  England,  with  the  advice  ana  consent 
of  parliament  may  make  statutes  to  limit  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown.  2.  That  King  Henry  VIII.  was  by  statute  invested 
with  such  powers.  3.  That  he  did  thus  entail  the  inheritance  on 
the  issue  of  his  younger  sister  Mary  to  the  exclusion  of  his  dder 
sister  Margaret,  mieen  of  Scots.  4.  That  such  issue  was  living 
at  the  decease  of  Elizabeth.  From  these  propositions  he  proves 
that  James  was  not  the  legal  heir,  and  that  he  was  constituted  a 
lawful  king  only  as  William  IH.  was  so  constituted,  viz.  by  the 
choice  of  the  people  and  the  recognition  of  parliament.  Now 
these  propositions,  we  think,  are  true,  but  they  only  prove  this^ 
that  the  hrst  title  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  was  not  parlia- 
mentary,— a  fact  which  few  of  their  supporters  would  care  about 
acknowledging.  It  would  surely  have  been  bootless  to  have  set 
about  persuading  a  Jacobite  that  James  did  not  originally  derive 
his  title  from  act  of  parliament.  Yet  these  were  the  persons  who 
upheld  the  family  claim,  and  they  would  have  denied  Mr.  Hallam^s 
first  proposition.  Such  denial  would  be  perilous,  no  doubt,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  march  to  Derby.  James  I.  came  in  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  who  were  not  the  uneal  heirs,  William  III. 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  were.  Both  were  alike  the 
choice  of  the  people  over  others,  but  with  this  difference  in  the 

S remises :  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  William  was  a  transfer,  to 
ames  it  might  have  been  termed  a  restitution.  No  advocate  of 
constitutional  freedom  would  have  doubted  either  the  truth  or 
the  consequence  of  Mr.  Hallam^s  propositions,  but  these  were 
the  pi^cisc  parties  with  whom  such  arguments  were  not  required. 
The  parties  to  be  convinced  were  the  advocates  of  divine  right, 
and  against  these  the  proof  would  have  failed. 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  other  candidate  but  James  in  a 
plight  to  contest  the  prize  for  a  moment.  The  descendants  of 
Mary  of  Suffolk  were  utterly  powerless,  and  the  claim  of  the 
Spanish  infanta  was  too  ludicrously  preposterous  to  be  thought 
of.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  the  point  of  lineal  descent  was 
without  its  weight,  independent  of  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom 
— ^an  acquisition  which  was  by  no  means  duly  appreciated  at  first 
And,  moreover^  the  new  king  had  this  especial  advantage,  that  all 
])artics  were  in  the  dark  as  to  his  disposition.  He  was  a  Pro- 
t(!stant,  and  this  pleased  the  people.  He  was  thought  to  lean  to 
his  own  Church,  and  this  pleased  the  Puritans.  All  writers 
appear  surprised  at  the  singular  tranquillity  attending  his  acces- 
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son.  The  fact  is,  that  all  parties  were  quiet,  because  all  expected 
to  be  gainers.  And  the  necessary  disappointment  of  some  was 
the  cause  of  those  explosions  which  perplex  historians  as  much  as 
the  previous  tranquillity.  One  thing  explains  the  other.  GeciPs 
friends  hoped  to  be  taken  into  confidence  as  well  as  Cecil.  The 
Boman  (Jatholics  hoped  for  great  things  from  the  son  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  pope.  Both  parties  were 
disappointed*  From  the  disappointment  of  the  first  arose 
Baleigh''s  conspiracy ;  from  the  second,  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 

Few  monarchs  have  been  the  object  of  more  desperate  and 
audacious  plots  than  king  James.  The  seizure  of  his  person 
during  his  Scottish  reign  had  been  a  matter  of  almost  ordinary 
occurrence.  And  his  misfortunes  had  this  peculiar  aggravation, 
that  they  were  seldom  credited.  When  the  news  of  the  Crowrie 
conspiracy  reached  Edinburgh,  the  first  impression  of  the  people 
was  disbelief.  Before  the  mysterious  circumstances  of  the  case 
eould  have  attracted  attention,  before  any  contradiction  could 
have  been  fairly  detected  by  a  comparison  of  evidence,  the  af&ir 
was  discredited.  On  the  first  blusn  of  the  matter,  on  the  bare 
tidings  that  the  king^s  life  had  been  attempted,  but  happily  saved, 
the  ministers  of  the  city  refuse  to  believe  the  particulars  commu- 
nicated by  the  council.  Baleigh'^s  plot  was  called  a  contrivance 
of  Cecil.  And  even  after  the  detection  of  Guy  Fawkes  with  the 
lantern  in  his  hand,  attempts  were  made  to  throw  discredit  on 
this  matter  too.  Bishop  Goodman,  forty  years  afterwards,  in 
speaking  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  mentions  as  a  remarkable  feature 
in  it,  that  it  was  ^^  generally  acknowledged  as  a  truth  on  all 
fiides.^ 

That  persons  of  diiferent  character  and  pursuits  should  engage 
together  in  a  conspiracy  with  different  motives,  and  for  different 
ends,  is  known  to  be  not  improbable ;  and  if  the  conspiracy  be 
hasty  and  ill  concerted,  the  evidence  of  its  existence  may  be  made 
to  appear  incredible  and  self-contradictory.  And  such  was  the 
ease  with  this  plot  of  Baleigh^s.  It  is  now  clear  that  there  were 
two  treasons  on  this  occasion,  the  first  called  the  ^'  Main/^  and 
the  other  the  ^'Bye.''*  The  first  was  Cobham'^s  and  Raleieh'^s, 
which  might  have  had  some  grand  object  in  nubibus^  but  which 
certainly  never  proceeded  farther  than  a  few  negotiations  with 
the  Spanish  ambassador.  The  second  was  that  of  Markham  and 
Brooke,  with  the  fixed  object,  but  indefinite  means,  of  procuring 
from  the  king  some  Uberty  of  conscience  for  Papists  and  Puri- 
tans. When  it  is  considered,  that  though  these  plots  went  on 
together,  the  agents  were  unacquainted,  at  all  events,  with  the 
details  of  each  other'^s  schemes  ;  that  both  schemes  were  indefi- 
nite, and  both  abortive ;  and  that  the  evidence  was  mainly  sought 
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from  the  confessions  and  recriminations  of  the  parties,  it  can 
hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  result  of  the  investieationB 
was  unintelligible  ^.  It  was  impossible  to  detect  what  tne  wit- 
nesses themselves  could  not  tell — the  ultimate  aim,  for  instance, 
of  Raleigh  and  Cobham ;  but  perhaps,  as  much  as  was  to  be 
learnt  is  now  known.  Hume  tells  the  story  in  a  page  and 
a  half,  just  as  he  found  it  in  ordinary  authorities,  and  leaving  it 
just  as  uninteUigible.  In  Lingard  it  will  be  found  related  with 
the  utmost  clearness  of  detail,  and  confirmed  by  all  such  evidence 
as  has  since  come  to  light. 

The  famous  gunpowder  treason  is  a  far  more  interesting  sub- 
ject of  enquiry,  especially  in  the  chapters  of  a  Romish  historian. 
The  method  in  which  Dr.  Lingard  treated  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  is  generally  known  from  its  discussion  in  the  pages 
of  a  popular  review.  He  has  conducted  this  case  in  a  manner 
more  ingenious,  and,  we  think,  more  successful ;  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  danger,  or  to  treat  it  as  a 
stratagem  of  Salisbury's.  He  offers  no  direct  palliation  of  the 
enterprise,  which  he  describes  as  ^'  so  atrocious  in  principle,  and 
so  sanguinary  in  execution,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it 
could  be  harboured  in  the  mind  of  any  human  being.''  He  wishes, 
however,  to  establish  the  following  points  :  1 .  That  the  body 
of  English  Papists  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  plot.  2.  That 
the  English  Jesuits  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  except  such  as 
Greenway  learnt  from  Gatesby  in  confession,  and  communicated 
to  Garnet  his  provincial.  These  points,  we  think,  he  goes  nearly 
to  prove,  and,  with  this,  a  partial  justification  of  the  conspirators 
is  indirectly  conveyed  by  an  elaborate  recital  of  the  persecutions 
with  which  their  religion  was  then  visited.  With  such  a  pre&ce, 
constructed  not  with  declamation  nor  arguments,  but  from  an 
assemblage  of  authenticated  details,  the  story  opens,  in  the  spring 
of  1 604,  eighteen  months  before  the  catastrophe.  The  traitors, 
at  first  but  four  in  number  out  of  the  whole  kingdom,  are  repre- 
sented as  suspending  their  operations  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Spain  had  destroyed  all  chance  of 
Philip's  mediation.  When  every  ray  of  hope  is  extinguished, 
they  exhort  each  other  to  brave  death  "  like  the  Maccabees''  for 
the  liberation  of  their  brethren.  The  current  of  the  narrative 
is  only  interrupted  by  notices  of  the  increasing  severity  of  the 
persecution ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  conspirators  suc- 
ceeded, in  March  1605,  in  conveying  two  hogsheads  and  thirty 

*  Bishop  Goodman  says,  **  This  (i.  e.  Gunpowder  Plot)  was  in  effect  the  only  treason 
in  the  time  of  King  James,  for  that  of  the  Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I 
conceive,  was  but  a  kind  of  embryo,  wherein  discontented  persons  had  but  a  kind  of 
ptot  to  betray  one  another.'' 
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barrels  of  powder  into  the  vaults,  is  coupled  with  the  mention  of 
a  rumour,  that,  in  the  next  parliament,  measures  would  be  taken 
for  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  ancient  faith.  Tliis  is  not 
exactly  such  a  history  of  the  gunpowder  plot  as  would  be 
eathered  from  Mr.  Closers  Anniversary  Sermon,  but,  of  the  two, 
it  is  the  truer  one. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  conspirators  had,  before  this, 
been  under  the  suspicion  of  the  government.  Not  only  had 
Gatesby,  Tresham,  and  Percy  been  concerned  in  the  treason  of 
Essex,  but  the  two  former  of  these,  and  both  the  Wrights,  had 
actually  been  put  under  arrest,  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  as  dan- 
gerous characters*  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
suspected  now,  even  by  Cecil,  though  it  is  clear,  from  documents 
in  Birches  Negotiations,  and  from  his  own  letter  afterwards,  that 
he  was  more  Uian  once  warned  from  abroad  that  something  was 
in  hand.  But  when  the  continued  prorogation  of  parliament  had 
rendered  additional  funds  indispensable,  and  Tresham,  at  length, 
for  this  purpose,  was  taken  into  confidence,  the  death-blow  was 

S'ven  to  this  infernal  plot.  This  did  not  occur  till  the  15th  of 
ctober,  so  reluctantly  was  Tresham  trusted.  From  this  period, 
the  story  assumes  a  complexion  very  different  from  that  which  it 
wears  in  ordinary  histories  of  England.  It  seems  clear  that 
Tresham,  from  his  first  admission  into  the  secret,  was  completely 
frightened,  and  resolved  at  once  to  frustrate  the  design  with  as 
little  mischief  as  possible  to  his  associates.  Before  ten  days  had 
elapsed  he  went  to  Catesby,  and  suggested  that  the  explosion 
should  be  postponed  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  parliament. 
He  said  that  delay  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  raise  money  ; 
and  he  pleaded  earnestly  that  Lord  Monteagle,  his  brother-in-law, 
might  have  warning  given  him.  Now  this  Lord  Monteagle  him- 
self had  been  engaged  in  some  of  the  treasons  of  the  Papist 
party,  and  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  he  had  been  already 
enlightened  by  Tresham,  and  that  all  the  following  piece  was 
played  between  the  two  in  order  to  frighten  the  conspirators  into 
an  abandonment  of  their  projects.  On  October  26,  Monteagle, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the. family,  ordered  supper  to  be  prepared 
at  one  of  his  houses  a  little  way  out  of  town,  instead  of  at  his 
usual  residence,  which  was  at  Bethnal  Green.  During  the  meal, 
the  celebrated  letter  was  left  for  him,  brought  in,  and  read  by 
one  of  his  gentlemen  named  Ward'.  On  the  next  day,  the  27th, 
Ward  caUed  personally  on  Winter,  one  of  the  traitors,   and 

*  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  Tresham  was  the  writer  of  the  letter,  yet 
lome  ha?e  done  so.  The  MSS.  of  the  conspirators  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Lingard 
sbow  that  they  all  attributed  it  to  him.  Bishop  Goodman  mentions  it  as  a  well-known 
fact    Sir  E.  Hobart  writing  to  Sir  T.  Edwards  at  Brussels  a  fortnight  after  the  dis- 
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related  this  occurrence  to  him,  advising  him,  if  he  had  any  thii^ 
to  do  with  the  plot  to  take  himself  off.  Winter  inmiediately 
infonned  Catesby  and  Percy,  who,  on  the  30th,  sent  a  message 
to  Treshani  to  meet  them  at  Enfield,  with  the  resolution  of  killing 
him,  if  they  found  good  ground  for  their  suspicions.  But  hk 
stood  the  trial  and  protested  his  innocence  of  the  matter.  It 
does  not  seem  quite  clear  when  the  information  was  first  con- 
veyed to  Cecil '.  The  letter  was  laid  before  James  on  the  first 
of  November,  a  circumstance  of  which  Winter  was  immediately 
apprised  by  this  same  Ward.  Tresham  was  again  repaired  to, 
and  he  this  time  said,  that  he  had  learnt  that  ministers  knew  of 
the  mine,  though  he  could  not  tell  how.  This  was  on  the  2nd. 
Still,  however,  they  took  courage  from  the  fact,  that  the  cellar 
had  not  been  searched,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  Percy  (who 
came  to  town  on  the  3rd)  in  their  resolution  of  waiting  for  the 
worst.     And  then  followed  the  events  of  the  5th. 

Few  persons,  we  imagine,  after  considering  these  particularsi 
will  doubt  but  that  the  whole  plan  of  the  discovery  was  concerted, 
step  by  step,  between  Tresham  and  Monteagle.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  no  more  ingenious  method  could  have  been  devised 
for  preventing  Monteaglc'^s  attendance  on  parliament,  than  the 
sending  him  so  suspicious  a  letter  as  this,  at  least  nine  days  earlier 
tlian  was  necessary.  In  fact,  it  had  been  determined  to  save 
others  too,  and  the  security  of  several  had  been  actually  cared  for 
without  giving  rise  to  any  suspicions  at  all.  Digby,  in  his  letter 
to  his  wife,  says,  ^^  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  three 
worth  saving  that  should  have  been  lost.  You  may  guess  that  I 
had  some  friends  in  danger,  which  I  prevented,  but  they  shall 
never  know  it."'  Whether  Mounteagle,  in  communicating  the 
letter  to  the  council,  gave  them  any  further  insight  into  its  mean- 
ing or  not,  may  be  doubted.  We  think  the  probability  is  that 
he  did  so ;  and  Cecil's  adroitness  could  easily  so  manage  it  that 
the  discovery  might  appear  to  come  from  the  king.  Yet  in  his 
letter  to  the  British  ambassadors  afterwards,  he  openly  takes  the 
credit  for  himself  and  Suffolk. 

covery,  says,  "  Such  as  are  apt  to  interpret  all  things  for  the  worst,  will  not  believe 
other  but  that  Monteagle  might  in  policy  cause  this  letter  to  be  sent,  fearing  this  dis- 
covery of  (i.  e.  made  by?)  the  letter:  the  rather  that  one  Thomas  Ward, a  principal 
man  about  him,  is  suspected  to  be  accessory  to  the  treason,  others  otherwise."  Cecil's 
letter  to  Cornwallis  (Winwood  II.  171>)  says  that  Monteagle,  when  he  accompanied 
SufToIk  on  the  4th  into  the  vault,  and  the  latter  was  told  that  the  faggots  belonged  to 
one  Mr.  Percy,  "  took  notice  that  there  was  great  profession  between  Percy  and  him, 
from  which  some  inference  might  be  made  that  it  was  the  warning  of  a  friend."  Yet 
Monteagle  could  not  really  have  supposed  that  Percy  sent  the  letter. 

*  It  muiit,  however,  have  been  very  soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  letter,  for  Cecil  in 
the  despatch  last  quoted  implies,  that  they  kept  it  a  day  or  two  before  showing  it  to 
the  king,  which  they  did  on  the  1st. 
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-  Hmne^s  narrative  of  the  plot  contains  few  of  the  details  given 
above,  and  indeed  many  of  them  were  not  known  at  the  time  he 
was  writing.  But  it  is  not  only  by  the  inaccuracy  or  incomplete- 
ness  of  particulars,  that  his  pages  convey  a  wrong  impression  to 
the  reader.  Tantum  reliaio  potuit  suadere  malorum  is  the  moral, 
which,  as  applicable  to  all  creeds  alike,  he  insinuates  throughout. 
He  represents  the  previous  conduct  of  the  conspirators  as  ''  liable 
to  no  reproach,^  and  observes  that  thev  were  not  men  of  des- 
perate fortunes  or  profligate  habits,  so  that  *^  bigoted  zeal^^  and 
"holyfury'^  are  made  responsible  for  the  whole  iniquity.  We 
have,  however,  remarked  a  page  or  two  back,  that  the  conspira- 
tors had  borne  very  suspicious  characters  for  some  years  past. 
It  is  requisite,  too,  in  order  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  matter,  to 
distingmsh  between  the  original  contrivers  of  the  plot,  and  those 
who  were  only  taken  in  as  the  catastrophe  approached.  These 
latter  persons  were  men  of  a  better  stamp,  and  probably  aimed 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  at  the  advancement  of  their  religion.  Such 
was  Digby,  whose  words  Hume  quotes  to  confirm  his  own  reflec- 
tions'. DXki  Digby  was  only  admitted  to  the  secret  a  month 
before  the  time.  The  real  gunpowder  traitors — the  persons 
whose  principles  and  conduct  must  characterize  the  scheme — 
were  Catesby  and  Percy.  Gatesby  had  been  a  man  of  the  most 
abandoned  habits,  and  most  reckless  dissipation.  He  had  ruined 
his  fortune  by  his  extravagance,  and  he  was  notorious  as  having 
been  engaged,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  in  perpetual  plots  against 
the  government.  Percy  was  of  no  better  repute.  He  had  two 
wives.  Bishop  Goodman  says,  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in 
the  south,  and  lectures  on  atheism  were  reported  to  be  read  in 
his  house.  '^  So  I  conceive,^'*  adds  the  Bishop,  *^  that  he  was  not 
very  relisious."*^  Now  these  are  not  those  kind  of  characters 
whose  crimes  are  to  be  imputed  tp  religious  enthusiasm '. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  form  at  once  a  correct  idea  of  this 
famous  treason.  That  Catesby  and  Percy  devised  the  scheme 
originally  without  some  political  or  personal  aims,  will  hardly  be 


'  Burnet,  in  the  rammary  prefixed  to  hit  history,  quotes  these  very  words  of  Digby 
to  show  thmt  there  remlly  wis  a  plot.  And  there  probably  Hume  saw  them.  The 
bishop  describes  how  the  original  letters  were  found  in  an  old  cupboard  when  the 
fiunily  was  broken  up. 

'  Dr.  Lingard  represents  all  the  original  conspirators  except  Winter  and  Fawkes  as 
hating  hot  recently  embraced  the  Komish  faith.  It  is  certain  that  a  considerable 
Dumtier  of  people  became  converts  just  at  this  time,  and  James  alluded  to  the  fact  in 
his  first  speech  to  Parliament.  It  should  be  observed,  that  for  many  of  the  details  of 
this  plot  Dr.  Lingard  relies  on  two  MS.  narratives  in  his  possession,  written  by  the 
Jesoits  Gerard  and  Greenway.  These  are  of  course  suspicious  authorities ;  still  there 
must  be  many  particulars  which  none  but  such  persons  could  tell,  and  which  they  could 
have  DO  interest  in  misreprcienting. 
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believed,  though  no  snch  particulars  were  permitted  to  transpire*. 
That  the  persecutions  at  this  time  were  most  iniquitous  and  cruel 
is  undeniable,  and  this  too  under  the  sway  of  a  new  monarch,  a 
period  which  had  been  anxiously  looked  for  as  promising  to  ter- 
minate the  miseries  of  years.  If  the  Papists  had  risen  against 
their  oppressors  in  arms — if  they  had  collected  themselTCS  in 
some  comer  of  the  country — ^if  they  had  garrisoned  Exeter,  and 
even  drawn  succours  from  Spain,  they  would  have  been  no  more 
liable  to  historical  censure  than  the  Protestants  of  Bochelle,  or 
the  Camisards  of  the  Cevennes.  The  people  who  rose  against 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.  were  not  sufiering  more  grievous  impo- 
sitions than  the  Papists  suffered  now.  The  infamy  of  this  plot 
arises  from  the  horrible  wickedness  of  the  means  devised— a 
wickedness  so  far  transcending  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of 
rebellion ;  from  the  utter  improbability  there  was  that  the  catas- 
trophe, even  if  fully  achieved,  could  liave  gratified  the  conspirators 
in  any  point  except  revenge ;  and  from  the  deliberate  malice  with 
which  they  pondered  for  eighteen  months  over  a  purpose  almost 
too  atrocious  for  the  first  impulse  of  momentary  frenzy.  And  in 
popular  histories  and  declamations,  this  peculiar  vilify  is  gene- 
rally connected  with  the  essential  tenets  of  Popery,  as  if  no  creed 
but  this  could  prompt  or  promote  such  a  characteristic  plot.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  religious  feelings,  if  they  did  not  originate 
this  treason,  at  least  kept  it  alive.  It  was  a  Popish  plot  in 
growth,  if  not  in  conception.  Wliatever  may  have  actuated  the 
ringleaders,  the  majority  of  the  little  band  who  subsequently 
joined  them,  afler  hesitating,  as  well  they  might,  at  the  firat  pro- 
posals, did,  beyond  a  doubt,  suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced 
that  this  outrageous  massacre  was  justifiable  on  the  score  of 
religion,  and  forwarded  it  with  the  sole  view  of  advancing,  or 
jicrhaps,  to  speak  more  fairly, -of  protecting,  the  faith  they  pro- 
fessed. Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  sudi 
persons  was  exceedingly  sniaU;  that  they  had  been  selected 
singly  by  the  leaders,  with  the  greatest  care,  as  the  fittest  objects 
of  temptation ;    and  that,  as  they  were  not  consulted  till  the 

'  The  prisoners  admitted  in  their  confessions,  that  it  was  intended  to  appoint  a  Lord 
Protector  ot  the  realm,  though  his  name  was  not  known.  It  was  probably  Northam- 
brrland,  who  was  suspected  at  the  time,  though  the  ministers  were  afraid  to  say  much 
about  it.  Kir  E.  Hobart  tells  Edmondes  of  this  rumour,  and  connects  the  French 
ambassador  with  the  business.  The  manifesto  acquitting  all  foreign  powers  of  any 
■hare  in  the  guilt,  reads  tery  much  as  if  some  of  them  were  actually  thought  guilty; 
but  it  seems  extremely  improbable  that  Henry  IV.  could  have  been  concerned,  though 
hr  was  certainly  pointed  at.  Fulke  Grevillein  his  "  Five  Years  "  says,  the  aim  of  the 
ronspirators  was  "  not  so  much  to  establish  their  own  religion  (for  which  purpose  they 
pretended  it),  but  to  establish  their  own  power  and  pre-eminencei  and  to  raise  some 
private  families  to  greatness  and  dignity." 
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eleventh  hour,  they  had  less  time  for  reflection  and  dismay.  One 
of  the  twelve,  too,  a  strict  Papist,  did  actually  at  last  prevent  the 
conspiracy,  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings ;  for,  that  such 
w&ee  the  motives  which  prompted  Tresham,  and  not  the  com* 
pasmon  either  for  a  Papist  or  a  brother-in-law,  is  abuudantly 
clear.  Above  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Papists,  as  a  body,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  design, 
and  that  it  is  not  proved  that  any  priest  of  that  Church  gave  it 
his  countenance  or  approval  \ 

These  plots  gave  King  James  but  an  ill  promise  of  peace  on 
his  newly  gained  throne.  They  formed,  however,  the  hist  of  that 
remarkable  series  of  designs  which  had  been  projected  against 
him,  and  he  rested  undisturbed,  at  all  events  by  similar  attacks, 
for  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  reign.  It  was  at  this 
period,  when  the  troubles  connected  with  his  accession  had  been 
quieted,  and  those  arising  from  his  continental  alliances  had  not 
commenced,  that  those  strange  passages  occurred  at  his  court, 
which  have  formed  the  staple  of  the  Secret  Histories,  and  stamped 
their  character  on  the  times.  The  king  had  always  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  persons,  not  exclusively,  though  mainly 
Scotchmen,  to  whom  he  was  attached  either  by  gratitude  or 
caprice ;  but  some  years  elapsed  before  he  selected  any  especial 
favourite,  or  permitted  any  monopoly  of  the  royal  grace.  Lin- 
gard,  however,  is  in  error  in  tracing  this  change  to  the  death  of 
Cecil,  for  Carr  was  in  favour  in  1610,  and  was  created  Viscount 
Rochester  in  1611,  whereas  Salisbury  did  not  die  till  the  following 
year,  and  had  not  long  previously  experienced  any  disfavour.  If 
a  man  fills  the  post  of  prime  favourite  without  being  generally 
hated  while  living,  or  generally  abused  when  dead^  he  is  entitled 
to  some  credit,  and  such  was  the  case  with  Somerset.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  talent  or  of  principle,  of  sagacity  or  of  caution ; 
but  either  by  his  manners  or  disposition,  or  by  both,  he  certainly 
made  himself  somewhat  popular  while  in  power,  and  earned  a 
good  word  in  disgrace,  and  after  death '.     Weldon  allows  him 

*  Bishop  Goodmin  confinns  Dr.  Ling«rd*i  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Romish 
clergy.  He  sajs,  '*  It  hath  since  appeared  that  divers  priests,  in  their  letters  to  Rome, 
did  much  complain  that  they  found  the  Catholics  very  desperate,  and  that  they  could 
not  persuade  them  to  any  obedience,  but  did  much  fear  they  intended  mischief."  But 
the  liishop's  statements  must  be  received  throughout  with  the  same  cautioa  as  those  of  a 
Romish  writer. 

'  The  reader  will  find  considerable  variation  in  the  general  colouring  given  to  this 
story.  The  Secret  Histories  generally  represent  Overbury  in  a  favourable  light  in  order 
to  make  the  case  blacker.  This  line  is  taken  by  Oreville  and  by  Weldon ;  and  the 
AnUeui  Coquinaria  admits  that  Weldon's  statements  on  this  point  are  tolerably 
•ecnrate.  Wilson's  attachment  to  Essex  made  him  speak  very  strongly,  and  as  Hume 
liere  rests  on  his  sole  authority  he  has  taken  his  tone.  Goodman  seems  disinclined  to 
My  much  about  the  matter.    Lingard  takes  an  exactly  opposite  view  of  the  case, 
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considerable  praise,  and  Bishop  €k)odinan  speaks  of  him  ^nfk 
marked  respect.  There  can  be  no  doubt  though,  that  in  many 
of  these  panegyrics  the  chief  object  is  to  contrast  him  invidiously 
with  Buckingham.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  take  a  man^s  character 
from  his  own  lips,  but  there  is  a  curious  letter  of  Somerset's  to 
Nortliampton  in  the  Egerton  Papers,  in  which  the  favourite 
appeals,  as  to  a  well-known  fact,  to  his  ^^  carefulness  to  preserve 
the  nobility  here,  rather  than  invade  the  right  of  any,*"  and  avers 
himself  to  be  the  courtier  ^' whose  handis  never  took  bribe.^ 
These  claims  tally  precisely  with  the  acknowledgments  of  Wd- 
don,  and  they  point  exactly  to  such  a  disposition  as  would  have 
secured  him  a  good  name  at  the  least  expense.  We  do  not  find 
it  satisfactorily  shown  at  what  particular  period  Somerset  was 
introduced  to  the  friend  whose  name  and  fate  were  afterwards  so 
notorious '.  It  must,  however,  have  been  soon  after  his  own  appear- 
ance at  court,  for  in  September,  1611,  he  was  in  disgrace  for  a 
supposed  offence  offered  to  the  queen,  which  she  never  forgot. 

Ihomas  Overbury  was  a  gentleman  of  decent  extraction,  the 
son  of  an  ancient  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.     With  the 
approbation,  and,  it  is  said,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  he  was 
early  attached  to  the  person  of  the  favourite,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  friend  and  confidant,  to  aid  him  with  his  experience,  and  espe- 
cially, in  later  times,  to  assist  him  in  that  business  of  state  which 
after  Cecil's  death  was  entrusted  to  his  hands.     That  he  dis- 
charged this  office  with  considerable  ability  is  allowed  on  all  sides, 
but  his  temper  is  represented  as  violent,  and  his  manners  as 
overbearing ;  and  it  is  clear  from  his  actions  that  he  was  both 
unprincipled  and  unscrupulous.     That  he,  as  well  as  his  master, 
was  obnoxious  to  the  queen  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  we  see 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  asserting  that  he  was  disliked  by  James. 
He  filled  the  invidious  post  of  a  favourite'^s  favourite,  with  some 
skill  and  no  extraordinary  disrepute,  for  no  mention  of  any  dis- 
turbance occurs,  excepting  the  pettish  displeasure  of  the  queen, 
in  1611.     The  year  1612  ended  well  for  him  and  his  master.. 
Cecil  was  dead ;  who,  if  he  had  done  no  more,  had  occasionally 
intercepted  the  stream  of  royal  favour  which  was  flowing  so  pro- 
fusely to  Carr.     Prince  Henry  was  dead  also,  who  was  in  soma 

abusing  Overbury  and  exculpating  Somerset  at  far  aa  he  can ;  from  no  motive,  that 
we  can  imagine,  except  his  ordinary  one  of  going  counter  to  the  received  veraion  of  A. 
story. 

'  Bacon  describes  Overbury  as  **  known  to  have  great  interest  and  strait  friendship 
with  my  Lord  Somerset,  both  in  his  meaner  fortunes  and  after."  State  Trials,  11.97^ 
Other  statements  represent  him  as  introduced  to  Somerset  by  James.  Mr.  Brewer  has 
printed  (from  Birch's  collection)  a  letter  from  Overbury  to  Salisbury,  showing  that  his 
disgrace  was  in  Sept.  1611,  and  also  one  Arom  the  queeoi  in  which  she  stylea  him  "lAcf 
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degree  a  rival,  though  perhaps  not  an  enemy.  There  does  not  in 
£M:t  seem  to  have  been  any  party  formed  against  Garr,  as  long  as 
he  held  merely  the  first  place  in  his  sovereign's  affections,  without 
being  prominently  set  forward  as  his  counsellor.  Weldon  says, 
that  as  James  was  notoriously  bent  on  a  favourite,  schemes  were 
tried  by  aU  parties  to  get  the  appointment,  but  that  when  the 
place  was  accidentally  filled  by  Carr,  they  acquiesced  in  the  for- 
tuitous settlement  of  the  question. 

Now,  however,  during  the  vacancy  of  offices  which  ensued  on 
the  death  of  Salisbury,  considerable  jealousy  arose  between  the 
Howards — Suffolk  and  Northampton,  and  the  favourite,  and  in 
this  interval  of  ministerial  anarchy,  the  services  of  Overbury  were 
in  great  demand.  It  is  needless  to  recite  that  at  this  period 
Carr  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  Lady  Frances 
Howard,  daughter  of  Suffolk,  and  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The 
question  iq>pears  to  have  been  regarded  at  court  simply  as  one  of 
convenience,  James,  though  he  had  contrived  the  original  match 
between  Essex  and  his  lady,  was  glad  to  please  his  favourite,  and 
anxious  to  embrace  what  he  thought  so  simple  a  method  of  re- 
conciling parties.  Suffolk  and  Northampton,  the  lady's  father 
and  uncle,  made  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Lady  Essex  should  sue  for  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  and  marry  Carr.  The  only  dissentient  was  Overbury, 
who,  though  he  had  been  the  chief  abettor  in  the  previous  pas- 
sages between  Carr  and  the  lady,  was  averse  to  the  project  of  a 
marriage,  which  he  opposed  with  much  violence  of  temper  and 
language,  using  the  remarkable  threat,  that  he  both  could  and 
would  throw  a  fatal  obstacle  in  its  way.  It  is  not  difficult,  of 
course,  to  discover  considerations  which  might  have  influenced 
him  in  this  conduct,  apart  from  any  of  the  more  respectable 
motives  which  some  writers  have  given  him  credit  for.  No  act, 
however,  of  overt  hostility  was  committed  towards  him  till  the 
21st  of  April,  when  he  was  suddenly  sent  to  the  Tower.  The 
reason  given  for  his  arrest  was  his  refusal  of  an  embassy  which 
the  king  had  just  offered  him.  It  happens  that  we  possess  a 
remarkable  letter  of  Sir  H.  Wotton's,  written  the  day  after,  in 
which  he  states  that  Overbury,  only  two  hours  before  his  com- 
mitment, had  told  him  with  his  own  mouth  that  he  '^  conceived 
himself  never  better  of  his  own  fortunes  and  ends,'' — a  remark 
very  characteristic  of  the  man's  presumption.  No  sooner  was 
he  imprisoned  than  the  formal  suit  for  a  divorce  was  instituted, 
and  the  reouisite  sentence  obtained,  not  without  great  notoriety 
and  scandal*  The  proceedings  lasted  nearly  six  months,  and  just 
as  they  terminated  Overbury  expired  in  the  Tower,  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1613.    That  his  death  should  at  once  be  attributed 
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to  poison  was  not  remarkable,  since  few  deaths  of  eminent  penoni 
occur  unattended  with  similar  suspicions.  On  the  26th  of 
December  following,  Garr,  created  Earl  of  Somerset  for  the  occa- 
sion, was  married  to  the  divorced  countess, — a  proceeding 
somewhat  unreservedly  stigmatized  even  at  the  time.  Such  are 
the  bare  circumstances  of  the  first  part  of  this  drama. 

The  year  1614,  though  a  stormy  period  in  parliamentf  was  not 
attended  with  any  remarkable  events  at  court,  excepting  tha 
death  of  Northampton,  who  expired  in  July.  The  marriage  of 
Somerset  had  produced  the  desired  effect  in  reconciling  the  court 
factions,  and  things  went  on  pretty  smoothly  till  the  spring  of 
the  next  year  1615.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  Qeorge  Vilhers  was 
sworn  in  as  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  which  was  the 
first  step  in  the  rapid  rise  of  the  new  favourite.  This  was  a 
sufficient  indication  that  the  royal  favour  was  at  least  divided,  if 
not  transferred.  On  the  1st  of  August  Somerset  was  arrested 
in  the  royal  presence  at  Boyston,  charged  with  being  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

The  particulars  were  soon  public.  It  transpired  that  the 
scheme  of  offering  Overbury  an  ambassadorship,  and  persuading 
him  to  refuse  it,  had  been  preconcerted,  in  order  to  get  him  into 
the  Tower.  When  he  was  there,  it  was  contrived  to  surround 
him  with  agents  in  the  plot.  Wade,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
was  removed,  and  Sir  Gervase  Elwes  appointed  in  his  room.  A 
man  named  Weston  had  been  placed  in  particular  attendance  on 
the  prisoner,  and  this  man  had  poisoned  him.  The  poisons  were 
furnished  to  Weston  by  the  countess,  who  had  procured  them 
from  Franklin,  an  apothecary,  by  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Turner, 
a  woman  of  infamous  character,  who  had  also  been  instrumental 
in  the  scandalous  transactions  preceding  the  divorce.  These 
operations  had  extended  over  a  spaco  of  nearly  five  months, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  poisons  had  been  periodically 
administered,  till  at  last  they  took  effect.  The  circumstances  of 
the  discovery  are  differently  told.  By  some  it  is  said  that  the 
aijotheeary's  boy,  who  had  been  shipped  off  for  safety'^s  sake  to 
Inlanders,  had  there  divulged  particulars  which  Trumbull,  our 
ambassador  in  those  parts,  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  secre- 
tary Winwood.  Other  statements  allege,  that  the  secretary^ 
happening  to  meet  Sir  Grervase  Elwes  at  dinner  at  Lord  Shrews- 
bury's, learnt  from  him  enough  to  lead  to  the  whole  disclosure '. 

*  This  is  the  version  given  by  D^Ewes  of  the  matter,  and  Bacon  said  the  same  at  the 
trial.  Somerset  also,  in  writing  to  James  after  his  sentence,  describes  Elwet  as  "the 
worst  deserver  in  this  business ;  an  unoffended  instrument  might  have  prevented  all 
after-mischief,  who  for  his  own  ends  suffered  it,  and  by  the  like  arts  afterward! 
betrayed  it.'*  Cabala,  222.  Weldon  and  Wilson  give  the  story  of  the  apotheoury't 
boy,  and  they  are  followed  by  Hume. 
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Winwood  Gommnnicated  the  matter  to  the  king,  who  sent  for 
Coke,  to  whom  he  committed  the  investigation.  The  result  was 
the  apprehension  of  Somerset,  as  we  have  stated.  Between  the 
19ih  of  October  and  the  9th  of  December,  Weston,  Mrs.  Turner, 
Sir  Q,  Elwes,  and  Franklin  were  all  tried  and  executed.  Somerset 
and  his  countess  were  detained  in  prison  till  the  24th  of  the  next 
May.  In  the  interval  the  earl  and  countess  were  subjected  to 
repeated  private  examinations,  Bacon  being  the  chief  agent  in 
the  business.  It  was  clear  that  the  king  wished  to  avoid  a  trial, 
and  to  that  end  Somerset  was  advised  to  plead  guilty,  by  a  pros- 
pect of  pardon,  but  this  he  refused  to  do  *.  It  was  also  clear, 
nowever,  that  he  was  as  much  averse  to  a  trial  as  the  king,  but 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  humour  his  majesty  on  his  own  terms. 
To  gain  his  end,  he  solicited  an  interview,  or  permission  to  cor- 
respond privately.  When  these  requests  were  denied,  he  em- 
ployed menaces,  and  threatened  to  make  disclosures  if  he  were 
put  on  his  trial.  At  last  he  feigned  sickness  and  madness,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  He  and  his  wife  were  convicted,  the  latter 
pleading  guilty,  but  both  received  pardon. 

Such  are  Uie  ascertainable  details  of  this  scandalous  story ;  a 
story  which  originated  and  supplied  all  the  libels  of  the  day« 
For  it  is  upon  this  that  all  the  Secret  Histories  turn,  it  being  con- 
nected in  some  of  them  with  other  crimes  equally  black,  but  not 
eaually  clear,  and  made  to  ramify  through  all  the  court  intrigues 
ot  this  portion  of  the  reign.     And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
mysterious  circumstances  of  the  transaction  remain  unexplained, 
which  perplex  the  best  judgments  of  modem  historians.     These 
relate  to  certain  secrets  of  which  both  Overbury  and  Somerset 
declared  themselves  the  possessors,  and  with  the  disclosure  of 
which  Overbury  first  threatened  Somerset,  and  Somerset  after- 
wards threatened  the  king.     It  has  been  inferred,  from  these 
circumstances,  that  all  three  parties  were  conscious  of  some 
criminal  deed,  either  perpetrated  or  planned,  which  would  not 
bear  the  light ;  that  Overbury  was  first  put  out  of  the  way,  with 
the  kinff^s  sanction,  to  prevent  his  telhng  tales;  and  that  the 
publication  of  these  matters  was  what  the  earl  tlireatencd,  and 
the  king  feared,  on  his  trial.     Such  is  the  opinion  formed  by  Mr. 
Hallam. 

Unfortunately  the  histories  which  should  help  to  enlighten  us 
OQ  these  points  are  of  little  service,  being  mainly  taken  up  with 

'  Jameji  was  very  cautious  and  niggardly  in  his  promises  to  Somerset  He  seems 
to  have  been  afraid  of  public  opinion  if  he  showed  him  too  much  lenity.  Bacon,  that 
tbe  king's  word  might  not  be  compromised,  suggested  that  these  promises  should  be 
■^ded  "by  the  mesieDger,  as  from  himself;"  so  that  they  might  afterwards  be 
npudiated.    See  bit  latter  to  Buckingham  of  May  6.    Works,  IV.  $24.  Ed.  1740. 
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gossip  and  anecdote,  to  the  exclusion  of  such  &cts  and  dates  as 
we  might  base  our  judgment  on.     Our  chief  materiab  are  the 
details  to  be  ^thered  from  Bacon''s  letters,  and  the  State  Trials. 
The  insufficiency,  at  first  sight,  of   the  motives  generally 
alleged  for  the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  OTerboiy,  par- 
ticularly as  they  regard  Somerset  himself,  may  certainly  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that  there  were  others  working  more  secretly.     As  &r 
as  the  Countess  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in 
supposing  that  a  woman  of  strong  passion  and  violent  temper 
should  be  ready  to  resort  to  any  extremities  ag^nst  a  man  mo 
had  threatened  to  defeat  her  fSEivourite  schemes,  and  who  had 
spoken  of  her  in  terms  of  unmeasured  insult  and  abuse.     And  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  part  taken  by  the  earl  in  the 
business  is  no  more  than  may  be  explained  by  the  well-known 
fact,  that  her  influence  over  him  was  unbounded,  and  more  than 
sufficient  to  secure  such  co-operation.     That  a  woman  should  be 
abetted  by  her  paramour  in  an  act  of  sanguinary  revenge  against 
a  man  who  had  offended  them  both,  is  not  very  strange.    Still 
the  question  will  recur,  Why  were  such  extraordinary  means 
employed  \    Surely,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  nobleman  could  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  confidant,   or  a 
fractious  counsellor,  without  having  recourse  to  such  a  complica- 
tion of  intrigues.     And  even  if  nothing  short  of  his  death  would 
expiate  his  offences,  it  could  hardly  have  been  necessary  to  bring 
this  about  in  the  Tower,  and  by  means  of  the  king^s  lieutenant; 
a  circuHLstance  which  was  actually  pressed  on  the  trial  as  a 
great  aggravation  of  the  murder.    If  Overbury  did  really  threaten 
to  stop  the  marriage,  it  may  be  said  that  he  must  have  had 
possession  of  some  secret  to  reveal    which  would  Iiave  been 
Somersefs  ruin ;  for  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Linsard,  that  this 
referred  merely  to  his  power  of  exposing  the  previous  criminality 
of  the  parties,  is  quite  improbable.     There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  lady^s  friends,  and  the  king,  and  all  in  fact  who  were 
interested  in  the  matter,  were  already  pretty  well  aware  of  the 
antecedent  circumstances,  which  were  not  likely  to  be  scrutinized 
with  any  rigid  severity.     Nor  was  it  probable  that  0verbury''8 
single  testimony  to  this  effect,  when  opposed  by  all  the  weight  of 
the  other  side,  would  have  been  allowed  such  consideration  as  to 
impede  the  marriage.     Still   we  may  conceive,  without  much 
difficulty,  that  an  overbearing  favourite,  who  presumed  that  all 
liis  mastcr\s  past  successes  and  future  hopes  were  alike  attri- 
butable to  his  counsels,  might,  in  a  fit  of  exasperation,  use  big 
words  and  threatening  language,  without  any  such  definite  mean- 
ing as  in  this  case  has  been  inferred.     For  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  in  the  state  affairs  which  Somerset  and  Overbury  had 
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transacted  together  for  the  twelve  months  previous,  many  con- 
fidential communications  must  have  taken  place;  nor  is  it  un- 
likelv,  considering  the  times  and  the  reign,  that  some  of  these 
involTed  subjects  never  intended  to  be  made  public.  Bacon,  in 
his  speech  for  the  prosecution,  pressed  this  point  strongly,  but 
that  was  merely  to  prove  malice  in  Somerset.  And  if  his 
instructions  were  to  mislead  the  court  (as  Mr.  Ilallam  supposes), 
this  would  go  to  show  the  contrary.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  think 
that  the  first  of  the  four  conclusions  which  Mr.  Hallam  lays 
down  as  established,  viz.  that  Overbury''s  death  was  occasioned 
not  merely  by  Lady  Somerset^'s  revenge,  but  by  his  possession  of 
important  secrets,  which  he  had  threatened  to  divulge — remains 
stiU  uncertain. 

Even  less  are  we  inclined  to  conclude  that  James  was  a  con- 
senting party  to  this  murder.     The  Secret  Histories  give  us  very 
little  insight  into  the  real  state  of  things  at  Court,  and  wc  have 
few  means  of  learning  how  Overburj'  was  regarded  by  James,  and 
whether  the  king^s  feelings  towards  him  undcnvent  any  change, 
and  if  so,  at  what  period.     That  Overbury  was  obnoxious  to  the 
queen  and  prince  Henry,  as  Bacon  averred  in  his  speech,  is  pro- 
bable enough,  but  we  have  found  no  good  authority  for  Dr.  Lin- 
gard'^8  statement,  that  he  could  never  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
king.     Sir  Henry  Wotto^s  letter,  before  quoted,  observes  that 
James  had  a  good  while  been  disgusted  with  the  said  gentleman, 
bat  this  is  mere  gossip,  teld  without  much  information,  as  the 
rest  of  the  letter  shows.     That  James  proposed  to  send  him  on 
an  embassy,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  ISomerset  wished  to  be  rid 
of  him,   is  no   doubt  true,   and  perhaps  he  not  unreluctantly 
punished  his  refusal  by  sending  him  to  tne  Tower ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Somerset  could  have  procured  the  king^s  co-operation 
thus  far  upon  very  ordinary  pretences.    Our  best  evidence  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  conduct  of  James  at  the  disclosures.     The  first 
hint  of  the  murder,  and  the  first  clue  to  the  conviction  of  the 
parties  concerned,  was  given  privately  to  the  king  by  Winwood, 
and  it  was  then  clearly  in  his  power  to  have  stifled  the  inquiry. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  he  at  once  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  original  informant,  then  committed  the  investigation  of 
the  business  to  Coke,  the  most  intractable  as  well  as  the  keenest 
of  his  judges,  and  afterwards  took  extraordinar}-  pains  in  cliarg- 
ing  them  all  to  omit  no  point  whatever  in  the  thorough  sifting  of 
the  business.     These  circumstances  we  think  irreconcilable  with 
the  supposition  that  the  king  himself  was  a  party  to  the  murder. 

The  question  of  Somerset's  hold  upon  the  king  is  a  more  intri- 
cate one,  and  its  decision  may  in  some  degree  affect  that  above 
discussed,  since  if  there  were  any  momentous  secret  between  the 

VOL.  v. — NO.  IX. — MARCH,  1846.  L 
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earl  and  James,  it  is  highly  probaUe  that  Overbuiy  also  shaied 
it.  Of  the  transactions  concerning  Somerset'^s  trial,  which  gave 
rise  to  these  suspicions,  lire  collect  a  most  curious  record  from  the 
State  Trials,  ana  from  Bacon's  letters.  The  minor  criminals  were 
no  sooner  despatched,  than  the  case  of  Somerset  and  his  lady 
was  taken  into  consideration.  Four  months  were  ^>ent  in  private 
examinations  and  in  negotiations,  the  management  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  Bacon«  The  first  of  his  letters — some  of  which  are 
addressed  to  the  king,  and  some  to  Buckingham — ^is  dated  Jan. 
22,  ICIG,  and  refers  to  a  conversation  just  had  with  his  Miuesty 
on  the  matter.  They  are  continued  down  to  the  trial  in  May. 
From  these  documents  it  may  be  inferred,  first,  that  James 
was  anxious  to  procure  a  conviction,  and  somewhat  doubtful  of 
such  an  issue.  For,  however  little  question  may  now  be  made 
about  the  guilty  consent  (to  say  the  least)  of  Somerset,  yet  such 
was  not  the  universal  opinion  then,  nor  afterwards.  Even 
AVeldou  gives  as  his  own  belief,  and  that  of  most  others,  that  the 
earFs  part  in  the  deed  went  no  further  than  the  imprisonment. 
Nor  do  we  tliink  it  certain  that  the  evidence  on  which  he  ^"as 
found  guilty  would  procure  his  conviction  in  a  court  of  justice  at 
the  present  day.  Bacon  tells  the  king  that  this  evidence,  though 
of  a  "  good  strong  thread,*"  needs  to  be  well  woven  and  spun  to- 
gether, lie  proposed  also  that  the  Countess  should  be  tned  last, 
lest  she  should  say  any  thing  towards  clearing  her  husband,  and 
that  any  digression  of  hers  to  this  effect  should  be  silenced. 
And  in  a  very  remarkable  letter  of  April  28th,  he  discusses  what 
plans  would  be  best  in  the  various  events  of  the  trial.  To  this 
arc  affixed  the  king'^s  marginal  notes,  or  apostilles.  If  Somerset 
should  make  a  clean  conscience  and  confess  beforehand,  James 
nilll  whites  that  ilie  public  trial  sliould  begom  through  If  the  lady 
c(infesses,  and  the  earl  pleads  not  guilty,  and  is  found  guilty,  (as 
Bacon  "  thinlvs  likeliest,""  and  as  really  happened,)  James  wishes 
for  stay  of  judgment.  If  he  refuses  to  plead  at  all,  time  is  to  be 
;^iven  hiui  to  change  his  mind ;  and  if  he  be  acquitted  (which 
Bacon  "  should  be  very  sorry  it  should  happen'")  the  lord  steward 
is  to  remand  him  to  the  Tower,  to  be  questioned  further  in  the 
St;ir-chaiuber,  on  other  high  and  heinous  offences,  though  not 
rapitaL  Now  from  all  this  it  may  be  inferred,  secondly,  that 
•JaiiHs  Iiud  no  wish  to  stop  a  public  trial,  nor  any  desire  to  re- 
move or  silence  Somerset  by  death  ;  though  he  wished  him  to  owe 
liis  safety  not  to  a  public  acquittal,  but  to  such  an  exercise  of  the 
royal  mercy  as  would  secure  his  future  dependence  and  respect. 

It  becomes  then  a  question  for  decision,  whether  all  this  post- 
poiKfinent  of  the  trial  and  packing  of  the  evidence,  and  previous 
jK'gotiations  with  the  prisoner,  does  not  evince  a  consciousness 
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that  the  earl  could,  if  he  so  pleased^  have  made  disclosures  preju^ 
dicia]  to  the  kiDg''s  credit ;  or  whether  such  passages  may  not  be 
explained  by  the  customs  of  the  times  in  such  matters,  by  the 
peculiar  fondness  of  James  for  searching  out  causes  and  trying 
conduaiona,  and  by  his  anxiety  to  show  that  his  justice  could 
reach  the  highest  head  in  the  land,  coupled  with  his  reluctance  to 
proceed  rigorously  against  an  old  favourite,  with  whom  he  was 
perhaps  not  very  grievously,  and  certainly  not  implacably, 
offended.  That  he  did  entertain  serious  apprehensions  of  what 
Somerset  might  say  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Independently  of  the 
testimony  of  Weldon — now  confirmed — as  to  his  restlessness 
pending  the  trial,  we  collect  that  the  instructions  given  privately 
to  Bacon  by  the  king  were,  to  prevent  him  from  becoming 
desperat€j  and  to  persuade  him  that  his  fair  treatment  in  tho 
Tower,  and  the  lenient  handling  of  his  case  before  the  peers, 
were  the  result  of  his  Majesty^s  intercession ;  while  Bacon  sug- 
gests that  when  he  is  actually  on  his  trial,  he  should  be  reminded 
that  any  attempt  to  tax  tho  king  would  be  followed  by  his  being 
immediately  removed  from  the  bar,  and  deprived  of  his  chance  of 
pardon  *.  The  question  is,  not  whether  James  was  alarmed  at 
oomerset^s  menaces — for  that  is  clear  enough — ^but  whether  what 
he  feared  was  the  publication  of  some  great  and  horrible  state- 
secret,  or  merely  such  a  general  exposure  as  six  yoars^  unreserved 
intimacy  would  enable  any  favourite  to  make,  and  James,  least  of 
all  monarchs,  was  of  a  character  to  sustain.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  the  latter  supposition  the  less  improbable. 

The  opinions  of  contemporaries,  and  of  older  writci*s,  especi- 
ally of  the  Secret  Histories,  were  certainly  the  other  way.  But 
their  suspicions  pointed  in  a  direction  which  we  know  to  be  false. 
It  was  then  rumoured  that  prince  Henry  was  carried  off  by  poi- 
son, administered  by  Somerset,  with  the  connivance  of  James.  Wo 

*  It  is  clear  that  Somerset  did  at  last  go  to  trial  without  giving  any  promise  whatever 
of  good  behaviour,  and  that  the  king  and  his  advisers  were  still  in  suspense  as  to  his 
course.  So  that  it  might  be  inferred  that  James's  dread  of  what  Somerset  could  disclose, 
was  less  than  his  dread  of  what  the  public  would  say  if  he  were  not  tried  at  all.  Our 
readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  supposed  secret  has  been  alluded  to  by  Bacon  in  an 
eipostulatory  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Coke  when  the  latter  was  in  disgrace  after  the  trial. 
Here  follow  the  mysterious  words :  **  This  crime  was  second  to  none  but  the  powder- 
ploL  That  would  have  blown  up  all  at  one  blow,  a  merciful  cruelty  :  this  would  have 
done  the  same  by  degrees,  a  lingering  but  sure  way  :  one  by  one  might  be  called  out 
till  all  opposers  had  been  removed.  Besides,  that  other  plot  was  scandalous  to  Rome, 
making  popery  odious  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  ;  this  had  been  scandalous  to  the 
Cnilh  of  the  whole  Gospel;  and  since  the  first  nullity  to  this  instant,  when  justice  hath 
ber  hands  bound,  the  Devil  could  not  have  invented  a  more  mischievous  practice  to  our 
State  and  Church  than  this  hath  been,  and  is  like  to  be.  God  avert  the  evil !"  These 
words  to  us  are  quite  hieroglyphics.  The  letter  too  implies  that  Coke  knew  what  the 
crime  was,  and  had  erred  in  alluding  to  it.  But  Coke's  allusion  is  known  to  have 
been  to  the  murder  of  Prince  Henry ;  which  is  also  known  to  be  a  groundless  story. 
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happen  to  have  the  best  evidence  possible  in  such  a  case  that  he 
died  of  a  malignant  fever,  but  it  is  not  very  consolatory  to  the 
student  of  history  to  observe  that  if  wc  had  not,  fortunately,  got 
this  conclusive  authority,  we  should  have  been  inevitably  led  to 
an  opposite  determination,  by  an  accumulation  of  testimony  on 
the  other  side.  So  strange  is  the  concurrence  of  evidence,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  to  this  point,  and  so  conveniently  would  the 
hypothesis  explain  much  of  what  we  have  now  been  so  unsatisfac- 
torily discussing,  that  wc  have  at  times  been  tempted  to  suppose 
that  Somerset  and  his  miserable  quacksalvers,  \^o  were  clearly 
quite  ignorant  of  the  power  of  poisons,  Iiad  perhaps  been  tam- 
pering, though  ineffectually,  with  the  prince^'s  life ;  that  the  will 
was  theirs,  though  the  deed  was  not ;  and  that  they  at  last  attri- 
buted to  their  spells  and  powders  a  death  which  came  by  the  visi- 
tation of  God.  But  we  cannot  discover  any  considerations  to 
explain  such  an  atrocious  attempt.  Though  no  congeniality  of 
temper  or  habit  made  the  young  prince  a  companion  for  his 
father,  yet  no  serious  qoaFcel  between  them  is  related,  and  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  we  should  be  without  record  of  any  such  dif- 
ferences as  would  make  a  proverbially  kind-hearted  monarch  de- 
vise the  murder  of  his  eldest  son.  And  if  Henry  had  no  high 
place  in  his  father^s  every-day  affections,  yet  this  very  circum- 
stance would  remove  the  rivalry  and  disarm  the  jealousy  of  the 
favourite.  Birch  showed  great  judgment  in  selecting  the  bio- 
graphy of  this  young  prince  as  a  subject  for  his  pen,  for  he  was  a 
very  remarkable  person,  and  perhaps  even  the  death  of  prince 
Arthur,  a  century  before  him,  had  hardly  more  effect  than  his  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  English  people  and  the  English  Church.  But 
though  he  showed  abundant  indications  of  his  spirit,  yet  there  is 
not  evidence  that  he  formed  any  party,  or  that  any  party  was 
fonned  against  him,  or  that  he  raised  any  enemies  of  such  power 
and  malice  as  to  bring  about  his  destniction. 

Some  writers,  in  relating  the  particulars  of  this  catastrophe, 
without  precisely  denying  the  consent  of  Soniereet  to  the  murder, 
have  insinuated  their  belief,  that  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  the 
Earl  were  owing  mainly  to  court  factions  and  intrigues  ;  that  he 
had  disgusted,  by  the  haughtiness  of  his  demeanour,  a  powerful 
party,  wlio  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  effecting  his  ruin ; 
and  that  the  king  was  no  ways  unwilling  to  be  rid  of  an  old 
favourite,  and  make  room  for  a  new  one.  Dr.  Lingard  evidently 
inclines  to  sucli  an  opinion,  and  Bishop  Goodman  expresses  it 
without  hesitation.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  some  such  conclusion 
was  commonly  accepted  at  tlie  time.  Wlien  the  first  criminal 
suffered,  who  was  Weston,  five  gentlemen  rode  up  to  the  gallows, 
and  endeavoured  to  diaw   from  him,  in  his  last  moments,  an 
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avowal  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge ;  a  proceeding 
which  was  afterwards  punished  as  an  '^  attempt  to  slander  the 
king^s  justice.^^  It  may  be  noticed  too,  that  ail  accounts  of  the 
discovery  of  the  murder  concur  in  giving  the  chief  credit  of  it  to 
Winwood,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Somerset's.  And  it  is  clear,  from 
Bacon's  Oorrespondence,  that  Buckingham  was  actively  interfer- 
ing in  the  matter,  either  by  conveying  the  king's  wishes,  or  sug- 
gesting his  own ;  an  influence  which  Somerset  himself  alludes  to 
with  obvious  apprehension,  in  the  least  obscure  part  of  his  famous 
letter  to  the  king.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  much  of 
the  zeal  displayed  in  these  transactions,  arose  from  other  motives 
than  a  love  of  justice,  but  we  hardly  think  that  any  desire  to  be 
rid  of  a  discarded  favourite,  can  be  shown  to  have  had  much 
influence  upon  James.  The  Secret  Histories,  with  all  their 
scandal,  do  not  tell  us  precisely  when  the  king  first  saw  Buck- 
ingham, or  when  Somerset's  splendour  was  first  observed  to  wane. 
But  it  is  clear,  that  even  after  Buckingham's  establishment  in 
the  royal  favour,  Somerset  had  still  considerable  power  and  place, 
nor  do  we  think  it  unlikely  that  James  would  willingly  have  kept 
them  both  about  him.  It  is  even  alleged,  though  on  no  good 
authority,  that  he  did  desire  his  favourites  to  be  good  friends  to 
each  other,  but  that  Somerset  repelled  the  advances  which 
Villiers  made '.  There  is,  however,  quite  enough  in  the  king's 
conduct  at  the  trial,  to  show  that  Somerset  had  not  lost  favour  as 
well  as  credit.  Though  James  perhaps  was  less  scrupulous  on 
these  points  than  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  might  not  have  thought 
it  the  necessary  duty  of  a  Christian  man  to  kill  one  favourite 
before  he  took  another ;  yet  if  his  friendship  had  been  altogether 
gone,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  why  he  should  step  out  of 
his  path  to  save  him  from  a  just  death,  or  restore  him  his  forfeit 
inheritance.  It  is  now  well  known  too,  that  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  he  made  overtures  towards  reinstating  him  completely  at 
court,  and  superseding  Buckingham  in  his  favour. 

The  reader  has  probably,  by  this  time,  looked  long  enough  at 
this  atrocious  crime,  and  he  will  readily  conceive  what  a  bound- 
less source  of  libel  and  scandal  it  afterwards  proved.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  divorce,  the  complication  of  the  plot,  the  details 
of  the  crime,  the  accident  of  the  discovery,  all  combined  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  illustrations  of  God's  revenge  against 
Murther ;  while  the  mystery  hanging  over  it,  and  implicating  the 
kbg's  own  pei*son,  supplied  the  Puritans  and  Bepublicans  with 
a  never-failing  topic  against  courts  and  sovereigns.     Never  was  a 

'  Such  if  Weldon'f  statement,  but  it  is  clear  from  his  narrative  of  this  catastrophe 
that  be  knew  UtUe  about  the  particulars. 
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inurdor  attended  with  circumstances  so  extraordinarr,  or  B9 
niandlouHly  attractive  to  the  vulgar.  For  five  months,  sevea 
penwns  were  ificessantly  engapred  in  poisoning  one  man.  They 
wen;  not  adepts  in  toxicologv'  it  is  clear,  yet  their  eflTorts  were 
reasonably  vigorous.  They  gave  liini  big  spiders,  cantharideBi 
vihiUi  arsenic,  mercury'  sublimate,  and  rosafnar.  These  ther 
a4lininiht<.*red  uninterruptedly — ^^'^eston  in  his  daily  food,  the 
Countess  in  tarts  and  jellies,  which  she  sent  from  her  own  house. 
One  dsiy  a  servant  was  entnisted  with  a  great  pie  to  take  domi 
to  the  Tower.  NV^ith  the  irrepressible  instinct  of  his  class,  tbe 
wreUrh  stuck  his  thumb  through  the  crust,  and  sucked  it.  The 
tn.'at  cost  him  his  nails,  but  saved  him  his  life.  At  the  cxanu- 
nations,  (*oke,  who  was  bullying  every  body,  came  in  turn  to  him; 
^^  And  you  too  had  a  hand  in  this  poisoning  business,^  said  he; 
**  If  it  jileast;  you,  my  Lord/'  replied  the  fellow,  "  I  only  had  a 
finger,  and  for  that  I  lost  my  nails  and  my  hair  I"**  The  answenis 
HO  dt.^cisive  that  lu*  was  no  more  troubled.  The  cxtraordinay 
aspect  of  the  facts  alleged  for  the  prosecution,  that  a  man  should 
Ixi  gorged  with  venom  for  twenty  weeks,  and  live,  did  not  escape 
the  st^anrhing  (fye  of  J  {aeon  in  conducting  the  case.  He  thoupit 
it  nec<?ssary  to  offer  some  explanation.  He  said  that  the  firet 
poisons  being  ineffectual,  became  antidotes;  that  as  they  did  not 
kill,  tlu^y  savcid;  and  rendered  the  body,  like  that  of  Mithridatcs, 
impervious  to  all  that  were  subsequently  administered ;  an  argu- 
ment which,  pcThaps,  in  the  days  of  homa>opathy,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered altogether  vain.  After  all,  Franklin  declared  on  his 
trial,  that  thev  coiM  vot  poison  Overburv.  and  that  he  vra8 
smothered. 

King  James'^s  contemporaries  might  have  engaged  themselves 
in  chronicling  mon?  imi)ortnnt  matters  than  such  tales  as  these. 
One  of  tlu^  earliest  of  the  Secret  Histories,  that  bearing  thenanic 
of  1^'ulke  (ilreville,  does  purj)ort  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  State  of  Englan<l,  and  the  Kelation  it  had  to  other 
l*rovinc(»s,  but  its  contents  display  not  the  slightest  waiTant  for 
this  promising  title.  There  was  impending  at  this  period  a  great 
change  in  the  Halations  of  the  states  of  l*]urope  to  each  other. 
A  century  had  elapstMl  since  l^Vrdinantl  the  Catholic,  profiting  by 
the  lessons  of  his  craft v  father,  .John  of  Ara'jon,  had  substituted 
accnMlited  and  fonnal  rej)resentatives  at  foreign  courts,  for  the 
secret  agents  employinl  by  I^ouis  XI.,  and  had  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  regular  diplomatic  intercouree  between  states, 
which  becomes  a  distinguishing  feature  in  histoiy,  immediately 
r  the  middle  ages.  Ihit  though  embassies  abounded  in  the 
ixtccnth  century,  yet  international  politics  did  not  at  once  make 
ly  great  advance.     States  had  not  yet  fully  learnt  to  act  in 
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mccrt.  And  it  may,  we  think,  be  doubted,  whether  the  oppo- 
mts  of  the  Austro-Spanish,  and  Spanish  monarchies,  under 
harles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  possessed  clear  ideas  concerning  a 
dance  of  power,  or  whether  they  were  actuated  by  the  same 
otives  which  guided  the  adversaries  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
[.  Still  less  do  we  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  supremacy  of 
pain  was  wrested  from  her,  like  that  of  Austria  and  France 
ibsequently,  by  any  external  powers  combined  for  that  purpose. 
lulip  was  not  arrested,  hke  Ferdinand  or  Louis  XIV.,  in  a 
ctorious  career.  Spain  had  already,  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
ienth  century,  put  the  coping-stone  to  the  huge  fabric  of  her 
npire,  and  it  soon  began  to  crumble  of  itself.  A  handful  of  her 
ibjects  revolted  against  her  oppressive  rule,  and  revolted  suc- 
sssfully,  owing  to  the  aid  which  the  provoked  and  angiy  powers 
r  England  and  France  were  ready  to  bestow,  though  they  could 
ttempt  nothing  of  themselves.  The  vain  efforts  of  Spain  against 
lese  intrepid  rebels  exposed  her  weakness,  but  can  hardly  be 
lid  to  have  caused  it.  It  could  not  have  checked  the  growth  of 
er  power,  for  it  had  already  finished  growing.  Her  rapid  decline 
M  always  been  considered  an  historical  problem,  though  one 
hich,  we  think,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  solve.  13ut  the 
loses  were  internal.  The  mischief  was  visible  even  under 
liilip  II.*,  and  at  the  accession  of  Philip  IV.,  forty  years  before 
18  peace  of  the  PjTenees,  had  already  been  done.  And  so  com- 
letely  was  this  fact  recognized,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
^Hvarez,  was  to  collect  from  the  magistracy  of  each  district  of 
16  country,  a  report  of  affairs  in  their  particular  locality,  accom- 
snied  by  such  explanations  of  the  general  decline,  and  such 
iggestions  for  future  improvement,  as  they  might  feel  able  to 


The  change  that  was  now  impending  was  brought  about  by  the 
unous  Thirty  Years^  War,  of  which  James  saw  the  commcnce- 
lent,  and  might  perhaps  have  accelerated  the  issue.  In  this 
esperatc  struggle  the  states  of  Europe  leai-nt  first  the  advantage 
r  acting  in  concert,  a  lesson  which  became  the  more  important, 
B  the  great  game  of  war  was  played  with  more  pieces  than  before. 
Jurope  was  no  longer  represented  by  "  the  two  crowns."  Uol- 
ind  nad  gained,  Portugal  regained,  an  independent  existence, 
nd  the  powers  of  the  North  were  now  fir&t  brought  into  action. 

'  A  remarkable  address  from  Cortes  to  Philip  in  1594,  after  lamenting  the  decay  of 
radc  and  maoufactures,  says,  "  Lo  cual  hace  que  no  haya  ciudad  de  las  principales 
MUM  rdiKM  ni  lugar  ninguno  de  donde  no  falte  notable  vecindad,  como  se  echa  bien 
ie  Tcr  en  la  muchedumbre  de  casas  que  cstan  cerradas  y  despobladas,  y  en  la  baja 
|«  ban  dado  los  arrendamientos  de  las  pocas  que  se  arrendanan  y  habitan."  Memoirs 
f  the  Royal  Sptnish  Academy  of  History,  vi.  304. 
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1'hc  point  about  which  these  new  allies  were  mlHed,  was  at  fint 
noniinaliy  that  of  reli^pon,  and  we  think,  with  more  sincerity  on 
the  Pajiist  than  on  tlie  Protestant  side,  bnt  the  contest  quicklj 
aK^uincd  its  a.>j)ect  of  a  struggle  strictly  for  the  balance  of  power, 
anil  nligious  wars  were  never  seen  a;^n  in  Europe.  At  the 
end  of  the  centur}'  Louis  XIV.  attempted  to  disperse  the  allies, 
and  advance  his  own  interests,  by  making  it  a  war  of  religion,  bat 
in  vain  ^ 

Sow  lot  us  sec  if  we  can  briefly  supply  what  King  Jameses 
srrandal-mongor  has  omitted,  and  show  something  of  the  state  of 
lOn^land,  and  the  relation  it  had  to  other  provinces  in  these 
times.  Holland  was  the  spot  to  which  all  eyes  were  turned. 
'J'Jio  struggle  there  was  rapidly  approaching  a  tennination,  and  it 
was  clear  thnt  the  result  would  leave  a  new  state,  capable  here- 
after of  }>eing  an  unpleasant  enemy,  or  a  serviceable  ally.  Their 
successful  stand  had  been  owing  to  England  and  France,  the  first 
of  whicli  sympathized  with  them  as  Protestants,  the  last  as  rebds. 
]3ut  from  the  beginning  the  co-operation  of  France  had  been 
more  cordial  and  more  generous,  and  excited  warmer  feelings  of 
gratitude  amongst  the  people.  The  demeanour  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  both  uncertain  and  ungracious,  and  James,  with  a  sad  lack 
of  king-craft,  made  matters  worse  than  they  were  before.  In 
his  lu^art  he  thought  the  cause  of  the  Dutch  a  bad  one,  and  that 
they  were  unjustifiably  resisting  their  rightful  sovereign.  And 
this  he  disclosed  so  clearly  that  it  was  never  forgotten.  The 
disi)osition  of  the  English  people  generally  towards  the  Dutdi 
appears  to  have  been  good,  though  arising  more  perhaps  from 
religious  sympathies,  than  those  political  considerations  which 
should  have  been  obvious  to  both  states.  It  was  not  very  pe^ 
manently  affected  even  by  the  atrocious  massacre  of  Amboyni. 
The  Dutch,  however,  did  not  return  the  friendship.  In  tii&r 
eyes  I^Vance  had  been  their  truest  friend.  This  power  they  had 
not  yet  lenrnt  to  fear,  while  they  regarded  us  with  a  dislike  and 
suspicion,  which  the  natural  rivalsliip  of  commerce  continually 
exasperated.  In  I()()8,  only  four  years  before  Louis  marched  hu 
.inny  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  De  Witt  told  Temple  that  he 
could  not  help  hesitating  at  the  idea  that  Holland  should  forsake 
France,  her  ancient  and  faithful  ally,  and  league  with  England, 
her  inveterate  foe.  It  was  not  till  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
and  the  accession  of  William,  that  the  Dutch  and  English  under- 
stood their  real  interests,  and  contracted  that  alliance  which 
remained  for  near  a  century  unbroken. 

If  there  was  any  pei-son  in  tliese  times  who  regarded  the  inter- 
im Sec  a  letter  of  Shrewsbury  to  Portland,  Shrewsbury  Corretpondence,  p.  160;  tod 
another  of  A.  Stanhope's  in  Lord  Mabon*8  Spain  under  Charles  1I.|  p.  ISOL 
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national  relations  of  Europe  witli  any  thing  like  the  judgment  of 
after  generations,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  confined  his  view  chiefly  to  France  and 
Spain,  and  to  have  considered  other  kingdoms  merely  as  affecting 
the  preponderance  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  crowns.  These  he 
thought  were  the  two  scales.  If  one  went  down,  the  other  must 
necessarily  go  up ;  and  therefore  he  aimed  at  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  own  country  through  the  depression  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  at  the  period  of  his 
mighty  preparations  for  this  purpose,  Europe  was  menaced  with 
no  danger  whatever  from  this  quarter.  Austria  and  Spain  were 
equally  feeble  :  their  united  powers  were  hardly  sufficient  to  rule 
the  dependencies  of  either.  Henry,  however,  did  pretend  to  fear 
the  overgrowth  of  Spain ;  and  he  directed  Sully  to  frighten  James 
with  the  prospect  of  a  universal  monarchy  to  be  centred  in  that 
sinking  house.  And  either  he  or  his  minister  anticipated  the 
idea  of  effectually  combining  one  half  of  Europe  in  the  cause  of 
Protestantism,  and  of  enlisting  in  the  fight  the  hitherto  secluded 

Efwers  of  Old  Scandinavia.  The  republics  of  Switzerland  and 
olland ;  that  of  Venice,  which  at  this  period  was  on  the  very 
point  of  openly  embracing  the  reformed  faith ;  the  Protestant 
princes  of  the  empire ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ; — 
these  were  the  allies  which  Henry  IV.  purposed  to  join  to  the 
whole  strength  of  France,  for  the  execution  of  his  projects. 
What  these  projects  were,  or  in  what  they  would  have  resulted, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  The  king  probably  looked  at  nothing 
but  the  debasement  of  the  Austrian  house.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  quite  ignorant  himself  of  the  geography,  history,  and 
constitutions  of  other  countries,  and,  therefore,  unlikely  to  have 
devised  any  such  scheme  as  that  famous  plan  of  dividing  all 
Europe  anew  into  fifteen  states  ^  It  signifies  little  who  was  the 
author  of  this  extraordinary  conception ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  as 
showing  how  comprehensively  politics  must  have  been  viewed 
before  any  such  idea  could  have  been  arrived  at,  as  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  continent,  and  also  as  indicating  what  centres  of 
nnion  were  thought  fittest  for  the  new  kingdoms.  Towards 
England,  the  feeling  of  France  was  tolerably  friendly,  and  it  was 
reciprocated.  The  English  people  respected  Henry  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  reformed  faith ;  a  title  which  he  affected  long  after 

*  See  it  in  Sully,  (Econ.  Roy.  c.  xix.  and  xx.  There  were  to  be  five  hereditary 
nonarchies;  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Lombardy:  six  elective 
monarchies,  the  Papacy,  the  Empire,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and 
four  republics,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Venice,  and  the  Italian  states.  The  deputies  of 
these  fifteen  states  were  to  form  a  general  council  for  Europe.  Savoy,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  had  got  a  kingdom  in  the  scramble,  and  was  to  rule  over  Lombardy.  Austria, 
Russia,  tnd  Prusaim  are  nowhere. 
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joining  the  opposite  communion.  They  sympathized  with  him  as 
the  enemy  of  Spahi,  the  ally  of  Holland,  and  the  friend  of  their 
late  queen.  Nor  do  we  doubt  but  they  woidd  willingly  have 
fought  under  his  banner,  if  James  Iiad  been  willing,  and  if  a  reli* 
gious  aspect  had  been  given  to  the  war.  In  fact,  France  at  this 
time  stood  well  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  Protestants, — a  character  which,  notwithstanding  her  perse- 
cutions at  home,  she  contrived  to  assume  in  the  Thirty  Yeare' 
War,  and  to  sustain  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Louis  XIV., 
when  he  commenced  his  subsequent  designs  against  Germany 
and  Holland, — designs  more  formidable  than  any  entertained  by 
Spain, — found  no  little  advantage  in  this  character.  It  disarmed 
the  suspicion  of  the  Dutch,  and  gave  him  a  party  in  the  veiy 
heart  of  the  Empire. 

Spain,  though,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  had  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  serious  dread  to  the  people,  was  still  regarded  with 
undiminished  hate.  The  failure  of  the  Spanish  expeditions 
against  this  country,  and  the  effectual  resistance  of  the  Dutch, 
revealed  the  weakness  of  Philip's  monarchy  ;  while  the  successful 
reprisals  of  P^lizabcth  liad  taught  the  li^nglish  to  look  on  a  Span- 
ish war  as  a  source  of  boundless  profit.  It  was  therefore  against 
the  will  of  many  that  the  treaty  with  Philip  was  concluded  at  the 
commencement  of  this  reign.  But  to  Spain  it  was  absolutely 
necessary.  This  power,  still  nominally  possessing  the  supremacy 
of  lilurope,  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  from  a  state  so  muck 
below  it  in  resources  and  extent.  "  One  Spaniard  told  us,"  says 
13ishop  Goodman,  ^^  that  he  himself  had  paid  three  thousand 
pounds  to  one  man  for  furthering  the  peace."  The  chief  ground 
of  the  national  aversion  to  Spain  was  no  doubt  its  identification 
with  the  cause  of  the  Papists.  In  the  late  reign,  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  and  the  Spanish  party  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  armada  was  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  been 
fitted  out  at  least  as  much  for  the  conversion  as  the  conquest  of 
the  island ;  and  the  unsightly  instruments  of  torture  found  on 
board  were  exhibited  as  engines  to  be  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  fires  of  Queen  Mary.  Such  conclusions  as  these 
directed  full  against  Spain  the  machine  by  which  popular  feelings 
were  then  mainly  moved.  France  was  not  equally  liable  to  the 
attack :  for  though  Henry  called  himself  a  Papist,  he  was  still  in 
league  with  all  the  Protestant  powers ;  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
subjects  were  open  and  courageous  professors  of  the  reformed 
faith.  Yet  it  is  certain,  for  all  this,  that  throughout  these  times 
a  greater  influence  was  exerted  on  the  mind  of  the  English  nation 
by  Spain  than  by  France.  It  was  the  Spanish  literature,  with 
ha  affectation,  its  conceits,  and  its  obscurity,  which  gave  the  tone 
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ours ;  a  result  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  fortunato  cntcr- 
ises  of  our  mariners,  and  partly  to  the  prepossessions  of  James 
id  the  connexions  of  the  court. 

The  conduct  and  temper  of  James  the  First  materially  afTcctcd 
le  position  of  England  amongst  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
t  the  opening  of  that  new  intercourse  between  states,  which 
llowed  upon  their  general  consolidation  after  the  middle  ages, 
le  pride  of  Henry  V  III.,  and  the  ambition  of  Wolsey,  had 
ven  considerable  prominence  to  this  island.  '^  There  was  no 
eaty,**"  says  Herbert,  "  and  almost  conventicle  in  Christendom, 
I  which  Henry  had  not  his  particular  interest."  He  retired, 
jwevcr,  about  the  middle  of  his  reign,  a  scena  in  secrefa ;  to 
ijoy  that  contemplative  tranquillity  prescribed  by  ancient  philo- 
)phy  for  the  close  of  a  public  life ;  to  guard  more  parentally  and 
pply  more  judiciously  the  resources  of  nis  people ;  and  to  relieve 
le  pomp  of  royal  duties  by  the  calm  quietude  of  domestic 
armony.  The  brief  and  troubled  reign  ot  his  feeble  successors 
;ft  them  but  little  influence  on  continental  politics,  and  the  loss 
r  Calais  seemed  to  mark  the  determination  of  England'^s  foreign 
ower.  The  vigorous  mind  and  sagacious  ministry  of  Elizabeth 
rain  raised  her  country  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  both 
iUgland  and  Holland  soon  gained  that  respect  which  is  always 
ommanded  by  successful  resistance  to  superior  strength.  The 
oeen^'s  intervention  was  sought  and  obtained  by  the  most 
owcrful  belligerents,  and  though  her  aid  was  scantily  measured 
nd  ungraciously  bestowed,  yet  its  effect  was  decisive,  and  her 
osition  was  little  less  commanding  than  that  of  her  father.  All 
bis  James  lost.  With  opportunities  far  greater  than  that  of  his 
redecessor,  he  did  not  even  retain  the  ground  she  had  won, 
tther  with  his  allies  or  with  his  subjects.  Unfortunately  his 
redilections  ran  exactly  counter  to  those  of  his  people,  and  this 
ras  an  age  when  the  predilection  of  a  sovereign  had  some  weight 
I  his  council.  He  regarded  the  Dutch  with  an  aversion  which 
eems  to  have  become  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  he  looked  up 
0  Spain  with  the  most  profound  respect.  In  Jameses  eye  the 
reatest  of  beiugs  was  a  king,  and  the  greatest  of  kings  was  the 
ing  of  Spain.  Philip  was  the  incarnation  of  kingship.  The 
peculative  absolutism  of  James  turned  with  veneration  to  a 
lonarch  of  such  vast  dominions  and  such  oriental  state,  whose 
ncontrolled  power  was  not  more  owing  to  divine  right  than  to 
lie  willing  loyalty  of  his  devoted  subjects.  No  sooner  was  he  on 
he  throne  of  Britain  than  he  anticipated  the  requisitions  of  Spain, 
nd  disclosed  his  desire  for  peace.  It  is  impossible  to  blame  his 
kstract  preference  of  peace  to  war,  but  had  he  carried  himself 
fith  greater  dignity,  he  might  have  reigned  in  peace  all  hk.  ~ 
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and  yet  retained  the  respect  of  France,  and  commanded  the 
gratitude  of  Holland. 

England  thus  played  no  part  worth  mention  in  that  protracted 
struggle,  which  changed  entirely  the  relations  of  European  states; 
and  the  great  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  base  of  the  modem 
system  of  European  politics,  was  settled  without  her  voice.     Nor 
did  she  quickly  reappear  on  the  stage  in  her  proper  character. 
Incidental  and  isolated  actions,    it  is  true,  showed  that  the 
national  spirit  was  still  the  same.     At  the  battle  of  the  Dunes, 
Morgan's  English  regiments  gave  Turenne  the  victory  over  Gond^, 
and  decided  the  forty  years^  quarrel  between  France  and  Spain. 
At  the  battle  of  Estremos  the  English  troops  defeated  Don  John 
of  Austria,  and  secured  the  house  of  Braganza  on  the  tlnx)ne  of 
Portugal '.     But  neither  Cromwell  nor  his  legitimate  successors 
advanced  England  to  her  place.     Thirty  years  later,  when  the 
designs  of  Louis  XIV.  had  thrown  all  Europe  into  combination, 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  effect  was  at  first  produced  by  the 
accession  of  this  country  to  the  league.    The  abdication  of  James 
and  the  recognition  of  William,  deprived  Louis  of  the  only 
alliance  he  could  possibly  hope  for,  and  threw  into  the  scale 
against  him  the  only  first-rate  power  that  remained.  Men  thought 
that  the  game  was  up.     Bets  were  laid  that  William  would  be  in 
Paris  before  Christmas.     Yet  the  events  of  the  campaigns  were 
very  little  changed.     The  Bufifs  beat  the  French  guards,  and  the 
Boyal  Irish  took  Namur,  but  on  the  whole  the  superiority  of 
Louis  was  as  decided  as  before.     He  never  changed  his  tone  or 
his  position.     He  dictated  the  same  terms  with  the  same  haugh- 
tiness ;   and  after  seven  years^  fighting  he  hardly  lost  ground. 
Louis  at  Byswic  was  much  the  same  person  as  Louis  at  Nimeguen. 
At  each  of  these  treaties  he  made  nearly  the  same  demands,  and 
obtained  the  same  concessions,  and  in  the  days  of  his  after 
humiliations,  he  was  almost  as  eager  to  refer  to  one  as  to  the 
other  for  the  preliminaries  of  a  new  arrangement.     It  was  Marl- 
borough that  did  all  for  us.     The  twenty  years  between  1690 
and  1710,  effected  almost  as  great  a  change  in  our  position  as  a 
similar  interval  has  ever  done  for  Spain. 

To  say  that  James  was  lightly  esteemed  by  contemporary 
sovereigns  is  probably  correct.  Yet  such  statement  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  great  censure.  He  might  be  as  much 
above  as  below  them.  Henry  IV.  had  formed  his  estimate  of 
Jameses  character  before  he  succeeded  to  the  British  throne,  and 
it  seems  from  Sully'*s  Memoirs  that  he  expected  to  have  litUe 

^  **La  vfeforto  te  debio"  fays  a  Spanish  historian,  "d  la  i^fanteria  Ifigkio,**    U 
such  a  sentence  a«  this  to  be  found  in  Toreno  ? 
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(liiHculty  in  bending  him  to  his  purposes.     In  this,  at  all  events, 

he  was  disappointed.     And  we  think  that  the  conduct  of  James 

in  his  negotiations  with  Henry  is  not  altogether  to  be  blamed. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  on  a  trifling  pretext,  and  probably  with 

no  more  definite  motive  than  a  wish  to  abase  his  rival,  Henry 

was  prepared  to  plunge  all  Europe  into  war.    James  refiised  him 

any  cordial  co-operation.    It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  he 

foresaw  that  the  balance  of  power  would  hereafter  be  liable  to 

more  disturbance  from  France  than  from  Spain,  and  that  he  was 

loth  to  aid  in  the  aggrandizement  of  a  formidable  foe.     Yet  it 

required  no  great  stretch  of  sagacity  to  discern  that  Henry^s 

allies  were  always  expected  to  give  more  than  they  got,  and  that 

the  intended  expedition  promised  little  benefit  to  Europe,  and 

less  to  England.     The  mistakes  of  James  were  oftener  in  modo 

than  in  re.     The  craft  on  which  he  so  peculiarly  prided  Iiimself 

was  the  point  of  his  chief  deficiency.     If  he  preferred  peace,  it 

was  with  the  air  of  a  man  afraid  of  war.     He  was  overreached 

in  every  negotiation.     If  he  wanted  any  thing,  he  disclosed  his 

eagerness  so  precipitately,  that  the  price  of  the  commodity  was 

sure  to  be  raised.     If  others  wanted  any  thing,  they  contrived  to 

make  the  proposal  come  firom  him,  and  managed  to  be  bribed 

into  their  own  interests.     With  his  parliament  he  was  equally 

unfortunate.     They  knew  that  his  purse  was  empty,  and  his 

purpose  infirm  ;  and  they  played  with  his  necessities,  and  laughed 

at  his  rage. 

His  sagacity  was  at  fault  even  in  forming  advantageous 
matches  for  his  children,  a  business  not  requiring,  nor  often 
employing,  a  very  high  order  of  intellect.  The  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  could  only  get  a  wife  after  much 
demur,  and  on  hard  conditions.  His  daughter^'s  marriage — a 
marriage  which  was  to  furnish  England  with  her  sovereigns  in 
after  ages — was  popular  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  bridegroom 
was  a  Protestant'.  In  its  immediate  results  a  most  unhappy 
match  it  proved,  though  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  it  had  any  share 
in  bringing  on  the  Thirty  Years'*  War.  The  unsettled  state  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  empire,  and  the  disputes  arising 

'  D*Bwes  remarks  in  his  gossiping  way,  tliat  it  was  observed  that  the  Palsgrave  was 
of  the  oldest  blood  in  Europe  excepting  the  Capets,  which  is  nearly  true.  The 
Pilatlnate  and  Bavaria  between  them  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  old  imperial 
Duchies.  Swabia  and  Franconia  died  with  the  HohenstauflTens.  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony  were  transferred  to  new  houses  in  the  Bftcenth  century,  and  Bohemia  was 
Bwrged  in  Austria.  Of  this  old  blood  of  the  Palsgrave^  was  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
iM)ttse  of  England.  If  older  blood  could  be  found  it  was  that  of  the  father.  The 
Branawick  family  were  the  lineal  representatives  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  old  depoaed 
Duke  of  Saxony,  heir  of  the  D'Estes  and  representative  of  the  Guelfs.  From  these 
^  most  indent  stocks  of  Either  and  mother  springs  our  present  royal  line. 
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daily  in  such  afiairs  from  the  incompleteness  of  fomier  tmlMB 
and  tranBactions,  rendered  it  quite  certain  that  war  must  occur 
before  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  riehts  of  the  multifarious 
Germanic  powers  could  be  arranged.  Accident  produced  the 
first  explosion  in  Bohemia,  and  when  the  sword  was  once  drawui 
perhaps  a  confidence  in  his  father-in-law''s  aid  induced  the  un- 
lucky Palatine  to  accept  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  tumult 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  dreamt  of.  This  aid  was  not 
forthcoming ;  not,  at  least,  to  such  extent  as  was  anticipated,  and 
the  backwardness  of  James  in  this  matter  is  one  of  the  points  m 
his  conduct  most  frequently  attacked.  His  son-in-law,  without 
his  advice,  luid  accepted  a  crown  with  an  unjust  title,  and  most 
precarious  tenure,     lie  was  forced  to  relinquish  it  to  its  former 

i)ORScs8or,  who  proceeded  in  retaliation  to  amerce  him  also  of 
lis  hereditar}'  dominions.  That  James  was  bound  to  aid  him  in 
his  aggressions  is  not  often  pretended,  but  even  Bolingbroke, 
amongst  otiiers,  contends  that  he  should  liave  been  effectually 
Hup])orted  in  defence  of  his  patrimony — that  he  should  have  been 
sci-eoned  from  just  punishment,  if  not  abetted  in  wrong.  The 
excitement  of  the  English  jxiople  was  outrageous.  They  insisted 
that  Britain,  without  the  co-operation  of  France,  should  recover 
a  district  in  Grormany  from  the  combined  powers  of  Austria  and 
S])2un,  conunanded  l)y  Spinola.  A  barrister  was  overheard  to 
s;iY  that  ho  was  glad  "  Goodman  Palsgrave  and  his  good  wife'' 
( 1'  rodorii'k  and  Elizabeth)  had  been  driven  from  Prague.  The 
nnnark  was  pronouncLul  a  treasonable  offence  against  the  nation. 
The  House  of  Connnons  decreed  that  the  culprit  should  be 
carried  on  hoi'st^lwck,  with  his  face  to  the  horse'*s  tail,  to  the 
])illor\\  that  ho  should  there  stand  three  several  times,  and  that 
iio  .should  juiy  a  fiiio  of  a  thousand  pounds.  On  legal  grounds  an 
appeal  was  made;  and  the  case  was  transferred  to  the  lords. 
'I  ho  Tppor  House  oonvotod  the  judgment  of  the  lower,  and 
urdorod  that  tlio  criminal  should  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory, 
hhould  bo  dogradod  from  the  estate  of  a  gentleman,  be  declared 
iiitamous,  bo  whipped  from  Westminster  to  the  Fleet,  be  fined 
livo  thousand  pounds,  and  bo  imprisoned  for  life. 

To  undoivtand  thoso  timos  aright,  it  is  necessar}*  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  vii'w,  without  a  nu»ment*s  oversight,  one  particular 
fact.  The  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  hated  Popery  more  than 
thov  foaivd  the  do\il.  or  lovod  thoir  monev,  or  cared  for  them- 
selves.  This  (^uvsion  ovorwholnuHl  every  other,  even  tliat  of  self- 
intort'st.     The  ruin  o(  tho  Komish  worship  was  an  object  cora- 

mnnl  with  wlnoh  tho  Mvurity  of  thoir  own  was  insignificant. 

thov  spurned    indulgtnioos   oxtoiulod    to    Papists,   and  hugged 
persecutions   which    Papists   sluuvd.      Ik>liugbrokc   says  ^at 
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rames  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  acting  decisively  against 
lie  Boman  Catholics  at  his  accession,  and  throwing  himself  at 
moe  into  the  arms  of  the  opposite  party.  There  can  be  no 
bmbt  but  this  was  the  way  to  win.  If  the  king  had  opened 
Murliament  by  bmning  four  papists  in  Palace- Yard,  he  might 
lave  browbeaten  Yelverton,  and  imprisoned  Digges,  and  obtained 
noney  enough  to  surfeit  all  Scotland.  Coupled  with  penalties 
igunst  recusants,  proclamations  might  have  been  issued  without 
"emonstrance,  and  impositions  levied  without  a  murmur.  For  a 
narriage  of  his  son  with  a  princess  of  Brandenburgh,  James 
nij^t  nave  taken  half  the  plate  in  the  kingdom.  And  if  Prince 
9enry  Iiad  lived  to  reign,  and  had  answered  the  expectations  of 
lis  people;  if  he  had  abolished  the  surplice  and  seized  the 
^pter-lands ;  if  he  had  joined  hands  with  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
ind  marched  twenty  thousand  men  into  Pomcrania,  we  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  he  might  have  rivalled  the  authority  as 
veil  as  the  renown  of  Louis  XIv. 

Burnet  somewhere  makes  a  remark,  that  all  the  periodical 
mtbreaks  against  the  Boman  Catholics  were  owing  to  the  horror 
with  wliich  the  nation  had  been  inspired  by  the  cruelties  under 
Mlaiy,  and  Mr.  Hallam  has  implied  his  concurrence  in  the  observe* 
Jon.  No  doubt  these  traditional  stories  wore  told  with  eifect, 
lut  other  circumstances  must  have  conspired  to  keep  these  feel- 
ngs  in  such  undiminished  force.  The  puritanical  doctrines,  which 
nany  now  openly  professed,  and  perliaps  more  preferred,  prescribed 
he  most  active  hostility  to  the  tenets  of  Borne,  and  from  this 
KNirce  flowed  most  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons^. 
Ajid  though  the  lower  and  less  educated  people  had  welcomed  the 
reformation  less  willingly,  and  lingered  amongst  the  ancient  forms 
ioore  longingly  than  those  of  better  understanding;  yet  they 
liad  now  for  many  ]^ears  been  taught  to  associate  tliis  faith 
srith  all  that  was  wicked  and  cruel.  '^  The  common  people,'*^ 
says  Goodman,  '^  did  hate  them  above  measure,  for  they  must  ever 
bave  an  object  to  their  hate.     Heretofore  the  Welsh,  the  Scot, 

*  A  nonconformist  writer  observes,  "  In  the  judgment  of  the  Puritans,  the  theo- 
logical errors  of  the  Papists  were  fatal  to  salvation,  and  their  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  relation  to  this  kingdom,  were  viewed  as  equally  subversive 
)f  its  ecclesiastical  and  civil  freedom.     Their  own  preferences  on  the  contrary  were  at 

least  home-bred  and  English." '*  The  unanimity  (in  passing  laws  against 

Papists)  we  may  hope  was  more  apparent  than  real.  It  may  have  arisen  in  part  from 
I  consciousness  that  what  was  harsh  in  the  letter  of  the  statute  would  become  tempered 
in  the  administration  of  it,  and  there  was  an  evident  fitness  in  such  proceedings  to 
Express  the  national  repugnance  to  the  proposed  alliance  with  Spain."  Vaughan*s 
Uemorialaofthe  Stuart  Dynasty,  i.  149,  273.  Af^er  this  the  Roman  Catholics  may 
Sdrly  demand  an  historian.  We  may  observe,  however,  in  passing,  that  (besides  Dr. 
Ungard's  work)  there  are  a  number  of  small  Popish  histories  of  England  for  schools 
ukd  children,  which  the  reader  may  see  enumerated  in  any  catalogue  of  Dolman'i,  and 
to  which  we  may  some  day  allude  further. 
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or  the  Spaniard,  and  the  French  upon  occasion ;  but  now  in  these 
later  times  only  the  Papists/'  When  Bacon  wanted  to  charac- 
terize the  poisoning  of  Overbury,  he  called  it  a  Popish  crime. 
When  the  prisons  were  opened  at  a  jubilee,  those  confined  for 
murder  and  Popery  were  exempted  from  the  general  release.  And 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  incidents  as  the  Gkmpowder  Treason 
and  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  were  not  ill  calculated  to  illus- 
trate such  teaching,  and  confirm  the  impressions  produced  by  it. 
If  by  designs  against  the  people  be  meant  a  ddiberate  scheme 
to  extend  the  prerogative  at  the  expense  of  the  acknowledged 
rights  of  the  subject,  such  designs  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
James.  His  idea  of  a  king  was  formed  on  the  definition  of  Jttf 
given  by  civilians.  Whatever  he  saw  wrong  he  thought  hiooself 
called  on  to  amend.  That  there  were  no  laws  against  extra- 
vagance and  folly  was  the  greater  reason,  in  his  eyes,  why  be 
should  act  without  them.  His  proclamations  were  illegal ;  but 
they  were  illegal  proclamations  against  vice.  The  crown  cannot 
interfere  with  the  elections ;  but  this  James  never  considered. 
He  thought  himself  bound  by  his  station  to  give  good  advice  to  his 
subjects ;  and  he  issued  an  order  that  they  should  choose  members 
of  parliament  neither  bankrupts  nor  outlaws,  but  good  men  from 
their  own  country  *.  He  wanted  to  unite  England  with  Scothnd 
and  to  leave  them  at  peace ;  but  he  imagined  that  both  these 
events  were  attached  to  his  person,  and  not  determinable  else- 
whore.  From  beginning  to  end  he  was  WTctchedly  deficient  in  all 
the  points  of  his  study  and  his  pride.  His  scholastic  learning 
taught  him  neither  international  law  nor  constitutional  history. 
His  philosophy  never  enabled  him  to  understand  the  most  com- 
prehensible of  people.  His  king-craft  failed  him  in  the  commonest 
negotiation.  His  astuteness  was  all  against  himself.  His  best 
contrivances  issued  in  gaining  him  credit  for  mischief  which  he 
never  intended,  and  in  misrepresenting  good  which  he  really 
meant.  With  much  learning  and  some  sagaciousness,  he  displayed 
the  manners  of  an  idiot,  and  fell  into  the  blunders  of  a  dunce. 
With  great  kindness,  good  intentions,  and  large  professions,  he 
injured  his  kingdom  and  provoked  his  subjects ;  he  was  bullied 
and  plundered  during  his  life,  and  left  an  ill-favoured  name  behind 
him. 

•  The  proclamation  touching  the  summons  of  the  first  Parliament,  for  which  James 
in  no  much  blamed,  was  drawn  up  and  revised  by  EUesmere  and  Chief  Justice  Pop)um. 
Hvv  the  Eperlon  Papers,  p.  386.  One  of  the  heads  directs  the  sheriff  not  to  snmnuMi 
any  burgexs  for  any  borough  *'  that  is  utterly  ruynated  and  decayed."  There  is  alio 
III  ihcHi'  papers  a  curious  memorandum  of  an  answer  Irom  the  heads  of  houses  of 
bridge,  concerning  the  admission  of  Scottish  students  to  fellowships,  &c.  All  the 
ie  of  the  refusal  is  thrown  on  the  fellows,  who  *'  will  be  adverse  and  backward  to 
inch  good  purpose  as  this,  because  whatsoever  is  this  way  to  be  allowed  mast  of 
ty  be  dvialked  from  them." 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  Choral  Service  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Liturgical  System 
of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Foundations  of  the  Anglican 
Communion.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  A.M.^  Hector  of 
FeUrstmo.     London  :  John  W.  Parker. 

2.  Three  Lectures  on  the  Cathedral  Service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  A.M. 

3.  An  Apology  for  the  Cathedral  Service.  London :  John 
Bohn. 

4.  The  English  Cathedral  Service.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Go. 

5.  The  Boohe  of  Common  Praier  noted.  By  John  Mebbecke. 
London :   William  Pickering. 

6.  The  whole  Psalter^  toith  the  Gregorian  Tones  adapted  to  the 
several  Psalms.     Oxford  :  Parker. 

7.  Chregorian  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Chants  adapted  to  the  Psalter 
and  Canticles^  S^c.     London  :  James  Bums. 

8.  Introits;  or  Collect  Hymns  adapted  to  the  Stated  Services  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  Abner  W.  Beown,  A.B.^  Vicar  of 
Pytchley.     London :  Bivingtons. 

No  one,  we  conceive,  is  satisfied  with  the  state  of  Church  music. 
Viewed  in  a  mere  artistical  light,  it  is  commonly  either  bad  in 
itself ;  or,  if  not  abstractedly  bad,  inappropriate ;  or,  if  suitable 
m  style,  badly  performed.     Viewed  in  a  higher  light,  as  some-   1 
thing  offered  to  God,  as  the   supposed   dedication  of  certain   v 
powers,  as  the  devotional  and  solenm  use  of  a  great  gift,  we  are   \ 
apt  to  be  pained  by  want  of  a  devotional  and  holy  tone  either  in 
the  music  itself,  or  in  the  singers.     In  short,  whether  viewed 
artistically  or  religiously,  the  state  of  our  Church  music  provokes 
our  grief  or  our  censure,  being  either  debased  in  style,  theatrical, 
and  undevotional,  or  drawled  over,  or  hurried  over,  or  sung  mecha- 
nically, or  bombastically  by  a  self-complacent  "  choir ."*^      That 
which  is  capable  in  the  highest  degree  of  quickening,  sustaining,  ^ 
deepening,  or  elevating  religious  feeling,  which,  by  its  most  pene- 
trating influences  can  cither  rouse  the  soul,  or  soothe  or  melt  it,  is 
most  times  a  disappointment  or  an  annoyance.    We  either  wince, 
or  are  weary ;  we  are  either  indifferent,  or  distressed.     It  is  the 
exception  to  be  satisfied,  to  feel  tliat  music  lias  done  its  work 
^  a  consecrated  instrument,  that  it  has  been  duly  used  as  a 
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help  to  godliness,  that  its  utmost  powers  have  been  piously  deve- 
loped, that  our  natural  notions  of  its  impressiveness  have  been 
fulfilled,  that  our  sober  dreams  of  its  capacities  as  a  spiritual 
agency  have  been  realized.  We  are  bold  enough  to  say,  that  in 
the  majority  of  cathedrals,  where  of  course  we  look  for  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  on  this  matter,  the  music  is  posi- 
tively bad  ;  that  is,  the  whole  senice  is  bad  ;  there  is  either  bad 
music,  or  unskilful  singing,  or  visible  slovenliness,  marked  and 
open  irreverence  in  those  that  take  part  in  the  service.  And  if 
cathedrals  arc  in  such  a  state,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the 
wretchedness  of  parochial  music ;  a  pilgrimage  through  paridi 
churches  would  be  a  pilgrimage  indeed  to  acute  and  sensitive  ean 
and  souls. 

And,  what  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  case,  as  regards  paro- 
chial music,  it  does  not  come  from  the  people  ;  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  congregational ;  it  is  something  exclusively  appropriated  to 
a  few,  peculiar  to  the  gallery ;  and  when  we  speak  of  desiring 
congregational  singing,  or  lament  the  want  of  it,  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  well-meant,  but  excruciating  and  inconsiderate  efforts 
of  those  to  whom  God  has  denied  the  gift  of  ear  or  voice,  or 
both ;  as  it  is,  however,  the  congregation  does  but  listen  and 
look  on  ;  and  thus  there  is  a  notion  of  exhibition  or  display  in 
the  whole  concern,  as  though  the  two  parties,  the  congregation 
and  the  choir,  occupied  the  relative  position  of  "  audience  ^  and 
"  performers."  "  The  choir,"  in  most  cases,  is  an  exalted  body, 
pewed  up,  and  curtained  round,  a  small  oligarchy,  a  distinct 
order,  not  to  be  meddled  with,  who  "  do  "  the  music.  Though 
we  desire  to  retain  *'  choirs,"  that  is,  a  body  of  well-trained  per- 
sons duly  qualified  to  lead,  not  to  represent  or  supersede,  the 
musical  part  of  the  congregation,  yet  as  long  as  they  are  sepa- 
rated in  position  from  the  main  body  of  the  congregation,  and 
raised  like  ball-room  musicians  into  an  orchestra  by  themselves, 
W)  long  shall  we  have  to  complain  of  the  utterly  uncongregational 
character  of  our  parochial  music  ;  and  the  more  it  loses  its  con- 
gregational character,  the  more  it  becomes  a  merely  professional 
affair,  the  less  will  it  partake  of  that  style  which  is  suited  to 
parochial  service. 

A  nd  yet,  while  so  seldom  satisfied,  so  often  wearied  or  dis- 
tressed, we  are  ever  expecting  great  things  from  the  powers  of 
music ;  we  all  turn  to  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  give  warmth,  life, 

t variety,  spirit  to  our  service,  and  help  to  bring  back  our  wan- 
dering thoughts,  and  lessen  our  weariness  or  our  coldness  in  the 
acts  of  prayer  and  praise.  We  have  all  our  ideal  of  the  power  of 
our  Liturgy,  as  musically  expressed.  Those  on  whom^  the  privi- 
lege of  feeling  music  has  been  bestowed,  have  the  liveliest,  we 
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might  say  the  most  enthusiastic  notions  of  its  capabilities  as  an 
aid  to  devotion  in  its  sublimest  exercise.  We  raise  before  our 
imagination  some  service,  as  it  might  be  in  a  cathedral,  where  a 
multitude  of  fervent  and  tuneful  worshippers  tossed,  as  it  were, 
in  holy  rivalry  the  waves  of  praise  from  side  to  side ;  nay,  even 
the  present  weak  and  emaciated  state  of  cathedral  service  sug- 
gests our  ideal,  and  gives  a  glimpse  of  possible  excellence,  were 
the  cathedral  system  faithfully,  vigorously,  energetically  worked 
out,  and  the  ample  endowments  turned  to  the  best  account. 

And  while  we  have  imaginary  pictures  of  the  grandeur  of  our 
musical  Liturgy  before  our  minds,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  continue  to  be  but  dreams  and  holy  fancies.  While  our 
hearts  quite  bum  within  us,  as  we  contemplate  the  efiectiveness 
of  a  service  so  performed,  a  Liturgy  so  illustrated  and  expressed, 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  actual  state  of  Church  music  should 
be  so  very  far  behind  the  ideal.  Is  it  impossible  ever  to  obtain 
one  or  two  hundred  devout  persons  skilled  in  singing  to  take 
part  in  the  cathedral  service !  Or,  taking  a  lower  standard  of 
hope,  is  it  impossible  to  see,  what  has  been  seen  in  the  Chapel  ; 
Boyal,  ''  when  the  choir,^^  we  quote  from  the  pamphlet  entitled  j 
*'  The  English  Cathedral  Service,"^  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
^^  consisted  of  twenty-four  chaplains,  thirty-two  lay  clerks,  and 
twelve  boys,  all  of  whom  were  required  to  be  well  skilled  in 
music,  clear-voiced,  and  the  men  to  be  sufficient  in  organ- 
playing  T  I 

Now,  as  music  must  be  ever  reckoned  among  the  mysteries  of 
the  world,  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  coming  we  know 
not  whence,  and  acting  we  know  not  how,  so  does  it  seem  the 
duty  of  the  Church,  its  proper  work  and  office,  as  a  body  designed 
to  incorporate  into  itself  all  influences  capable  of  good,  to  deve-  ^ 
bpe,  as  far  as  may  be,  such  a  mystical  power,  to  use  an  influence, 
80  subtle,  so  unsearchable,  so  strong,  so  quick  in  operation.  We  \ 
can  never,  indeed,  understand  or  analyze  the  action  of  this 
mystery ;  it  seems  so  direct  an  agent,  and  yet  unseen,  penetrating 
like  the  wind,  creeping  and  piercing  into  the  very  innermost 
heart,  making,  with  its  invisible  touch,  the  whole  system  to 
vibrate.  And  while  thus  so  forcibly  working  on  some  men,  it  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  others ;  it  is  but  empty,  unmeaning  sound ; 
the  sweetest  air  is  no  more  than  the  rustling  of  dry  leaves ;  while 
we  see  one  set  of  men  melted  in  a  moment,  or  excited  or 
depressed,  we  see  another  set  of  men,  whose  ears  receive  the 
same  sounds,  and  yet  the  sounds  have  neither  speech  nor  lan- 
guage, raise  no  emotions,  pass  over  them  without  effect ;  their 
Uora  runs  as  evenly  as  before  ;  their  nerves  are  not  touched ; 
their  whole  system  is  whoUy  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an 
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influence  so  strong  in  others,  and  they  are  themselves  wholly 
unable  to  understand  what  others  say  of  it. 

But  as  the  greater  part  of  men  are  so  strongly  affected  by 
the  power  of  music,  it  would  seem  more  peculiarly  the  duty  oi 
the  Church  to  use  such  a  mystery  for  good,  because  it  is  capaUe 
of  abuse ;  it  can  be  desecrated  as  well  as  consecrated ;  it  can 
speak  with  an  evil  tongue  as  well  as  with  a  divine ;  it  can  act  as 
a  sensual,  as  well  as  a  devotional  stimulant ;  it  can  sweeten  sin, 
or  melt  the  soul  and  deepen  its  remorse ;  it  can  stir  up  the 
flame  of  carnal  passion,  or  provoke  to  prayer.  It  is  little  likely 
that  Satan  should  have  set  such  an  influence  at  nought;  he  knows 
too  well  its  value  as  a  means  to  excitement.  How  many  scenes  of 
worldly  pleasure  would  pall,  would  grow  insipid,  flat,  and  weari- 
some, if  there  were  not  something  floating  in  the  air,  if  there 
were  not  music  to  quicken  the  pleasure-sceker''s  flagging  puke, 
to  enliven,  to  inspint,  to  brighten  with  artificial  fire,  to  infuse  its 
indescribable  fascination !  \Ve  must  remember  how  it  is  said, 
"  The  harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  are  in  their  feasts; 
but  they  remrd  not  the  work  of  the  Lord."  The  world  has  not 
changed.  What  would  be  theatres,  all  manner  of  spectacles, 
ball-rooms,  the  infamous  ballet,  or,  in  lower  life,  the  alehouse  and 
its  revels,  if  they  were  without  sound,  if  they  were  scenes  of 
mute  dissipation,  if  the  half-dressed  ballet-dancer  went  through 
her  shameless  contortions  of  form  without  any  music  to  stir  the 
blood,  by  its  excitement  to  drive  off  reflection,  and  to  make  the 
vicious  entertainment  more  pleasurable  by  the  addition  of  its 
ma^cal  influence  I 

It  is,  then,  hardly  lefl  to  the  Church  to  choose  whether  or  not 
she  will  employ  this  agency,  whether  she  will  leave  it  unused  or 
not.  If  she  has  wisdom  as  well  as  faith,  she  must  see  that  unless 
she  would  contend  with  the  world  at  a  disadvantage,  she  must  tiy 
to  use  music  as  a  persuasive  to  devotion  and  prayer.  As  the 
tabret,  and  the  harp,  and  the  viol  are  in  the  feasts  of  the  world, 
giving  the  most  forcible  expression  to  worldly  feeling,  and  making 
"  the  mystery  of  iniquity*"  work  more  successfully ;  so  must  the 
Church,  that  she  may  give  the  most  forcible  expression  to  religious 
feeling,  cry  out,  like  David,  "  Take  the  psalm,  bring  hither  the 
tabret ;  the  merry  harp  with  the  lute  ! ''' 

How  exquisitely  has  Hooker,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
"  English  Cathedral,'"  spoken  of  the  power  of  music,  when  he 
sjiys,  *'  Ilarniony  delighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all  states. 
It  is  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy,  as  decent  when  added  unto 
things  of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity  as  in  cheerful  and  be- 
coming festivity So  that  even  if  we  lay  aside  the  considera- 

Bbn  of  ditty  or  matter,  the  ver}'  harmony  of  sounds,  being  framed 
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in  due  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of 
our  souls,  is  by  a  native  puissance  and  efficacy  greatly  available  to 
bring  to  a  perfect  temper  whatsoever  is  there  troubled  ;  apt  as 
well  to  quicken  as  to  sJlay  the  spirit ;  sovereign  against  melan- 
choly and  despair ;  forcible  to  draw  forth  tears  of  devotion ;  able 
both  to  move  and  moderate  all  affections.  Therefore  doth  the 
Church,  at  this  present  day,  retain  it  as  an  ornament  to  Gt)d^s 
service  and  a  help  to  our  devotion. 

^^  In  Church  music,  wanton,  light,  or  unsuitable  melody,  such  as 
only  pleaseth  the  ear,  and  serveth  not  the  matter  that  goeth  with 
it,  doth  rather  blemish  and  disgrace  what  we  do,  than  add  either 
beauty  or  furtherance  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  such  faults 
prevented,  music,  when  fitly  suited  with  matter  sounding  to  the 
praise  of  God,  is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and  doth  much  edify,  if 
not  the  understanding,  yet  surely  the  affection,  because  there  it 
worketh  much.  They  must  have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough, 
from  whom  such  melody  and  harmony  doth  not  sometime  draw 
that  wherein  a  mind  religiously  affected  doth  delight.^ 

We  must,  however,  confess,  that  whatever  are  our  theories,  or 
dreams,  or  hopes,  we  are  at  present,  and  have  been  for  many 
generations,  leaving  a  great  '^help  to  devotion^  unused;  or  so 
abusing  it,  that  it  were  as  well  not  used  at  all.  How  different 
the  conduct  of  the  Bomish  Church  abroad,  and  the  Dissenters  at 
home,  both  more  wisely  alive  to  the  efficacy  of  this  mystery  !  The 
Dissenter  uses  it  for  its  binding,  uniting  qualities,  as  a  help  to 
the  preservation  of  the  congregational  feeling,  by  bringing  a  large 
body  of  the  people  into  active  and  sensible  co-operation.  Though 
it  is  used  coarsely,  because  of  the  coarseness  of  the  hand  tnat 
touches  it,  it  does  its  work  in  this  respect ;  it  binds,  it  cements : 
the  wngregational  hymns  create  congregational  sympathy ;  sing- 
bg  together  tightens  the  cord  of  fellowship,  and  helps  greatly  to 
associate  souls.  It  is  also  no  mean  medium  for  the  circulation  of 
particular  doctrine,  and  the  more  successful,  because  it  acts  some- 
what imperceptibly ;  it  fastens  certain  words  and  phrases  in  the 
memory :  particuhur  tunes  recall  particular  words ;  they  serve 
also  to  make  the  phrases  palatable ;  and  many,  we  believe,  have 
sang  themselves  into  Calvinism,  whom  a  more  naked  exhibition  of 
such  doctrine  little  affected.  We  know  full  weU  with  what  zeal 
and  wisdom  the  Bomish  Church  has  seized  upon  the  powers  of 
music  to  affect  her  people,  and  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  her 
various  services.  Far,  indeed,  has  she  strayed  from  ancient 
purity  of  style ;  and  acting  too  much  on  the  desire  to  produce 
efiect,  she  has  been  drawn  into  the  adoption  of  a  somewl 
theatrical  and  showy  style;  there  is  a  want  of  severity 
grandeur  in  her  modem -compositions.    ^^  The  modern,  wril 
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from  them.  When  indeed  weakness,  and  inefficiency,  and  scanty 
attendance  of  the  members,  and  irreverence  and  want  of  heart 
were,  through  many  generations,  manifest  in  cathedrals;  when 
the  vast  cathedral  system  had  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  shadow 
and  mockery  of  its  grand  design ;  when  the  service  had  become 
unmusical  or  badly  musical,  then  at  last  a  great  portion  of  the 
endowments  was  swept  away.  "  The  visible  rhetoric  "*^  of  a  daily 
service,  well  attended  by  priests  and  lay  clerks,  was  wanting  to  stay 
the  spoliation  when  spoliation  was  desired.  Cathedral  bodies 
could  only  appeal  to  their  theories  for  their  defence ;  and  theories, 
after  years  of  practical  neglect,  speak  with  a  faint  voice.  The 
systematic  absence  of  the  higher  clergy  from  their  stalls,  that 
they  might  keep  other  preferment,  furnished  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  with  the  idea  of  a  superfluity  of  members ;  virtual 
non-existence  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  or  such  partial 
cathedral  life  as  was  lived  in  three  months,  suggested  the  actual 
innihilation  of  a  portion  of  the  body.  The  practical  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  cathedral  system  for  two  centuries  has  been  the  chief 
spoiler  of  cathedrals.  Thus  the  Church  has  suffered  a  lasting  loss, 
because  her  musical  spirit  was  not  rightly  felt,  or  her  notions  of  a 
grand  sublime  musical  service  forgotten  or  despised.  If  the  ser- 
vice had  been  conducted  in  cathedrals  with  all  that  richness  and 
reverence  which  they  were  designed  to  show,  we  should  have  seen 
no  seizure  of  their  revenues. 

But  while  our  Liturgy  is  designed  to  be  musical  throughout ; 
while,  as  in  cathedrals,  that  is  considered  to  be  the  most  perfect 
development  of  the  Liturgy  which  is  musical  throughout,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  English  capacity  that  unfits  them  for  excelling 
either  m  the  composition  or  the  practice  of  Church  music.  In- 
deed, the  voices  of  the  English  are,  as  we  conceive,  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  graver  and  more  solemn  styles  of  composition. 
They  have  little  flexibility,  but  they  have  great  sweetness  of  tone, 
with  considerable  power  of  sustaining  the  longer  notes ;  whereas, 
with  a  rash  and  sad  contradiction,  it  has  been  the  fashionable 
humour  to  addict  ourselves  to  the  Italian  school,  which  we 
literally  ^^  execute,"^  Kequiring,  as  it  does,  great  flexibility  but 
little  modulation  of  tone,  the  qualifications  which  we  possess  are 
wasted,  and  those  we  have  not  are  in  demand.  There  is  plenty 
of  power  in  the  English  both  to  compose  and  to  sing  if  the  power 
were  used.  We  firmly  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  general  cul- 
tivation of  music  for  Church  purposes ;  and  our  belief  springs 
from  the  sober  contemplation  of  by-gone  times.  We  have  but  to 
go  back  to  the  Elizabethan  age,  to  be  convinced  of  the  power  and 
strength  of  English  musical  faculty  when  duly  trained.  We  have 
be^  a  musical  people ;  and  as  what  has  been  may  be  iCgain,  we 
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light  our  torch  of  hope  from  the  facts  and  reconectioiui  of  pMt 

times. 

We  know  that  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  believe  that  we  an 
not  a  musical  people ;  that  we  have  it  not  in  us  to  be  musical; 
that  we  are  wanting  both  in  power  and  conception,  and  in  prac- 
tical skill,  in  mind  and  in  ear.  Mawkish  effeminate  ballads  are 
put  forth  as  the  representatives  and  samples  of  English  capacity, 
and  the  want  of  modern  compositions  of  a  higher  cast  is  supposed 
to  prove  that  we  cannot  rise  beyond  such  trashy  productions. 
Now  if  St.  James'^s  church  in  Piccadilly,  or  the  church  in  Lang- 
ham-place,  or  the  thousand  thin  and  contemptible  structures  of 
modem  date  that  disgrace  the  land,  are  fair  specimens  of  Engliah 
architectural  capacity,  we  will  freely  confess,  without  further 
argument,  that  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay,  O,""  "  Fd  be  a  Butterfly," 
and  "  Cherry  Ripe,''  are  the  noblest  possible  developments  of  the 
English  musical  mind.  As  we  go  oack  to  vindicate  our  archi- 
tectural capacity,  we  may  as  reasonably  go  back  to  vindicate  our 
musical  capacity.  It  is  true  that  the  Komanist  may  maintain 
that  the  great  triumphs  in  architecture  were  achieved  previous  to 
the  Reformation ;  that  we  then  rose  above  our  own  naturid 
powers  by  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  Church ;  by  the  posses- 
sion of  that  mind,  that  spirit,  which  has  all  the  elements  of  gran- 
deur in  every  art,  and  has  now  departed  from  us.  But  while  we 
allow  that  Church  feeling  did  dignify  our  natural  powers,  we  are 
slow  to  admit  that  the  Komish  branch  of  the  Church  has  exdiir 
sively  this  dignifying  and  ennobling  principle,  for  we  would  point 
to  the  present  architectural  spirit,  which,  it  is  true,  the  Church, 
but  not  the  Romish  Church,  has  quickened.  But  the  case  of 
music  is  entirely  different.     We  vindicate  the  English  from  the 

Eopular  and  ignorant  charge  of  musical  incapacity,  not  by  going 
ack  t.o  times  previous  to  the  Reformation,  but  to  those  succeeding 
it.  It  is  since  the  Reformation  that  we  have  excelled  both  as 
composers  and  as  singers. 

To  speak  flrst  of  our  compositions;  we  point  with  devout 
exultation  to  the  great  body  of  Cathedral  music.  When  we 
are  asked  "  Where  is  your  English  school  f  we  lead  the  in- 
quirer into  the  temple  of  God,  and  say,  ^'  Here  is  our  English 
school ;  here  in  our  Cathedral  music ;  here  in  our  holy  an- 
thems; here  in  our  rich  moving  services;  here  in  our  ex- 
pressive solemn  chants  is  our  English  mind,  as  trained  by 
the  Church,  as  exercised  in  so  devout  and  ennobling  a  cause. 
Here  is  abundant  proof  that  we  are  not  wanting  in  natural  power, 
or  taste  or  skill,  if  we  will  but  cultivate  our  natural  gifts.  Where, 
I  we  would  ask,  is  there  any  school  of  music  more  exalted,  more 
ehaste,  more  full  of  science,  more  sublime  in  conception,  and  yet 
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inihal  having  a  character  of  its  own,  marked  with  a  national 
peculiarity,  expressive  of  the  English  mind,  trained  and  rightly 
lisciplined  by  the  Church !     Trmy  has  Mr.  Jebb  observed,  ^^  I 
im  sure  I  am  not  going  too  far  in  maintaining  that  our  Cathedral 
music  has  a  substantive  excellence  unknown  to  any  other  Church 
upon  earth.'"     And  the  writer  of  ^^  The  English  Cathedral  Ser- 
vioe'"  observes,  in  the  same  strain,  ^'  Our  Church  writers,  from 
TaUis  to  Batti^iall,  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  models  of  vocal 
part-writing ;  and  in  all  the  characteristics  of  ecclesiastical  com- 
position which  the  English  school  shares  in  common  with  those 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  it  holds  no  second  place.**^     Just  let  us  call 
to  mind  the  names  of  our  greater  composers,  which  will  imme- 
diately suggest  so  many  grand  and  moving  productions  left  for 
our  use.     The  writer  just  quoted,  in  speaking  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  when  the  fuU  vigour  of  the  English  genius  was  put  forth, 
furnishes  us  with  a  list  of  glorious  names :  '^  To  Tallis  and  Tye, 
the  English  Cathers  of  the  art,  were  speedily  and  successfully 
added  Syrd,  Farrant,   Morley,  Bull,  Weelkes,  Kirby,  Fanner, 
Dowland,  Bateson,  Oibbons.'*^   After  this  we  have  Hawes,  Hooke, 
Child,  Rogers,  Weldon,  Aldrich,  and  others.     These  are  the 
greater  lights  which  still  continue  to  shine  in  their  works,  while 
there  were  doubtless  a  host  of  lesser  constellations  partaking 
8(Hnewhat  of  their  spirit.     In  the  writers  we  have  mentioned,  we 
have  the  combination  of  all  those  qualities  which  constitute  them 
great  musicians ;  vigour  of  invention,  science,  knowledge  of  their 
subject,  and  true  discernment  of  the  style  befitting  it,  are  mani- 
fest in  their  work.    Indeed,  in  devotional  harmony,  which  is,  after 
aD,  music''s  chief  strength,  they  may  be  said  to  excel  the  writers 
of  any  other  school  in  the  world.     The  earlier  anthems  and  ser- 
vices are  rich  in  continued  harmony ;  harmony  is  their  forte,  and 
ought  to  be  the  forte  of  musicians  who  devote  their  genius  to  the 
Church;  they  at  once  felt  the  choral  and  congregational  cha- 
racter of  the  Church  service ;  they  understood  what  was  meant 
by  "  Common  Prayer  ;^  they  gave  themselves  accordingly  to  the 

Ciuction  of  essentially  choral  music ;  they  wrote  for  a  large 
y  of  voices ;  nor  was  it  till  degenerate  times  came  on  that  tne 
harmony  of  the  English  school  decUned. 

It  is  true  that  in  appealing  to  this  class  of  composers  as  mainly 
constituting  *^  The  English  School,'^  we  prove  in  fact  that  ours 
has  been  chiefly  a  Church  school.  Our  cathedral  music  is  our 
English  music ;  we  have,  if  we  except  madrigals  and  some  glees^ 
no  other  compositions  of  a  high  order.  Of  the  madrigals,  many 
certainly  have  a  highly  ecclesiastical  character ;  the  fair  Oriana 
was  panegyrised  with  many  most  psalmlike  strains,  and  wakened 
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from  her  deep  by  serenades  grave  and  lugubrious.  Though  i 
like  each  separate  subject  to  have  its  own  distinct  and  sepan 
style,  it  is  better  that  the  worldly  music  should  partake  of  t 
Church  than,  as  is  now  too  common,  that  Church  music  shoo 
partake  of  the  world.  We  had  better  have  solemn  madrigi 
than  operatic  hymns.  It  is,  however,  this  very  fact,  that  we  ha 
more  clearly  excelled  in  Church  music  than  in  that  of  any  oth 
sort,  which  prevents  us  from  hopelessly  yielding  to  the  trash  wi 
which  the  Church  is  now  inundated,  as  though  improvement  we 
impossible. 

Dwt  not  only  have  we  abundant  proof  of  our  capacity  for  ooi 
positions  of  the  highest  class,  but  we  have  also  testimony  of 
considerable  cultivation  and  practice  of  music  among  the  pec^ 
A  few  master  minds  might  have  risen  as  composers,  and  yet  the 
would  have  been  no  evidence  of  a  general  appreciation  of  Hh 
works ;  they  might  have  been  handed  to  us  as  wonders,  nev 
enjoyed  or  felt,  but  only  wondered  at.  But  if  we  have  a  larj 
body  of  composers,  a  thick  phalanx,  a  rich  cluster  of  writei 
rising  in  quick  succession  the  one  after  the  other,  we  have  stroi 

1>re8umption  that  there  was  much  music  among  the  people,  mu< 
ove  for  it,  much  knowledcje,  and  much  perception  of  what  w 
good.  And  this  view  is  still  further  strengthened  by  considerii 
that  this  multitude  of  composers  wrote  in  an  essentially  cka9 
style.  Would  they  have  all  continued  writing  chorally,  if  the 
had  been  no  chance  of  getting  their  music  performed,  of  obtainii 
a  body  of  voice  that  would  do  justice  to  their  music,  and  give 
its  designed  effects?  When  at  last  a  less  choral  style  w 
adopted,  it  was  probably  the  decay  of  musical  knowledge  amoi 
the  people  that  threw  the  composers  upon  a  less  choral  systei 
that  forced  them  to  seek  their  effects  from  solos  and  duets,  ai 
trios ;  to  attend  more  to  air  and  less  to  harmony. 

But  the  madrigal  music  is,  from  its  very  nature,  strong  e^ 
dence  in  support  of  our  belief  that  music  was  once  widely  ai 
popularly  known :  for  here  is  a  kind  of  music  wholly  dependii 
on  a  large  body  of  voice.  It  wants  numbers.  Duly  to  perfoi 
a  madrigal  there  should  be  some  thirty  or  forty  voices.  And  tl 
was  the  popular  music  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  as  popular 
ballads  are  amongst  ourselves.  As  to  Church  music,  we  have  b 
to  take  up  an  oil  Prayer-book,  where  we  find  the  tunes  print 
with  the  metrical  psalms,  to  obtain  another  argument  in  suppo 
of  our  opinion.  To  have  had  the  tunes  printed  as  well  as  tl 
words,  would  have  been  a  most  superfluous  work,  a  mere  waste 
tj'pe,  and  unreasonable  expense,  if  congregations  had  no  music 
portion  to  whom  they  were  of  use.     The  custom  implies  knoi 
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ledce  OQ  ibe  part  of  the  people,  and  though  it  ceased  with  the 
ne^ect  of  music,  ire  most  return  to  this  plan  of  the  old  Prajer- 
books  should  we  ever  regain  our  knowledge. 

The  English  school  was,  however,  of  no  long  continuance  ; 
vigorous  for  a  time,  it  lost  the  source  of  its  strength  when  the 
piety  of  the  Church  waxed  cold.  The  writer  of  "  the  English 
Gathe<lral  Service,^  dates  its  decline  from  the  reign  of  James  I., 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  there  were  yet  gleams  of  olden 
excellence,  that  many  great  geniuses  rose,  and  caused  a  sort 
of  twilight  to  precede  the  darkness  of  the  last  century.  The 
decline  was  gradual,  we  did  not  at  once  become  unmusi- 
cal: we  did  not  at  once  descend  from  Tallis  to  Kent,  or 
from  Gibbons  to  Jackson.  We  had  our  steps  and  stages 
of  deterioration.  Harmony  gradually  gave  way  to  naked 
melody,  the  tone  of  the  Church  to  the  tone  of  the  theatre^  or 
the  drawing-room.  We  see  in  the  descent  that  the  composers, 
besides  losing  grandeur  of  mind,  science,  true  pathos,  devout 
feeling,  felt  the  loss  of  a  full  choir.  Increasing  weakness  on  their 
part  was  accompanied  by  increasing  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  composers,  therefore,  were  compelled  to  trust  to 
angle  voices  or  a  few  voices,  and  not  to  a  body  of  voices ;  to  trust 
to  air  not  to  harmony.  As  time  went  on,  they  wen}  constrained 
to  depend  on  a  celebrated  bass,  or  a  celebrated  tenor,  to  a  capri- 
cious few,  who  felt  the  importance  of  their  voices  or  knowledge 
amid  the  general  scarcity.  The  full  anthems  were  succeeded  by 
verse  anthems,  in  which  the  celebrated  bass  and  tenor  showed  off 
their  voices  or  their  skill.  The  full  "  Te  Deum,''  lost  its  chant- 
like character,  and  became  more  like  a  series  of  airs ;  it  ceased 
to  be  like  a  varied  chant,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  perfect 
mode  of  expressing  it.  The  chants  too  as  gradually  assumed  a 
lighter  character,  and  the  double  chant,  only  tolerable  when  it 
preserves  something  of  the  antiphonal  effect  of  the  single  chant, 
was  almost  exclusively  used ;  whereas,  as  the  author  of  ^'  the 
Apology^  has  so  well  said,  '^  a  chant  should  be  all  compact  ;^^ 
it  may  easily  be  too  tuneful.  The  psalms  for  either  morning  or 
evening  contain  sentiments  so  various,  that  by  a  very  striking 
air  some  of  them  must  be  ill  expressed  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wearisomeness  of  thirty  or  forty  repetitions  of  a  remarkable 
phrase  in  a  short  air,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Not  only  did  the  music  lose  its  choral  character,  but,  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  it  lost  its  religious  and  ecclesiastical  tone. 
When  a  few  men  sang,  it  began  to  be  considered  that  they  were 
singing  to  the  congregation.  From  the  Restoration  downwards, 
we  must  note  an  increasing  secularity.  All  distinctness  of  style 
disappeared.     Even  PuroeU^s  most  brilliant  mind  was  infected  by 
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the  age.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  and  original  minds  wu  ra- 
able  to  stem  the  tide.  Much  as  we  owe  him,  and  deeply  as  we 
admire  his  works,  we  had  almost  wished  that  he  had  lived  in  ka 
vicious  and  secular  times.  He  was  tempted  to  divide  his  a%e- 
tions  between  the  theatre  and  the  Church ;  we  know  not  idnt 
the  theatre  gained,  but  we  know  what  the  Church  lost ;  a  great 
light  was  clouded.  Later  still,  as  though  cathedrals  ware  waste 
pkces  which  no  one  entered,  where  good  music  was  not,  or  cooU 
not  be  sung,  for  which  it  was  not  worth  writing,  the  composenof 
sacred  music  took  refuge  in  the  concert-room,  by  the  invention  of 
the  oratorio,  an  invention  which  unliappily  attracted  the  mig^y 
inius  of  Handel,  and  was  highly  characteristic  of  a  secular  age^ 
»ng  little  more  than  a  sort  of  sacred  opera,  in  which  great  singeiB 
stand  up  before  an  admiring  audience,  and  sing  not  to  the  gloiyof 
Ood,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  and  their  own  tempoial 
profit.  Alas !  that  the  daily  prayer  even  of  cathedrals  should  be 
disturbed  by  the  occasional  intrusion  of  oratorios,  at  what  are 
called  ^'  Festivals.*"  At  last  we  reach  the  wretched  undevotional, 
but  popular  Jackson,  who  effectually  extinguished  the  last  glim- 
mer of  good  taste  and  devout  feeling  in  Church  Music.  Such 
was  the  decline  into  which  our  music  gradually  fell,  after  years  of 
vigour,  and  its  vigour  has  been  popularly  forgotten  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  shrunken  and  sickly  features  of  its  later  years. 

But  without  going  farther  into  the  proof  of  the  English  musical 
capacity  (and  we  will  admit  that  our  genius  is  not  of  that 
exuberant  kind,  that  it  will  grow  and  ripen  without  culture),  we 
think  it  sufficiently  clear  tliat  we  have  been  a  musical  people. 
And  if  we  have  once  been  musical,  are  we  never  to  hope  or  never 
to  strive  for  the  revival  of  a  dormant  and  neglectea  gift,  that 
can  be  brought  so  powerfully  to  bear  on  our  spiritual  state! 
Happily  there  are  gleams  in  the  sky  at  this  present  time,  many 
cheerful  signs  of  awakening  zeal,  longings  of  heart  for  the  old 
songs  of  the  temple,  and  the  old  skul  in  singing  them.  The 
increasing  pietv  of  the  age  is  itself  likely  to  lead  to  the  ardent 
cultivation  of  all  powers  that  can  help  to  greater  devotionalness  of 
mind.  Among  the  more  direct  signs  of  the  times,  we  may  notice 
the  multitude  of  recent  publications  on  Church  music.  Ten  yean 
ago  scarcely  a  work  of  the  kind  appeared ;  a  provincial  volume  of 
old  psalm- tunes  spoilt,  or  of  new  psalm-tunes  of  the  Rossini  school, 
or  of  solemn  variations  of  the  popular  air  of  the  last  opera,  was 
occasionally  put  forth  by  some  country-town  organist,  of  ambi- 
tious mind.  As  for  any  other  works  of  thought  or  true  feeling, 
really  ecclesiastical  or  sound,  investigating  the  theory,  or  helping 
the  right  practice  of  Church  music,  there  were  none  such  to  be 
found.   But  now  we  cannot  glance  at  any  page  of  advertisements, 
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t  the  upper  strata  of  any  bookseller^s  shop,  without  seeing  almost 
ounileaB  works  grappling  with  every  branch  of  the  subject,  some 
practical,  others  theoretical ;  some  giving  notes,  others  principles; 
ome  entering  into  the  whole  choral  system,  others  digging  up 
he  Gh-egorian  tones;  and  all  betraying  something  better  than 
nerely  a  professional  or  scientific  view  of  the  matter,  and  entering 
Q  the  subject  with  that  devout  enthusiasm  which  seems  necessary 
or  success.     It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  much  more,  to 
nter  into  the  details  of  the  works  recently  issued.     We  can  but 
nention  the  most  important.     Foremost  in  rank  comes  Mr. 
FebVs  excellent  and  elaborate  work.     Such  a  work  is  itself 
nough  to  ^ve  us  hopes  of  the  age.     It  is  earnest,  true-hearted, 
ind,  what  is  more,  fearless  in  its  rebukes  of  present  errors  and 
Kglect.     We  sincerely  wish  that  Mr.  Jebb  could  be  induced  to 
BBue  it  in  an  abridged  and  more  moderate  form,  that  it  might 
)btain  as  wide  a  circulation  as  it  deserves.     Its  present  size  and 
»6t  prevent  its  usefulness,  by  putting  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
my,  who  are  not  already  somewnat  of  enthusiasts  in  the  cause ; 
whereas,  we  want  to  raise  a  true  spirit  among  those  as  yet  but 
di^tly  affected.     Another  thoughtml  work  has  appeared  by  a 
gentle  enthusiast,  entitled  '^the  Apology  for  the  Cathedral  Ser- 
vice.^   The  writer  feels  every  word  he  speaks ;  his  book  is  a  true 
book ;  we  see  a  true  mind  talking  in  its  leaves.     There  is  a  warm 
sorrow  for  the  present  weakness  of  the  cathedral  service,  which, 
when  duly  performed,  he  so  beautifully  calls  ''a  celestial  ser- 
^,^  whUe  his  strictures  are  mixed  with  a  grave  playfulness, 
the  lightness  of  a  mind  that  keeps  its  youth  even  in  its  ma- 
tarity.     We  must  also  mention  an  able  volume,  entitled,  "  The 
English  Cathedral  Service.'^      We  hope  the  writer,  clearly  an 
udent  and  discerning  lover  of  true  Church  music,  takes  a  too 
denranding  view  of  our  condition,  or  rather  of  our  prospects.     It 
ia,  however,  a  work  of  great  power,  full  of  melancholy  truth  and 
Susts,  and  taking  a  true  view  of  the  cathedral  system  and  cathe- 
Iral  duties.     Nor  must  we  fail  to  speak  of  the  magnificent  and 
Xistly  reprint  of  ancient  Merbecke,  which  has  issued  from  the 
Jress  of  the  enterprising  and  tasteful  Mr.  Pickering.     As  for 
editions  of  Tallis  and  of  Gregorian  tones,  they  increase  daily. 
IVe  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  all  these  publications.     Much  writing 
uid  reading  must  precede  any  general  cultivation  of  Church 
nusic ;  and  the  more  minds  are  working  upon  the  subject,  the 
nore  likely  is  the  foundation  to  be  rightly  and  deliberately  laid, 
^ot  that  we  are  altogether  without  deeds  as  well  as  words.     We 
teed  only  allude  to  the  service  at  St.   Mark''s  college,  at  the 
«rish  church,  Leeds,  at  St.  PauPs,  Knightsbridge,  and  at  many 
fther  churches  both  in  town  and  country.     And  what  gives 
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stronger  substance  to  our  hopes  is  the  fact,  that  these  and  such- 
like efforts  have  risen  from  a  more  devout  contemplation  of  the 
Church  and  its  offices.  The  movement  has  begun  in  the  rigjit 
place  ;  the  Church  movement  has  preceded,  and  has  caused  the 
musical  movement ;  a  merely  musical  movement  would  be  dis^h 
pointing;  but  when  the  Liturgy  is  studied  by  pious  minds,  and 
it  becomes  the  desire  of  the  Church  to  glorify  God  with  the  beat 
exorcise  of  his  gifts,  then  we  see  the  subject  entered  upon  in  i 
right  spirit ;  there  is  less  danger  of  music  becoming  a  mere  taste 
or  an  amusement. 

But,  at  this  stage  of  advancement,  we  think  it  time  to  be 
directing  men'^s  minds  especially  to  practical  results,  that  is,  to 
the  practical  improvement  of  Church  music ;  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  offering,  as  our  contribution  to  the  cause,  a  few 
remarks  of  a  practical  character.  And,  first  of  all,  we  must 
express  our  strong  conviction,  that  there  can  be  no  permanent 
improvement  unless  the  clergy  are  once  more  skilled  in  mtuic^  utUm 
it  is  made  a  necessary  aiid  essential  part  of  clerical  education. 
Here  and  there  a  temporary  improvement  may  be  seen,  where 
some  particular  clergyman  is  something  of  an  enthusiast;  but 
enthusiasts  are  scarce ;  we  must  not  trust  to  be  lighted  hj 
comets ;  we  want  continual,  even  light.  The  present  rising  tide 
will  most  surely  ebb  after  a  time,  unless  it  is  kept  up  and  directed 
by  the  clergy,  unless  they  acquire  more  knowledge  of  music  as 
well  as  interest;  for  interest  without  knowledge  is  fitful  and 
capricious.  The  present  feeling  will  either  decline,  or  degenerate 
into  a  mere  abstract  study  and  admiration  of  music,  unless  the 
clergy  keep  the  devotional  feeling  alive  as  well  as  the  music,  and 
the  music  alive  as  well  as  the  devotional  feeling.  A  sort  of 
patronage  of  music,  with  a  notorious  ignorance  of  that  which  tbef 
patronise,  a  standing  by  and  approving,  or  censuring,  where  the 
censure  or  praise  are  equally  without  discrimination,  is  not  the 
part  which  the  clergy  must  play,  if  they  desire  to  make  music, 
what  in  God^s  service  it  might  and  ought  to  be  made;  undis- 
cerning  admiration  is  worse  than  none ;  the  affectation  of  vor 
terest  is  without  influence;  and  the  learned  archdeacon  who 
praised  a  service  in  K.,  would  have  been  more  wise  by  being 
mute. 

Now,  if  music  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  clerical  education* 
it  ought,  at  least,  to  form  a  part  of  University  education,  even  if 
its  principles  are  not  instilled  at  the  public  schools.  The  Unive^ 
sity  authorities  could  not  do  better  at  this  present  day  than 
show  their  readiness  practically  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  times* 
Thus  they  might  wisely  introduce  the  study  both  of  architecture 
and  music,  under  proper  rules  and  restrictions ;  they  would  be 
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lining  the  management  of  tastes  which  will  be  pursued,  and 
hieh  by  a  wise,  and  prompt,  and  cautious  interference,  may  be 
UTBued  with  profit.  By  allotting  stated  times  to  such  studies, 
ley  may  prevent  them  either  bemg  followed  in  a  desultory  way, 
r  absorbing  all  the  time  of  those  who  keenly  feel  their  attraction, 
lusic  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  study,  as  its  knowledge 
I  of  daily  use  and  daily  application.  Churches  may  be  built  or 
stored,  or  increased  with  skill  and  taste,  though  the  incum- 
ents  themselves  are  blind  to  all  architectural  proprieties,  if  they 
sign  themselves  wholly  into  the  hands  of  discerning  men ;  but 
lusic  is  not  so  advantageously  handed  over  to  others  ;  it  wants 
onstant  interest,  attention,  criticism,  control,  watchfulness. 
Now,  besides  the  advantages  which  must  arise,  if  the  great 
ody  of  the  clergy  were  skilled  in  music,  in  that  which,  whether 
1  done  or  well  done,  is  a  part  of  Divine  Service,  we  see  many 
ther  considerations  that  seem  to  invite  the  University  authorities 
0  make  some  efforts  in  such  a  cause.  We  would  appeal  to  the 
lore  selfish  principle,  venturing  to  suggest  whether  it  is  not  pos- 
iUe  that  the  encouragement  of  studies  which  partake  so  much  of 
.  relaxation  may  not  help  to  make  a  University  career  more  satisr- 
ictory  even  at  the  time,  apart  from  after  results.  Surely  it  would 
»  no  unwise  step  to  furnish  the  young  men  with  good  relaxations, 
md  to  oppose  hurtful  or  foolish  pleasures  by  a  prudent  provision 
if  such  as  are  harmless.  Viewing  music  simply  as  a  good  relax- 
ition,  or  a  good  excitement  to  certain  minds  when  duly  controlled, 
ve  think  it  might  be  made  to  fiU  up  many  idle  and  wasted  hours, 
to  prove  a  successful  rival  to  many  questionable  pursuits  in  hours 
of  idleness,  and  as  a  counter-attraction  to  exceed  in  interest.  And 
vfaat  material  is  there  in  the  Universities  for  showing  the  power 
of  music  !  With  what  strength  it  might  be  endued  !  What 
itirring  sounds  might  be  made  to  swell  from  a  multitude  of  voices, 
Qow  either  ignorant  of  their  powers,  or  wasting  them  apart  from 
one  another  in  childish  and  foolish  songs  !  Two  or  three  hundred 
voices  joining  in  one  of  the  fine  old  anthems  of  the  Church  would 
M)on  make  an  interest  in  the  cause  ;  the  young  men  would  soon 
jrow  warm  with  such  holy  harmony,  and  covet  to  take  part ; 
vhile  we  need  not  say  how  gladly  such  a  recreation  would  be 
iccepted  by  that  more  thoughtful  portion  of  undergraduates  which 
18  now  happily  springing  up.  If  the  minds  of  many  young  men 
bad  been  lately  engaged  m  pursuits  serviceable  to  the  English 
Church,  and  admitting  some  measure  of  enthusiasm  common  to 
fouth,  they  might  have  been  contented  with  the  food  provided 
them  by  their  own  Mother,  instead  of  seeking  to  satisfy  the 
ctavings  of  their  eager  spirit  with  Bomish  theories.     We  want 
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the  wisdom  rightly  to  employ,  to  busy,  to  interest  ardent  miriti;. 
we  seem  so  afraid  of  a  little  enthusiasm  that  we  take  no  pains  to 
direct  it.  We  should  like  to  see  in  the  Universities  something 
besides  a  ^' chair  ^  attached  to  the  Professorship  of  Music;  we 
should  like  to  see  it  made  a  practical  and  useful  office,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  young  men  intrusted  to  the  professors  (none 
more  qualified  than  those  who  now  hold  the  empty  recompense  of 
a  chair),  and  those  professors  bound,  not  to  deliver  a  termiml 
lecture  to  an  empty  room,  but  with  proper  assistants,  throughooi 
every  term  to  carry  on  a  system  of  ^ucation. 

But  we  commend  this  subject  to  the  University  authorities,  not 
simply  because  of  the  benefit  which  would  in  all  likelihood  acen» 
to  the  Universities  themselves,  but  because  the  introduction  of 
such  a  study  would  be  of  the  highest  practical  service  to  the 
Church.  A  clergy  well  trained  in  music  would  go  forth  well  pre- 
pared to  render  every  part  of  Divine  Service  as  far  as  poasifale 
worthy  of  its  end.  They  would  be  able  at  least  to  superintend 
the  instruction  of  their  flocks ;  and  knowledge  on  their  part  would 
provoke  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  congregations.  Parishei 
would  cease  to  have  fits  of  music  and  fits  of  unmusicalness ;  sodi 
fits  depending  on  the  accidental  absence  or  presence  of  some 
musical  or  unmusical  clergyman  for  the  time.  There  would  be  a 
continued  system  at  work,  varying  only  in  intensity  or  in  degree 
of  excellence,  according  to  the  keener  or  less  lively  love  of  muflB 
in  the  clergy  for  the  time. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  whether  we  can  make  all  the  derff 
musical.  Without  going  so  far  as  a  modem  notion,  that  eveiy 
body  can  sing  if  they  are  taught,  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  brt 
few  are  so  disqualified  by  nature  as  to  make  the  study  of  music  in 
early  life  a  hopeless  or  useless  task.  But  of  the  vast  class  wi» 
can  acquire  considerable  knowledge,  a  still  smaller  class,  it  ■ 
true,  will  be  found  able  to  sing ;  but  in  the  clergy  we  do  not 
want  so  nmch  the  power  of  singing,  as  of  criticising ;  we  want 
knowledge  more  than  voice,  though  of  course  it  gives  additionil 
impulse  to  congregational  singing  where  the  clei'gy  are  able 
actively  to  take  part.  We  believe  that  by  cultivation  the  deigf 
on  the  whole  would  be  filled  with  such  an  amount  of  knowledge 
as  would  fit  thetn  to  be  good  judges  of  the  music  that  ought  to 
be  performed,  the  portion  (.f  the  8er>'ice  that  ought  to  be  musical, 
and  the  manner  of  the  perforuiance.  They  would  at  least  learn 
to  have  a  reverence  for  certain  names,  and  a  just  horror  of  certain 
other  names  ;  they  would  know  that  Jackson  is  bad  and  Gibbons 
is  good ;  they  would  have  their  "  Fathers  *''  in  music ;  and  bjT 
sticking  even  mechanically  to  their  musical  calendar,  we  should 
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itTe  a  defence  against  the  invasion  of  quavering  lackadaisical 
tjrmos  and  sinff-sone  jig-like  chants ;  we  should  be  sure  of  pure, 
od  chaste,  and  ecclesiastical  compositions. 
And  what  is  the  result  of  present  clerical  ignorance  on  this 
utter !  Take  first  the  present  condition  of  the  cathedral  ser* 
ice  in  the  majority  of  catnedrak.  Mr.  Jebb  has  truly  called  it 
a  niggardly  service.'*^  We  have  majestic  temples,  that  make 
ne^s  very  souls  bow  themselves  and  feel  the  presence  of  Qod 
lore  sensibly ;  we  have  rich  revenues  that  the  service  may  be 
roportioned  to  the  temple  in  grandeur,  in  magnificence,  in  holy 
iehness;  and  yet  we  must  feel  in  most  cases  that  we  have 
othing  to  meet  our  expectations,  to  carry  on  the  enthusiasm  or 
le  warm  feelings  of  devotion  that  the  outward  building  excites ; 
t  must  feel  that  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  a-year  or  more  does 
ield  but  ^^  a  nigeardlv  service,^^  that  the  cathedral  does  not  have 
B  own  priests,^iat  its  stalls  are  empty  or  but  partly  filled,  that 
B  revenues  are  not  returned  into  its  own  bosom.  When  we  see 
be  thin  scanty  body  of  ministering  persons,  lay  and  clerical,  half 
f  whom  are  incompetent  to  do  the  service,  we  instinctively  ex- 
bim,  "  What  would  the  Romish  Church  do  if  the  cathedrals 
me  in  its  possession  now  !  What  instant  increase  of  minister- 
V  persons  would  be  made :  all  these  empty  stalls  would  be 
mil ""  In  short,  we  cannot  say  that  cathedrab  are  in  a  satis- 
itttorv  state ;  that  they  fulfil,  or  are  felt  to  fulfil  their  purpose ; 
lilt  they  are  the  glorious  patterns  to  which  all  other  Churches 
iboold  wisely  look.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  in  most 
sthedrals  the  greatest  possible  effect  given  to  the  Liturgy,  that 
vr  ideal,  or  any  ideal,  of  the  real  beauty  of  our  service  is  daily 
ndiaed.  On  the  contrary,  the  service  in  most  cases,  to  use  the 
BiMest  term,  disappoints  us ;  it  is  notoriously  disappointing,  and 
noBt  disappointing  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  the  most 
ident  admirers,  the  most  hearty  lovers  of  the  cathedral  system. 
Hlien  we  are  awed  and  almost  overpowered,  as  at  Lincoln  or 
i^ori^,  by  the  outward  and  inward  sublimity  of  the  building,  we 
Dtdergo  a  positive  reaction  as  the  service  begins.  We  expect 
je  hiffdly  know  what  as  we  enter, — something  very  solemn,  very 
ieh,  very  touching  and  soul-stirring;  we  are  in  a  mood  to  feel 
leepfy  the  sweet  solemn  sounds  of  musical  praise,  or  the  peni- 
QtUal  tones  of  confession  ;  but  we  have  certainly  just  what  we 
U  not  expect.  If  it  is  not  a  hasty  slovenly  service,  it  is  weak 
jod  ineffective ;  fine  music  perhaps  attempted,  but  not  performed 
or  want  of  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  up  the  parts ;  no  basses  on 
lus  side  or  no  tenors  on  that,  so  that  it  becomes,  if  we  may  so 
■peak,  a  lop-sided  service.  The  cathedral  system,  the  theor}%  is 
Kyt  carried  out ;  and  thus  the  cathedral  service  has  ceased  to 
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leuin  the  love  of  the  best  part  of  the  people.  Here  and  then 
exceptions  may  be  found,  as  at  Exeter,  Duroam,  and  Ganterfauiy. 
AVe  see  more  reverence,  more  marks  of  zeal  and  care,  a  greater 
and  more  punctilious  attendance  of  ministering  persons  at  daily 

Eraycr,  a  greater  air  of  interest  and  of  heart  in  the  service ;  toe 
oys  are  not  laughing  and  cracking  nuts.  And  what  is  the  con- 
serjuence !  There  are  larger  congregations ;  more  interest  in  the 
cathedral  on  the  part  of  the  laity.  The  greater  zeal  of  the 
cathedral  body  is  instantly  met  by  greater  appreciation  of  the 
privileges  of  such  places  of  daily  prayer  by  the  people.  At  the 
same  time,  we  muMt  not  be  supposed  to  say  that  even  these 
cathedrals  are  in  the  state  in  which  they  ought  to  be. 

liut,  in  other  cases,  place  the  actual  state  of  the  cathedrd 
opposite  the  th(K)ry ;  wnere  is  the  '^  full-voiced  choir,^  where 
the  college  of  resident  priests,  chanting  the  service  daily,  assisted 
bv  a  considerable  liody  of  lay  clerks !  Putting  Sundays  out  of 
the  question,  (wliich,  as  they  are  too  often  looked  upon  as  ^^show 
days,""  and  made,  in  some  measure,  to  atone  for  week-day  ne^edt 
are  no  tests  whatever  of  the  ordinary  or  real  state  of  a  cathe* 
dral,)  a  single  canon,  a  single  minor  canon,  four  or  five  lay  clerlo', 
or  less,  and  a  few  boys,  represent  the  whole  ener^  of  the  sprstem. 
In  order  tliat  the  nakedness  of  things,  the  inefficiency  or  uisofi- 
ciency  of  the  staff  may  be  less  discerned^  the  organ  is  made  to 
act  as  a  noisy  proxy  for  the  absent  priests  and  la^en ;  the 
great  body  of  sound  proceeds  from  that  which  can  neither  pnyie 
nor  pray ;  and  thus  even  prayer  and  praise,  in  these  days,  seeos 
resigned  in  a  great  measure  to  machinery.  If  oi:|;ans  had  not 
been  invented,  we  know  not  what  would  have  been  done. 

Of  course  the  first  act  of  amendment  must  consist  in  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  capitular  body  in  their  cathedral 
town ;  residence  is  now  the  exception,  absence  the  rule.  The 
income  of  chapters  is  evidently  assigned  them,  not  for  living 
away  from  their  cathedrals*,  but  for  living  near  them.  Who 
would  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  have  left  1000^.  per  annum 
to  a  presbyter,  for  three  months'  residence  ?  Or  wno  will  he 
so  uumI  as  to  dream  of  endowing  honorary  canonries,  when  the 
endowment  would  be  spent  at  a  country  living?  But  this  is  not  aB: 
we  do  not  conceive  that  such  a  cliange  as  would  recommend  the 
modem  cathedral  system  to  the  admiration  of  the  more  thouffhtlal 
part  of  the  people,  would  be  effected  solely  by  increased  attenaaaoe 

'  We  reccntljr  mw  two  lay-clerks  at  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cathedrals. 
'  We  wish  it  wtfre  not  the  fashion  to  build  or  buy  episcopal  houses  in  the  coootry 
from  the  cathedrals,  whereby  a  bishop's  attendance  at  daily  prayer  becomes  •> 
~  lity.     It  is  doubtless  pleasanter  to  lite  in  the  country,  but  we  want  bishopii* 
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of  the  members,  however  excellent  in  itself.    The  whole  body  of 
(^ciating  priests,  both  canons  and  minor  canons,  must  take  ft  part 
in  Divine  Service,  that  Service  beinff  musical  throughout.     This 
would  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  cathedrd  theory ;  for  the  service  was 
not  designed  to  be  left  chiefly  to  laymen,  while  the  priests  did 
but  listen  or  join  in  spirit ;  the  priests  were  to  lead,  to  perform 
the  service,  while  ricnness  and  fulness  of  sound  were  to  be 
attained  by  the  assistance  of  lay  clerks.    As  it  is,  canons '  do 
not,  or  cannot,  intone  the  prayers ;  even  at  Durham,  among  the 
best  of  cathedrals,  the  Sunday  morning  prayers  are  completely 
spoilt  by  the  unmusical  tones  of  the  canons,  whose  part  it  is  to 
intone  the  prayers,  while  they  will  not  make  the  effort.     ^'  For 
the  sake  of  truth  we  must  observe,^*  says  Brown,  in  his  Disserta- 
tion on  Poetry  and  Music,  ^^  that  in  the  performance  of  cathedral 
music,  a  separation  has  taken  place  fatal  to  its  true  utility.     The 
higher  ranks  of  the  Church  do  not  think  themselves  concerned  in 
its  performance.     It  were   devoutly  to   be   wished  that  their 
musical  education  were  so  general,  as  to  enable  the  clergy,  of 
whatever  rank,   to  join  the  choir  in  the  celebration  of  their 
Oreator  in  all  its  appointed  forms ; ""  the  author  of  '*  the  Apo- 
logy,'" having  these  words  before  him,  proceeds  to  say,  ^'This 
psBsage  was  printed  in  the  year  1 763,  when  it  may  be  presumed 
the  declension  which  it  deplores  had  been  very  rapid ;  for  at  the 
eoronation  of  G^rge  the  First,  the  Litany  was  chanted  by  two 
Ushops,  a  precedent  which  the  well-known  taste  of  G^rge  the 
Third  assures  us  would  not  have  been  departed  from  at  his  acces- 
nm,  if  the  episcopal  bench  had  enabled  him  to  follow  it.     Oathe- 
dnd  statutes  take  for  granted  that  capitulars  have  a  knowledge 
of  music,   or  appointments  to  musi(»l  stations  in  the  Church 
would  not  have  been  left  in  their  hands ;  but  if  they  should  not 
liave  enough,  the  statutes  still  provide  against  the  want  of  it 
bong  very  mischievous,  by  enjoining  '  that  the  minor  canons,  and 
hj  derks,  be  men  whose  skill  in  singing  shall  be  acknowledged 
br  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  cunning  in  the  art  of  music  in 
toe  same."*  •  .  .  The  same  inference,  as  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  higher  clergy  with  music,  may  be  drawn  from  the  statutes  of 
collegiate  foundations ;  e.g.  at  the  royal  chapel  of  St.  George,  the 
dean  and  canons  of  Windsor  may  command  the  teachers  to  bring 
the  boys  before  them,  that  they  may  be  heard  and  tried  whether 
they  profit  in  grammar  and  music^  as  they  ought  to  do.^     We 
Bnue  without  scruple  at  the  ignorance  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  dark 

'  We  heard  recently  for  the  flrst  time  in  our  lives  a  canon  chant    Dr.  Williams, 
Ac  wardtn  of  Ntw  College,  intoned  the  prayers  adndrably  at  Winchester  cathedral. 
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ages ;  but  the  general  unaequaintance  of  the  clergy  of  our  own 
times  with  that  *'  only  science,  besides  divinity,  which  is  suffered 
to  enter  the  Church,^  might  abate  our  contempt  for  their  igno- 
rance who  built  our  cath^rals,  and  were  qualified  to  take  a  due 
share  in  the  worship  enjoined  to  be  performed  in  them.^ 

We  have,  indeed,  a  panful  instance  of  the  injury  which  cathe- 
drals have  received  through  the  ignorance  of  music  amon^  tiieir 
members.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  having  in  their  minds 
the  one  great  object  of  capitular  spoliation,  hit  upon  certain  officen 
caUed  Precentors.     In  a  certain  number  of  cathedrals,  those  of  the 
later  foundation,  they  found  the  Precentors  poor  enough,  and, 
though  poor,  having  some  knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  trying  in 
some  measure  to  fulfil  them.     But  they  came  to  another  class  of 
Precentors,  who  ranked  as  Canons,  who  had  good  houses,  good  in- 
comes, good  ofiices  altogether.     VVhen  this  booty  was  beheld,  it 
was  quickly  asked,  "  Of  what  use  are  Precentors  f     "  What  k 
it  that  they  do  f"     The  question  was  repeated,  and  no  commis- 
sioner could  reply.     "  Destroy  the  Precentors,'^  was  then  the 
universal  cry.   '^  It  is  now  an  useless  ofiice  ;  they  do  but  live  three 
months  in  the  cathedral  town ;  they  cannot  sing ;  they  cannot 
chant ;  they  cannot  criticise ;  in  short  they  cannot  do  the  Pre- 
centors' work."  There  was  no  pointing  out  Canonical  Precentors 
who  were  doing  their  work,  who  were  skilled  in  music,  who  were 
superintendingthe  performances  of  thechoir;  and  so  the  lastcentuiy 
of  Precentorial  ignorance  and  incompetency  was  in  this  practicw 
age  the  argument  for  their  virtual  extinction.     The  ofiice  was  made 
honorary,  and  honorary  it  will  remain.     It  is  true  that  the  commis- 
sioners ought  not  so  much  to  have  asked,  what  is  it  that  the  Pre- 
centors do,  as,  what  have  they  to  do !     What  ought  they  to  do! 
What  is  their  work  ?    What  is  the  theory  concerning  them  I  -What 
part  have  they  in  the  system  I     They  would  have  found  abundant 
cause  for  retaining  these  officers  with  untouched  incomes,  if  they 
had  reverenced  the  system  and  theory  of  cathedrals  ;  but  in  ths 
short-sighted  age,  when  men  are  found  filling  offices  ill,  the  office 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  an  ill  thing  or  an  useless  one.     Let  us  hear 
what  Mr.  Jebb  says  of  the  duties  of  those  whom  the  Ekx^lesias* 
tical  Commission  supposes  to  have  no  duties  worth  paying  for, 
and  whose  perpetual  absence  they  have  accordingly  provided  for. 
"  To  the  Precentor  the  superintendence  of  the  principal  part  of 
tlie  Church  Service  belonged.     He  examined  and  superintended 
the  chanters,  fixed  the  services  and  anthems  for  the  week,  and 
was  responsible  Tor  the  appointment  of  the  choir-boys.     On  the 
greater  feasts  he  intoned  and  commenced   the  Church-hynms. 
Thus  that  most  important  and  religious  office  of  regulating  the 
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Qorch  miisic  was  regarded  as  it  ou^ht  to  be,  worthy  the  [)er« 
al  superintendence  of  one  of  the  diief  dignitaries,  who  him- 
'  took  part  in  its  performance;' 

We  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment  cast  the  slightest  shadow 
blame  upon  canonical  bodies  because  they  are  ignorant  of 
sic  ;  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  visit  upon  them  the 
me  which  lies  equally  at  the  door  of  all  the  clergy.     They  are 

priests,  taken  out  of  the  great  body  of  priests,  and  cannot 
supposed  to  have  other  or  higher  qualifications  than  those 
smonly  possessed  by  the  body ;  if  the  clergy  are  ignorant  of 
sic,  how  can  we  expect  canons  to  be  skill^  in  music !  The 
It  lies  with  the  clergy  at  large,  to  whom  the  ordering  of  the 
de,  whether  in  cathedrals  or  parish  churches,  is  intrusted, 
le  they  are  at  this  present  time  quite  incompetent  to  order  it. 
!  the  clergy  have  a  musical  education,  we  must  bear  with  the 
sent  weak,  and  languid,  and  imperfect  representation  of  the 
[ledral  service. 

iVhen  we  turn  from  cathedrals  to  parish  churches  we  find  like 
see  of  the  evil  results  of  the  clergy'^s  ignorance  of  music. 
Bt  of  all,  the  whole  ordering  of  the  music,  so  properly  vested 
he  clergy,  is  really  resigned  to  the  organist,  and,  where  there 
o  organist,  to  the  choir.  The  style  of  music  chosen  by  these 
sons,  who  in  many  cases  have  received  little  of  an  education  in 
lie,  none  in  ecclesiastical  music,  is  naturally  often  most  unec- 
iastical.  Hence  we  have  the  drawing-room  chants  and  melo* 
matic  Te  Deums  we  have  spoken  of,  adapted  from  profane 
.,  and  ever  associated  with  words  profane,  with  wondrous 
an  accompaniments,  in  which  the  organist  celebrates  himself, 

ingeniously  makes  his  Sunday  ^^  execution,'^  an  economical 
ertisement  for  pianoforte  pupils  in  the  week.  And  not  only 
he  music  debased  and  bad,  but,  what  is  worse  than  any  mere 
eiency  in  knowledge,  the  coterie  in  the  gallery  is  not  always 
ibrated  for  reverent  demeanour  in  church  ;  being  packed  up 
of  the  sight  of  the  clergy,  there  is  often  a  shuffling  over  of 
ks,  a  skurrying  into  church  just  before  the  Te  Deum,  and  in- 
mtion  to  eveir  thing  but  the  music.  Such  conduct  (no  rare 
ig  in  parish  churches)  brings  the  whole  musical  portion  of  the 
fice  into  disrepute ;  it  is  connected  with  irreverence  and  irre- 
mt  persons ;  it  gives  the  congregation  a  distaste  for  music,  and 
>08es  them  to  think  that  there  must  be  something  radically 
ng  in  its  tendencies,  because  it  is  abused.  And  this  indifference 
listaste  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  style  of  the  music  itself, 
ch  is  commonly  so  wholly  uncongregational  in  its  character, 
of  trios  and  solos,  that  those  who  wish  to  join  in  it  are  posi- 
ly  repelled ;  and,  more  than  this,  parts  of  the  service  are  sung 
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to  which  the  choir  is  not  equal,  which  are  quite  above 
powers ;  difficult  music  is  presumptuously  preferred  to  simpler; 
mtricate  anthems  are  mangled,  when  easier  ones  miffht  have  been 
attempted,  and  a  miserable  caricature  of  the  cathedral  service  is 
the  result  of  all  this  pretending  imorance  of  half-tnuned  choin. 
And  what  can  the  clergy  do !  Their  ignorance  of  music  is  known ; 
they  cannot  choose  good  music ;  or  if  they  stumble  on  it  by 
chance,  they  cannot  criticise  its  performance ;  they  have  no 
weight  with  the  organist  and  the  choir;  they  must  leave  tbe 
matter  with  those  into  whose  hands  it  has  unfitly  ficdlen ;  th^ 
half  hate,  half  dread  *^  the  gallery  ;^  they  cannot  see  what  goes 
on ;  the  congregation  compbin  of  the  music ;  the  galleiy  (for 
musical  skins  are  ever  thin),  are  touchy  and  threaten  to  depart 
Music  is  the  apple  of  discord ;  they  want  congregational  singiue, 
but  cannot  get  it ;  they  dislike  the  gallery,  but  uiey  cannot  de^ 
it,  for  they  have  no  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  no  knowledge 
how  to  set  to  work  and  provide  a  new  and  more  teachable 
substitute. 

Now,  if  the  clergy  were  skilled  in  music,  they  would  be  able  to 
choose  good  ecclesiastical  music,  suited  to  the  powers  of  their 
choir  and  congregation;  they  would  hinder  musical  ambitioii 
from  over-singing  itself;  they  would  bring  the  choir  into  the 
midst  of  the  congregation,  and  rend  the  miserable  curtain  that 
but  half  hides  so  much  irreverence ;  their  authority  as  ministers 
would  be  supported  by  their  knowledge  as  musicians;  fheir 
known  interest  in  the  music  would  act  in  time  on  the  congrq;»- 
tion ;  they  would  be  able  to  induce  many  persons,  especiaUy  the 
more  devout,  to  join  in  the  singing,  to  practise  either  at  home  or 
in  a  parochial  class ;  they  might  increase  or  form  their  choirs  by 
the  aid  of  volunteers,  who  now  shrink  from  the  gallery  system. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  open  seats,  oM  looking  am 
way^  seem  likely  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  congre- 
gational singing ;  those  who  sing  do  not  feel  the  eyes  of  thdr 
neighbours  nx&d  upon  them ;  they  can  sing  without  observation, 
and  it  requires  more  than  common  powers  of  abstraction,  espe- 
cially in  timid  persons,  to  be  faced  and  not  to  feel  or  think  aboni 
it. 

But  we  believe  that  not  only  the  choir  and  the  congregation, 
but  that  that  most  important  body,  the  organists,  would  in  time 
be  acted  upon  by  the  cultivation  of  music  among  the  clergy. 
The  organists  have  now  to  make  their  own  way  towards  toe 
ecclesiastical  style;  no  wonder  if,  among  other  employments, 
they  sometimes  miss  it ;  but  when  once  the  clei^  were  inter- 
ested in  the  organist^s  business,  the  organists,  h^py  in  such 
new  and  cheerful  sjrmpathy,  would  be  apt  to  catch  from  them 
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jiiiRtihing  of  an  ecclesiastical  iniiid(  the  organistB  of  our 
ithedrala,  justly  observes  the  author  of  '*  The  Apology,^  are  in 
meral  men  of  great  professional  knowledge ;  yet  the  statutes^ 
ith  much  wisdom  have  assigned  the  chief  direction  of  the  music 
)  the  nreoentor,  who  will  often  be  swajred  by  nice  considerations, 
» whicb  a  layman  might  be  less  sensitive,  and  he  will  constantly 
ive  the  advantage  of  consulting  his  colleague.  That  an  eccle- 
■suc  placed  in  such  a  post  as  this  should  nimself  be  skilled  in 
naic,  IS  a  truth  whidi  cannot  need  enforcement.**^  We  agree 
itirely  with  these  remarks ;  but  we  would  make  them  of  more 
aieral  application,  and  not  confine  them  to  the  precentors  and 
f^anists  of  cathedrals;  for  we  hold  that  every  dereyman  is  the 
«oentor  of  Ins  parish  diurch,  and  ought  to  be  qu&fied  for  the 
Mi.  He  ought  to  be  a  more  discerning  critic  than  the  organist 
'  the  spirit,  the  tone,  the  fitness  of  the  music,  more  skilled  in 
te  iOoQj  less  skilled  in  the  service.  Let  us  suppose  a  clergy 
los  skilled ;  must  it  not  follow  that  their  intercourse  with  the 
ganists,  their  co-operation,  their  sympathy,  will  help  to  convey 
)  them  a  portion  of  their  spirit,  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ind,  which  is  now  so  often  wanting,  and  the  want  of  which  is 
amfested  in  the  flimsy  unchurch-like  secular  airs,  with  which 
le  metrical  psalms  and  other  hymns  of  the  Church  are  now 
"eased  oat. 

As  in  these  last  remarks  we  have  been  gliding  firom  the  clergy 
•  the  laity,  by  considering  the  condition  of  tne  organists,  we 
mnot  but  express  a  wish  that  at  St.  Mark^s  College,  or  other 
stitntions,  there  w^ne  a  department  devoted  to  the  instruction 
'  organists,  where  young  churchmen  of  musical  promise  might 
)  duly  trained  for  theur  important  work,  and  enabled  to  add 
ith  advantage  the  office  of  organist  to  that  of  schoolmaster, 
he  cathedrab  are  now  the  only  schook  for  organists ;  they  must 
ways  be  the  best  places  of  instruction;  but  those  only  are 
iucated  therein  who  are  likely  to  make  music  their  sole  pro- 
Bsion,  while  the  lesser  parish  churches  are  left  to  those  who 
kve  not  made  music  their  profession,  and  have  only  managed  to 
ck  up  some  scraps  of  knowledge. 

As  to  cathedrals,  where  the  service  is  musical  throughout,  and 
ight  daily  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  skill,  we  would  wish 

see  the  organist  put  in  a  higher  position  altogether.  In  the 
ihedrals  of  the  older  foundation,  he  virtually  occupies  the  pre- 
ntor^s  post,  and  adds  the  precentor^s  duties  to  his  own.  The 
liole  burden  and  responsibility  of  the  music  rests  upon  him. 
e  must  be  a  scientific  and  a  practical  man ;  he  must  know  what 

teach  and  how  to  teach ;  he  must  have  the  highest  class  of 
usical  knowledge,  combined  with  sound  Church  feeling,  and 
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ire  Church  taste.  He  must  read  and  work;  he  must  have 
lowledge^  and  the  power  of  imparting  it.  With  all  these 
i)ours  laid  upon  him,  he  ought  to  receive  higher  remaneration 
an  some  100^.  or  200^.  per  annum,  if  the  cathedral,  as  it 
kdoubtedly  should,  claim  all  his  eneigics  and  his  time.  What 
the  result  of  the  wretched  remuneration  which  he  now  receives! 
e  cannot  give  his  whole  time  and  mind  to  that  which  deserves 
all.  He  cannot  consecrate  all  his  powers  to  the  cathedral. 
e  must  be  a  pianoforte  teacher.  Wnat  drudgery  for  a  man 
high  musical  powers,  of  great  knowledge,  of  warm  feeling  and 
lagination,  of  acute  and  delicate  ears !  He  must  pass  from  fim- 
sia  to  fantasia,  from  ballad  to  ballad,  wearying  himself  with 
ill  pupils,  and  music  equally  dull,  having  his  ear  and  mind  ev^ 
t  on  edge,  and  exhausted  by  these  most  secular  labours,  whoi 
I  should  be  fresh  for  the  cathedral. 

We  cannot  expect  the  cathedral  service  to  be  what  it  ought 
be  till  it  engages  all  the  time  of  the  organist,  till  he  is  present 
daily  prayer,  till  he  can  afford  to  dethrone  the  raw  aspiring 
iputy  who  now  occupies  his  post  in  the  week,  and  gives  exagge- 
ted  and  clumsy  imitations  of  his  master'^s  style,  while  the 
ioir  smile  at  his  crude  performances,  and  mock  his  authority. 
t  Exeter  cathedral  the  organist  attends  morning  and  evening 
ayer  every  day,  and  does  not  skip  ^'  in  hot  haste  ^  up  the  organ- 
ft  stairs  in  time  for  the  anthem ;  we  need  hardly  stop  to  describe 
le  effect  of  this  daily  attendance. 

But  not  only  is  this  piano  forte-teaching  life  of  cathedral 
^anists  drudgery,  in  the  truest  sense,  to  men  of  sensitive 
mds,  as  musicians  generally  are,  but  it  is  hard  drudgery ;  it  is 
cularising  drudgery  ;  it  is  a  fantasia-ising  and  variation-ising  of 
e  mind ;  it  is  drawing  it  away  from  uie  nobler  and  severer 
hool  of  study ;  and  he  who  has  an  office  and  ministration  in  the 
lurch  is  doomed  to  be  infected  and  blown  upon  by  the  music  of 
e  world.  And,  what  is  an  important  question,  if  the  higher 
Ekss  of  musicians  liave  not  time  to  give  themselves  to  thought 
id  study,  what  are  we  to  do  for  any  race  of  new  Church  com- 
bers of  like  spirit  with  the  old !  W  hence  are  they  to  come ! 
re  we  never  to  add  to  our  store  of  Church  music  ?  Are  all 
iginal  minds  to  be  seized  upon  and  monopolised  by  the  world ! 
ot  indeed  that  we  yearn  after  mere  novelty,  or  such  novelty  as 
ntradicts  the  tone  of  what  is  old.  '^  We  want,^^  to  use  Dr. 
iB  words,  "  new  music,  but  no  new  style.*"  We  cannot 
to  have  new  music  of  the  olden  style,  to  enjoy  any  great 
of  grand  and  chaste  compositions,  till  the  organist  pokes 
ini  into  the  fire,  bums  all  his  fantasias,  makes  his  chil' 
kites  of  his  ballads,  leaves  young  ladies  to  learn  *^  execu- 
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tion  ^  as  they  may,  and  concentrates  all  his  powers  on  that  which 
akme  is  worthy  of  the  entire  energy  of  a  great  musical  mind. 
Till  he  can  aflord  to  do  this,  he  must  almost  unconsciously  get 
somewhat  secularized  by  the  daily  and  hourly  sound  of  secular 
music.  Yet,  what  more  important  than  to  preserve  in  Church 
compositions  distinctness  of  style,  to  retain  strong  and  marked 
peciuiarities  of  feature  and  expression,  to  maintain  the  boundaries 
between  the  Church  and  the  world  ?  What  more  wretched  than 
when  airs  from  overtures  and  operas  are  transferred  to  the  Church 
by  organists  of  secular  mind,  who  plume  themselves  on  the 
adaptation ! 

Where  is  the  force  of  association  stronger  than  in  music  I  A 
tune  heard  in  a  theatre  is  always  the  theatre^s ;  it  always  reminds 
of  scenes  and  footlamps,  and  paint  and  tinsel,  and  actors  and 
actresses.  However  grave  a  livery  of  solemn  words  it  may  be 
made  to  wear,  our  mmd  is  transported  from  the  church ;  the 
tune  cannot  become  a  psalm  to  us ;  it  wheels  us  back  in  spite  of 
ourselves  from  Sunday  thoughts  to  week-day  dissipations ;  it  is 
but  week-day  folly  starched  into  a  prim  Sundav  look,  and  through 
the  grave  disguise  we  cannot  but  remember  the  original  occasion 
of  the  air.  Nor  shall  we  be  freed  from  such  adaptations,  or  from 
a  mixed  character  in  Church  music,  until  we  cut  off  the  organist 
from  secular  employments  altogether,  until  we  give  him  an  income 
sufficient  to  support  him  in  his  sacred  office.  We  know  not, 
indeed,  how  this  is  to  be  done,  or  how  far  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners can  reconsider  their  acts ;  but  the  thing  ought  to  be 
done,  and  an  office,  not  provided  for  in  the  older  statutes,  when 
organs  were  not,  should  not  be  left,  as  it  often  is,  to  the  voluntary 
eontribntions  of  the  canons.  The  canons  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  expend  their  income  in  such  a  way,  but  every  officer  should 
have  his  own  income,  his  own  position  recognised  by  the  statutes, 
and  duly  recompensed.  We  should  like  to  see  cathedral  orga- 
DiBts  in  Descends  Orders,  that  the  sacredness  of  their  func- 
tions might  at  once  be  recognised.  We  wish,  indeed,  that  choirs 
also  could  obtain  higher  remuneration.  In  some  instances  they 
are  sufficiently  paid ;  in  others  the  recompense  is  most  wretched. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  might  have  found  enough  to  be 
done  in  the  cathedrals  themselves  with  cathedral  revenues,  without 
appropriating  them  to  purposes  foreign  both  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  endowment,  if  they  had  entered  into  the  cathedral 
system.  Subdean  Bayley^s  words  ought  to  have  been  weighed, 
^^  Be  it  remembered,  ^  he  says,  ^'  that  services  and  anthems 
cannot  be  performed^  to  have  their  due  effect,  without  two  contra- 
tenors,  two  tenors,  and  two  basses,  that  the  verses  may  be  sung 
alternately,  and  choruses  in  eight  parts."     Thus  we  see  what  ^ 
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Btaff,  besides  the  boys,  ongfat  to  be  employed  daily  at  every 
service. 

We  have  spoken  chiefly  of  cathedral  organists,  from  the  import- 
ance of  their  posts ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  matter  if  proper 
culture  and  proper  discipline  of  mind  and  taste  could  be  given  to 
aU  who  take  upon  them  this  sacred  office.  Among  the  first 
consequences  of  such  an  education  would  be  the  subdued  tone  in 
which  the  choir  or  congregation  would  be  accompanied.  Oigir 
nists  would  learn  to  tame  their  instruments,  to  consider  them 
strictly  as  accompaniments ;  it  is  ignorance  of  the  proper  office 
of  the  organ  that  causes  us  now  to  hear  those  thunderings,  and 
storms,  and  crashings,  which  hasten  deafness,  or  make  it  desirable. 
In  the  smaller  churches  we  desire  no  organs  at  all,  as  we  cannot 
hope  for  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  good  instruments  and 
persons  competent  to  play  them.  When  will  those  instruments 
of  acute  and  ingenious  torture,  appropriately  called  ^^  grinderSi^ 
be  abolished  by  so  humane  an  age ! 

But  what  can  be  done  for  the  great  body  of  the  laity !  How 
can  we  act  on  them  so  as  to  revive  in  some  degree  congr^^tional 
singing  ?  Even  here  we  need  not  work  without  hope.  We  find 
that  their  musical  impulses  have  been  already  stirred,  and  that 
these  impulses  have  taken,  if  not  a  Church,  at  any  rate  a  sacred 
direction.  The  middling  classes  (and  we  always  consider  the 
most  hearty  love  of  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  middling  classes) 
are  already  seizing  upon  every  means  of  instruction.  The  Exeter 
Hall  concerts  are  no  slight  evidence  of  the  growth  and  increase 
of  a  musical  spirit.  Who  would  have  thought  a  few  years  ago  of 
hearing  some  hundreds  of  tradesmen  performing  oratorios,  and 
delightmg  in  Handel !  And  these  efforts  owe  nothing  to  iashion; 
we  might  otherwise  be  slow  to  accept  them  as  signs  of  any  real 
or  lastmg  concern,  for  fashion  coins  new  idols  every  year  for  its 
fickle  idolaters.  It  is  no  proof  that  people  enjoy  the  opera 
because  they  go  there ;  but  the  Exeter  Hall  concerts,  with  all 
their  faults,  were  begun,  and  have  been  carried  on,  by  a  more 
sober  class  of  persons,  who  unaffectedly  enjov  the  music.  If, 
then,  we  have  these  and  other  evidences  of  a  rismg  taste,  what  are 
we  to  do?  New  means  of  instruction  are  of  course  within  the 
reach  of  the  higher  classes ;  they  can  obtain  the  best  teachers, 
they  have  time  to  practise ;  they  can  learn  the  appointed  music  oJf 
the  Church  in  their  own  homes,  if  they  know  what  is  to  be  sung 
on  the  Sunday,  if  a  scheme  of  the  music  is  fixed  up  in  some  part 
of  the  Church,  We  cannot  conceive  a  more  delightful  occupa- 
^tion  for  those  who  have  leisure  on  their  hand,  than  to  set  apart 
evening,  at  least,  in  the  week,  for  the  practice  of  the  music 

igned  for  the  Sunday  following.     If,  too,  selections  of  sound, 
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weD-amnged  music  were  printed  for  the  me  of  congregations^ 
we  should  avoid  those  extemporary  alto  and  tenor  puis,  which 
are  now  inyented  on  the  spot,  and  are  somewhat  painful  in  their 
efibcts. 

But  for  the  middling  classes,  who  cannot  easily  learn  or  prac- 
tise at  home,  nor  afibrd  separate  instruction,  some  sort  of  class- 
sineing,  parochial  or  otherwise,  must  be  used.  In  small  country 
parishes  the  music  must  be  always  a  difficulty,  from  the  lack  of 
teachers  and  of  opportunities  of  receiving  instruction,  and  from 
the  coarseness  of  rustic  tones ;  but  all  amendment  is  not  hope- 
less. Those  wondrous  anthems,  manufactured  by  inglorious 
Handels,  might  at  once  be  stopped ;  the  gruntings  of  the  gruff 
bassoon,  the  pantings  of  the  asthmatic  flute,  and  the  sharp  wliine 
of  the  piercing  vioUn,  may  well  be  exchanged  for  the  voices  of 
the  more  promising  children,  who  can  be  kept  to  the  old  psalm- 
tones,  ana  their  country  tones  refined  by  careful  teaching.  But 
in  towns  (and  of  towns  we  more  particularly  speak  throughout), 
dassHsinging  seems  the  easiest  means  of  ootaming  the  l^t  in- 
Btmction  on  moderate  terms.  In  some  places  excellent  institu^ 
lions  have  been  already  formed  that  promise  great  results,  if 
there  is  as  much  perseverance  in  conducting  as  there  has  been 
seal  in  establishing  them.  At  Exeter,  a  *'*'  School  of  Church 
Mosic^  has  been  set  on  foot  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
cathedral  organist,  who  labours  in  the  true  spirit.  Persons  of 
all  ranks,— clergy,  gentry,  clerks,  shopkeepers, — attend  its  meet- 
ings ;  and  at  the  recent  consecration  of  a  church  in  that  city, 
about  sixty  of  its  members  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  took 
part  in  the  service.  And  how  seldom  have  sixty  voices  been 
heard  to  sing  the  praise  of  Qoi  in  his  temple !  In  the  important 
town  of  Manchester  a  ^'  Church  Music  Society  '^  has  arisen,  and 
we  have  heard  of  other  similar  institutions  in  various  parts.  We 
prefer  the  appellation  of  "  School  "^  rather  than  "  Society,''  as 
seeming  to  imply  that  it  is  a  place  of  discipline  and  training  for 
the  Church,  not  ending  in  itself,  or  in  the  exclusive  gratification 
and  profit  of  its  own  members ;  it  is  a  musical  nursery  for  the 
Church. 

But  whatever  form  class-singing  may  take,  we  re^rd  it  as  the 
most  likely  means  of  promoting  a  ^neral  cultivation  of  music. 
In  our  larger  towns,  where  able  musicians  are  to  be  found,  and 
some  of  them  lovers  of  the  temple  as  well  as  of  the  sweet  songs 
of  the  temple,  ready,  for  little  worldly  remuneration,  to  do  what 
they  can  in  their  sphere  for  the  Church's  good,  some  such  ma- 
chinery might  advantageously  be  set  on  foot.  And  we  may  well 
consider,  for  a  moment,  the  great  work  which  Church  music  may 
help  to  carry  out  among  the  middling  classes.     It  may  be  made 
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the  means  of  increasing  an  attachment  to  the  Church  which  is  at 
present  but  faintly  felt  among  these  classes ;  it  may  revive  or 
deepen  a  sense  of  Church-membership  ;  it  may  save  a  portion  of 
the  younger  men  from  the  hurtful  pleasures  of  large  towns.  And 
we  may  well  begin  to  do  something  indirectly  as  well  as  directly 
to  recover  the  affections  of  the  middling  classes,  to  create  among 
them  an  interest  in  the  Church  and  Church  objects.  While  the 
higher  orders  and  the  poor  are  mostly  attached  members  of  the 
Church,  we  have  our  doubts  whether  the  middling  classes  are 
well  affected ;  and  the  Church  has  been  herself  somewhat  to 
blame  for  their  lukewarmness.  What  has  she  done  to  keep  their 
love  ?  What  has  been  done  to  guide  their  desires  for  knowledge, 
or  to  provide  them  with  elevating  relaxations,  or  to  direct  their 
tastes  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  host  of  young  men  who  serve  in 
shops  and  offices,  who  are  at  their  desks  and  counters  all  the  day; 
they  have  been  left  to  pick  up  their  principles  as  they  may,  to 
scramble  towards  their  knowledge  without  direction.  Ihey  have 
got  their  education  without  the  help  of  the  Church  ;  their  semi- 
naries have  been  without  clerical  superintendence.  Now,  may  not 
nmsic  be  made  to  convey  some  notion  of  Church-fellowship  to 
such  as  these  ?  If  we  at  all  consider  the  mysteriously-associative 
principle  in  music,  we  see  its  peculiar  fitness  and  capacity  for 
acting  upon  the  middling  classes,  for  giving  them  some  sense  of 
Cliristian  fellowship  through  a  common  taste  dedicated  to  the 
Church.  The  very  associative  or  social  principle  we  allude  to 
seems  to  point  out  its  value  as  a  spiritual  agency ;  such  a  mys- 
terious power  of  attracting  men  towards  each  other,  of  creating 
fellowships,  as  if  by  some  secret  chann,  seems  designed  to  forward 
the  object  of  the  one  great  Fellowship.  It  must  be  the  duty  of 
the  Church,  in  striving  to  promote  a  coq)orate  life  and  feehng,  to 
use  all  incorporating  influences.  If  the  stones  that  lie  in  the 
fields  may  be  gathered  up  and  raised  into  temples  of  God,  and 
fashioned  into  most  harmonious  forms,  how  much  more  may 
sounds  that  are  in  the  world,  that  touch  like  lightning  a  vast 
multitude  of  souls,  be  made  to  bind  that  multitude  together  in  a 
holy  brotherhood  through  a  common  sense  holily  used.  Indeed 
we  might  extend  this  view,  and  see  the  value  of  this  associative- 
ness  in  music  among  all  classes,  if  it  were  felt  and  used  by  the 
Church,  instead  of  its  being  resigned,  as  it  is,  to  the  world,  and 
abused  by  it.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  complaints  of  the 
associative  power  of  music ;  and  parents  arc  apt  to  regret  the 
gift  of  music  in  their  children,  because  it  mates  them  with  unsuit- 
able or  dissolute  friends,  because  it  brings  them  into  unequal 
friendships,  into  company  unfitted  for  their  rank,  and  only  likely 
lead  them  into  vicious  ways.     We  hear  daily  of  men  of  the 
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highest  rank  consorting  with  opera-singers  and  the  like,  being 
drawn  by  the  common  love  of  music  into  a  hurtful  and  degrading 
&miliarity  with  a  class  of  persons  commonly  so  dissolute  m  their 
lives ;  and  in  people  of  less  exalted  rank  we  see  friendships 
formed  through  music  of  an  equally  hurtful  character.  How 
many  are  ruined,  both  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  state, 
through  the  agency  of  tavern  glee-clubs  and  suchlike  meetings ! 
Such  spectacles  cause  men  to  grieve  over  the  very  gift  of  music ; 
and,  seeing  the  associative  principle  turned  to  evil,  they  forget,  in 
its  perversion,  that  it  may  be  made  as  powerfully  to  bind  men 
into  good  brotherhoods.  This  associativeness  must  be  meant  for 
good ;  and  if  the  Church  sought  to  develope  it  in  her  own  great 
cause,  if  she  might,  in  schools  and  societies  of  Church  music, 
give  vent  to  the  passion  for  music  which  now  breaks  out  in  wrong 
directions,  we  might  have  to  glory  in  a  gift  capable  of  uniting  us 
together  to  our  edification. 

A  happy  thing  it  would  be  for  the  Church  if,  by  any  means, 
by  any  system  of  instruction  a  general  knowledge  of  music  could 
be  diffused,  and  that  knowledge  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Our  whole  Church  service,  whether  in  cathedrals  or  parish 
churches,  would  be  invested  with  a  warmth,  a  sublimity,  an  im- 
pressiveness  now  unknown  to  it,  for  the  capacities  of  the  liturgy 
are  hardly  known.  Then  the  choirs  might  be  filled  with  devout 
and  serious  men,  and  we  should  have  devotion  and  reverence 
combined  with  musical  skill  and  knowledge.  It  is  now  difficult 
to  obtain  this  combination — to  find  good  men  who  are  good 
singers.  We  suffer  daily  from  this  difficulty ;  even  cathedrals, 
which  give  the  highest  remuneration,  suffer  from  the  presence  of 
undevotional  lay  clerks,  who  have  skill  in  singing,  or  from  devo- 
tional lay  clerks  who  are  musically  incompetent.  Often  indeed  are 
musical  qualifications  more  inquired  into  than  moral  fitness ;  at 
best,  from  the  scarcity  of  knowledge,  and  the  little  room  for 
selection,  the  alternative  lies  between  a  musical  service  ill  per- 
formed by  good  men,  or  well  performed  by  careless  ones.  If 
there  were  more  knowledge,  there  would  be  more  room  for  selec- 
tion. Serious  persons  would  be  found  who  would  glory  in  having 
such  a  ministration  in  the  Church,  and  would  bring  dcvoutness 
of  mind,  without  diminishing  the  musical  excellence  of  the  service. 
And  besides  the  regular  choirs  being  composed  of  serious  men,  it 
would  be  possible  to  increase  them,  at  any  rate  on  Suntiays,  and 
other  holy  days,  by  a  large  body  of  volunteers.  This  is  what  we 
want ;  we  want  numbers  in  our  cathedrals  and  larger  churches 
to  give  due  effect  to  the  service,  and  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
we  must  have  volunteers.  What  are  twenty  voices  in  a  chorus 
in  a  cathedral  I     We  want  a  hundred  at  least.     And  why  should 
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not  a  himdred  volnntaiy  smgen  be  foand  in  our  large  towns, 
ready  to  submit  themselvea  to  the  organist^s  control.  At  Leeds 
we  believe  a  considerable  portion  of  the  choir  is  composed  of 
volunteers,  and  these  of  different  ranks  in  life.  Sublime  beyond 
all  expression  would  be  our  liturjgr  if  it  were  illustrated  by  the 
combmed  melody  of  heart  and  voice,  issuing  from  a  multitude  of 
devout  worshippers.  We  should  soon  cease  to  complain  of  the 
length  of  the  service.  Many  parts  would  be  sung  that  are  now 
unsung,  and  that  lose  in  impressiveness  from  the  want  of  music; 
thus  the  psalms,  designee!  for  music  (where  there  was  daily 
prayer),  might  be  chanted  in  all  the  larger  churches.  With  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  music  we  might  hope  to  hear  the 
hymns  in  the  Communion  Service  sung,  at  any  rate  in  all  cathe- 
drals. At  present  they  are  either  not  sung  at  all,  or  are  song 
only  by  the  non-communicants,  that  is,  by  the  boys ;  and  thus 
we  have  but  the  treble  part ;  we  have  never  seen,  as  we  ought 
to  have  seen,  the  whole  bodv  of  lay  clerks  communicating ;  and 
when  one  or  two  have  occasionally  shown  their  seriousness,  they 
have  disrobed  themselves  of  their  surplices,  and  neglected  to 
glorify  Qod  in  the  most  holy  of  all  services,  with  the  offering  of 
their  voice.  Imperfectly,  however,  as  these  hymns  are  sung,  uiey 
are  even  now  intensely  affecting,  and  we  have  seen  many  melted 
into  tears  as  the  music  sounded  through  the  church. 

We  might  hope,  too,  occasionally  to  hear  portions  of  the 
Burial  Service  sung.  He  who  has  once  heard  the  effect  of 
music  at  such  a  time,  will  never  forget  it.  We  once  saw  the 
member  of  a  cathedral  laid  in  his  grave.  When  the  music  rose, 
a  holy  awe  instantly  filled  and  almost  overpowered  the  congre- 
gation. 

We  have  not  entered  into  the  question  of  plain-tune,  but  have 
left  that  graduallv  to  work  its  own  way ;  neither  have  we  ven- 
tured to  draw  distinctions  between  cathedral  and  parochial  ser- 
vice, to  point  out  the  proprieties  in  each,  to  say  what  ought  to 
be  sung  in  the  one,  and  not  sung  in  the  other.  We  have  left 
such  subjects  to  abler  hands,  and  have  contented  ourselves  with 
a  few  pl^n  and  practical  remarks,  in  the  fervent  hope  that  th^ 
may  contribute,  in  their  degree,  to  the  great  cause  of  Church 
music,  which  is  no  less  a  thing  than  the  glorifying  of  Qod  in 
the  church  with  one  of  his  own  choice  and  most  mysterious  gifl;s. 

P.S.  Since  these  pages  were  written  we  have  been  glad  to  find 
that  in  the  new  theological  department  of  King'^s  Cdlege,  Lon- 
don, where  students  are  to  be  prepared  for  holy  orders,  the  study 
of  music  is  expressly  insisted  on.  In  our  National  Schools  also, 
in  many  districts,  the  same  study  has  been  already  introduced, 
and  we  saw  the  following  paragraph  in  a  recent  number  of  ^'  The 
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Times.'*^  ^'  It  is  stated  that  under  the  authority  of  some  of  the 
heads  of  two  of  the  Hon.  Societies  of  the  inns  of  court,  a  system  of 
claas-aingins  is  about  to  be  introduced  amongst  members  of  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  under  the  guidance  of  the  organist 
and  others  of  the  Temple  church,  with  a  view  to  enable  them  to 
'  thoroug^y  understand  and  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  choral 
service  of  the  Church,  whereby  the  amens,  responses,  versides, 
psalms,  and  portions  of  the  services,  and  even  of  the  anthems, 
would  be  performed  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  the  true 
character  of  public  worship/  During  the  series  of  meetings  of 
the  classes,  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  given  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  in  the  '  elements  of  music,  management  of 
the  voice,  art  of  reading  music,  and  singing  at  sight/  It  is  also 
proposed  that  the  method  of  chanting  the  services  and  anthems 
of  the  Church  shall  be  (uUy  explained,  and  the  compositions  of 
ttie  first  masters,  ancient  and  modem,  practised,  including  madri- 
ffis^  choruses,  glees,^  &c.  This  is  indeed  a  cheerful  paragraph  ; 
Bordy  we  may  nope. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Leading  State  Triah  in  Ireland^  from  the  Year 
1784?  to  1803,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  T.  M'Nkvik, 
Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.     Dublin :  Duffy.     184!4. 

2.  The  United  Irishmen^  their  Lives  and  Times.  By  B.  B. 
Madden.     London.     J  843. 

3.  Report  of  Secret  Committee  in  Ireland^  1798. 

A  document  of  a  very  unusual  character  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  '^  Times.**^  It  was  an  address  from  mi^istrates 
residing  in  an  Irish  district,  the  North  Biding  of  Tipperary,  com- 
plaining of  the  state  of  lawless  crime  to  which  their  country  was 
reduced,  and  calling  on  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain  to 
aid  them  in  obtaining  from  the  legislature  and  government  such 
remedial  measures  as  the  circumstances  seemed  imperatively  to 
demand.  The  document  was  subscribed  by  fifty-one  justices  of 
the  peace,  including  Lord  Dunally,  chairman  of  the  meeting  from 
which  it  issued,andthe  Gustos  Botulorum  of  the  county,  the  Honour- 
able Francis  Aldborough  Prittie.  The  subscribers  differed  ma- 
terially from  each  other  in  their  views,  political  and  religious ; 
but  there  was  one  particular  in  which  they  agreed — they  were  all, 
we  believe,  without  exception,  resident  landlords.  The  remon- 
strance of  such  a  body  of  men  came  before  the  public  with 
authority. 

In  addressing  such  an  appeal  to  the  pubUc  it  might  be  said 
that  the  subscribers  committed  a  violation  of  official  etiquette. 
They  passed  over  the  Lieutenant  of  their  own  county,  a  long  tried 
and  able  governor,  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore.  They  passed  by 
the  nobleman  who  holds  the  name,  if  he  do  not  wield  tne  power, 
of  Her  Majesty^s  Lieutenant  in  Ireland.  And  they  passed  over 
the  British  cabinet,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  It  is,  however,  to  he 
remembered,  that  this  somewhat  irregular  and  democratic  proce- 
dure was  not  adopted,  until  applications  sanctioned  by  usage  had 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  Tipperary  magistrates  had  solicited 
aid  and  redress  in  the  proper  form,  and  from  the  constituted  au- 
thorities ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  exactments  of  decorum  had 
been  duly  and  fruitlessly  complied  with,  tliat,  in  the  last  instance, 
they  appealed  to  the  people.  They  did  not  show  that  they  had 
lost  confidence  in  the  government,  until  it  had  become  manifest 
that  government  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  help 
them. 
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They  had  another  excuse  for  their  public  appeal,  if,  after  their 
)revious  procedures,  excuse  was  necessary.  Within  the  Hmits  of 
;he  North  Bidiug  of  Tipperary,  and  in  the  space  of  six  months, 
here  had  been  sixteen  muraers  perpetrated,  sixteen  murders 
ittempted,  and  fifty-two  cases  of  what  might  well  be  termed  mur- 
lerous  assaults,  such  as  firing  into  dwelling-houses,  forcible 
attempts  to  take  arms,  &c.  &c.  A  catalogue  of  crime  like  this 
umisnes  ample  excuse  for  some  want  of  ceremony. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  subscribing  Tipperary  magis* 
arates  have  exposed  themselves  to  an  imputation  more  grave  than 
hat  of  an  offence  against  etiquette.  They  appear  unable  to  dis- 
iera,  or  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  the  merit  of  the  policy  against 
rhich  they  have  been  so  daring  as  to  remonstrate.  They  have 
isked  for  protection  against  the  incendiary  and  assassin,  and  have 
nresumed  to  think  that  the  government  and  legislature  could 
fflsare  what  they  ask  for,  by  adopting  measures  wise  and  benevo- 
^t,  suited  to  the  emergency,  and  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
institution :  they  were  not  to  be  taught  that  the  measures  they 
proposed  were  repugnant  to  the  policy  of  Sir  Bobei't  PeeFs  ad- 
ministration, and  were,  accordingly,  objectionable.  It  had  been 
Sively  propounded  in  various  discussions  with  functionaries  under 
)  right  honourable  Baronet,  that  protection  was  not  to  be  at- 
kinea  in  Ireland  by  any  practicable  change  in  the  existing  laws. 
Where  a  people  have  a  bias  in  favour  of  assassination,  law  cannot 
tSbrd  security.  In  an  extreme  case  of  this  nature,  loyal  men 
must  have  patience.  As  soon  as  the  character  of  the  Celts  in 
Ireland  has  undergone  the  beneficial  change  to  be  wrought  in  it 
by  the  policy  which  is  now  providing  for  them  colleges  and  priests, 
wej  will  have  recourse  to  activities  less  pernicious  than  those  in 
which  their  energies  are  now  exerted ;  meanwhile,  they  must  not 
be  rudely  interfered  with.  It  might  abate  the  graciousness  of 
the  Peel  policy  to  proceed  vigorously  against  an  offence  to  which 
obtain  of  the  tribes  of  Munster  seem  to  have  a  constitutional 
prtmeness.  Such,  in  substance,  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of 
tliat  policy  of  forbearance  under  which  crime  so  banefully  flourishes. 
The  Tipperary  magistrates  appear  not  to  have  been  convinced  by 
this  reasoning,  or  satisfied  with  the  decision  recommended  by  it. 
They  have  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
tnie  hearts  of  the  British  people.  How  their  appeal  may  speed, 
is  yet  to  be  seen ;  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  punished 
hf  contumacy  in  making  it.  They  retain  still  the  commissions 
tftiie  peace;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  Govem- 
toent  to  displace  them. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland,  too,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  power  to 
HaokB  and  insult  upright  and  independent  magistrates  were  to  be 
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henceforth  loss  capriciously  exercised.  The  dismifwal  of  Mr. 
Watson  has  not  been  followed  up ;  and  yet  his  advice — ^the  adfioe 
for  which  he  was  superseded — ^has  been  extensively  adopted.  Be- 
cause that  gentleman  recommended  the  reorganization  of  the 
Orange  Society  in  his  own  county,  he  was  deprived  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  and  accused  of  an  endeavour  to  revive  an 
illegal  confederation.  Since  the  day  on  which  this  severity  was 
inflicted  on  Mr.  Watson,  his  advice  has  been  repeated  by  other 
magistrates— other  magistrates  have  acted  upon  it — ^the  Orange 
Society  has  been  reorganized,  or  is  in  progress  of  reorganization, 
in  Down,  in  Antrim,  m  Derry,  in  Armagh,  in  Tyrone,  in  Ferma- 
nagh, in  Monaghan,  in  Gavan — and  although  many  justices  of  the 
peace  have  taken  active  part  in  this  vast  movement,  and  although 
the  Irish  Government  has  been  fully  apprised  of  their  exertions  to 
revive  the  '^  illegal  socicty,^^  we  hear  no  more  of  dismissals.  Whj 
is  this !  Does  the  Oovemment  persist  in  thinking  the  societj 
what  Lord  Heytesbury  was  indiscreet  enough  to  pronounce  it! 
Why  not  persevere  in  its  career  of  dismissals !  Has  it  learned 
to  correct  its  rash  and  mistaken  judgment  ?  Has  it  learned  that 
the  Orange  Society  is  strictly  legal  I  Why  not  avow  that  it  is 
better  advised,  and  add  graciousness  to  the  avowal,  by  restoring 
the  excellent  magistrate  whom  it  had  ^^  ignorantly^  superseded! 

We  must  not  Took  for  too  much.  It  is  someuiing  to  see  the 
Irish  government  halt  in  ^'  the  road  to  ruin,^^  even  though  they  do 
not  yet  seem  preparing  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Watson  was,  manifestlv,  a  notice  that  the  Orange  confeden* 
tion  was  not  to  be  revived.  In  the  non-interference  vrith  Lord 
Enniskillen,  and  the  many  who  have  acted  with  him,  this  injn* 
dicious  or  inopportune  notice  seems  to  have  been  withdrawn. 
Lord  Heytesbury  has,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  consulted  history  for 
impartial  testimony  respecting  the  confederation  he  too  naUj 
condemned,  and  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his  error.  He  has, 
probably,  reflected  that  the  Government  which  cannot  ventnre 
upon  measures  for  checking  the  activities,  or  arresting  the  pro* 
gross  of  that  baleful  confederacy,  which  would  make  the  land  he 
is  appointed  to  rule  over,  a  wilderness,  ought  not  to  be  rasiif 
precipitate  in  destroying  a  society,  which  has  true  conservaUem 
as  the  great  end  of  its  organization.  He  cannot  abridge  the 
assassins^  vocation — lie  cannot  break  up  the  conspiracy  whidi 
works  out  its  ends  by  murder — and,  conscious  of  his  impotency 
for  good,  perhaps  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  to  persfr- 
vcre  in  a  blind  hostility  against  the  Orange  institution,  mig^ 
possibly  be  to  abuse  his  power  for  evil. 

The  tnith  is,  that  where  such  confederacies  as  the  Bqpeil 
Association  are  openly  permitted,  and  conspiracies  like  the  Bib<« 
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bon  Society  evade  the  law,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
and  necessary  compensation,  that  associations  for  good  should 
also  be  organized.     The  rule  by  which  other  countries  may  be 
judged  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  Ireland.     Where  there  is  cor- 
respondence and  harmony  between  opinion  and  law,  law  should 
be  supreme, — the  whole  people  should  constitute  one  society, — and 
he  who  attempted  to  divide  them  into  adverse  knots  and  parties 
diould  suffer  the  punishment  of  an  incendiary.     It  is  otherwise 
where  a  law,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  indulgence,  which  good 
labjects  may  claim,  is  extended  also  to  those  wno  yield  to  it  only 
a  prudential  and  reluctant  submission ;  where  the  people  to  be 
governed  consists  of  two  classes  widely  discriminated,  the  one 
composed  of  those  who  wish  well  to  existing  institutions,  the 
other  of  those  who  desire  that  the  institutions  of  the  country  be 
overturned.     In  such  a  state  of  things,  a  free  constitution,  and 
aa  indulgent  administration  of  its  laws,  enable  and  encourage  the 
disaffected  to  conspire,  and  thus,  it  may  be  said,  compel  the  loyal 
to  associate.     The  government  which  would  interdict  such  asso- 
ciation,  while  refusing  to  adapt  the  laws  to   the   emergency, 
makes  itself  a  partisan,  and  chooses  its  side,  in  opposition  to 
good  subjects,  in  alliance  with  adversaries  to  them  and  to  the 
state.     This  desperate  alliance  the  Irish  government  has  nar- 
lowly  escaped  the  guilt  of  forming ;  we  hope  it  may  escape  the 
eril  consequences  of  having  appeared  to  contemplate  the  forma- 
tion of  it;  and  we  would  gladly  offer  any  information  in   our 
power  which  might  have  the  effect  of  a  warning  against  the 
ntal  error  of  thinking  to  compensate  supinencss  or  timidity 
towards  enterprises  which  cover  with  flimsy  pretexts  purposes  of 
massacre   and  treason,  by  exercising  a  most  unconstitutional 
severity  towards  an  association  censurable,  if  it  were  censurable, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  and  unprejudiced,  for  nothing 
worse  than  "  exuberance  of  loyalty." 

It  has  been  very  usual  of  late  years  to  describe  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  as  persons  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  intolerance  ;  and, 
whenever  it  was  designed  to  render  tiiem  especially  odious,  to 
describe  them  as  an  Orange  faction.  It  is  sufHciontly  intelligible 
that  such  a  name  should  harm  them  in  the  judgment  or  opinion 
of  enemies  to  British  connexion  ;  but  tluit  it  would  have  preju- 
diced them  in  the  esteem  of  England,  was  a  result  wliich  could 
not  so  readily  be  anticipated.  That  result,  however,  has  fol- 
lowed; and  such  has  been  the  success  of  persevering  and 
nnscnipulous  calumny,  that  the  mass  of  Englishmen,  even  of 
English  readers,  liave  been  influenced  to  regard  the  Orange 
Association  of  Ireland  as  only  one  of  the  many  intemperate  and 
iniolenuit  factions,  by  which  that  unhappy  country  has  been 
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afflicted.  But  this  is  a  favourable  judgment.  Many  there  are 
who  affect  to  pronounce  the  Orange  Society  the  worst,  pre- 
eminently, of  all  the  Irish  factions, — the  one,  indeed,  which  should 
be  responsible  for  the  mal-practices  of  all  the  others,  whom  its 
insolent  and  menacing  demeanour  lias  called  into  existence. 

The  Orangemen  of  Ireland  may  have  been,  on  various  occa- 
sions, provoked  into  intemperance  and  indiscretion;  but  they 
liave  been  almost  uniformly  chargeable  with  one  great  error,  of 
which  they  are  now  paying  the  penalty, — they  were  never  indus- 
trious in  cQsabusing  the  public  mind  of  false  impressions.  Had 
they  been  careful  for  their  reputation,  as  they  should  have  been, 
with  such  a  cause  as  theirs,  and  with  such  testimony  as  truth 
enabled  them  to  command,  slander  would  not  liave  triumphed 
over  them.  They  thought  they  could  have  lived  calunmy  down, 
— it  has  brought  them  low,  and  has  rendered  it  a  matter  of  no 
common  difficulty  for  those  who  would  befriend  them,  as  persons 
wronged  and  oppressed,  to  distinguish  their  case,  as  it  should 
really  be  stated,  from  the  malevolent  misrepresentations  of  their 
adversaries. 

The  first  Orange  Lodge  in  Ireland  was  formed  on  September 
the  21st,  in  the  year  1795,  and  was  a  sequel  to  a  rude  but  san- 
guinary encounter  between  a  Boman  Catholic  party,  organized 
under  the  name  of  Defenders,  and  a  body  of  Protestants,  whom 
they  assailed  under  exceedingly  discreditable  circumstances.  Our 
account  of  this  affair  we  shall  take  from  historians  whose  bias 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  subjoined  passage  is  extracted 
from  the  "  Pieces  of  Irish  History,"'  published  in  New  York,  in 
the  year  1 807,  by  William  James  M'Nevin,  a  Boman  Catholic 
and  a  United  Irishman.  The  account  is  chargeable  with  inac- 
curacies, which  we  shall  find  it  necessar}'  to  correct ;  but  we  give 
it,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  words  of  the  writer. 

"  In  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  county  of  Armagh  and  its  borders 
exhibited  a  scene  of  more  melancholy  disturbances  and  more  abominable 
oppressions  than  had  afflicted  or  disgraced  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The 
religious  animosities  that  had  raged  so  violently  in  1798,  appeared  to 
have  been  subdued  by  the  combined  efforts  of  liberal  Catholics  and 
dissenters^  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  the  United  Irishmen  of  that 
day,  and  by  the  conciliatory  sentiments  which  flowed  from  the  press,  as 
far  as  it  was  in  the  same  interests  \  The  press,  however,  was  sub- 
sequently reduced  almost  to  silence ;  and  the  recent  coercive  statutes 

1  The  reader  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  draw  the  natural  inference  from  this  remirk- 
able  passage.  The  "  liberals,"  the  United  Irisbnnen,  and  the  press  in  their  intereitr 
which  could  exert  no  influence  except  on  its  own  party,  succeeded  in  calming  tbe 
troubles  of  1703.  The  **  illiberal "  or  loyal  party  were,  accordingly,  not  the  diatarbcn 
As  soon  as  the  advene  party  was  induced  to  leave  them  unmoleeted,  tbe  country  hid  pMCtt 
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bad  nearly  annihilated  all  public  efforts  by  united,  or  even  liberal 
Irishmen,  on  any  subject  of  general  politics,  except  during  the  tran- 
sitory administration  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  The  barriers  to  the  revival 
of  those  animosities  being  thus  broken  down,  they  again  desolated  the 
country  with  augmented  fury.  The  Peep-o'-Day  Boys,  who  originally 
pretended  only  to  enforce  the  popery  laws,  by  depriving  Catholics  of 
their  arms,  now  affected  more  important  objects.  They  claimed  to  be 
associated  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  government,  and  a  Protestant 
succession,  which  they  said  were  endangered  by  the  increased  power  of 
the  Catholics  in  the  state,  and  they  therefore  adopted  the  name  of 
Orangemen,  to  express  their  attachment  to  the  memory  of  that  prince 
to  whom  they  owed  those  blessings.  With  this  change  of  name,  they 
asserted  they  had  also  gained  an  accession  of  strength ;  for  the  Peep-o'- 
Day  Boys  only  imagined  they  were  supported  by  the  law  of  the  land,  in 
their  depredations  on  their  Catholic  neighbours;  but  the  Orangemen 
boasted  a  protection  greater  than  even  that  of  law — the  connivance  and 
concealed  support  of  those  who  were  bound  to  see  it  fairly  administered. 
Thus  emboldened,  and  as  they  alleged,  reinforced,  they  renewed  their 
ancient  persecutions ;  but  not  content  with  stripping  Catholics  of  arms, 
they  now  went  greater  lengths  than  they  had  ever  done  before,  in 
adding  insult  to  injury,  sometimes  by  mocking  the  solemnities  of  their 
worship,  and  at  others,  even  by  firing  into  the  coffins  of  the  dead  on 
their  way  to  sepulture. 

"  The  Catholics  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  submit  with  tameness 
to  these  outrages.  The  Defender  system  had  included  nearly  all  of  that 
persuasion  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  scarcely  any  others  were  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  seized  some  opportunities  of  retaliating, 
and  thus  restored  to  Defenderism  in  that  part  of  the  country  its  original 
character  of  a  religious  feud.  These  mutual  irritations  still  increasing, 
at  length  produced  open  hostilities.  An  affray  near  Lough-Brickland, 
on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  and  another  at  the 
fair  of  Lough-Gall,  preceded  and  led  to  a  more  general  engagement,  in 
the  month  of  August,  at  a  place  called  the  Diamond,  near  Portadown, 
in  the  county  of  Armagh.  For  some  days  previous  to  this,  both  par- 
ties had  been  preparing  and  collecting  their  forces;  they  seized  the 
different  passes  and  roads ;  had  their  advanced  posts,  and  were  in  some 
measure  encamped  and  hutted.  No  steps,  however,  were  taken  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  country  ;  nor,  as  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  any 
visible  circumstances,  even  by  government  itself,  to  prevent  this  religious 
war,  publicly  levied  and  carried  on,  in  one  of  the  most  populous,  cul- 
tivated and  highly  improved  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  nay,  more,  the  party 
which  provoked  the  hostilities,  and  which  the  event  has  proved  to  have 
been  the  strongest,  boasted  of  being  connived  at,  for  its  well-known 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  for  this  inaction,  certain  it  is, 
that  both  parties  assembled  at  the  Diamond,  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousands.  The  Defenders  were  the  most  numerous,  but  the  Orange- 
men had  immense  advantage  in  point  of  preparation  and  skill,  many  of 
them  having  been  members  of  the  old  volunteer  corps,  whose  arms  and 
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discipline  they  still  retained,  and  perverted  to  very  different  purpoiei, 
from  those  that  have  immortalized  that  body.  The  contest,  therefore, 
was  not  long  or  doubtful ;  the  Defenders  were  speedily  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  some  few  killed  and  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  betides  ths 
wounded,  whom  they  carried  away. 

"  After  this,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  a  Catholic  priest  and  of 
a  country  gentleman,  a  truce  between  both  parties  was  agreed  upon,  which 
was  unfortunately  violated  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  two 
bodies  that  had  consented  to  it  for  the  most  part  dispersed ;  the  district, 
however,  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  being  entirely  filled  with  Orange- 
men, some  of  them  remained  embodied,  but  the  Catholics  returned  home. 
In  the  course  of  next  day,  about  seven  hundred  Defenders  from  Keady, 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  county,  came  to  the  succour  of  their  friends,  and, 
Ignorant  of  the  armistice,  attacked  the  Orangemen,  who  were  still 
assembled.  The  associates  of  the  latter  being  on  the  spot,  quickly 
collected  again,  and  the  Defenders  were  once  more  routed.  Perhaps 
this  mistake  might  have  been  cleared  up,  and  the  treaty  renewed,  if  the 
resentment  of  the  Orangemen  had  not  been  fomented  and  cherished 
by  persons  to  whom  reconciliation  of  any  kind  was  hateful.  The 
Catholics,  after  this  transaction,  never  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but 
the  Orangemen  commenced  a  persecution  of  the  blackest  dye.  Th^ 
would  no  longer  permit  a  Catholic  to  exist  in  the  county.  They  posted 
up  on  the  cabins  of  those  unfortunate  victims  this  pithy  notice,  '  To  hell 
or  Connaught,'  and  appointed  a  limited  time  in  which  the  necessary 
removal  of  persons  and  property  was  to  be  made.  If  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  the  notice  had  not  been  entirely  complied  with, 
the  Orangemen  assembled,  destroyed  their  furniture,  burnt  their  habi- 
tations, and  forced  the  ruined  family  to  fiy  elsewhere  for  shelter.  So 
punctual  were  they  in  executing  their  threats,  that  after  some  experi- 
ments, none  were  found  rash  enough  to  abide  the  event  of  non-com- 
pliance. In  this  way,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  Catholic  families  in 
one  county  were  forced  to  abandon  their  farms,  their  dwellings,  and 
their  properties,  without  any  process  of  law,  and  even  without  any 
alleged  crime,  except  their  religious  belief  be  one'." 

In  the  above  passage,  there  are  some  scattered  fragments  of 
truth ;  and  there  are  falsehoods  so  daring,  that  we  would  gladly 
believe  them  unconscious.  There  is  something  like  truth  in  the 
account  of  the  Diamond  fight,  and  an  air  of  frankness  in  record- 
ing the  truce-breaking  by  wliich  it  was  signalized.  We  cannot 
give  similar  praise  to  the  vain  attempt  at  excusing  it.  To  ima- 
gine it  possible  that  seven  hundred  men  could  march  from  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  through  the  county  of  Armagh, 
without  receiving  an  intimation  tliat  a  truce  had  been  made, 
transcends  ordinary  credulity,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
find  entertainment  at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     The  excuse,  it 

not  uncharitable  to  surmise,  was  designed  to  take  effect  where 
'^  Pieces  of  Irish  History'^  was  published.  There  is  Bomeihiiig 

'  Pieces  of  Irish  Hbtory,  p.  118. 
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of  tiuth,  too,  in  the  description  of  the  state  of  Armagh ;  and 
khere  was  a  foundation  for  the  report  of  cruelties  perpetrated 
igainst  Roman  Catholics ;  but  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  the 
leacription  and  the  report,  and  there  is  utter  falsehood  in  the 
impatations  cast  upon  the  Orangemen.  They  neither  were,  nor 
Boald  they  have  been,  concerned  in  the  perpetration  of  the  out^ 
CBfles  thus  attributed  to  them. 

The  first  Orange  Lodge  was  formed  on  September  21, 1795,  in 
Mnsequence  of  that  breach  of  faith  or  truce  which  caused  the 
^*  battle  of  the  Diamond.'*^  The  '^  great  increase  and  establish- 
ment ^  of  the  body  "happened,^'  as  Mr.  Plowden  informs  us,  '*  in 
the  year  after.^'  The  outrages  complained  of  had  become  so 
Sagrant,  or  at  least  had  been  so  loudly  complained  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  that  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  was  held  in 
Armagh  with  a  view  to  their  suppression,  in  December,  1795. 
At  that  meeting  several  of  the  Orange  body  attended  and 
Bubscribcd  resolutions,  offering  rewards  for  information  against 
disturbers,  and  pledging  themselves,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
to  punish  and  put  them  down.  It  is  to  confound  two  classes  of 
persons  altogether  distinct,  the  Peep-o^-Day  Boys  and  the  original 
Orangemen,  to  suppose  that  the  latter  had  any  share  in  the 
excesses  to  which  the  disappearance  of  some  Roman  Catholic 
fiuniiics  from  Armagh  was  attributed  by  Lord  Gosford  and  the 
magistrates  who  subscribed  his  well-known  resolutions'.  The 
Peep-o^-Day  Boys,  should  be  regarded  as  distinct  and  separate,  if 
not  m  some  respects  adverse,  parties.  The  battle  of  the  Diamond 
brougiit  together  into  one  body  the  classes  of  which  the  two 
were  composed.  Protestants  of  all  descriptions  took  part  in  that 
engagement.  A  Protestant  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England  had  assisted  at  the  treaty  by  which  mutual  hostili- 
ties were  suspended,  and  was  fired  upon  from  an  ambuscade  of 
Defenders  when  returning  to  his  home.  When  the  second  attack 
was  made  on  the  village,  the  minds  of  all  Protestants  were  pre- 
pared to  repel  force  by  force,  and  it  was  after  the  successful  issue 

'  "  The  Orange  AMocialion  should  not  be  confounded,  as  it  has  often  invidiously 
been,  with  the  mutual  and  disgraceful  outrages  which  prevailed  in  the  county  Armagh 
many  years  preceding,  between  the  lowest  class  of  Presbyterians,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Peep<of-Day  Boys,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  as  Defenders." — Musgrave's  Irish 
Rebellion,  79. 

219.  "  The  Orange  Society  did  not  commence  till  1795  ?     No. 

43.  "  Did  it  spring  out  of  the  Peep-of-Duy  Boys  ?     No. 

47*  '*  Did  you  consider  the  Orange  Society  as  a  continuation  of  these  societies  ?    No. 

48.  "They  were  opposed  both  to  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys  and  the  Defenders.  They 
were  opposed  to  all  the  disturbers  of  peace  in  the  country.  1  never  conceived  them  to 
bt  connected  with  any  other  society." — Lieut.-Col.  Verner,  M.l'.,  Select  Com.  on 
Orange  Lodges,  p.  5. 

3655.  **  I  have  understood  originally  the  Orangemen  were  composed  of  Churchmen, 
and  I  have  heard  that  afterwards  Dissenters  were  admitted,  and  I  believe  that  it  was 
st."^Barl  of  Goslbrd,  ibid.  p.  958. 
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of  the  struggle,  that  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  Enghni 
determined  to  form  that  union  which  has  since  subsisted  with 
very  great  benefit  to  the  country,  and  through  much  eril 
repute,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  members  of  Uie  assodatioiL 
That  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  authors  or  instrumenti 
of  the  persecution  with  which  the  Protestants  of  Armagh  have 
been  charged,  is  plain  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  no  less  than  ftom 
the  principles  of  the  Orange  institution.  There  was  no  evidence 
against  them.  They  were  in  numbers  too  limited  to  have  the 
force  requisite  for  persecution.  The  gentlemen  of  influence  who 
assisted  in  forming  the  Orange  Society,  or  who  joined  it  while 
yet  feeble  and  immature,  exerted  themselves  to  the  uttermost  to 
detect  the  evil-doers  and  bring  them  to  punishment.  Mr.  Plow- 
den,  however,  has  furnished,  in  the  form  of  a  condemnation,  a 
testimony  to  the  Orange  sj-stem,  which,  offered  by  a  writer  of  hii 
principles  and  bias,  may  well  be  regarded  as  decisive.  We 
give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

*'  It  is  UDquestionable,  that  the  Presbyterians  generally  abhorred  tlie 
principles  of  the  Orangemen  ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  many  of  them 
were  sworn  into  these  societies.  They  were  however  chiefly  of  ibe 
lower  orders,  who  depended  for  their  subsistence  upon  their  landlords* 
Several  persons  of  great  landed  interest  in  those  parts  insisted  upm 
their  Protestant  tenants  and  labourers  becoming  Yeomen  and  Orangemen. 
Such  were  the  Marquiss  of  Hertford^  Marquiss  of  /fbercom,  Lord 
Northland,  the  Earl  of  Londonderry ^  Mr,  Cope,  Messrs.  Brownlom  and 
Richardson,  Members  for  the  County  of  Armagh,  and  other  possessors  of 
great  landed  estates  in  Ulster." 

Such  patronage  is  inexplicable  on  an  hypothesis  less  favourable 
to  the  Orange  Society,  than  one  which  acquits  it  of  all  participa- 
tion in  these  nocturnal  outrages  and  disorders,  by  which,  the 
magistrates  assembled  in  December  1795,  declared  that  the 
county  of  Armagh  had  been  convulsed  and  dishonoured,  and  by 
which,  they  affirmed,  a  very  great  number  of  innocent  persons 
had  most  grievously  suffered. 

But  whoever  were  the  actors  in  this  dreadful  persecution,  is  it 
not,  at  all  events,  clear  that  Boman  Catholics  were  punished  for 
the  cause  of  their  religion  'i  By  no  means.  There  was  a  crime 
of  a  far  different  description  for  which  they  have  suffered,  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  which  they  may  have  perhaps  inflicted 
punishment  upon  themselves.  To  form  a  right  judgment  upon 
this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  te  understand  the  character  and 
principles  of  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the 
Diamond,  and  we  shall  cite,  as  witnesses  and  authorities  in  the 
ease,  writers  whose  opportunities  of  knowledge  cannot  be  denied. 
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and  whose  testimony  will  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  their  pre- 

2'  idices.     We  shall  cite  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  one  who 
boured  not  less  zealously,  although  perhaps  more  obscurely,  in 
\he  same  cause,  Denis  Taafe. 

*'  For  the  Catholics,  from  what  has  been  said  of  their  situation,  it  will 
appear  that  little  previous  arrangement  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  their 
ananimous  support  of  any  measure  which  held  out  to  them  a  chance  of 
bettering  their  condition ;  yet  they  also  have  an  organization,  commencing 
about  the  same  time  (a.  d.  1791)  with  the  clubs  last  mentioned,  but 
composing  Catholics  only.  Until  within  these  few  months,  this  organi- 
sation baffled  the  most  active  vigilance  of  the  Irish  government,  unsuc- 
crssfnlly  employed  to  discover  its  principles,  and,  to  this  hour,  they  are, 
I  believe,  unapprised  of  its  extent.  The  fact  is,  that  in  June  last  it 
embraced  the  whole  peasantry  of  the  provinces  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  and 
Connaught,  threefourths  of  the  nation ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  it 
has  since  extended  into  Munster,  the  remaining  province.  These  men^ 
who  are  called  Defenders,  are  completely  organized  on  a  military  plan, 
divided  according  to  their  respective  districts,  and  officered  by  men 
chosen  by  themselves ;  the  principle  of  their  union  is  implicit  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  those  whom  they  have  elected  for  their  generals,  and 
whose  object  is  the  emancipation  of  their  country,  the  subversion  of 
English  usurpation,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  wretched 
peasantry  of  Ireland.  The  eyes  of  this  whole  body,  which  may  be 
said,  almost  without  a  figure,  to  be  the  people  of  Ireland,  are  turned, 
with  the  most  anxious  expectation,  to  France  for  assistance  and  support. 
The  oath  of  their  union  recites,  *  That  they  will  be  faithful  to  the 
united  nations  of  France  and  Ireland,'  and  several  of  them  have  already 
sealed  it  with  their  blood.  I  suppose  there  is  no  instance  of  a  con- 
spiracy,  if  a  whole  people  can  be  said  to  conspire,  which  has  continued 
for  so  many  years  as  this  has  done,  where  the  secret  has  been  so 
religiously  kept,  and  where,  in  so  vast  a  number,  so  few  traitors  have 
been  found* 

"  This  organization  of  the  Defenders  embraces  the  whole  peasantry  of 
Ireland^  being  Catholics.  There  is  also  a  further  organization  of  the 
Catholics,  which  is  called  the  General  Committee,  and  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  This  was  a  representative  body  chosen  by  the 
Catholics  at  large,  and  consisting  of  the  principal  merchants  and 
traders,  the  members  of  professions,  and  a  few  of  the  remaining  Catholic 
gentry  of  Ireland  *.** 

**  The  Defenders  after  their  association  had  changed  its  type,  were 
bound  together  by  oaths,  obviously  drawn  up  by  illiterate  men,  dif- 
ferent in  various  places,  all  promising  secrecy,  and  specifying  whatever 
grievance  was  in  such  place  most  felt,  and  best  understood.  Tithes, 
therefore,  were  in  all  of  them  very  prominent.  The  views  of  these 
men  were  far  from  being  distinct ;  although  they  had  a  national  notion, 

*  Tone's  Merooirt,  voL  iu  p.  188. 
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that  '  fomething  ought  to  be  done  for  Ireland/  yet  they  were  iH 
agreed y  that  whatever  was  to  be  done  should  be  accomplished  by  fores 
of  arms.  They,  therefore*  formed  themselves  upon  a  military  systeoi 
and,  in  order  to  procure  arms,  assembled  by  night,  to  take  them  from 
the  bouses  of  those  who  they  conceived  would  be  eventually  thdi 
enemies. 

"  These  disturbances  attracted  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lordi 
early  in  17D3,  and  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
their  causes,  to  endeavour  to  discover  their  promoters,  and  to  prevent 
their  extension  ^'* 

Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  the  battle  of  the  Diamond  was  not 
an  engagement  between  two  classes  of  disorderly  subjects  of  the 
British  crowD,  but  between  subjects,  such  as  they  were,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sworn  traitors  to  the  British  crown,  on  the  other. 
The  Defenders  were  persons  who  contemplated  an  insurrection  in 
which  something  was  to  be  done  for  Ireland  ^'  by  foree,^'  and,  to 
entitle  themselves  to  foreign  aid  in  this  anticipated  strugde 
they  had  sworn  fidelity  to  France.  Such,  on  testimony  not  tone 
gainsaid,  were  the  Defenders,  and  such,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
same  witness,  were  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Armagh,  those 
upon  whom  the  process  of  extermination  is  said  to  have  taken 
enect,  as  well  as  those  who,  notwithstanding  the  lawlessness  of 
the  times,  and  the  treasonable  engagements  in  which  they  had 
become  implicated,  still  abode  in  their  possessions.  Now  it  has 
ever  appeared  to  us,  we  confess,  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
that  well-known  address,  and  those  resolutions  of  Lord  Gosford^s 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  that  while  they  tell  of  threatenings 
and  expulsions,  they  do  not  describe  a  single  case  in  which  an 
injured  individual  is  named,  nor  do  they  afford  the  slightest 
reason  for  believing  that  the  dreadful  persecution  of  which  thoy 
speak  had  been  rendered  more  odious  even  by  a  single  instance 
of  murder.  The  Tipperary  magistrates  affirm,  that  in  one  half 
year,  and  within  the  limits  of  half  their  county,  sixteen  murders 
have  been  perpetrated,  and  sixteen  more  have  been  attempted; 
and  this  frightful  sacrifice  of  life  has  been  caused  by  the  aesire 
to  recover  or  to  retain  possession  of  some  portion  of  land^  or  else 
to  revenge  the  loss  of  it.  Such  are  the  sacrifices  offered  up  in 
Munster  to  the  agrarian  principle,  while  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  some  hundred  families  in  Armagh  could  quietly  go 
forth  from  their  possessions,  because  threatenings  were  uttered 
against  them  if  they  dared  to  remain.  They  could  boldly  meet 
tlieir  adversaries  in  arms  whenever  an  occasion  for  fighting 
offered,  from  January  1791   to    September   1795;    and   after 

*  An  Impartial  History  of  Ireland,  by  D.  Taafe,  vol.  iv.  489. 


the    disastrous   autumnal   equinox   of    that  yeai*,   they   became 
changed  into  so  lamb-Hke  a  timidity,  that  persecution  had  only  to 
dictate  what  it  desired ;  they  who,  of  late,  were  forward  to  take 
the  field,  and  dare  all  hazards  to  achieve  the  liberation  and 
aggrandizement  of  Ireland,  were  now  ready,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, to  fly  from  their  homes,  because  a  ruffian  menace  (of  some 
dastard,  perhaps,  like  themselves)  had  power  to  quell  them.    We 
are    not   disposed  to  believe  in  such  a  change  of  character, 
especially  as  there  is  a  simpler  mode  of  explaining  the  change  of 
conduct.     The  Roman  Catholics  who  left  their  homes  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  fled  from  justice,  not  from  the  persecution  of 
a  wild  rabble.     They  knew  themselves  to  have  been  implicated 
in  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  had  reason  to  fear  that  their 
g[aiit  would  speedily  be  discovered.     That  thev  had  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law,  is  plain 
irom  the  testimonies  we  have  already  cited ;  that  the  secrets  of 
their  conspiracy  had  transpired,  and  were  in  the  possession  of 
{i;ovemment,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  the  trials  of  the 
Defenders  commenced  in  December  1795.     Is  it  not,  therefore, 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  bloodless  withdrawal  of  numbers 
Jrom  the  county  of  Armagh  should  be  ascribed  rather  to  the 
necessities  caused  by  the  anticipated  pursuit  of  justice,  than  to 
thejpersecutions  of  a  "  lawless  rabble  v 

Tne  oath  taken  by  Defenders  to  be  true  to  the  united  nations 
of  Ireland  and  France,  we  have  already  noticed.  A  more  odious 
obligation  of  this  conspiracy  became  revealed  during  the  progress 
of  we  State  Trials.  It  was  an  engagement  to  massacre  or  ex- 
terminate the  whole  Protestant  population  of  Ireland.  To  this 
there  was,  unhappily,  too  conclusive  evidence  given  on  the  trials, 
in  one  instance,  it  appeared,  that  the  design  was  imprudently 
disclosed,  and  that  it  influenced  one  of  the  conspirators  to  denounce 
the  projects  of  his  associates.  There  was  a  young  man,  a 
mechanic,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Protestant,  but  had 
become  infected  with  the  revolutionary  and  infidel  principles  of 
repnblican  France.  In  his  estate  of  unbelief,  he  was  practised 
upon  by  an  emissary  of  the  Defenders,  who  introduced  him  into 
the  society  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  new  recruit  consenting  to 
adopt  the  name,  inasmuch  as  he  had  an  equal  indifierence 
towards  all  religions.  He  was  not  prepared,  however,  for  a  dis- 
closure that  all  Protestants  were  to  oe  massacred,  and  as  soon  as 
that  wicked  purpose  was  made  known  to  him,  he  gave  secret 
information  oi  it  to  a  friend,  through  whose  instrumentality  he 
was  finally  produced  as  a  witness  against  the  conspirators.  A 
passage  or  two  from  the  examination  of  this  witness  will  be 
sufficient  as  evidence  on  this  painful  subject. 
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"  William  Lawler  crou-examined  by  Mr.  Curran. 

"  After  the  conversation  \rith  Hart,  you  told  Mr.  Cowan  ?  Yo. 
Was  that  not  a  conversation  in  which  he  communicated  to  you  the  bid 
purposes  of  the  meetings  ?  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  mauacring  ail 
the  Protestants. 

"  When  was  the  first  time  you  knew  of  their  bad  designs  ?  I  knew 
if  they  were  to  rise  that  some  persons  were  to  be  destroyed,  but  I  did 
not  think  that  they  would  destroy  all  the  Protestants  '• 


it 


Examined  by  Mr.  Saurin. 


"  Witness  asked  Mr.  Weldon,  was  he  not  afraid  to  carry  those  papen 
about  him ;  he  said  no,  for  he  was  never  searched,  and  did  not  con 
who  saw  the  large  one,  the  small  one  was  the  principal,  the  other  wu 
only  a  test  on  account  of  swearing  the  soldiers.  Brady  asked  if  thete 
was  any  one  to  lead  them  ?  Weldon  said  there  was  one  in  the  norlkt 
but  did  not  mention  his  name  ^ 

"  Examined  by  Mr.  Kells. 

"  He  said,  he  met  the  prisoner  at  Nowlan's,  in  Dmry-lane ;  it  was 
on  Sunday,  the  2drd  of  August,  after  the  meeting  at  Stoney  batter ;  it 
was  a  society  of  Defenders ;  there  were  more  than  twelve  at  the  meet- 
ing ;  it  was  about  seven  in  the  evening.  The  prisoner  asked  witness 
if  Coffey  and  Dry  were  not  Protestants.  Witness  answered,  he 
believed  they  were  ;  the  prisoner  said  he  would  not  sit  in  company 
with  them ;  the  reason  the  prisoner  asked  him  was,  because  he  was 
acquainted  with  them  both.  The  prisoner  asked  witness  what  religion 
he  was  of  ?  Witness  answered  he  was  a  Roman;  the  reason  he  said 
so  was,  because  Brady  told  him  when  he  went  to  be  sworn,  to  say  he 
was  a  Roman,  for  that  they  had  an  objection  to  admit  Protestants. 
Witness  asked  the  prisoner  his  reason  for  asking  the  question  so  many 
times ;  prisoner  said  because  he  would  not  sit  in  company  with  a 
Protestant ;  that  the  night  before  the  Defenders  were  to  have  riseOi 
but  on  account  of  the  harvest  not  being  got  in  it  was  deferred ;  for  if 
the  harvest  should  be  destroyed,  they  would  be  starved,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  got  in,  they  would  rise  upon  the  Protestants,  and  put  them 
to  death  ;  and  that  the  forts  would  be  attacked  at  the  same  time ;  be 
meant  by  the  forts  the  different  garrisons  in  Ireland.  The  prisoner 
said  he  would  call  a  committee  of  twelve  men,  and  that  Lockington 
should  be  made  a  prisoner,  and  they  would  then  consult  what  death 
they  should  put  him  to,  for  having  brought  Protestants  among  them*.* 

The  state  of  alarm  in  which  Protestants  of  the  humbler  classes 
lived,  if  it  could  be  called  to  live,  at  this  time,  may  be  judged  of 

*  M*Nevin*8  Leading  State  Trials,  p.  328.  '  Ibid.  p.  499. 

•  Ibid.  p.  321. 
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rom  evidence  given  by  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  enlisted  into 
he  artillery  to  escape  danger,  after  he  had  been  influenced,  by 
lis  fears,  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy  of  the  Defenders,  and  to 
onceal  his  religion : — 

"  Thomas  Smith  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Kells. 

''How  long  have  you  been  in  the  artillery?  Since  the  15th  of 
ipiil,  1795. 

"  Was  it  before  or  after  you  were  enlisted  you  were  sworn  a  Defender  ? 
before. 

*'  Were  you  intimately  acquainted  with  Glennan  before  you  went  into 
16  artillery  ?    I  was. 

**  Did  Glennan  hold  any  communication  with  you  about  going  into  the 
itQlery  ?  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  I  went  in.  I  was  a  Protestant 
U  my  life,  and  so  was  my  father,  and  grandfather,  since  King  William's 
me.  I  was  obliged  to  hide  my  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  and  I  con- 
ilted  with  my  wife,  and  determined  to  go  into  the  army  to  practise 
ly  profession  as  usual.  I  was  obliged  to  make  my  daughter  deny 
lat  she  was  a  Protestant  bom,  and  make  her  say  she  went  to  mass." 

(Here  the  witness  was  examined  by  the  Court.) 

"When  did  you  hear  of  their  intentions?  In  February  1795*  What 
id  you  hear  ?  They  were  talking  in  Connor's  house — we  expected 
very  day  a  massacre  and  rebellion  was  to  break  out — no  Protestant 

tas  to  he  left  alive They  were  to  have  no  king,  they  said — 

re  will  recover  our  estates,  sweep  clean  the  Protestants,  kill  the  lord 
eutenant,  and  leave  none  alive  '•" 

Such  were  the  purposes  of  the  Defenders,  a  body  who  embraced 
1  their  organization  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry 
1  at  least  the  province  of  Ulster.  They  were  formioable,  too, 
rom  the  compactness  of  their  organization  as  well  as  for  their 
vil  designs  and  principles  : — 

"  Their  measures  appear  to  have  been  concerted  and  conducted  with 
lie  utmost  secrecy,  and  a  degree  of  regularity  and  system  not  usual 
1  persons  of  such  mean  condition,  and  as  if  directed  by  men  of  a 
aperior  rank  \'* 

But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Defenders  constituted 
nly  one  of  the  bodies  organized  for  treasonable  purposes  in 
reland.  In  that  memoir  of  T.  W.  Tone,  from  which  we  have 
hready  given  an  extract,  we  find  the  following  summary : — 

<*  I  have  now  stated  the  three  modes  of  organization  which  exist  in 
reland. 

*  M*KeTin'8  Leading  State  Trials,  p.  4C0. 

^  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Houie  of  LorcU  in  1703. 
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"  1.  The  Dissenters,  with  some  of  the  most  spirited  and  enligfatened 
of  the  Catholics,  under  the  name  of  United  Irishmen^  whose  centnl 
point  is  Belfast,  the  capital  of  Ulster. 

"  2.  The  Defenders,  forming  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  peasantry, 
amounting  to  3,000,000  of  people,  and  who  cover  the  entire  fecc  of 
the  country. 

"  3.  The  General  Committee  of  the  Catholics,  representing  the  taleati 
and  property  of  that  body,  possessing  a  very  great  influence  every 
where  in  Ireland,  and  especially  deciding  the  movements  of  the 
capital. 

**  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that  these  three  bodies  are  alike 
animated  with  an  ardent  desire  for  the  independence  of  Ireland,  an 
abhorrence  of  British  tyranny,  and  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
the  French  Republic ;  and,  what  is  of  very  great  consequence,  they 
have  a  perfect  good  understanding  and  communication  with  each  other, 
(that  is  to  say,  the  leaders,)  so  that,  on  any  great  emergency,  there 
would  be  no  possible  doubt  of  their  mutual  co-operation.  Many  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  General  Committee,  for  example,  are 
also  in  the  clubs  of  the  United  Irishmen  ;  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
Defenders,  particularly  those  at  the  head  of  their  affairs,  are  also  either 
members  of  those  clubs,  or  in  unreserved  confidence  and  communication 
with  those  who  regulate  and  guide  them.  The  central  point  of  all 
this  is  undoubtedly  Belfast,  which  influences,  and  which  deserves  to 
influence,  the  measures  of  all  the  others  ;  and  what  I  consider  extremely 
singular,  the  leaders  of  the  Defenders  in  Ulster,  who  are  all  Catholics, 
are  in  more  regular  habits  of  communication,  and  are  more  determined 
by  the  Dissenters  of  Belfast,  than  by  their  Catholic  brethren  of  Dublin, 
with  whom  they  hold  much  less  intercourse  *." 

The  opinion  thus  expressed  by  Tone  seems  to  be  countenanced 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  while  he  was  in  America,  being 
dated  Belfast,  September  18,  1795,  and  signed  R.  S.,  the 
initials  of  Robert  Simnis  mentioned  in  Toners  journal  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen.  R.  S.,  or  Mr.  Simms 
writes : — 

"  It  is  evident,  from  the  general  sentiments  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  that  it  will  be  impossible  Ireland  can  long  remain  in  her 
present  condition.  They  all  look  to  the  French,  and  consider  them 
fighting  their  battles.  The  organization  which  you  were  made 
linted  with  amon^t  the  Catholics  in  this  neighbourhood  continues 
Increase,  and  has  spread  as  far  as  Meath,  and  will,  probably,  go 
further,  which  will  certainly  produce  powerful  means,  if  pro- 
ly  applied,  but  it  will  require  great  exertions  to  keep  this  organiza- 
from  producing  feuds  among  the  different  sects,  for  the  Preshy^ 
m  general   knowing  nothing  of  their  views  and  plans,  look 

*  Life  of  T.  W.  Tone,  voL  U.  IM.    Washiogtoii,  188& 
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00  them  with  g^reat  jealoiuy.     These  exertions  shall  not  he  wanting, 
and  let  us  hope  the  hest'." 


Tlie  spread  of  Defenderism  in  the  army  is  alluded  to  in  another 
letter,  received  also  from  a  ^'  United  Irish  leader  in  Belfast  f  ** — 

"  R.  is  just  returned  from  Dublin,  where  it  is  currently  reported 
and  generally  believed  that  five  or  six  thousand  of  the  militia  have 
taken  the  Defenders*  oath.     It  is  certain  that  a  great  many  have*." 

A  letter  "  from  one  of  the  chief  Catholic  leaders  in  Dublin,^' 
now  known  to  be  the  celebrated  John  Keogh,  confirms  the  intel- 
ligence sent  from  Belfast  as  to  the  activity  of  the  Defenders : — 

*'  I  saw  our  friend,  P.  Burrowes  about  an  hour  since  ;  he  was  just 
retttmed  from  Naas,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Crown  in  pro- 
tecuting  Defenders.  Two  of  them  are  condemned  to  death ;  one,  whose 
name  is  0*Connor,  made  a  speech  in  defence  of  the  people.  Coun- 
sellor Burrowes  considers  these  infatuated  people  as  having  enlisted 
men  for  the  French,  in  expectation  of  an  invasion.  It  was  found  that 
O'Connor  swore  many  to  be  true  to  the  French.  This  now  appears 
to  be  the  oath  taken  by  all  the  Defenders  ^" 

The  oath  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  was  produced  on  the 
trials  of  the  Defenders,  in  December  1 795.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do,  in  presence  of  God,  swear,  of  my  own  free  will  and 
acoord,  that  I  will  be  true  to  the  present  united  states  of  F — —  and 
I—,  and  every  other  kingdom,  now  in  Christianity,  as  far  as  in  my 
power  lies,  without  hurting  my  soul  or  body,  as  long  as  they  prove  so 
to  me.  And  more  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  not  go  with  any  robber  or 
thief,  or  any  person  who  is  suspected  to  defame  our  society  in  cha- 
nu:ter  whatsoever,  or  keep  such  people  company,  if  to  my  knowledge 
I  know  it.  And  more  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  be  true  to  my  committee 
and  brothers ;  that  is  to  say,  in  supporting  the  ri^^hts  and  privileges  of 
the  united  states  of  the  kingdom,  now  in  brotherhood,  or  may  be 
hereafter ;  and  that  I  will  not  wrong  any  of  my  brothers  to  the  value 
of  twopence  sterling,  to  my  knowledge.  And  more  I  do  swear,  that  I 
will  not  come  as  an  evidence  against  any  of  my  brothers  in  any  cause 
whatsoever,  except  on  a  court-martial  held  by  our  committees,  on  pain 
of  exclusion  or  death,  whichsomever  is  deserving.  And  more  I  do 
iwear,  that  I  will  not  strike  or  ill-use  a  brother  in  any  respect ;  and 
that  if  I  see  a  brother  struck  or  ill-used,  I  will  aid  and  assist  him  as 
far  as  in  my  power  lies,  if  in  a  just  cause,  if  to  my  knowledge  he  is  a 
brother ;  and  all  brothers  is  to  live  lovingly  and  friendly  together,  and 
to  have  no  quarrels  or  disputes  whatsoever,  and  he  that  does,  is  to  be 

*  Life  of  Tone,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  «  Ibid.  p.  290. 

•  Ibid.  ^  S92. 
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excluded  as  long  as  the  committee  thinks  proper;  and  to  aToid  neb 
things,  you  are  not  to  play  at  any  sort  of  gaming  with  any  of  yov 
brothers  for  more  than  sixpence  at  one  time.  And  more  I  do  sweVi 
that  I  will  help  to  support  a  lawful  well-inclined  brother  in  all  dis- 
tresses whatsoever,  as  far  as  in  ray  power  lies,  without  hurting  mywlf 
or  my  family ;  and  that  I  will  meet  when  and  where  my  committee 
thinks  proper,  and  spend  what  is  agreeable  to  my  committee  and  com- 
pany,  and  that  monthly,  or  as  the  committee  thinks  proper :  and  thii 
article  is  according  to  the  united  states  of  the  kingdom* 

'*  Signed,  by  order  or  of  the 

head  committee  of 

Although  the  language  of  this  oath  may  not  seem  that  of  an 
accomplished  writer,  the  substance  of  the  engagement  shows  that 
it  was  contrived  by  persons  of  much  prudence  and  information. 
In  truth,  it  is  the  same  in  character  and  spirit  (although  more 
minute  in  detail)  with  the  oatlis  in  use  among  the  various  insu^ 
rectionary  societies  of  the  sotUh  of  Ireland^  from  the  time  of  the 
Whiteboy  rising,  in  ]  759,  to  that  of  this  new  type  of  Defen- 
derism,  commencing  with  the  year  1790.  It  might  not  be  with-« 
out  its  use,  if  space  permitted,  to  examine  the  various  engage- 
ments taken  by  disturbers  in  Ireland,  beginning  with  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III.,  and  to  show  the  leading  principle  in  which 
they  all  unite.  Those  writers  who  argue  that  the  disorders 
of  that  country  are  principally  agrarian,  would  find  little  coun- 
tenance for  their  opinion  in  the  sworn  obligations  of  the  in8U^ 
gents ;  and  would,  perhaps,  if  they  reflected  on  such  evidence,  be 
brought  to  admit  that  the  silence  which  almost  universally  pre^ 
vails  as  to  the  grievances  from  which  the  various  tumults  are 
supposed  to  have  arisen,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  incident 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked.  We  cannot  afford  to 
dwell  upon  it  now,  but  think  it  not  amiss  to  liave  bestowed  on  it 
this  brief  notice. 

It  will  be  felt  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  peril,  when  elements^  thus  various  in  their  character,  were 
combined  for  its  destruction.  The  whole  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  the  great  majority  of  the  Dissenters, — heads 
to  plan  treason  and  to  direct  msurrection  on  a  scale  which 
befitted  war, — hearts  and  hands  to  carry  out  the  preliminaries 
of  rebellion  by  murder,  "  foul  and  unnatural,*" — the  terrors  of 
Defenderism  compelling  peaceful  subjects  to  seek  shelter  under 
the  United  Irish  system, — the  Government,  by  its  long-con- 
tinued inaction,  almost  excusing  loyal  men  for  thinking  that 
it  had  betrayed  them.  And  these  evils,  which  may  weU  seem 
iently  menacing,    had  many  aggravations;    among  them 
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these  two,  the  secrets  of  government  were  continually  betrayed, 
and  the  army  was  subjected  to  influences  so  very  seductive,  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  depended  on. 

"  It  was  at  one  of  those  meetings,"  writes  Mr.  Madden,  "  that  the 
lei^eants  of  two  regiments  then  stationed  in  Dublin  attended,  the  men 
of  one  of  which  were  then  on  duty  at  the  Castle,  waiting  the  decision  of 
the  Committee ;  and,  after  a  long  debate,  the  decision  was  come  to,  to 
postpone  the  rising.  One  of  the  members,  on  whose  authority  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  given,  conveyed  the  decision  of  the  Committee  to  the 
persons  in  attendance  at  the  door  of  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  the 
emphatic  reply  of  the  latter  was  (with  the  addition  of  an  oath),  '  Then 
all  is  lost  V" 

*^  The  law  officers  of  the  crown,  at  the  State  Trials,  were  often 
astonished  at  the  discovery  of  previous  examinations  of  the  approvers, 
and  the  knowledge  of  their  disclosures,  which  enabled  Mr.  Curran  to 
take  advantage  of  any  discrepancy  in  the  evidence  ^" 

*'  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  1 796,  to  meet  General  Lake  at  the 
parties  of  the  prime  mover  of  the  United  System,  Mr.  Wm.  Sinclair, 
and  at  a  later  period.  Col.  Barber,  and  Lieut. -Gen.  Nugent.  There 
was  a  policy,  it  is  said,  in  maintaining  this  kind  of  intercourse,  as  not 
a  single  movement  of  the  troops,  or  an  iota  of  information  communi- 
cated by  government  to  General  Lake,  but  a  sister  of  the  Siriclairs,  a 
young  woman  of  considerable  personal  attractions  and  intelligence,  was 
not*  able  to  obtain  from  the  General, — an  officer  more  remarkable  for 
his  vanity  and  incapacity,  than  for  any  qualities  or  acquirements  of 
another  kind'." 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland  towards  the  close  of 
Uie  last  century,  and  such,  we  would  remind  the  reader,  was  the 
state,  emphatically,  of  Ulster ;  the  United  Irish  system  embrac- 
ing a  majority  of  the  Presbyterians ;  Defenderism  numbering  as 
its  adherents  almost  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  population ;  spies 
upon  the  functionaries  of  government,  both  civil  and  militar}-,  in 
their  offices  as  well  as  in  society ;  and  fear  acting  upon  such 
hearts  as  it  could  quell  among  the  well  affected  to  make  them 

'  Lives  of  United  Irishmen,  Second  Series,  vol  i.  p.  ]37. 

'  Ibid.  p.  118. 

'  This  negstive  particle  is  manifestly  superfluous,  or  else  the  "  but "  should  be 
"which."  It  would  appear  (hat  female  influence  promoted  the  interests  of  the  Union 
in  other  forms  than  this  in  which  Miss  Sinclair  rendered  her  brother's  hospitalities 
iKful.  "  The  oath  was  administered  to  "  (M'Nevin),  observes  Mr.  Madden,  *'  by  the 
^oghter  of  James  Moore,  of  Thomas-street,  the  friend  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  a 
yoong  lady  then  celebrated  no  less  for  her  beauty  than  her  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
Uit  Union.  That  lady,  now  Mrs.  Macready,  lately  informed  the  author,  that  several 
0f  her  sex,  to  her  own  knowledge,  were  sworn  members  of  the  society.  The  oath  had 
tem  administered  to  her  by  John  Cormack,  of  Thomaa-streeL" — Lives  of  United 
Irishmen,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

*  Lives  of  United  Irishmen,  Second  Series,  vol.  il.  p.  425. 
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seek  protection,  where  ouly  it  seemed  attaipable,  in  the  ranks  of 
a  treasonable  society. 

And  here  we  feel  that  our  duty  would  not  be  faithfully  dis- 
charged, if  we  did  not  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  notion  of 
the  atrocities  by  which  this  reign  of  terror  was  established  and 
extended.  We  shall  not  pain  nim  or  ourselves  by  making  nu- 
merous citations,  but  limit  our  extracts  to  two, — one  from 
the  evidence  of  a  distinguished  and  upright  member  of  pau> 
liament,  Lieut.-Col.  Vomer,  and  the  second  from  Mr.  Madden's 
"  Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen  T**  the  fonner  containing  detaik 
of  an  inhuman  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  Defenders ;  tne  other 
tending  to  show  with  what  Draconic  indifference  offences  against 
the  Union  were  visited  with  treason'^s  extremest  rigour. 

**  Select  Committee  on  Orange  Lodges^  April  7>  1835. 

(Lieut-Col.  Vemer,  M.P.) 

30. — "  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jackson  died  and  demised  his 
property  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  and  required  by  his  will 
that  a  Protestant  colony  should  be  established  upon  his  property  *  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  it  adjoins  the  county  of  Louth.  In  attempt- 
ing to  do  so,  his  agent  was  frequently  shot  at,  and  upon  one  occasion 
had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  Mr.  Jackson  required,  by  will,  that 
there  should  be  four  schools  established  for  the  purpose  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  all  denominations  and  persuasions.  In  the 
attempt  to  establish  this  colony,  the  persons  who  came  to  reside  there 
were  frequently  threatened  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  told  that  they 
should  not  come  into  that  part  of  the  country.  One  of  the  school- 
masters had  also  been  frequently  threatened.  One  evening  his  house 
was  entered ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  door  was  forced,  or  if  he 
opened  it  at  the  persuasion  of  a  neighbour'  ;  a  body  of  men  came  in. 
The  man,  aware  from  their  threats  what  their  object  was,  concealed  his 
wife  in  the  bed-curtains.  They  threw  him  down,  put  a  cord  round  his 
neck,  and  forced  his  tongue  out,  which  they  cut  off,  and  then  cut  off 
the  joints  of  his  fingers,  joint  by  joint.  His  unfortunate  wife  screamed 
out ;  they  took  her,  and  cut  off,  with  a  blunt  instrument,  the  joints  of 
her  fingers ;  they  then  cut  off  her  breasts,  seized  her  son ',  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  old,  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  cut  the  calves  off  his  legs. 
The  unfortunate  man  asked  if  he  had  ever  injured  them  ;  they  replied 
no,  but  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  what  all  his  sort  might 
expect." 

*  "  His  demesne,  consisting  of  3000  acres,  on  which  there  were  no  tenants."— Mus- 
e's Irish  Rebellions,  p.  5U,  and  note. 

It  was  at  the  persuasion  of  a  neighbour,  whose  voice  he  knew. 
It  was  her  brother,  a  boy  of  tliirtecn  years  old,  who  had  come  from  Armagh  that 
~^ng  to  see  her. 
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The  statement  of  Lieut.-Col.  Verner  corresponds  with  the 
more  detailed  account,  published  at  the  time,  of  the  dreadful 
occurrence,  by  the  trustees  to  the  charity.  They  add,  however, 
one  circumstance  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

"  Shocking  as  this  account  is  to  human  nature,  it  is  publicly  exulted 
ai  m  the  parish ;  and  no  person  seems  to  think  that  any  punishment 
will  follow  the  commission  of  this  most  atrocious  wickedness.  So  far 
were  they  from  wishing  to  conceal  it,  that  they  proceeded  on  the  road 
with  torches,  publicly,  and  in  defiance  of  every  body. 

'*  There  is  every  reason  to  dread  the  most  alarming  consequences 
from  the  effects  of  this  transaction.  The  Protestants  are  every  where 
m  the  greatest  terror ;  and  unless  government  affords  them  assistance, 
must  leave  the  country,  as  this  recent  instance  of  inhumanity,  and  the 
threatenings  thrown  out  against  them,  leave  no  doubt  upon  their  minds 
of  what  the  intentions  must  be  against  them  ^." 

We  should  apologize  fcnr  submitting  to  the  reader  a  statement 
such  as  this,  (one  which  we  admit  is  too  shocking  to  be  produced 
on  an  ordinary  occasion,)  or  rather,  we  should  have  spared  the 
reader  and  ourselves  the  pain  of  producing  it,  if  it  were  not  of 
paramount  necessity  to  show  the  nature  of  the  influences  by 
which  Defenderism  extended  its  empire. 

The  ja^cial  inflictions  of  the  United  Irishmen  had  less,  per- 
hapa,  of  barbarism  in  their  cruelty,  but  were  not  without  their 
dne  share  of  terror.  Their  influence  was  upon  witnesses,  jturors, 
magistrates,  people  at  large,  and  was  made  manifest  in  courts  of 
justice  as  well  as  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  We  shall 
quote  but  a  single  passage  to  show  the  indifference  with  which 
toe  taking  away  of  human  life  appears  to  have  been  con- 
templated ;  and  this  wo  shall  borrow,  not  from  the  appalling 
statements  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Glare,  or  from  any  of  the 
historians,  whose  bias  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  favourable  to 
the  conspirators,  but  from  Mr.  Madden,  the  apologist,  rather 
than  the  historian,  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Mr.  Madden,  in 
drfence  of  the  parties  accused  of  an  organized  system  of  assas- 
sination, cites  the  information  he  received  from  one  of  those 
parties,  whose  individual  experience  was,  certainly,  somewhat 
more  than  ordinarily  suspicious : — 

"  James  Hope,  on  the  subject  of  the  assassinations  ascribed  to  the 
United  Irishmen,  informs  me,  that  at  the  Society  established  at  Craigu- 
rogan,  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect :  *  That  any 
msn  who  recommended  or  practised  assassination  of  any  person  whom- 
soever, or  however  hostile  to  the  Society,  should  be  expelled*.' " 

^  Musgrave'i  Irish  Rebellions,  p.  Gl. 

*  United  Irishmen,  Second  Series,  vol.  i.  366. 
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At  a  Baronial  Committee,  held  at  Ballyclare,  near  Garrid[- 
fergus.  James  Hope  and  Joseph  Williamson,  proposed  the 
resolution  above  named ;  it  was  seconded  by  William  Orr  (wix) 
ift-as  executed  at  Carrickfeigus),  who  said  on  that  occauon,  t 
man  who  would  recommend  the  kiUing  of  another  was  a  coward, 
as  well  as  a  murderer. 

*'  The  resolution,  however,  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  Belfast  men, 
and  it  did  not  pass  at  that  meeting.  But  no  Society  or  Committee 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  practice  of  assassination '.  The  only  penoni 
Hope  knew  to  have  been  assassinated,  were  M 'Bride,  an  informer  of 
Donegore,  shot  iu  North-street,  Belfast,  at  Saw's  Entry,  in  1797; 
M'CIure,  of  Craigbally,  supposed  to  be  made  away  with  in  1796,  wbo 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  never  more  heard  of ;  Harper,  of  the 
county  Down,  suspected  to  be  an  informer,  shot  at  a  bridge  near  BsUj- 
go  wan,  about  three  miles  from  Belfast ;  Newell,  from  Dublin,  u 
informer,  who  was  traced  as  far  as  Doah,  about  ten  miles  from  Belfittt; 
Philips,  an  excommunicated  priest,  from  French  Park,  county  Rot- 
common,  who  had  sworn  in  a  number  of  Defenders,  had  received  a 
shilling  a  head  from  them,  and  subsequently  had  given  information  to 
Colonel  King  and  Lord  Dillon,  and  had  several  of  the  men  thus  sworn 
arrested.  He  then  came  to  Belfast,  but  his  character  came  before  him; 
he  was  taken  by  a  party  of  Defenders,  about  1794;  one  of  them  (H 
was  said)  confessed  he  w^s  present  when  they  seized  Philips,  tried 
him  on  the  spot,  and  condemned  him, — they  gave  him  time  to  pny, 
— then  put  leaden  weights  into  his  pockets,  and  drowned  him  at 
the  paper-mill  stream,  close  to  the  town.  Henry  Caghally,  of  conntf 
Derry,  suspected  of  being  an  informer  (but  no  proof  of  the  hct) ;  he 
got  money  to  take  him  to  America,  but  spent  the  money,  and  remained 
at  home ;  he  was  then  seized,  brought  to  Templepatrick  by  a  party 
who  gave  him  drink,  and  then  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  and  killed 
him.  This  was  two  miles  from  Templepatrick,  on  the  Antrim  road. 
Hope  knows  of  no  other  instances  of  assassination  ascribed,  with  anj 
probability  of  truth,  to  the  United  Irishmen." 

"  Hope  inoy:^  of  no  other  instances."*'  The  instances,  it  may 
be  said,  are  sufficiently  numerous.  They  ser>e  abundantly  to 
explain  Htjirif;  of  those  scenes  in  courts  of  justice,  where  falt^riqg 
witnessffs  Ijelied  tlieir  examinations,  and  shrunk  from  identifyuf 
the  accuse^].  The  Cnion  had  other  resources,  too,  in  the  p^ 
juries  it  exacted,  when  perjury  could  ser>'e  its  turn. 

"  The  following  information,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,"  write* 
r.  Madden  ^  "  was  given  to  me  by  a  roan,  whose  honesty  and  troth 
\rt  a  sort  of  proverbial  currency  in  Belfast ;  by  Israel  Milliken,  a 

*  Surely  the  negative  of  the  Baronial  Committee  was  an  ample  sanetioo. 
'  United  Irishmen,  vol.  i.  p.  S66. 
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nan  not  unacquainted  with  the  'full  troubles'  of  that  time,  nor  a  mere 
(pectator  in  that  struggle.  Milliken's  statement  gives  an  insight  into 
he  crimes  to  which  men  were  driven  in  those  times ;  men  meeting 
mjury  with  perjury,  and  attempts  on  life,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Muel,  and  the  drilling  of  the  witnesses,  with  the  taking  of  life  by  other 
nodes  and  weapons. 

"Joseph  Cudibert  and  John  Boyce,  and  four  other  prisoners,  in  1797t 
xmfined  in  Carrickfergus  gaol,  were  put  on  their  trial*  The  witness 
gainst  them  was  one  Lee,  a  pensioner,  and  also  a  pedlar,  who  had 
odged  the  original  information  against  this  man  before  the  trial  came 
m,  and  who  was  drowned  at  Duneddery  bridge,  three  miles  from 
bitrim.  Lee  was  then  brought  forward  as  a  substitute  for  the  pedlar, 
0  swear  against  them  ;  and  prior  to  the  trial,  an  attempt  was  also 
Bade  on  the  life  of  Lee,  who  swore  that  Cuthbert  and  some  others  had 
ired  at  him.  Lee  had  been  set  on  by  a  captain,  (M*Ncvin.)  The 
ittomey  for  the  prisoners  was  James  M'Guiken.  It  was  determined  to 
^  two  alibis f  to  prove  that  the  prisoners  were  of  a  masons*  lodge,  and 
lad  been  at  it  all  that  evening  on  which  the  murder  was  said  to  have 
aken  place.  These  two  witnesses  were  sent  to  confer  with  M'Guiken 
lefore  the  trial ;  and  on  leaving  him,  one  of  them  said  it  was  evident 
hat  he  (M'Guiken)  was  giving  them  advice  that  would  cause  them  to 
oeak  down.  They,  however,  and  all  the  prisoners'  friends,  thought 
hat  M'Guiken  did  this  from  stupidity,  and  not  from  dishonesty.  The 
wo  witnesses  were  one  John  Sayers,  a  farmer,  and  the  other  was  William 
fCoe,  a  publican.  Some  years  after,  Sayers  became  dispirited,  and 
epented  of  what  he  had  done ;  he  came  to  Israel  Milliken,  and  told 
am  he  had  no  peace  or  comfort ;  that  he  had  consulted  several  clergy- 
Den,  but  they  gave  no  ease  of  mind.  A  person  present,  a  friend  of 
arael's,  recommended  the  man  to  take  comfort;  and  inasmuch  as  he 
iid  not  borne  false  witness  against  his  neighbour,  but/or  his  neighbour, 
Dstead  of  causing  the  death,  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  six  men.  These 
ritnesses,  on  their  examination,  gave  so  circumstantial  an  account  of 
he  masonic  toasts,  songs,  and  proceedings,  which  they  described  on 
his  occasion,  that  the  witnesses  quite  carried  the  judge  with  them,  and 
he  prisoners  were  acquitted." 

The  machinery  of  the  malcontents  would  not  have  been  com- 
pete without  a  press,  and  accordingly  a  press  was  provided.  Of 
his  there  were  three  principal  organs ;  the  Northern  Star^  pub- 
khed  in  Belfast,  which  had  among  its  objects,  as  Tone  avers,  '^  to 
;ive  a  fair  statement  of  what  passed  in  France,  whither  every  one 
turned  his  eyes*;''  the  Press^  printed  in  Dublin,  and  conducted  by 
A.  O'Connor,  a  member  of  the  executive  directory  of  the  Irish 
Union,  having  for  its  object  to  vilify  government,  &c.  &c.,  and 

'  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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till'  I'liioH  Sttv.  of  which  we  find  the  following  notice  in  ths 
Hi'purt  of  the  Secret  Committee,  17JI8*. 

"The  t'niun  ffar  appeared  at  irregular  periods,  was  printed  on  ooa 
Hiile  of  thi.>  paper  to  tit  it  for  being  pasted  on  walls,  and  frequenilj 
!ici-»nd  t'ditiiiiis  were  published  of  the  same  numbers.  It  chiefly  cud- 
Kisled  «(  namos,  and  abusive  characters  of  persons  supposed  to  hue 
bi-en  inrormrrs  against  United  Iriabmen,  or  active  opposeri  of  theii 
designs ;  and  to  such  lists  were  generallr  added  the  most  furiani 
oxhortalions  to  the  populace  to  rise  and  take  Tcnf^ance  on  UkIi 
i>[>I>rcssors.     Each  number  commences  witii  the  following  words  :— 

''  As  the  I'nioH  Star  is  an  official  paper,  the  managers  promise  the 
public  that  no  characters  shall  be  hazarded  but  such  as  are  denouniMl 
hy  uulhority,  as  being  the  partners  and  creatures  of  Pitt,  and  lui 
iiniicuinar}- journeyman,  Luttrell. 

"  The  Slar  olfers  to  public  justice  the  following  deteitable  traitoRi 
as  spies  and  perjured  ioformers. 

"  Perhaps  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest  may  reach  his  heut, 
mill  froe  the  world  from  bondage  ','' 

Such  is  an  incomplete  outline  of  the  machinerj-  of  disaffectioa 
ill  Ireland  at  the  chtsc  <if  the  last  oentur}".  previously  to  the 
luitl'tvak  of  insurrection  in  tlie  year  17;'>.  It  will  be  admitted 
liiat  the  iiistriimentalitj-  waa  voiy  formidable ;  it  pestilent  press, 
Hwias.-ui]s  false  nitnesses,  s]>ios  in  the  {government  offices,  and  upon 
|lHMU«venieiit9,out  of  their  liouses,  and  in  their  houses,  of  all  official 
pi'itmiui,  emissaries  to  corrupt  the  army. — and  all  these  agencies  tt 
the  coininand  of  a  Uircctorj-  engac;e<i  in  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  a  foreign  enemy;  the  United  Irish  system  completpd, 
hiivinp;  for  its  pur]>or<e  to  effect  a  seimration  from  Great  Britain, 
and  establish  a  rejinblie  in  Ireland;  Pefenderism  completed, 
jinipi«ing  a  similar  puqiose,  hut  holdin:;  as  its  omi  secret,  (untQ 
events  made  it  knomi,)  nttrrly  to  extemiiuate  Protestants  from 
ihe  eountrj';  all  the  mcmliers  of  these  treasonable  societies 
kiiKWii  to  each  other  by  secret  si^ns  and  pass  wvrds,  and  all  bnt 
(h(W  who  wen'  capable  of  thus  makin;;  theniselvea  known, 
("CiHWLtl  incessantly  to  svf-tematic  intimidation  and  outr^- 
Siieh  a  state  of  things  demanded  a  wise  and  ^-igorons  covem- 
iiivnt,  and  such  was  the  engi'ossitif*  anxiety  «ith  which  the 
Uriyih  cabinet  devoted  itself  to  foreign  affaii^,  that  for  a  great 
^of  time  Iri'land  was  abandoned  to  the   care  of  offiwl 

»ho  were  grossly  incompetent  to  the  emergency. 

I  in  this  state  of  things  the  Orange  Society  was  formed^ 
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e  first  organized  society  within  the  century  (tho  Peep-of-day 
)ys  had  no  settled  organization),  which  was,  at  the  same  time, 
Utical  and  exclusively  Protest^t.  It  was  in  its  principle,  as 
ouiry  has  by  this  time  abundantly  established,  purely  defensive, 
johiihg  upon  its  members  to  resbect  the  religious  opinions  of 
.  men,  and  to  protect,  so  far  as  tneir  power  ^ould  extend,  all 
lo  Vtiere  upright  and  loyal.  Its  progress  at  first  was  slow,  few 
Hone  btit  members  of  the  Church  of  England  giving  in  their 
he&ion ;  b\it  when  it  was  found,  that  wherever  a  lodge  was 
rmed,  loyal  men  were  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  the  lawless 
came  mote  cautious,  and  crime  less  frequent,  the  Orange  So- 
-ty  grew  in  favour,  and  extended  itself.  After  some  time, 
Tisons  who  had  sworn  to  the  engagements  of  the  United  Irish- 
en,  because  their  crime  promised  them  protection,  learning  that 
ey  could  ensure  a  more  holiest  defence,  renounced  their  old 
sociates,  and  entered  into  the  Orange  body*.  In  the  year 
^96,  the  new  institution  spread  into  the  counties  adjacent 
,  and  sun'ounding  Armagh,  and  the  number  of  its  sworn 
embers  became  considerable.  With  increasing  strength,  a 
^er  ambition  developed  itself,  and  Orangeism,  which  had  at 
«t  sought  nothing  further  than  to  be  suffered  to  exist,  boldly 
bred  its  services  to  the  Irish  Government.  In  consequence  of 
is  gallant  offer,  the  yeomanry  corps  of  Ireland  was  formed. 
Idle,  at  the  same  time,  Orangemen,  as  Orangemen,  were  per- 
itied  to  act  in  connexion  with  the  royal  forces,  and  against  the 
mrgents.  We  find,  in  the  general  orders  of  the  time,  evidence 
proof  of  this  truth ;  we  find  further,  that  thirty  thousand 
rangemen,  as  such,  were  reviewed  by  General  Lord  Lake  and 
eneral  Knox,  at  Lurgan ;  and  we  have  on  record  from  the 
iter  gallant  officer — one  whose  tolerant  and  liberal  principles 
id  character  have  never  been  impugned — ^a  testimonial  in  praise 
'  his  Orange  volunteers,  which,  coming  from  one  under  whom 
ley  had  served  in  the  most  trying  times,  must  be  regarded  as  of 
le  very  highest  importance'. 

*  At  a  later  period  this  was  done  dishonestly,  and  it  became  necessary  by  the 
rtnge  tett  to  exclude  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  any  treasonable  conspiracy. 
'  We  offer  nd  apology  ifbr  presenting  the  reader  with  a  copy  of  this  important 
tcnmeht : — 

**  Dungannoftt  June  27t  1799. 
"Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  address  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of 
te  county  Tyrone. 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  to  know  that  my  conduct  while  in 
tttmtnd  of  this  district  met  with  the  approbation  of  so  loyal  a  body  as  the  Orangemen 
'  Tyrone. 

"I  can  with  the  greatest  sincerity  declare,  that  should  this  country  be  again  dis- 

■rbed  by  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  it  would  be  my  ambition  to  serve  with  the 

eomanry  and  Orangemen  of  the  North. 

"This  is  not  the  sentiment  of  a  day,  called  forth  by  the  compliment  conveyed 
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They  may  lK>ast,  however,  a  testimonial  of  still  more  eott- 
vincin^  authority — the  state  of  Ulster  previously  to,  and  after, 
their  organization.  How  the  Orange  institution  found  that  pro- 
vince the  reader  lias  seen.  He  need  not  be  told,  that  for  a  fSjm 
of  nearly  half  a  centun-,  indeed  until  within  the  last  two  j^an, 
when,  during  the  suspension  of  Orangeism,  and  under  the  aqtine 
sway  of  the  existing  government,  its  peace  has  been  invaded,  the 
condition  of  Ulster  has  been,  in  order,  tranquillity,  andfreedon 
from  erime^  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  England.  It  is  not 
amiss  to  add,  that  the  Orange  s}'stem  has  had  its  altemationsflf 
war  and  peace  establishments,  according  as  the  troubled  or  taa- 
quil  state  of  the  countr}*  demanded  exertion  or  admitted  of 
repose.  ''  \Vhen  the  danger  ceased,""  said  Lieut.-GoL  Veniei; 
^^  1  conceiveil  that  the  Orange  societies  ceased  also ;  for  instance, 
about  the  year  1814  the  society  had  in  a  great  measure  died 
away  \'''  dutmge  in  that  year,  as  well  as  alaraiing  indications  ef 
worse  evils  to  come,  caused  the  society  to  revive.  It  was  so  m 
the  year  1821,  also  in  182t>,  in  1830 ;  and  now  again  we  see  thit 
the  disorganization  into  which  society  in  Ireland  seems  breakiog 
up  has  called  it  into  reneweil  action. 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  Orange  Societia 
should  have  been  wliat,  in  his  well-known  speech  of  1814,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  of  them,  *'  from  the  loyal  principles  which  they 
professed,  and  their  finn  and  determined  hostility  to  the  factiooa 
and  disloyal,^  "  peculiarly  obnoxious,  and  objects  of  marked  hoe* 
tility""  **  to  tliat  class  of  persons.''  This  hostility  began  early  to 
show  itself.  The  following  extract  we  have  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Secret  Committee,  1798: — 

*'  As  an  instance  of  the  arts  used  to  make  the  Orange  AisociitioD 
an  occasion  of  exciting  in  the  breasts  of  the  lower  class  of  Catholics  the 
most  malignant  and  vindictive  passions,  the  following  series  of  fabn- 
cated  rules  and  regulations,  intended  to  be  considered  as  those  of  tbe 
Orangemen,  are  here  inserted.  The  copy  from  which  they  are  triD*" 
cribed  was  found  in  the  house  of  Macler}',  a  tailor;  but  similar  copies 
were  frequently  found,  both  on  the  persons,  and  in  the  hooiesi  of 
United  Irishmen. 

"  *  1st.  Resolved  unanimously,  that  each  and  every  member  he  ftt^" 
nished  with  a  case  of  horse  pistols  and  a  sword ;  also,  that  every  m^' 
her  shall  have  twelve  rounds  of  ball  cartridges. 

"  *  2nd.  Resolved,  that  every  man  shall  be  ready  at  a  moment* 
warning. 

" '  3rd.  Resolved,  that  no  member  is  to  introduce  a  Papist  or  Fiesby- 
terian,  Quaker  or  Methodist,  or  any  persuasion  but  a  Protestant. 

r  address,  but  one  that  I  have  long  entertained,  and  have  been  fonrard  to  ackno** 
e."     &c  &c  &c. 
LonU'  Committee,  1825. 
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kth*  Kesolved,  that  no  man  wear  Irish  raanoflEusturey  nor  give 

jrment  to  any  Papist. 

th.  Resolved,  that  every  man  shall  be  ready  at  a  moment's  wam- 

bum  all  the  chapels  and  meeting-houses  in  the  city  and  county 

>lin. 

th.  Resolved,  that  any  man  that  will  give  information  of  any  house 

pects  to  be  a  United  Irishman's,  will  receive  the  sum  of  £5,  and 

ne  kept  private.* " 

I  iadique  of  misrepresentation  thus  early  adopted  against 
range  societies  has  been  up  to  this  hour  persevered  in,  and 
len  been  most  virulent  and  unscrupulous  at  the  time  when 
Torts  of  the  factious  and  disloyal  were  most  to  be  dreaded. 
)  following  passages  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
nell,  and  from  evidence  given  in  by  him  before  a  parlia- 
ry  committee,  will  show  how  the  tactioue  of  invective  was 
jrsued  against  the  Orange  body,  and  will  show  also  the  stuff 
iTent  inventions  were  made  of. 

had  from  a  militia  ofRcer,  a  friend  of  mine,  the  detail  of  the 
on  of  an  Orangeman.  The  gentleman  I  allude  to  was  allowed 
stake  to  be  present  in  an  Orange  Lodge,  in  the  county  of 
rd,  when  two  Orangemen  were  made.  The  ceremony  contained 
logy  to  the  facts  related  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of 
;;  and  the  pass-word  was,  'the  Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
I  !*  The  Orangemen  were  the  300  selected  by  Divine  inspira- 
om  the  immense  multitude ;  the  32,000  who  originally  formed 
nap  of  the  Israelites ;  and  as  these  300  were  composed,  by  the 
ms  of  the  Most  High,  of  the  men  who  lapped  water  out  of  their 
without  kneeling  to  drink  at  the  running  stream,  this  chosen 
the  Orangemen  were  designated  as  '  the  men  who  lap  and  do 
leel !'  And  distinct  allusions  were  made  to  a  different  liquor  for 
;men  than  water ;  a  liquor  to  be  furnished  by  the  kneehng  and 
;itious  Papists.  The  oaths  were  administered  with  much  solem- 
ad  the  secret  signs  communicated ;  and  the  newly  initiated  were 
ed  that,  with  so  small  a  number,  Gideon  had  brought  confusion 
struction  on  the  numerous  host  of  the  Midianites !  The  Orange** 
scame  thus  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Papists  were  the 
ites  doomed  to  destruction!" 

9  was  spoken  by  Mr.  0'*Connell  the  year  in  which  Dr. 
^ole  made  his  memorable  and  menacmg  speech,  and  in 
the  Ribbon  Societies  began  openly  to  show  themselves. 
3  year  1825,  the  learned  Agitator  was  examined  before  a 
nentary  committee  as  to  the  source  whence  he  derived 
lery  false  information  of  a  similar  character. 

as  your  informant  an  Orangeman  ?     Yes,  my  informant  was  a 
who  was  stated  to  me  to  be  an  Orangeman* 
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"  Your  informant  was  stated  to  yon  to  be  an  Orangeman  ?  To  h&ve 
been  an  Orangeman. 

"  Your  informant  did  not  give  that  account  of  himself,  did  he  ?  1  got 
in  writing  from  the  informant  upon  that  particular  subject  the  informa- 
tion ;  I  refused  to  see  him,  because,  circumstanced  as  I  am  in  Irelandi 
I  do  not  like  to  hold  personal  intercourse. 

"  Do  you  believe  he  is  an  Orangeman  ?     I  do. 

"  What  was  his  name  ?  I  should  certainly  wish  not  to  mention  that; 
I  pledged  my  sacred  word  of  honour,  that  I  would  not  mention  the 
name  of  a  person  who  came  to  me  on  this  subject ;  a  most  solemn 
pledge  as  a  gentleman  that  I  would  not  give  his  name.  I  gave  money 
to  my  informer;  I  was  also  to  give  more  money,  after  giving  as  solemn 
a  pledge  as  a  gentleman  could  that  I  would  not  mention  the  name ; 
but  at  the  time  I  made  the  pledge,  that  he  should  come  forward  by 
summons  in  a  court  of  justice,  for  I  would  not  give  any  pledge  that 
should  exclude  evidence  from  a  court  of  justice 

*'In  making  this  information  public  respecting  the  Orangemen, 
which  certainly  reflects  very  much  upon  their  character,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  you  had  published  the  terms  on 
which  the  information  had  been  procured,  as  far  as  regards  the  Orange 
Association  ?  Certainly,  if  it  had  lain  in  my  way,  I  would  ;  1  would 
not  do  any  thing  derogatory  to  any  human  being,  without  giving  him 
perfectly  fair  notice  at  the  time ;  I  originally  published  that  in  the 
Catholic  Association  which  has  been  mentioned;  I  also  distinctly 
mentioned  that  I  had  given  money  for  the  informatioui  and  that  I 
was  to  give  more  *." 

A  few  days  after  he  had  given  this  evidence,  Mr.  O^'Connell 
was  re-examined.  We  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  report  of  his 
testimony,  delivered  March  4. 

"  /  give  up  my  informer  entirely ;  and  may  I  be  allowed  to  say» 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  gave  my  honour  not  to  mention  his 
name,  though  he  knew  me  well,  as  I  understood,  was  a  student  of 
Trinity  College ;  but  I  could  not  tell  his  name  precisely, — I  only  con- 
jecture his  name;  I  consider  him,  therefore,  and  the  person  who  io- 
formed  me  for  money,  as  certainly  persons  on  whom  no  faith  can  ^^ 
distinctly  relied ;  that  I  think  right  to  say  now  *." 


Better,  in  our  judgment,  had  he  said  so  before ;  but  even 
late,  it  is  of  some  value  to  have  it  shown  that  the  chai^ges  agsiin^^ 
the  Orange  Society  were  baseless  and  untenable. 

Our  space  draws  to  a  close ;  but  we  must  advert  briefly  to  tb^ 
present  state  of  the  land.  We  see  by  the  public  prints  that  th^ 
Orangemen  are  again  reviving  and  reconstructing  their  aasoci*^ 
tion ;    and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  expediency  of  sucb 


^  Commons'  Committee,  March  1,  1826. 
•  Ibid.  March  4,  1825. 
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moTement  at  such  a  time,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  in  har- 
ony  with  what  has  been  uniformly  alleged  on  the  part  of  that 
yaf  body.  If  the  emergency  of  1814,  when  Bibbon  societies 
lowed  themselves,  and  Romish  intolerance  was  more  than  ordi- 
irily  menacing,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  informed  the  House  of 
ommons  that  convictions  had  been  had  before  the  judge  of 
size  in  Ireland  for  the  crime  of  swearing  allegiance  to  Buona- 
urte  (then,  we  believe,  in  Elba)  ;  or  the  perils  of  1821,  when 
ord  Plunkett  had  the  painful  duty  of  prosecuting  a  traitorous 
)dy,  whose  purposes  had  become  known,  for  a  conspiracy  to 
aseacre  or  exterminate  Protestants ;  or  the  dangers  of  1831- 
l^  when  the  new  Irish  volunteers  arose,  and  the  Protestant 
srgy  were  so  cruelly  persecuted,  and  the  mission  of  the  lighted 
xt  seemed  designed  to  mark  out  Protestant  victims,  and  to 
iegraph  signals  to  their  adversaries; — excused  the  drawing  closer 
le  lionds  of  union  between  those  who  were  set  in  inmiinent  and 
aniifest  danger ;  the  existing  state  of  Ireland,  we  contend,  will 
ford  an  equal  justification,  at  least,  for  the  projected  reorgani- 
ition  of  Orange  Societies. 

Do  we  advise  this  measure!  No;  but  we  affirm  that  the 
mergency  which  suggests  it  to  lojal  men,  warns  England  that 
ler  laws  and  her  mild  administration  of  them  require  alteration 
0  render  them  meet  for  Ireland.  We  counsel  such  alteration, 
md  confidently  affirm,  that  if  Irish  Protestants  can  find  protec- 
ami  for  life,  liberty,  and  property,  within  the  law,  they  will  not 
leek  for  protection  in  any  form  of  society  which  shall  not  be  con- 
^ved  in  the  spirit  of  our  constitution. 
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I.  Wright's  Essays.  2.  Hussey's  Bede.  3.  Wright's  Biographia  Literaria.  4. 
D'Aubign^'s  Reformation.  5.  Coniston  Hall»  by  Gresley.  6.  TroUope's  Jnsdn 
Martyr.  7*  Moberly's  Sermons.  8.  Trench  on  Miracles.  9.  Landon's  MaBad 
of  Councils.  10.  Modern  Hagiology.  11.  Old  Testament  History.  12.  Gary's 
Lives  of  English  Poets — Early  French  Poets.  13.  Bohn's  Library.  14.  AUbrd^s 
Poems.  15.  Sermons  by  Vaughan,  Heurtley,  fiowdler,  Addison,  Gregg.  If. 
Light  in  the  Dwelling.  17.  Voices  from  the  Early  Church.  18.  James  on  tlie 
Ordination  Service.  19.  Sacred  Poems  for  Mourners.  20.  Verses  for  Holy 
Seasons.  21.  The  Druidess.  22.  Sermons  by  Dr.  Hook.  23.  Stephen's  Eccle- 
siastical and  Eleemosynary  Statutes.  24.  Hart's  Ecclesiastical  Records.  2S. 
Babington  on  Slavery.  26.  Burns'  Fireside  Library.  27*  Non- conformist  Son- 
nets.   28.  Pamphlets,  &c. 


I. — Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Literature,  Poptdar 
Superstitions^  and  History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Bf 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  F.S.A.  In  2  vols.  Londoii :  J.  B. 
Smith. 

These  volumes,  interesting  as  they  will  doubtless  be  to  the  anti- 
quarian, are  not  less  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  student  of 
history,  and  even  of  the  reader  who  is  in  search  of  amusement 
rather  than  of  instruction.  They  relate,  as  a  whole,  to  the  lite- 
rature, history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  the  information  which  they  convey  is  of  a  descrip- 
tion which  at  once  attests  its  own  fidelity  ;  being,  in  fact,  chieuy 
comprised  in  translations  from  the  works  of  contemporaiy 
authors,  accompanied  bv  the  originals,  in  many  cases.  The 
copious  citations  which  illustrate  the  pages  of  this  work,  and  the 
careful  analyses  with  which  it  abounds,  contribute  largely  to  itB 
interest  as  well  as  its  value.  The  first  chapter  includes  a  clear 
and  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  the  study  of  Anglo  Saxon 
Literature,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  recent 
labours  of  Bask  and  Grinun,  and  of  Thorpe,  Eemble,  Boswortb, 
and  other  English  writers.     This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of 
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e  poem  of  Beowulf— the  only  complete  monmnent  of  the  com- 
atioDS  of  the  Saxon  baros  while  their  countrymen  still 
tained  their  pi^nism.  Mr.  Eemble,  who  has  published  an 
ition  of  this  curious  relic,  fixes  the  date  of  the  hero  of  this 
sm,  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  Mr.  Wright  observes,  that  there 
I  many  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  brought  here  by  our 
tt  Anglo  Saxon  settlers.  The  poem  itself  consists  of  a  descrip- 
1  of  the  exploits  of  a  chieftain  of  the  Angles  of  Sleswick  and 
^land,  in  his  contest  with  an  unearthly  monster,  ^^the  Grendel,^ 
>  r^ularly  made  his  supper,  each  night,  on  some  of  the  guards 
ihe  king  of  Denmark. 

\ji  essay  on  Anglo  Norman  poetry  and  romance,  introduces 
U>  the  minstrels,  jongleurs,  and  troubadours,  and  their  writ- 
3.  The  specimens  which  are  given  convey  the  notion  of  a 
UQge  mixture  of  generosity  and  devotion,  with  gross  immo- 
ty  and  obscenity. 

The  ^^  Chansons  de  gesie^^  or  historical  romances  of  the  middle 
8,  form  the  subject  of  an  amusing  chapter :  proverbs,  popular 
logs,  and  nursery  rhymes  are  also  considered  at  length ;  after 
ich,  we  have  disquisitions  on  the  Anglo  Latin  poetry  of  the 
^Ifth  century ;  the  scholastic  philosophy  as  taught  by  Abelard,. 
I  the  German  mythology  as  illustrated  by  the  researches  of 
mm. 

*  The  National  Fairy  Mythology  of  England''  supplies  to  the 
hor  a  rich  fund  of  singular  and  wild  adventure.  Much  of  the 
ciful  and  supernatural  in  the  ecclesiastical  mythology  of  these 
!S  is  attributed,  and  apparentlpr  w*ith  some  reason,  to  a  wish 
the  part  of  the  monks  to  Chnstianize  the  floating  traditions 
ich  had  been  derived  from  heathenism ;  and  the  result  was, 
kt  saints  and  devils  were  clothed  with  the  legendary  attributes, 
ich  in  former  ages  had  gathered  themselves  round  the  fairies 
1  elves. 

"  St.  Guthlac  built  him  a  mud-cot  in  the  isle  of  Croyland,  a  wild 
»t,  then  covered  with  woods,  and  pools,  and  sedgy  marshes.  The 
}  bad  hitherto  been  uninhabited  by  men  ;  but  many  a  goblin  played 
ong  its  solitudes,  and  very  unwilling  were  they  to  be  driven  out. 
ey  came  upon  him  in  a  body,  dragged  him  from  his  cell,  sometimes 
sed  him  in  the  air,  at  others  dipped  him  over  head  in  the  bogs,  and 
n  tore  him  through  the  midst  of  the  brambles ;  but  their  efforts 
re  vain  against  one  who  was  armed  like  Guthlac,  for  he  carried  to 
I  combat  *  scutum  fidei,  loricam  spei,  galeam  castitatis,  arcum  poeni- 
itiasi  sagittas  psalmodiae.'"— i.  263. 

There  is  an  essay  on  a  very  curious  subject ;  ''  The  Popular 
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Sapenthioiis  of  Modem  Cvreece,'^  winch  is  flnrtnaed  faai  dbe 
writings  of  Leo  ADatniaw  Michaei  PseOus,  &e.  Tke  vpu^aw  or 
rirer  spirha.  the  vaf>aryiiai  or  spirits  of  the  waters  ami  of  the 
mountains*  the  witches^  changlingSy  vampires,  and  ocher  •jhyects 
of  Greek  saperstition.  are  described  in  a  yenr  amnsing  way.  Leo 
Ailatins  relates  a  atorv  of  his  recoverr  from  iDness  at  mrea  wean 
of  age,  which  is  wonderfiil  enough  : — 


^  Three  days  I  had  not  been  able  to  speak,  and  had  not  tasted  UtoA, 
and  I  lay  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  ^[y  mother  went  to  the  dmrck 
of  the  Virgin  of  Loretto,  who  at  Chios  is  held  in  great  Tcceratioo,  and 
returned  with  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  with  which  she  had  touched  the  ispge. 
Plncking  a  leaf,  she  mbbed  it  over  erery  part  of  my  five  and  bre»t, 
and,  strange  to  relate,  I  immediately  recovered  my  senses,  opened  my 
eyes,  and  I  saw  and  knew  my  mother." 

After  this,  the  branch  of  myrtle  was  put  in  a  cupboard  where 
are  paintings  of  the  saints,  and  in  the  evening  the  faunps  were 
lighted  on  the  images,  so  that  the  myrtle  conld  be  seen.  In  the 
night,  Allatius  saw  two  beautiful  women  come,  and  each  take  a 
leaf  firom  the  myrtle,  and  afterwards  others  came,  two  at  a  time, 
and  imitated  their  example : — 

'*  Presently  came  one  woman  much  taller,  more  elegantly  dressed, 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  others,  as  if  she  were  the  mistress  of  them 
all ;  and,  not  content  with  a  leaf,  she  took  the  whole  branch.  In  an 
agony  of  grief  I  shouted  out  aloud,  *  Madame  !  Madame  ! '  for  so 
children  in  our  country  call  their  mothers." 

The  mother  assures  her  son  that  the  mjTtle  is  safe  and  sound 
in  the  cupboard,  and,  to  reassure  him,  touches  his  head  and  breast 
with  it,  on  which  he  demands  something  to  eat,  falls  asleep,  and 
next  morning  awakes  in  perfect  health.  Allatius  of  course  attri- 
butes his  cure  to  the  Virmn. 

Wc  are  next  introduced  to  those  mirthful  beings  Puck,  Bobin 
(ffK)dfe11ow,  Friar  Rush,  &:c.,  and  to  some  account  of  their  mis- 
chievouH  dealing  with  monks  and  friars,  whom  they  seem  to  have 
lia^l  a  particular  [jleasure  in  intoxicating  and  setting  together  by 
the  oars.  The  essay  on  "Popular  Stories,'^  which  succeeds, 
traces  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  fabliaux  to  Eastern  originals — ^In 
fact,  to  tho  Tlwmand  and  One  Nights.  The  well-known  story  of 
the  Hunchback,  for  instance,  appears  in  several  forms  in  the 
romance  literature.  Several  collections  of  stories  directly  trans- 
lat<;(l  from  tho  Eastern  languages,  made  their  appearance  in  the 
twelfth  century. 
^  A  very  interesting  tale  forms  tho  subject  of  one  of  these 


esaayB.  The  Adventures  of  Hereward  the  Saxon.  This  tale, 
which  is  chiefly  a  translation  from  a  Latin  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  originally  published  in  Ainsworth'^s  Maga- 
^ne.  It  records  the  bold  acblevements  of  an  Anglo  Saxon  noble, 
in  resistance  to  the  Norman  invaders  of  England,  and  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  eventually  win  the  favour  and  admiration  of 
the  Norman. 

The  story  of  ^^  Eustace  the  Monk'"  affords  another  series  of 
adventures  which,  if  they  do  not  equal  those  of  Hereward  in  his- 
torical interest,  exceed  them  in  grotesoue  variety.  Eustace,  who 
had  studied  the  occult  sciences  at  Toledo,  afterwards  becomes  a 
monk,  and  on  his  father'^s  death  is  unjustly  deprived  by  the  Count 
of  Boulogne  of  the  lands  which  ought  to  have  been  his  by  right 
of  inheritance.  The  undo  on  this  becomes  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood, 
and  takes  his  revenge  in  a  series  of  pranks,  which  throw  those  of 
that  celebrated  outbw  quite  into  the  shade.  We  must  give  a 
specimen  or  two. 

**  Many  a  trick  did  Eustace  play  upon  his  enemies.  One  day,  as 
the  count,  with  nine  attendants^  was  riding  to  Hendelot,  Eustace,  with 
ten  companions,  followed  him  in  the  garb  of  pilgrims.  When  the  count 
descended  from  his  horse,  Eustace  came  to  him  and  said,  *  Sire,  we  are 
penitents  from  the  apostle  of  Rome :  many  injuries  we  have  done  to 
man,  of  wh;ch,  by  God's  grace,  we  have  repented.  We  are  now  in 
great  need.'  The  count  gave  him  three  pence,  and  entered  the  castle 
with  his  followers,  leaving  the  ten  horses  without.  Eustace  took  them 
all,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  fled,  leaving  a  Serjeant  to  tell  the  count 
that  this  had  been  all  done  by  the  penitent  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
his  three  pence.  '  By  my  faith,'  said  the  count,  *  I  was  a  fool  not  to 
seize  those  rascals !  those  vagabonds !  those  false  pilgrims !  If  I  desired 
to  leave  the  castle  I  have  not  a  horse  to  mount.  This  monk  is  truly  a 
devil.  If  I  had  him,  he  should  rue  it,  I  warrant  me.'  Eustace  met 
with  a  merchant,  and  sent  him  with  one  of  the  horses  to  the  count, 
telling  him  that  it  was  the  tithe  of  his  gains." — ii.  133. 

On  another  occasion,  Eustace,  being  pursued  by  the  count,  had 
recourse  to  the  following  stratagem : — 

"  He  equipped  himself  as  a  leper,  with  cap,  crutch,  and  clapper ;  and 
"when  the  count  passed  he  began  to  rattle  his  clapper,  by  which  he 
gained  in  charity  from  the  count  and  his  knights  twenty-eight  pence. 
At  a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  a  boy  was  leading  one  of  the  count's 
finest  horses.  Eustace  knocked  him  down,  mounted  the  saddle,  and 
galloped  away,  leaving  the  lad  to  tell  it  to  the  count,  who,  almost  mad 
"^th  rage,  turned  again  to  pursue  him." 

These  adventures  frequently  issue  in  the  capture  of  the  count^s 
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horses  by  this  successful  depredator.  Another  illustration  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  these  times  is  supplied  by  the  interestiiijp 
adventures  of  Fulk  Fitzwarrine,  a  baron  who  liad  been  deprived 
of  his  lands  by  King  John,  and  who,  in  consequence,  adopts  a 
system  of  reprisals,  which  at  length  have  the  effect  of  compelling 
the  king  to  do  him  justice,  and  restore  his  possessions.  Strange 
and  evidently  fabulous  as  are  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in 
these  biographies,  they  throw  light  on  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
the  age,  and  the  general  outline  is  strictly  historical. 

There  is  a  curious  disquisition  on  the  tales  and  ti*aditions  of 
Robin  Hood,  whom,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  our  author  regards  as 
an  imaginary  character ;  and  also  on  the  conquest  of  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  On  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  these  volumes  present  an  interesting  outline  of  the  manners 
and  ideas  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

II. — Bcedw  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum^  <St.  Cmri, 
RoRERTi  HussEY,  J9.Z>.,  Ilist.  Eccl.  Prof.  Beg.  Oxonii:  e 
Typographeo  Academico. 

This  portable  and  convenient  edition  of  Venerable  Bcde'*8  Eccle- 
siastical History  is  printed  from  the  text  of  Smith,  with  correc- 
tions and  various  readings  selected  from  versions,  manuscripts, 
and  other  editions  of  the  work.  From  what  we  have  observed, 
the  learned  editor  appears  to  have  performed  his  part  most  satis- 
factorily, and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  from  the  mass  of  information 
which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  considerable  light 
will  be  thrown  on  many  passages  in  this  most  precious  monument. 
We  observe  that  the  Irish  Annals,  published  by  Dr.  CConor, 
have  been  extensively  employed  for  tne  purpose  of  illustration, 
and  that  even  such  recent  works  as  Mr.  Petne'^s  Essay  on  Bound 
Towers  have  supplied  materials.  The  erudition  displayed  in  the 
annotations  is  altogether  very  striking,  and  the  gratification  of 
the  reader  is  increased  by  the  very  modest  manner  in  which 
the  Editor  alludes  in  the  preface  to  his  own  labours.  We  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  edition  of  Bede  to  aD 
students  of  Ecclesiastical  history. 

III. — Biographia  Britannica  Literaria ;  or^  Biography  of  LUerarg 
Characters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  arranged  in  Chrono- 
logical Order.  By  Thomas  Weight,  M.A.  London: 
Parker. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  second  of  a  series  which  is  being 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Boyal  Society  ctf 
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kerature.  It  includes  brief  memoirs  of  the  writers  who  flour- 
ted  from  the  conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John, 
th  catalogues  of  their  works.  To  the  histonan,  and  generally 
all  who  are  engaged  in  researches  into  the  condition  of  society 
those  ages,  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value. 


. — History  of  the  Be/ormation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Vol. 
IV.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D^Aubigne,  />./>.,  <S*c.  Edinburgh: 
Oliver  and  Boyd. 

IE  popularity  which  the  former  volumes  of  this  histoir  have 
quired  in  England  and  America,  has  induced  the  author  .to 
imish  the  continuation  of  it  in  England  and  in  the  English 
Qgnage,  instead  of  in  France.  The  circulation  of  the  volumes 
r^y  published  amounts,  as  the  author  informs  us,  to  150,000 
'  200,000  in  the  English  language,  while  in  France  the  number 
irdly  exceeds  4,000.  What  proportion  of  the  larger  number 
IS  been  sold  in  England  we  are  not  informed ;  we  apprehend 
mt  the  American  sale  must  account  for  the  immense  difference 
etween  the  circulation  of  the  original  and  the  translation.  We- 
ave known  of  instances  in  which  works  which  have  attracted 
oterest  in  this  country,  and  of  which  a  few  thousand  copies  have 
leen  sold  here,  have  been  reprinted  in  America,  and  sold  to  the 
ixtent  of  100,000  copies  and  upwards.  Of  course  such  reprints 
am  be  sold  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the  original  works 
>rinted  in  this  country ;  but  still  the  extreme  avidity  for  such 
>abIications  is  a  very  interesting  phenomenon,  and  evinces  ten- 
feocies  in  the  American  mind,  which  bid  fair  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent literature  at  no  distant  period. 

The  present  volume  of  M.  D'Aubign^'s  history  commences 
*ith  a  narrative  of  the  events  in  Germany,  which  took  place  from 
1526  to  1530,  including  the  history  of  the  Diet  of  Spiers,  and  of 
l>e  Diet  of  Augsburg.  It  also  details  the  progress  of  the  Swiss 
formation  from  1526  till  the  death  of  ZuingUus.  To  those 
vfao  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  merits  and  the  principles  of 
tf.  D^Aubignd,  it  must  be  wholly  superfluous  to  offer  any  obser- 
'Btions  on  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  work  before  us. 
hi  ourselves,  we  must  profess,  that  while  sensible  of  the  beauty 
ff  the  composition,  and  the  great  research  evidently  employed  in 
ivery  part,  and  while  sympathizing  with  the  affectionate  feeling 
nth  which  the  author  regards  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in 
jeiieral,  we  cannot  enter  into  his  views  in  many  places  on  ques- 
ioiis  of  Church  government.    We  must  say,  however,  that  bear^ 
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ing  m  mind  the  actual  position  of  the  author,  and  of  the  eonmn- 
nity  of  which  he  is  a  memher,  and  the  aasociationB  into  which 
that  position  liave  brought  him,  there  is  quite  as  much  of  mode- 
ration and  impartiality  in  his  pages,  as  it  would  hare  been  rear 
sonabic  to  expect.  Of  course,  in  speaking  of  impartiality,  we  do 
not  allude  to  the  Questions  in  debate  between  Rome  and  the 
Roforraation,  in  which  M.  D^Aubigne  is  decidedly  and  openly 
opposed  on  principle  to  the  former. 

From  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  we  learn  that  the 
English  Reformation  is  to  occupy  the  historian'^s  attention  in  the 
next. 

"It  is  not,  however,  without  some  portion  of  fear  that  I  approach 
the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England ;  it  is  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cult than  elsewhere.  I  have  received  communications  from  some  of  the 
most  respectable  men  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  parties,  who,  each 
feeling  convinced  that  their  own  point  of  view  is  the  true  one,  deshe 
me  to  present  the  history  in  this  light  I  hope  to  execute  my  tadc 
with  impartiality  and  truth.  But  I  thought  it  would  be  advantageons 
to  study  for  some  time  longer  the  principles  and  the  facta.  I  am  at 
present  occupied  in  this  task,  and  shall  consecrate  to  it,  with  God'i 
assistance,  the  first  part  of  my  next  volume." 

We  shall  look  with  considerable  interest  for  the  appearance  ct 
the  next  volume  of  this  history. 


V. — Conigtan  Hall ;  or  the  Jacobites.  A  Historical  Tale.  By  Hi 
Rev.  W.  Oresley,  M.A.^  Prehendartf  of  lAchfield.  London: 
Bums. 

The  interesting  tale  before  us  is  in  illustration  of  one  of  the 
])rincipal  epochs  of  modem  English  history, — ^the  revolution  of 
1688 ;  or  rather  of  the  consequences  and  results  of  that  measure. 
The  narrative  itself  relates  to  the  ill-fated  insurrection  in  1715, 
under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  Scotland,  and  under  the  Earl  of  De^ 
wentwater  and  Mr.  Forstcr  in  England.  The  earlier  part  of  the 
story  brings  us  acquainted  with  two  branches  of  an  ancient  Cum- 
brian family,  one  of  which  is  of  the  Jacobite,  and  the  other  of  the 
AVhig  or  Hanoverian  party.  A  visit  from  Colonel  Dalton  and 
his  family  to  their  relatives.  Sir  Charles  Dalton  and  his  son 
Edward,  leads  to  the  incidents  on  which  the  tale  chiefly  turns; 
while  in  the  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  these  reta- 
ins, all  the  leading  opinions,  principles,  and  arguments  of  both 
rties  are  brought  out.  Edward,  who,  as  in  duty  bound,  falb 
love  with  his  cousiu  Clara,  is  deeply  involved  in  the  conspiraej 
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fitli  Lord  Derwentwater,  and  is  actually  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
season,  but  makes  his  escape,  and  joins  the  insurrectionary  move- 
nent.  We  shall  not  proceed  further  with  the  story,  of  which 
enough  has  been  said  to  convey  some  idea  of  its  general  character, 
mt  proceed  to  select  a  few  passages  as  illustrative  of  the  way  in 
vUcti  the  subject  has  been  treated. 

Edward  and  Clara,  in  one  of  their  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
lood  of  Goniston  Hall,  are  obliged  to  take  shelter  at  the  mansion 
»f  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  They  find  the  countess  in  the 
leepest  distress,  her  lord  having  been  that  morning  compelled  to 
ly  on  the  s^proach  of  a  king'*s  messenger  with  a  piuiy  of  soldiers, 
vho  had  come  to  arrest  the  earl  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
rhe  family  had  retired  to  rest,  when  Edward  found  himself  sud- 
ienly  surrounded  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  arrested  on  the 
ttme  charge.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  bedroom  under 
pianL 

"  The  officer  went  with  him  to  see  that  all  was  safe.  He  searched 
aurefiilly  to  discover  if  there  was  no  secret  door  through  which  he  might 
iteape ;  threw  up  the  window,  and  seeing  that  it  looked  down  into  the 
leep  water  of  the  lake,  observed  jocosely,  '  You  may  jump  out  there  if 
fou  like,  young  sir.'  So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  bolting  and  barring 
;he  room  after  him,  and  leaving  Edward  again  to  the  train  of  his  medi- 
ations. 

**  These  were  now  diverted  into  a  different  channel.  His  career  seemed 
It  once  checked.  The  crisis  of  his  fate  seemed  suspended.  The  strug- 
ijie  is  ahout  to  take  place,  and  he  no  longer  allowed  to  take  part  in  it. 
flow  that  he  was  likely  to  he  kept  a  close  prisoner,  shut  up  probably  in 
Lancaster  Castle,  his  spirit  chafed  against  the  restraint,  and  he  deter- 
nined,  if  possible,  to  escape.  The  door  was  firmly  fastened,  so  that 
iiere  was  no  hope  of  making  his  escape  in  that  direction.  Chimney 
ihere  was  none.  The  window  was  his  only  chance.  But  to  throw 
^self  thence  into  the  lake  seemed  certain  death.  .  .  As  Edward 
vatched  the  scene  with  mingled  feelings,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  the 
tplash  of  an  oar  in  the  water,  and  soon  after  another,  as  of  a  person 
aratiously  rowing  on  the  lake.  Presently  a  boat  was  seen  cautiously 
ireeping  round  the  headland  at  some  fifty  yards'  distance,  in  which 
Bdward  could  distinguish  a  single  figure.  Slowly  and  silently  it 
ipproached  until  it  arrived  underneath  his  window.  The  rower  paused 
br  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  a  suppressed  voice,  '  Mr.  Dalton,  are 
fou  there  ? '  '  Yes,'  said  Edward ;  Ms  it  Robin  ?  '  '  It  is  :  all  is 
rwht,  then.  Are  you  ready  to  escape  from  the  window  ? '  *  If  you  can 
ten  me  how  to  get  down  without  breaking  my  neck.'  '  I  have  a  rope  ; 
foa  must  let  something  down  to  draw  it  up.'  Edward  immediately 
thought  of  his  fishing-tackle,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  little 
tUaldng  of  the  use  it  would  be;  and  speedily  unrolling  a  line,  he 
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let  it  down  from  the  window*  Robin  attached  the  hook  to  the  rope 
that  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  Edward  drew  it  up  in  safety.  It 
was  a  good  stout  rope,  knotted  at  regular  intervals  in  order  to  prevent 
the  hands  from  slipping.  It  was  soon  fastened  to  the  iron  stanchion  of 
the  window,  and  Edward  ascended  the  window-sill.  He  was  active  and 
muscular,  not  unused  to  feats  of  the  sort  \  so  that  he  had  little  difficultj 
in  letting  himself  down  to  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  was  built,  and 
thence  to  the  boat. 

*'  *  Thank  God,  we  are  safe  so  far ! '  said  Robin*  *  Now  we  moit 
make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  I  must  first  go  to  the  landing.' 
'  Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  straight  to  the  opposite  shore  ? '  '  No ; 
we  bad  better  take  the  other  boats  along  with  us,  to  prevent  punuit' 
Robin  quickly  attached  the  other  boats  to  the  stem  of  that  in  which  he 
was  sitting ;  and  the  castle  being  separated  from  the  shore  by  scarcely 
a  stone's  throw,  it  did  not  take  long  to  place  Edward  in  safety  on  the 
other  side."— pp.  139,  140. 

The  following  passage  contains  the  author's  views  of  the  non- 
jurors : — 

"  The  body  of  non-jurors,  though  weakened  by  this  and  other  causei, 
continued  to  exist  for  more  than  a  century.  They  might  have  been 
called  the  unestablished  Church  of  England;  and  however  we  may 
judge  of  their  '  position,'  whether  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  fint 
non-juring  bishops,  their  case  presents  a  valuable  example  of  the  in- 
herent independence  of  the  Church  on  the  State ;  a  reversion,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine,  when  the  Christian  Church  existed  in  its  purity,  without  the  aid 
of  kings  or  governments.  They  were,  in  fact,  forced  back  on  the  pri- 
mitive model,  and  many  of  them  imbibed  a  truly  primitive  spirit.  Those 
who  least  admire  their  principles  cannot  refuse  them  the  praise  of  piety 
and  learning.  One  result  was,  that  being  debarred  from  all  prospect  of 
rising  in  their  profession,  and  from  exerting  themselves  in  ordinazy 
duties,  many  of  them  devoted  their  time  to  literary  pursuits ;  and  many 
excellent  volumes  of  divinity  were  the  result  of  their  labours.  They 
depended  for  their  maintenance  on  the  contributions  of  their  small 
fiocks,  and  some  of  them  were  reduced  to  great  poverty.  Bishop 
Wagstaffe  was  obliged  to  practise  as  a  physician  in  order  to  obtain  t 
living;  Bishop  Blackbume  supported  himself  by  correcting  the  piev 
in  a  printer's  office  ;  to  so  low  a  degree  in  worldly  circumstances  were 
they  reduced."— p.  109. 

VI. — 8.  Justini  Philosophi  et  Martyria  Apologia  Prima.  EdiUi 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Teollope,  M.A.^  Penwroke  College^  Cambriifi' 
Cambridge :  Macmillan,  Barclay,  and  Macmillan. 

Several  editions  of  works  of  the  Fathers  have  recently  nuidi 
their  appearance  at  Cambridgei  which  evince  the  growing  intereBt 
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in  such  studies,  while  they  reflect  considerable  credit  on  the 
writers  who  have  so  carefully  edited  them.  Amongst  them  we 
must  assign  the  first  place  to  the  important  and  admirably 
executed  edition  of  Ghrysostom  on  St.  Matthew,  by  Mr.  Field ; 
the  valuable  collection  of  tracts,  published  by  Mr.  Harvey,  in 
illustration  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  Mr.  Woodham^s 
edition  of  Tertullian'*s  Apologeticus,  with  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  which  evince  the  most  perfect  scholarship,  and  a  thorougn 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Woodham'^s  work,  which  is  fur- 
ther enriched  by  a  preface  containing  much  valuable  matter  on 
the  eariy  Christian  apologists  generally,  seems  to  have  formed  the 
model  to  a  certain  degree,  which  has  been  followed  in  the  well- 
executed  edition  of  Justin  Martyr'^s  Apology  now  before  us.  We 
wish  that  the  learned  Editor  would  confer  an  additional  favour  on 
the  student  by  continuing  his  labours  on  this  ancient  writer,  and 
presenting  to  the  world  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  For 
the  portion,  however,  which  has  now  been  so  carefully  and 
judiciously  executed,  we  are  bound  to  ofler  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Trollope. 


VII. — The  Sayings  of  (he  Great  Forty  Days^  <S*c.,  toith  an  Ex- 
amination of  Mr.  NewmarCs  Doctrine  of  Development.  Bv 
George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege^   Second  Edition,     London :  Bivingtons. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Moberly'^s 
exceUent  volume,  enriched  by  an  elaborate  preface,  comprising  an 
examination  of  Mr.  Newman'^s  theory  of  Development.  The 
firm  and  decided  tone  in  which  Dr.  Moberly  speaks  on  this  im- 
portant subject  is  very  gratifying.  The  following  passages  are 
well  worthy  of  attention : — 

**  It  is  as  inconceivable  that  other  minds  have  been  swayed  to  take 
the  same  step  on  the  same  argumentative  ground,  as  it  is  that  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Romish  Church  should  sanction  and  approve  those  argu- 
mentative grounds.  The  book  is  an  idiosyncrasy.  It  contains  Mr. 
Newman's  intellectual  confessions ;  but  those  confessions  cannot  con- 
ceivably depict  the  state  of  other  minds,  or  at  least  not  of  many  besides 
Ills  own.  •  •  .  Earnestly  convinced,  a  few  years  since,  that  the  English 
Chmrch  held  a  true,  independent.  Catholic  position,  he  has  been  dis- 
tressed and  shaken  by  the  '  fertility  of  thought, '  the  many  theories,  the 
'  more  hopeful  position  of  infidelity '  in  these  days.  He  has  sighadfor 
an  infallible  guide ;  he  has  felt  the  absolute  need  of  a  living 
ikom  whose  lips  he  might  receive  the  full  detailed  rule  of 
practice  without  doubt  or  question.     He  has  been  dis] 
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i:m:  :!!c  ibs.^Iute  necessity  which  he  felt  of  such  spiritual  supremacy 
'.oiv'oo  X  -\hI  argument  to  prove  that  it  was  actually  given.  And 
r.!o[i  .i  vji<»a^o  or  phrase  of  M.  Guizot  has  fallen  as  a  spark  upon  thii 
vrvi'^'f'.:  scare  of  mind  and  feeling,  and  produced  this  melancholy  ex- 
IV .>-.':-..  No  matter  if  the  vcr\'  thin^  itself  is  unknown  to  the  Romish 
xo:":rov.'rsialists.  The  theory  itself  may  be  applied  to  heal  its  own 
Jcf.vrs.  Implicit  tenets  may  well  have  been  defended  by  implicit 
,i:i:'.i:nonts. 

"  Hut  where  shall  there  be  found  another  mind  which  has  known  all 
this  experience  and  traversed  all  this  course ;  a  mind  which,  having 
Kvii  oi  ii^inallv  attached  to  the  low  or  evansrelicil  view  of  doctrine,  was 
atU-r wants  so  lucidly  and  learnedly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
rVii^lioan  theory,  [we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  statc- 
\\w\\\ ;]  a  mind  so  distressed  and  agitated  in  its  intellectual  depths  by 
\\w  aggression  of  infidel  dangers ;  a  mind  so  yearning  for  a  position  of 
spiritual  slavery,  as  the  onlv  intellectual  drv  land  out  of  the  flood  of 
uuU'lief ;  a  mind  so  stored  with  learning,  able  to  press  to  its  purpose 
sv«  vast  a  variety  of  illustrative  matter,  and  to  urge  an  argument  with  so 
lucid  and  forcible  a  logic ;  a  mind  capable  of  reading  history  all  of 
i\  suiUU'U  with  new  eyes,  and  representing  facts  and  statements  distantly 
ivU'vant  to  its  point,  in  the  very  light  which  it  has  itself  recognized  and 
iK'SiTibed  as  uncandid  and  untrue  before  ? " — p.  Iv.  Ivi. 

Tho  preface,  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  be  found  of  considerable 
vuhie,  as  an  antidote  to  the  theorj-  of  development;  but  the 
limited  s|>ace  allotted  to  the  discussion,  of  course  prevents  it  from 
MHsuniing  the  character  of  a  formal  refutation  of  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Newmans  book. 


VIII. — Notes  on  the  Miracle*  of  our  Lord.     By  Richard  Che- 
NKvix    Trexch,  M.A.    Vicar  of  Itclnn   Stoke^  Hants,  Pro- 
/issor  of  Uicinity.   Kiffo's   Colh-nK'^   London^   <Sr.      London: 
'Pftrkcr. 

IIr.  Trench  has  brouj^ht  to  the  illustration  of  his  subject  powers 
attainments  which  are  seldom  found  in  combination;  an 
irate  criticism,  a  varied  reading,  a  subtle  and  philosophicil 
»iuit}%  under  the  guidance  of  a  reverential  spirit,  which  render 
volume  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  which  his 
jntly  come  under  our  notice.  One  of  the  especial  objects  of 
kii  ^-ork  eridentlv  is,  to  furnish  a  reply  to  the  objections  which 
Wionalism  and  infidelity  have  raised'  on  the  subject  of  the 
Uliraelcs,  and  to  expose  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  those  who  have, 
iu  various  instances,  endeavoured  to  explain  them  away,  or  to 
ViMoIve  Uiem  into  the  o{)eratiou  of  natural  causes.  And  tiiis 
^         as  far  as  we  Imve  had  an  opportunity  of  ohserviiig* 
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to  ha¥d  be6n  very  successfully  done.  The  moral  instruction 
derivable  from  the  miracles  and  their  attendant  circumstances, 
is  Yery  thoughtfully  and  beautifully  brought  out.  As  an  instance 
of  Mr.  Trench'^s  mode  of  treating  his  subject,  we  would  refer  to 
iu§  potes  on  the  demoniacs  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes. 
Ub  hegam  by  offering  some  prefatory  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  demoniacs  of  Scripture. 

'*  It  i«  of  course,"  says  Mr.  Trench,  *'  easy  enough  to  cut  short  the 
whole  enquiry,  and  to  leaye  no  question  at  all,  by  saying  these  demo- 
niacs vere  insane  persons, — epileptic,  maniac,  melancholic,  and  there 
ii  essential  truth  in  the  yiew  that  these  possessions  are  bodily  maladies. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  substratum  of  disease,  which  ipay  have  helped 
to  lay  open  to  the  deeper  evil,  and  upon  which  it  was  superinduced  : 
ind,  in  agreement  with  this  view,  we  may  observe  that  cases  of  posses- 
ion are  at  once  classed  with  those  of  various  sicknesses,  and  at  the 
lanie  time  distinguished  from  them,  by  the  Evangelists ;  who  thus  at 
mce  mark  the  relation  and  the  difference  (Matt.  iv.  24  ;  viii.  16 ; 
iCark  i.  33).  But  the  scheme  which  confounds  these  cases  with  those 
if  disease,  does  not,  as  I  think  every  reverent  handler  of  Qod's  word 
nnst  own,  exhaust  the  matter ;  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory 
K^ution ;  and  this  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

*'  And  first,  our  Lord  himself  uses  language  which  is  not  reconcilable 
nrith  such  a  theory  ;  He  every  where  speaks  of  demoniacs,  not  as  per- 
lons  merely  of  disordered  intellects  but  as  subjects,  and  thralls  of 
ipiritual  might ;  He  addresses  the  evil  spirit  as  a  person  different  from 
the  man ;  '  Hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of  him,'  (Mark  i.  25.)  And 
the  poor  reply,  that  He  fell  into  and  humoured  the  notions  of  the 
afflicted,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  cure,  is  cut  off  by  the  fiact,  that  in 
bis  next  confidential  discourse  with  his  disciples,  He  uses  exactly  the 
same  language  (Matt.  x.  8  ;  and  especially  xvii.  21,  *  This  kind  goeth 
not  forth  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.')*' 

Then  follow  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  impossibility  of  our 
Saviour^s  having  thus  deceived  his  disciples;  after  which  the 
¥rriter  proceeds  thus  : — 

**  And  then  besides  this,  the  phenomena  themselves  are  such  as  no 
theory  of  the  kind  avails  to  explain,  and  they  then  bid  us  to  seek  for 
tome  more  satisfying  solution.  For  that  madness  was  not  the  con- 
stituent element  in  the  demoniac  state  is  clear,  since  not  only  we  have 
|iot  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Jews  would  have  con* 
ttdered  all  maniacs,  epileptic,  or  melancholic  persons,  to  be  under  the 
power  of  evil  spirits  ;  but  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  the  same 
disease  they  did  sometimes  attribute  to  an  evil  spirit,  and  some- 
times not  .  .  .  Thus  on  two  occasions  they  bring  to  the  Lord  those 
that  were  domb;  (Matt.  ix.  32  ;  xii.  22 ;  on  the  second  occasion  it^ 
oae  dumb  and  blind ;)  and  in  each  of  these  cases,  the  dumbni 
traced  to  an  evil  spirit :  yet  it  is  plain  that  they  did  not  com 
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diimbncsi  as  having  the  same  root ;  for  in  the  history  {^ven  hj  Naik 
(vii.  -13.)  of  one  deaf  and  dumb  that  was  the  subject  of  Christ's  hesl- 
iiiR  {wwer,  it  is  tlie  evident  intention  of  the  Evangelist  to  describe  one 
labouring  only  under  natnral  defects," 

After  this  the  writer  diacusscs  the  question  of  what  denioniacil 
|)iuwcBsion  really  was.  He  rejects  the  notion  of  Heirotfa,  who 
tmccs  up  insanity,  in  every  case,  to  foregoing  sin,  and  he  eqiullj 
rujccts  tne  idea  that  the  demoniacs  are  necessarily  the  worst  of 
men,  and  that  their  posaeseioa  was  a  plu^e  for  sin  which  had  Bor- 
pnsscd  that  of  their  fellows ;  nevertheless,  he  connects  it  with 
the  commission  of  s!n,  and  makes  its  peculiarity  to  consist  in  > 
sense  of  misery. 

"  This  sense  of  misery,  this  yearning  after  deliverance,  seems  in  &ct 
what  made  these  demoniacs  objects  and  subjects  for  Christ's  healing 
power.  Without  it,  they  would  have  been  as  little  objects  of  this  si 
the  devils,  who  are  complete  and  circular  in  evil,  in  whom  there  is 
nothing  for  the  Divine  power  to  lake  hold  of ;  so  that  even  in  their 
case,  as  in  every  other,  faith  was  the  condition  of  healing.  There  was 
a  spark  of  higher  life  not  yet  trodden  out  in  tbem,  which,  indeed,  s> 
long  as  they  were  alone,  was  but  Ii|;ht  enough  to  reveal  to  them  all  their 
darkness  ;  yet  wss  it  that  which  Christ  took  hold  of,  to  fan  again  into 
a  flame." 

This  may,  perh^s,  aRbrd  some  slight  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Trendi  has  treated  his  subject.  \\&  regret  that  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  enter  at  length  on  the  discussion  of  the  interest- 
ing topic  which  has  just  been  considered,  but  the  remainder  of 
his  essay  is  well  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.  Wc  should  add, 
that  a  very  interesting  and  thoughtful  essay  on  the  miracles  io 
general  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 


IX. — A  Manual  of  Councils  of  Hie  Jhly  Catholic  Church,  am- 
priting  the  luhgfanro  of  the  most  reinarkahle  and  important 
Canons,  alphahfticalhj  arranged.  By  the  Hev.  E.  H.  Landon, 
M.A,     London:  Blvingtons. 

This  summary  of  the  Councils  seems  to  be  very  well  executed,  u 
^^^8  wo  can  judge ;  and  as  it  seems  that  there  is  no  other 
^^^"~|1  in  tlic  Kngliah  language  wliicli  comprises  an  account  of 
I  Ooiincila,  both  gonend  and  provincial,  the  work  before  » 
fchahlj  lie  vei^-  acceptable  to  students.     It  is  arranged  in 
^«ftl  order,  aud  references  .ire  in  all  cases  appended  to 
itions  of  Labbe,  Wilkins,  or  other  authentic  sources  of 


X. — Modem  Hagiology ;  an  Examination  of  the  Nature  and 
Tendency  of  some  Legendary  and  Devotional  Works^  ^c.  By 
the  B&fD,  J.  G.  Gbo8Thwait£,  M.A.     London :  Parker. 

CoNCUBBiifG,  as  we  do.  in  the  truth  of  much  which  Mr.  Cros- 
thwaite  has  urged  in  this  work  against  the  series  of  Lives  of 
English  Saints  originally  devised  by  Mr.  Newman,  and  at  first 
authorized  by  him,  and  against  various  publications  of  Mr.  Oakley, 
Mr.  Ward,  and  Dr.  Pusey,  we  were  by  no  means  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  thus  directing  attention  to  theories  which  were 
8o  evidently  mistaken,  and  so  inconsistent  with  common  sense, 
that  their  speedy  downfal  might  have  been  anticipated ;  nor  did 
it  seem  that  Mr.  Grosthwaite  had  treated  the  subject  in  such 
a  spirit  as  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  good.  On  these  accounts 
we  cannot  say  that  we  regard  with  any  satisfaction  the  republica- 
tion of  this  series  of  papers  in  their  present  form.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  cause  of  truth  can  be  promoted  by  bitterness  and 
acrimony  of  tone,  or  by  personalities. 

XI. — The  Old  Testament  History.  Drawn  up  in  Simple  Language 
for  the  Use  of  the  Young  and  Unlearned.  By  a  Gountey 
Glergyman.     London :  Bivingtons. 

This  abridraient  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  extends  to 
the  death  ot  Joshua ;  and  its  peculiarity  seems  to  consist  in  its 
interweaving  of  moral  instruction  in  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 
There  is  of  course  some  risk  in  constructing  a  history  which  sub- 
stitutes for  the  simple  language  of  Scripture  something  still 
simpler  and  more  adapted  to  the  use  of  children ;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  such  a  task  is  amongst  the  most  difficult 
which  can  be  proposed ;  but  the  little  volume  before  us  proves 
that  it  can  be  accomplished.  In  a  work  of  the  kind  the  great 
point  is,  that  it  should  be  free  from  error,  or  from  what  is  too 
much  in  the  nature  of  a  human  commentary  on  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  such  a  condition  is  fulfilled 
in  this  abridgment.  An  appendix  comprises  copious  sets  of 
questions  on  each  chapter  of  the  work.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  in  many  instances  very  well  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted. 

XII. — 1.  Lives  of  English  Foets,  from  Johnson  to  KirJce  White^ 
designed  as  a  continuation  ofJohnsoiCs  Lives.  By  the  late  JRev. 
Hexby  Fbakcis  C  ary  j  M.A.^  Translator  of  Dante.  London: 
Bohn. 

2.  T%e  Early  French  Poets^  a  Series  of  Notices  and  TransloH 
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By  the  late  Rev,  Henry  Faancis  Gary,,  iif^.     London: 
]3ohn. 

These  volumes  comprise  two  series  of  papers  contributed  by  the 
well-known  translator  of  Dante  to  the  London  Magaane  at 
various  times  from  1821  to  1825,  ^*at  which  time,^  as  the  later 
of  these  works  informs  us,  ^'  that  periodical  could  reckon  among 
its  contributors  names  of  no  less  note  than  those  of  Charles  Lam^ 
Hazlitt,  De  Quincy,  Allan  Cunningham,  Thomas  Hood,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  the  author'^s  highly  valued  friend  (Jeorge  Darley* 
The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  series  of  lives  of  our  EngKsh 
poets,  from  Johnson  to  Kirke  White,  with  criticisms  of  their 
works.  The  reader  will,  of  course,  be  familiar  with  the  incidents 
of  the  memoirs  of  some  of  these  writers,  and  others  are  periiaps 
of  qo  great  interest  in  themselves.  But  this  may  be  said  to  a 
certain  extent  even  of  Johnson"*s  Lives.  The  subject  of  the 
second  publication  is  less  familiar  to  the  English  reader ;  and  it 
therefore  takes  the  more  interesting  shape  of  translations  from 
the  works  referred  to,  which  are  executed  with  the  fidelity,  spirit, 
and  poetical  taste  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  We  select 
this  little  piece  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century : — 

"  The  Time  bath  laid  his  mantle  by, 
Of  wind,  and  rain,  and  icy  chill ; 
And  closes  a  rich  embroidery 
Of  Bun-light  poured  on  lake  and  hill. 

"  No  beast  or  bird  in  eastern  sky, 
Whose  voice  doth  not  in  gladness  thrill ; 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by, 
Of  wind,  and  rain,  and  icy  chill. 

''  River  and  fountain,  brook  and  rill, 
Bespangled  o'er  with  livery  gay 
Of  silver  droplets,  wind  their  way ; 
So  all  their  new  apparel  vie  ; 
The  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  bv." 


XIII. — BohrCs  Standard  Library. 

We  have  seen  several  volumes  of  Mr.  Bohn"'s  *•  Library,*"  which 
are  very  neatly  executed,  and  are  published  at  so  moderate  a 
price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  purchasers.  The  first  of 
these  volumes  is  Robert  HalFs  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Re- 
mains, with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregonr,  and 
a  Ksritieal  estimate  of  his  character  and  writings  by  John  Foster, 


ftatbol*  of  *^  Eflsays  on  Decision  of  Character.'*^  The  memoir  is 
amusing  enough,  and  the  criticisms  on  Mr.  HalFs  style  of  preach- 
ing show  much  discrimination.  It  is  curious  enough,  however,  to 
find  Robert  Hall,  amidst  all  the  popularity  which  his  writings  ac- 
quired amongst  Churchmen,  holding  the  principles  of  a  decided 
mdical  and  democrat,  and  denouncing  the  very  notion  of  an 
Established  Church.  ''  The  Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth,""  by  Boscoe, 
in  two  volumes,  forms  another  portion  of  this  series.  This  elegant 
work  has  been  so  long  and  so  favourably  known  to  the  public, 
that  it  seems  almost  needless  to  recommend  it  to  perusal ;  yet  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  to  our  younger  readers,  that  they  will  here 
find  the  history  of  Europe  generally,  and  of  Italy  in  particular,  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  including  the  state  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  handled  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  subjects  which  are  brought  under  view. 

**  The  Philosophy  of  History,'^  by  Frederick  Von  Schlegel, 
translated  by  J.  B.  Robertson,  is  another  interesting  volume  in 
this  series ;  it  includes  a  well- written  memoir  of  the  author  by 
the  translator,  who  being  a  Romanist,  writes  con  amore  on  the 
subject.  Yon  SchlegeFs  conversion  to  Romanism  has  left  pretty 
strong  traces  in  the  volume  before  us. 

On  the  whole,  if  this  series  proceeds  as  it  has  begun,  there 
seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  interest  for  readers  of  all  classes 
and  *'*'  denominations,""  and  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  We  need  not 
say  that  the  works  are  selected  vothout  any  reference  to  their 
Teh'gious  or  political  views. 

xiv. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry   Alford.     In  2   VoU. 

London :  Bums. 

Mr.  Alford'^s  poetry  is  pervaded  throughout  with  an  indivi- 
duality and  a  unity  of  character,  which  forms  one  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  All  his  poems  bear  the  impress,  or  convey  the 
expression  of  the  same  tender,  affectionate,  and  thoughtful  spirit. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  mind  and  heart,  and  feeling  ourselves  drawn 
towards  the  writer  by  many  bonds  of  sympathy.  This  it  is 
which  constitutes  the  charm  of  Mr.  Alford^s  poetry.  It  is  the 
outpouring  of  a  heart  with  which  our  best  feelings  and  affections 
are  in  unison ;  and  this  natural  poetry  finds  vent  and  expression 
in  song,  which  in  its  various  modulations,  conveys  with  perfect 
truth  the  idea  of  the  spirit  which  has  informed  it. 

These  volumes  comprise  two  poems  of  some  length,  ^^The 
Abbot  of  Muchehiaye,    and  '^  The  School  of  the  Heart,""  besides 
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a  number  of  ballads,  sonnets,  and  short  poems.  The  first  of  these 
compositions  is  a  very  mournful  tale  of  true  love  crossed;  and  ipb 
could  only  wish  that  its  details  had  been  more  brought  out.  The 
second  is  a  didactic  poem,  which,  in  a  strain  of  pious  and  thought- 
ful feeline,  aims  at  elevating  the  heart  above  the  things  of  this 
world.  Many  of  the  sonnets  in  these  volumes  are  pleasmgiy 
written.     We  must  find  space  for  one  or  two. 

JEASTER   £VE. 

**  I  saw  two  women  weeping  by  the  tomb 
Of  one  new  buried,  in  a  fair  green  place, 
Bower*d  with  shrubs ;  the  eve  retained  no  trace 
Of  aught  that  day  performed,  but  the  faint  gloom 
Of  dying  day  was  spread  upon  the  sky ; 
The  moon  was  broad  and  bright  above  the  wood ; 
The  breeze  brought  tokens  of  a  multitude, 
Music  and  shout,  and  mingled  revelry. 
At  length  came  gleaming  through  the  thickest  shade 
Helmet  and  casque,  and  steel-armed  band, 
"Watched  round  the  sepulchre  in  solemn  stand  ; 
The  night  word  past,  from  man  to  man  conveyed  ; 
And  I  could  see  those  women  rise  and  go 
Under  the  dark  trees,  moving  sad  and  slow." 

BaUGES. 

"  Wouldst  thou  behold,  not  the  ensnaring  blaze 
Of  earthly  grandeur  in  its  envious  noon. 
But  the  calm  majesty  of  other  days 
Reposing,  as  beneath  the  summer  moon 
Rests  the  laid  ocean — hie  thee  to  the  streets 
Of  ancient  Bruges :  temple,  dome,  and  tower. 
Or  pathside  dwelling — whatsoever  meets 
Thy  roving  sight,  bears  record  of  a  power 
Long  since  departed :  surely  not  so  fair 
When  pomp  and  pride  are  tenants  here,  as  now, 
When  solitary  forms  with  pious  care, 
Or  thankful  haply  for  some  granted  vow, 
Stately  and  dark  these  vistas  churchward  tread. 
Fit  habitants  for  her  whose  form  is  with  the  dead.*' 

XV, — 1.  Sermons  ly  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.y  Head  Motile^ 
of  Harrow  School.     London:  Murray. 

2.  Justification.  Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford^  <S*c.  By  Charles  N^.  Heurtley,  B.D.  Oxford  - 
Parker. 
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I,  Bmvum»  en  the  Prmleges^  BesponsHnlities^  <md  DtUiss  ofMemr 
lers  of  the  Gomel  Covenant.  Vol.  II.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Bowd- 
LER,  Jlf^.     London:  T.  B.  Sharpe. 

I.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Bod  of  Moses.  By  the  Bev. 
B.  Addison,  M.A .     Edinburgh :  Grants. 

5.  Sennons  on  the  Evangelical  Doctrines  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
By  the  Bev.  T.  D.  Gregg,  M.A.    Dublin :  Gurry. 

)f  these  volumes  of  sermons,  the  first  and  third  are  plain  and 
iractical  sets  of  discourses,  intended  for  ordinary  congr^tions, 
nd  without  much  ornament,  setting  forth  the  duties  of  Chris- 
ians.  The  fourth  connects  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel 
nth  the  miracles  wrought  by  means  of  the  rod  of  Moses  and,  as 
ir  as  we  can  see,  it  exhibits  more  than  ordinary  care  and  ability. 
lie  fifth  volume  is  chiefly  ^^  evangelical  ''^  in  its  theological  views, 
hough  we  apprehend  that  there  is  much  in  it  which  is  not  very 
onsistent  with  those  views.  Mr.  Gregg  is  a  supporter  of  the 
octrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession,  though  he  considers  that 
he  validity  of  the  sacraments  does  not  depend  on  this  succession, 
nd  he  holds  that  though  '*  the  Spirit  of  God  may  find  his  abode 
n  individuals  or  in  bodies  who  are  outside  the  boundaries  of 
lie  Apostolic  Church ^^  (which  he  connects  with  the  episcopal 
mccession)  he  is  '^  compelled  to  believe  that  such  cases  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule ;  that  such  bodies  are  irregular ;  that 
they  are  only  warranted  temporarily ;  and  that  they  will  disappear 
immediately  after  the  Church  gathers  from  them  the  lesson  wnich 
their  existence  is  calculated  to  teach,  and  applies  it  to  herself.'^ 
7hese  discourses  are  written  with  vigour  and  nerve.  The  second 
volume  of  sermons  mentioned  above,  are  the  Bampton  Lectures 
fop  last  year.  They  appear  to  be  solid  and  well-considered  dis- 
burses, and  sound  in  their  theological  views. 

^i. — Light  in  the  Dwelling ;  or  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels^ 
vnth  very  short  and  simple  Remarks^  adapted  to  Beading  at 
Family  Prayers^  ^c.     London :  Hatchards. 

xiris  work,  which  is  a  production  of  the  author  of  "  The  Peep  of 
^ay,**^  &c.,  and  which  professes  to  have  been  "  revised  and  cor- 
seted by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,'*  is  moderately 

Evangelical^  as  regards  its  doctrine;  and  we  doubt  not,  that 
!^om  its  pious  and  devotional  tone,  and  from  the  simplicity  of 
Uiguage  which  characterizes  it  throughout,  it  will  obtain  exten- 
ive  circulation  amongst  those  who  approve  of  the  general  charac- 
er  of  its  theological  views. 
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XVII. —  Voices  from  the  Early  Church.      A   Series  of  Poemi. 

London:  Bums. 

The  preface  to  this  volume  informs  ua  that  its  contents  ^^  will  be 
found  to  indicate  a  mind  saddened  by  the  present  state  of  thiims 
in  the  Church  of  England,  but  not  therefore  inclined  to  join  tfie 
Church  of  Rome.  It  appears  to  the  Author,  indeed,  that  Etig^iah 
divines  have  been  uncnaritable  in  their  language  towards  Rome, 
and  that  as  Christians  we  ought  to  seek  more  earnestly  than  we 
do  a  reunion  with  her;  but  he  is  not  disposed  to  conceal  or 
explain  away  her  corruptions.'*^  The  poems  are  on  such  subjects 
as  the  following : — Praying  towards  the  East — Flowers  on  the 
Altar— Lights  on  the  Altar— The  Fire  of  the  Last  Day— The 
White  Robes  of  Baptism — The  Sign  of  the  Cross — Trine  Im- 
mersion— Milk  and  Honey  given  to  Infants  at  Baptism — Birth- 
days of  Martyrs,  &c.  We  cannot  say  that  the  poetry  is  such  as 
to  require  any  particular  notice. 

xviii. — A  Practical  Comment  on  the  Ordination  Services.  Bjf  Ik 
Bev.  John  James,  D.D,y  Canon  of  Peterborough.  London: 
Rivingtons. 

This  commentary  on  the  offices  for  the  ordinations  of  priests  asd 
deacons  is  intended  by  its  author  not  only  for  the  use  of  candi- 
dates for  orders  and  the  younger  clergy,  but  also  for  the  huty. 
We  have  been  very  favourably  impressed  by  such  parts  of  tws 
work  as  we  Iiave  perused,  and  it  seems  well  calculated  to  promote 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  minis- 
terial office,  and  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laity. 

XIX. — Sacred  Poems  for  Mourners.  With  an  Introduction.  Sf 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  M.A.     London:   Rivingtons. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  formed  on  the  Burial  Service ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  commentary  on  that  office,  consisting  of  a  selection  of 
short  poetical  pieces  by  various  authors  on  its  several  parts.  The 
selection  of  poetry  seems  to  be  good ;  and  wc  doubt  not  that  to 
some  minds  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume  will  prove  consolatoij 
under  circumstances  of  affliction. 

XX. —  Verses  for  Holy  Seasons;  with  Questions  for  Examinatw^ 
C.  F.  H.  Edited  hy  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  -D.A 
ndon :  Rivingtons. 

s  little  volume  comprises  a  scries  of  hymns  for  children, 


idspted  to  dl  the  Sundays  and  Holidays  in  the  ytto.  The 
auspices  under  which  it  is  ushered  into  the  ^orld  speak  suf- 
ficiently for  the  pious  and  devotional  character  of  the  lArork  ;  and 
u  regards  its  general  execution,  some  notion  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  stanzas  from  the  hymn  for  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent : — 

**  When  first  our  Lord  came  down  on  earth, 
He  did  not  scorn  like  us  to  be ; 
For  He  was  bom  of  mortal  birth, 
A  simple  child  of  low  degree. 

**  Where  Syrian  waves  are  bright  and  clear, 
Where  Judah's  grapes  grow  large  and  red. 
He  walked  below ;  and  men  drew  near, 
And  heard  the  holy  words  He  said. 

**  But  when  the  Lord  shall  come  again. 
With  angel  hosts  encircled  round. 
All  earth  and  heaven  shall  hail  Him  then, 
With  thunder-peal  and  trumpet-sound." 

XXI.— TTS^  Druidess ;  a  Tale  of  the  Fourth  Century,     Translated 
from  the  German.    London :  T.  B.  Sharpe. 

A  PLEASING  litUe  tale,  narrating  the  conversion  of  a  Druidess  to 
Christianity.   It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  Boman  Gathdic. 

Mil. — She  Loved  Much :  and  The  Hem  of  His  Garment.  Ttoo 
Sermons.  By  W.  F.  Hook,  2>.i>.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  London : 
Bivingtons. 

The  preface  to  these  sermons,  which  were  preached  at  the  re- 
opening of  two  churches,  is  remarkable  as  conveying  the  senti- 
ments of  their  eminent  author  on  recent  occurrences.  We  shall 
oflfer  no  apology  for  making  the  following  extracts : — 

''The  author  has  the  more  readily  complied  with  the  request  that 
these  sermons  shall  be  published,  because  in  a  time  of  much  public 
offisnce  and  suspicion,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  those  whose  attachment 
to  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  is  un- 
alterable^  to  take  every  public  opportunity  of  making  their  sentiments 
known.  .  .  .  We  have  lived  to  see  men  quitting  without  compunction 
that  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  God  has  planted  in  their 
native  land,  and  betaking  themselves  to  the  schismatic  sect  intruded  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  with  as  little  scruple  or  hesitation,  as  a  man  might 
feel  in  vacating  one  post  of  duty  or  preferment  for  another  to  which  he 
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had  been  lawfully  called.  And  such  grievous  and  sinfiil  acts  are  pal- 
liated by  being  styled  by  the  milder  term  of  secession,  and  not  schism; 
a  going  forth  to  labour  in  another  portion  of  the  same  vineyard,  rather 
than  a  breaking  down  of  the  hedge  of  our  own  sacred  enclosure.  •  . . 
There  is  another  way  of  accounting  for  these  secessions  as  they  are 
called,  which  is  still  more  shocking:  it  is  said  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  gained  possession  of  the  perverted  ones,  in  answer  to  the  prayen 
which  we  have  seen  so  often  advertised  as  offered  by  persons  and  so- 
cieties in  that  communion  for  the  reduction  of  England  to  the  Romiih 
faith." 

The  following  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  attention : — 

• 

**  I  state  these  facts  broadly,  in  the  hope  that  on  either  side  it  may 
startle  some,  and  lead  the  orthodox  as  well  as  the  evangelical  to  ask 
themselves  what  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of  this  mutual  hatred.  I  am 
myself  as  much  convinced  that  there  are  among  the  evangelicals  persons 
led  by  other  feelings  than  self-indulgence  and  party  spleen,  as  I  am  that 
there  are  multitudes  of  orthodox  Churchmen,  whose  life  is  a  pattern  of 
self-denial,  reverential  fear,  and  love.  The  difference  lies  for  the  roost 
part  not  in  doctrine,  but  in  different  modes  of  applying  the  same  doc- 
trine ;  and  this  difference  can  soon  be  satisfactorily  explained,  if  a 
spirit  of  love  shall  bring  together  those  whom  party  leaders  for  their 
selfish  ends  labour  to  keep  apart." 


xxiiT. — The  Statues  relathuf  to  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Eleemosf- 
nary  Institutions  of  Enaland  and  WaUs^  Ireland^  India^  and 
the  Colonies ;  with  the  aecisions  thereon.  By  Archibald  Johk 
Stephens,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  In  2  vols.  London: 
Parker. 

The  object  of  this  elaborate  work,  is  to  supply,  in  a  convenient 
form  for  reference,  a  complete  collection  of  the  Statutes  relating 
to  Ecclesiastical  and  Eleemosynary  Institutions.  The  statutes 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  9th  Hen.  IIL 
c.  ].,  and  terminating  with  the  7th  and  8th  Vict.  c.  108.     Be- 

I)ealed  statutes  affecting  existing  interests  are  printed  at  full 
ength.  The  titles  of  s^tutes  affecting  the  Presbyterian  estab- 
lishment in  Scotland  have  been  introduced.  The  whole  woric 
is  illustrated  by  elaborate  notes,  containing  cases  and  references, 
and  furnished  with  copious  indices.  Considering  that  the  work 
extends  to  about  2,300  pages  royal  8vo.,  printed  in  a  very  small 
type,  the  price  seems  to  us  very  moderate.     A  supplement  will 

fublished  each  year,  comprising  the  statutes  and  cases  enacted 
decided  in  the  preceding  year. 
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XXIV. — Ecclesi€utical  Becards  of  England^  Irelandy  and  Scotland^ 
from  the  Fifth  Century  to  the  Beftmnation^  Sfc.  By  the  Bev. 
Richard  Hart,  B.A,  Vicar  of  Cation.  Gambridge:  Mac- 
millan. 

This  work  is  a  digest  of  the  contents  of  Wilkin'^s  and  Spelman^s 
Concilia,  arranged  under  various  hands,  and  illustrated  with  notes 
exhibiting  considerable  research.  The  divisions  are  as  follows : 
a  discourse  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  Irish,  and 
Scots. — On  the  mode  of  celebrating  synods. — The  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Papal  power  in  England. — The  hierarchy  and  clergy. 
The  seven  sacraments,  and  other  ceremonies. — Liturgical  and 
architectural  antiquities. — Penance,  indulgence,  &c. ;  and  civil 
laws. — Beal  or  reputed  heretics.  There  are  also  three  well- 
executed  plates,  representing  ecclesiastical  vestments,  €h)thic 
tracery,  ecclesiastical  miscellaneous  utensils,  &c. 

XXV. — The  Influence  of  Christianity  in  Promoting  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  Europe.  By  Churchill  Babington,  B.A. 
Cambridge:  Deighton. 

This  dissertation  obtained  the  Hulsean  Prize  for  the  year  1845. 
The  author  has  bestowed  great  pains  on  his  subject,  as  is  evident 
from  the  copious  citations  and  references  with  which  his  pages 
ibound.  He  admits  that  slavery  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  but  argues  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  its 
spirit. 

XXVI. — Bums'  Fireside  Library. 

The  last  volumes  of  this  amusing  and  cheap  miscellany  that  we 
hive  seen,  are  the  romantic  story  of  ^^  The  Magic  Bing,^  by  La 
Motte  Fouqud,  "  Marco  Visconti,*"  by  Grossi,  "  The  Maid  of 
Orleans,''  translated  horn  Schiller,  and  "  William  Tell,''  by  the 
Mie  author.  The  first  of  these  tales  abounds  in  knightly  adven- 
torea,  witches,  enchanters.  Moors,  &c.,  to  the  fuUest  limit  of  the 
i^mrements  of  romance.  The  translations  from  Schiller  will  be 
penned  with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  made  any  acquaintance 
^  the  works  of  this  eminent  writer. 

3KXV1I. — Thirty-six    Non-conformist    Sonnets.     By    A   Young 
Englandeb.     London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

Wk  apprehend  that  "Young  England"  will  not  be  much  gratified 
^  the  adoption  of  its  name  by  the  author  of  the  sonnets  before 
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lis,  who  is  a  Dissenter.    We  must  really  find  room  for  a  spednieD : 
it  is  warlike  enough. 

HEART    OF    OAK. 

"  Are  we  not  English !     Is  it  not  enough 

To  prove  we  ne*er  shall  cringe  beneath  the  sway 
Of  a  tmolVn  priesthood  ?    Proudly  do  they  say 

They  are  ordained  of  God,  with  loud  rebuff 

To  follow  all  who  dare  to  disobey 

Their  lordly  mandates,  and  with  sternly  rough 
Unbending  mien,  they  stand  ready  to  cuff 

Christ's  heritage,  and  blast  it,  if  they  may. 

Ye  carnal !  vainly  do  ye  wait  the  day 
For  which  so  rancorous  ye  fume  and  puff; 
Our  swords  are  ready  and  our  shields  are  toughf 

And  on  our  Lord  we  lean  for  all  our  stay. 

Wherefore  come  on,  in  all  your  armed  array, 
And  ye  shall  find  that  we  are  solid  stuff  I*' 

We  are  afraid  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ^'  solid  stuffs  in  this 
*'  heart  of  oak.'"  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  "  Young  Bnf 
lander  ^^  should  attend  to  his  own  lines  on  "  Moderation  w 
Firmness.*" 

**  Not  with  the  bitterness  of  party  zeal. 

May  we  advance  our  hallow'd  Lord's  commands. 

Stigmatizing  brand 

Of  Schism  and  Faction,  and  whatever  stands 
Across  our  steps  to  make  our  spirits  reel 
And  stagger  from  their  coolness,  we  must  use 
But  as  incentives  to  such  worthy  deeds 
In  our  great  cause,"  &c. 

XX VII 1. PAMPHLETS,    &C. 

We  have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  the  Charge  delivered 
to  the  candidates  for  ordination,  and  a  Sermon  preached  at  the 
General  Ordination  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Two  excdr 
lent  sermons  on  "  Parochial  Subdivision"'  (Rivingtons)  have  been 
published,  which  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook  and  tie 
Rev.  W.  Dodsworth,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Leeds,  in  aid  of  > 
fund  for  constituting  that  church  a  separate  parish,  under  the 
Leeds  Vicarage  Act.  We  have  also  to  notice,  as  deserving  of 
attention,  "  The  Church  of  England,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  inker 
doctrine  and  practice,''  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  oayers,  M.A^ 
Bector  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester  (Rivinetons) ;  '*  The 
Oorruptions  and  Idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,    by  the  Ber« 


BorweD,  M.A^  Incambent  of  St.  Philip^s,  Stepney  (Bell),  an 
le  and  sound  discourse ;  ^^  The  Scri{)tural  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
icrament  opposed  to  Tiansubstantiation,^^  by  the  Bev.  T. 
)bertson,  A.M.,  late  Senior  Presidency  Ghi^lain  of  Calcutta 
latchards). 

Mr.  Gresley^s  pamphlet,  ^'  The  real  danger  of  the  Church  of 
iriand^  (Bums),  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  deserves 

be  carefully  examined.  Mr.  Gresley  states  it  as  his  opinion, 
at  the  ultra-evangelical  party  are  obtaining  an  influence  in  the 
lurch  which  is  calculated  to  be  most  injurious  to  her,  and  even 

lead  to  the  exclusion  of  persons  of  different  theological  tenets 
)m  her  communion.  Mr.  Gresley  enters  into  details  on  this 
ibject,  which  are  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

A  '*  Letter  on  the  recent  Schisms  in  Scotland,*"  by  the  Bev.  B. 
lontgomery,  M. A.  (Lendrum),  and  a  ^^  Letter  to  the  Lord 
iriiop  of  Gashel,*"  by  Francis  Gordon,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
'anl's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  both  refer  to  the  distressing  divisions 
I  Scotland,  and  are  written  with  much  force  and  ability.  A 
Beond  edition  of  ^^  A  few  words  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  Jnsti- 
adon  by  Faith,  and  the  9th  and  17th  Articles,  by  a  Bishop''s 
Shaplain,  (London :  Parker),  has  made  its  appearance.  This 
ampblet  will  be  useful  to  candidates  for  orders.  Mr.  James, 
^icar  of  Cobham,  has  published  ^^  A  Vindication  of  the  usage 
f  closing  the  morning  service  with  the  Sermon  "^  (Bivington^, 
J  reply  to  Archdeacon  Harrison. 

The  Bev.  John  Miller,  M.A.,  has  published  four  Sermons, 
ptitled  "  A  Plain  Christian''s  View  of  Fundamental  Church  Prin- 
jples'^  (Bivingtons).  They  comprise  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
iew  of  the  position  of  the  English  Church,  as  it  stands  distin- 
oished  from  Bomanism  and  Dissent.  ^'  The  Theory  of  Develop- 
lent  examined,^'  by  the  Bev.  W.  J.  Irons,  B.D.  (Bivingtons), 
tan  able  and  thoughful  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Newman'^s 
Jcent  Dublication.  "  A  Postscript ''  to  "  The  English  Church 
ot  in  Schism,'*^  by  the  Bev.  W.  Brudenell  Barter,  M.A.  (Biving- 
los),  relates  to  the  same  subject,  and  enters  a  vigorous  protest 
punst  Mr.  Newman's  views.  "  A  Few  Words  addressed  to  the 
Qthor  of  *  An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
me,'  by  an  Anglican  Priest'*'  (Hatchards),  is  written  in  an 
mest  and  religious  tone.  The  Bev.  A.  G.  H.  HoUingsworth 
18  published  two  excellent  letters  on  "  The  Folly  of  going  to 
ome  for  a  Beligion  ^  (Hatchards).  Amongst  the  most  pleasing 
A  valuable  of  all  the  publications  which  have  appeared  in  re- 
rence  to  this  subject  is,  ^'  An  Earnest  Dissuasive  from  joining 
e  Communion  of  the  Church  of  Bome,''  by  the  Bev.  H.  Alford. 
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(Burns).     We  have  perused  this  excellent  pamphlet  with  unimD- 

fled  pleasure,  and  recommend  it  strongly  to  our  readers.  ^  A 
^lea  for  the  Church  of  England,^  &c.  (Newcastle :  Bichard8(m)t 
contains  a  selection  of  passages  from  our  most  eminent  theo- 
logians, expressive  of  their  attachment  to  the  Church.  The  Bev. 
F.  Merewether,  M.A.,  has  published  a  ^^  Letter  to  Lord  GharkB 
S.  Manners,  M.P.^  (Bivingtons),  which  treats  on  the  Mapooth 
Grant  and  cognate  subjects,  with  clearness,  elegance,  and  Ghiift- 
tian  principle  and  feeline . 

^^  Farish  Ghurches,^^  by  Baphael  and  Arthur  Brandon,  Ardii- 
tects  (Bell),  of  which  some  numbers  have  appeared,  compriaei 
plans  and  elevations  of  ancient  parish  churches,  with  aomei- 
surements,  and,  from  the  judicious  selection  which  has  been 
made  of  examples,  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  useful  publication  to 
the  architect  and  the  parish  priest. 

^^  Sharpens  London  Magazine^  continues  to  maintain  its  chir 
racter  of  being  the  cheapest  and  most  entertaining  of  our  minor 
periodicals. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  a  very  well- 
managed  penn]^  journal,  ^^The  Church  Sunday  School  Magazine* 
(Leeds :  Harrison.  London  :  Bivingtons),  which  commenced  in 
January,  and  is  published  monthly.  It  has  already  reached  a 
third  edition,  and  seems  admirably  fitted  for  circulation  amongst 
Sunday  schools  and  the  poorer  classes. 
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iRAL  Colonial  Church  Statistics. — Comparative  Table  of 
scopate  oj  the  English  Church  and  of  the  Romith  Episcopate,  w 
onies  and  Foreign  Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire. — The 
ig  Table,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  showing  the  extent 
h  the  papal  jurisdiction  is  exercised  within  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  will  not  be  without  interest, 
trust,  without  its  use.  Where  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
ics  could  be  ascertained,  it  has  been  added  : — 


niries. 


Bithopt  of  the  EngUtk 
Church, 


America. — Bp.  of  Nova  Scotia,  (17870 


Bp.  of  Montreal,  (1793.) 

Bp.  of  Toronto,  (1839.) 

Bp.  of  Newfoundland,  (1839.) 

Bp.  of  Fredericton,  (1846.) 


DIES. — Bp.  of  Jamaica,  (1824.) 

Bp.  of  Barbados,  (1824.) 
Bp.  of  Antigua,  (1842.) 

ifERiCA. — Bp.  of  Guiana,  (1842.) 

-Bp.  of  Calcutta,  Metrop.  (1814) 

Bp.  of  Madras,  (1835.) 
Bp.  of  Boml)ay,  (1837.) 

Bp.  of  Colombo,  (1845.) 


RomUh  Bishops  and  Fieart 
JpottoUe. 

Bp.ofHali&z,  (1842.) 

Bp.    of    Maximinianopolii, 
CoadJ. 
Bp.  of  Charlotte  Town,  Prince 

Edward's  Island. 
Abp.  of  Quebec,  (1674) 

Bp.  of  Sidimo,  Coa^j. 
Bp.  of  Montreal,  (1836.) 

A  Coadjutor. 
Bp.  of  Kingstown,  (1836.) 
Bp.  of  Toronto,  (1841.) 
Bp.  of  Carpasien,  V.  A.  of  New- 
foundland. 
Bp.  of  New  Brunswick,  (1845.)  ^ 
Bp.  of  Juliopolis,  V.  A.  of  Hud- 
son's Bay. 
Bp.  of  Oregon,  (1845.) 
Vicar  Apost.  of  Jamaica. 
Bp.  of  Agna,  V.  A.  of  Trinidad. 

Bp.   of  Leros,    Admin.    Ap.  of 

British  Guiana,  (1844)  * 
Abp.  of  Edessa,  V.  A.  of  Bengal. 

Bp.  of  Milene,  Coac^. 
Bp.  of  Castoria,  V.  A.  of  Madras. 
Bp.  of  Calma,  V.  A.  of  Bombay. 

Bp.  of  Aureiopolis,  Coadj. 
Bp.  of  Usula,  V.  A.  of  Ceylon. 
Bp.  of  Bethesda,  V.  A.  of  Thibet. 

Bp.  of  Almira,  Coadj. 


te  marked  (1845)  are  contained  in  the  Catholic  Directory  fur  1846,  but  not 
T  1845,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to  have  been  established  during  the  last 

le  marked  (1844)  are  found  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for  1845,  but  not  in  the 
k  du  Clergi  for  1844. 
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Foreign  and  CoUmial  IntdUgenee. 


AusTSALABiA. — Bp.  of  Australia,  (1836.) 


Bp.  of  Tasmania,  (1842.) 
Bp.  of  New  Zealand,  (1841.) 


Abp.  of  Sydney,  V.  A.  of  Mnr 

HolUnd,  (1848.) 
Bp.  of  Adelaide,  (1843.) 
Bp.  of  Perth,  (1846.) 
Bp.  of  Hobart  Town,  (184S.) 
Bp.  of  Maronia,  V.  A.  of  Wettem 

Oceania. 

Mbditerranbam  PoMBssioiiB.— Bp.  of  (Hbraltar,  Abp.  of  Rbodei  and  Bp.  of  IIiUil 

(1842.)  Bp.  of  EHopolis,  V.  A.  of  Oibnl- 

Ur,  (1844.) 
Abp.  of  Corfu  '. 
Bp.  of  Zante  and  Cepbalomi. 
Africa. —  Bp.  of  Eucarpia,  V.  A.  of  Upper 

and  Lower  Guinea. 
Bp.  of  Paleopolitano,  V.  A.  flf 

Soutliem  Aifrica. 
Bp.  of  Milevia,  V.  A.  of  the  Mu- 

ritius. 


Summary. 


North  America 

West  Indies 

South  America 

India 

Australasia 

Mediterranean  Possessions 

Africa 

Total  


English  Bishops 


6      Romish  Bishops  13 

3                2 

1                1 

4                8 

3                6 

1                4 

0                3 

17             36 


France. — The  Church  and  the  University. — The  French  Govern- 
ment is  making  strenuoas  efforts  to  hring  about  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  vexata  qucestio  of  education.  Soon  after  it  became  known  that, 
by  the  negotiation  of  M.  Rossi  at  Rome,  the  voluntary  dissolution  of 
the  Jesuit  congregations  established  in  France  had  been  obtained  S  it 
became  evident  that  the  Government  must,  in  some  manner  or  other, 
which  did  not  meet  the  eye,  have,  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Ultra- 
montane party.  The  communications  which  passed  between  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  College  de  France  *,  indicated  a 
disposition  to  curb  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  parti  umversitaire;  and 
what  has  since  occurred,  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  determination  of 
the  ministry  of  Louis  Philippe  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  the  Roniih 
clergy,  even  at  the  risk  of  affronting  and  alienating  the  philosophical 
ob'garchy  which,  till  very  lately,  presided  over  the  University.  Ck)tt* 
sidering  the  violence  of  the  outcry  which  the  former  had  raised  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  hostile  attitude 
which,  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  the  episcopate  had  assumed, 
the  sudden  lulling  of  the  storm,  and  the  comparatively  peaceable  language 
adopted  by  the  Church  party,  betokened  some  great  change  in  the 
political  atmosphere  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  uneasy  and  irritable 
temper  of  mind  betrayed  by  the  great  luminaries  of  the  philosophical 

This  see  is  omitted  in  the  Catholic  Directory,  but  it  is  given,  with  its  ocaipant,io 
^imanach  du  Clergi. 

English  a«view,  Vol.  IV.  p.  238,  &c. 
English  Review,  Vol.  IV.  p.  240. 
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■howed  that  they  had  no  longer  the  same  confidence  in  the 
,j  of  the  cause  of  the  University  with  that  of  the  State.  Several 
enoes,  in  themselves  of  no  very  great  importance,  threw  light  on 
w  situation  in  which  the  different  parties  stood  to  each  other, 
came  a  foolish  quarrel,  which  M.  Libri  contrived  to  pick  with 
inister  of  Public  Instruction.  He  was  in  ill  health,  and  wished 
are  by  deputy ;  he  applied  for  leave  to  do  so,  and  as  the  answer 
>t  arrive  as  quickly  as  he  expected,  he  paraded  himself  in  the 

journals  as  an  ill-used  man,  the  victim  of  the  animosity  and 
influence  of  the  Romish  party.  It  turned  out  that  the  document 
ng  him  the  required  leave  had  actually  been  made  out,  and  that 
uckless  clerk  was  the  only  person  to  blame  for  the  delay ;  M.  Libri 
)re,  having  received  a  rebuff  from  the  minister,  and  some  rough 
ng  in  the  ministerial  journals,  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  stage* 
»  next  prelude  was  enacted  by  M.  Quinet,  in  a  style  some- 
nore  dignified.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  re-opening  of  the 
8  at  the  College  de  France ,  M.  Quinet  handed  in  a  programme^ 
ch  he  announced  his  intention  of  lecturing  on  '*  the  literature  and 
ititulions,  compared  with  each  other,  of  the  nations  of  Southern 
e«*'  M.  de  Salvandy,  remembering  the  geographical  position  of 
enial  city,  did  not  think  that  there  was  much  of  the  sound  of . 
in  the  programme,  and  accordingly  suggested,  that  as  M.  Quinet 
roperly  speaking  professor  of  literature,  he  had  better  keep  to  his 
ment,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  his  colleagues,  lecture  on  the 
ige  and  the  literature  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe.  With 
nggestion  M.  Quinet  refused  to  comply,  and  as  M.  de  Salvandy 
[ually  positive,  and  the  day  for  publicly  notifying  the  courses  had 
1,  the  announcement  was  reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  form, 
bat  M.  Quinet  would  deliver  his  course,  without  specifying  on 
labject.  Thus  ended,  for  the  present,  the  official  conflict :  the 
e  youths,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  so  lame  a  termination 
exciting  incident ;  they  assembled  to  the  number,  some  say  of 
ithers  of  2000,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  "  demonstration." 
first  proceeded  to  M.  Quinet's  residence,  where  one  of  them 
a  speech,  assuring  the  professor,  that  in  their  opinion  he  had 
8  strictly  adhered  to  his  subject,  and  that  if  he  was  opposed  by  a 
ihscurantiites  en  retard^*  he  had  the  sympathies  of  the  universal 
of  France  on  his  side.  In  his  reply  M.  Quinet  boasted  that  he 
mvicted  his  religious  enemies  that  they  did  not  wish  for  Chris- 
r,  and  driven  his  political  opponents  to  the  strange  avowal,  that 
iould  no  longer  tolerate,  even  in  a  programme^  the  word  '*  institu- 
*  He  therefore  thought  the  day  was  his  own,  and  advised  his 
;  friends  to  go  home  peaceably.  They,  however,  very  undutifully 
ht  fit  to  go  round  by  the  rue  Cassette,  and  vociferate,  A  has  les 
es  I  Vive  Quinet  !  for  the  special  benefit  of  M.  de  Salvandy,  who 
,n  that  street ;  and  having  given  some  further  indications  of  a 
8  mood  in  the  Place  de  V  Ecole  de  Mkdecine^  they  were  ultimately 
*sed  by  the  police,  who  committed  some  of  the  most  noisy  to 
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durance  vile.  The  journals  protracted  the  fend  for  a  little  while 
longer ;  the  liberal  prints  bespattered  M.  de  Salvandy  with  their  abuse, 
the  Journal  des  DkbaU  insinuated  that  possibly  M.  Quinet  might  find 
it  easier  to  fling  out  a  few  clap-trap  phrases  on  the  glories  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  iniquities  of  popery,  than  set  forth,  which  : 
was  his  proper  business,  the  beauties  of  Dante  or  Calderon  ;  and  the  — 
Univers  laughed,  and  declared  that  the  worst  that  could  befall  M.  Quinet,  ^ 
if  he  would  not  lecture  upon  a  curtailed  programme^  would  be  to  draw  = 
his  salary  for  nothing,  and  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  _ 

While,  however,  these  skirmishes  were  in  progress,  M.  de  Salvandy  - 
came  down  upon  the  refractory  men  of  literature  with  artillery  of  t  _ 
very  different  calibre,  which  he  had  silently  prepared.  On  the  7th  of  ^ 
December  a  royal  ordinance  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  council 
of  the  University,  and  reconstructed  it,  under  the  name  of  Censed  royd 
de  VUnifBersHe^  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  The  ordinance  is  preceded 
in  the  Moniteur  by  a  report  of  M.  de  Salvandy  to  the  king,  which,  ai 
it  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  University  from  its  first  foundation  bj 
Napoleon,  and  explains  the  nature  of  the  present  alteration,  will  be 
read  with  interest : 

*•  Sire, — The  events  of  1815  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Unive^ 
,sity ;  they  deranged  every  part  of  the  institution  to  an  extent  which  ii 
felt  to  the  present  time ;  and  they  moreover  altered  essentially  the  legal 
constitution  of  the  council  placed  at  its  head.  They  struck  at  its 
organization,  at  its  rules,  and  at  its  very  name.  They  cut  off  from  it 
the  aid  of  a  numerous  representation  of  all  the  branches  of  its  insirue- 
tion,  and  all  the  departments  of  its  service.  In  &ct,  they  gave  it  only 
a  provisional  existence,  and  stamped  that  character  upon  it  so  strongly,  ^ 
that  all  its  deliberations  necessarily  bear  the  impress  of  it  to  this  day.  ^ 
I  ask  your  Majesty  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  It  is  impor-  -: 
tant,  before  any  discussion  on  the  conditions  of  fre^om  of  teaching  J 
shall  take  place,  that  the  constitution  of  the  public  system  of  teaching 
should  be  settled  upon  a  perfectly  certain  basis. 

"  The  University  was  established  on  the  principle  of  two  distinct 
powers :  a  Grand  Master,  whose  business  it  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
organic  decree,  to  govern  and  to  rule  the  whole  (art.  50);  and  s 
Council,  instituted  to  watch  over  the  improvement  of  the  studies,  the 
police  of  the  schools,  the  financial  concerns,  and  the  discipline  (art.  75). 

"  The  Grand  Master  appoints  to  all  the  offices,  dispenses  all  the 
distinctions,  and  effects  all  the  promotions  in  the  body  of  the  instrae- 
tors  (art.  51).  He  exercises  a  limited  portion  of  the  disciplinary 
jurisdiction  (art.  57).  He  convokes  and  presides  over  the  Councfl 
(art.  61).  He  appoints  to  the  presidency  two  eminent  dignitaries,  the 
chancellor  of  the  University,  and  the  Treasurer  who  superintends  all  its 
financial  concerns  (art.  (56).  He  divides  the  counsellors  into  sections, 
And  refers  to  the  several  sections  the  matters  on  which  he  wishes  them 
lo  report  (art.  75).  He  proposes  to  the  general  assembly  all  the  drafts 
^^  regulations  and  sututes  intended  to  b^  enacted  for  different  deirrees 

■fohools  (art.  60).  ' 
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**  The  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  attends  to  whatever  concerns  the 
improvement  of  the  studies  (art.  75).  It  takes  cognizance  of  all  the 
questions  relative  to  the  police  and  the  general  administration  of  the 
•chools  (art.  77).  It  alone  can  inflict  severe  punishments,  especially 
diat  of  expulsion  (art.  79).  It  admits  or  rejects  the  works  that  are  to 
be  pat  into  the  hands  of  the  young  (art.  80).  It  decides  upon  all  conten- 
tious questions,  whether  relating  to  the  establishments  of  the  University, 
or  to  its  members  (art.  81).  As  it  deliberates  upon  all  the  regulations 
which  emanate  from  the  Grand  Master,  and  never  exercises  administra- 
tive powers,  it  is  the  guardian  of  all  rights  as  well  as  of  all  traditions ; 
and  its  constitution  requires  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  undergo  sufficient  renovation,  to  insure  its  efficiency  in  promoting 
«Tery  kind  of  improvement. 

"  In  reality,  the  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  thirty  members,  to 
admit  of  their  being  distributed  into  sections  for  the  despatch  of  minor 
matters,  and  for  the  preparation  of  more  important  business,  with  a 
view  to  decision  in  a  general  assembly  and  after  real  debates.  This 
organization  comprises  titular  or  life  counsellors,  and  ordinary  coun- 
sellors; the  former  constitute  the  permanent  representation  of  the 
University ;  the  twenty  ordinary  counsellors,  appointed  annually  by 
the  Grand  Master,  but  chosen  by  him  in  certain  definite  and  often 
anchangeable  categories,  cost  the  state  nothing  in  their  capacity  as 
members  of  the  council,  because  this  title  is  conferred  on  them  as  the 
complement  and  the  reward  of  their  labours,  and  they  have  the  advan- 
ti^  of  being  in  the  daily  practice  of  applying,  as  inspectors  general, 
as  rectors,  as  deans  of  faculties,  or  as  masters  of  royal  colleges,  the 
regulations  on  which  they  are  called  upon  to  deliberate.  In  this 
system  of  inspection,  that  useful  service  which  causes  the  central  autho- 
rity to  be  present  every  where,  brings  to  bear  upon  every  matter 
knowledge  gained  on  the  spot.  The  University  knows  that  every 
order  of  studies  is  represented,  and  that  by  several  organs.  There  are 
conflicting  debates  and  an  efficient  control. 

"  This  Constitution,  so  perfectly  balanced  that  it  seems  as  if  esta- 
blished in  anticipation  of  the  wants  and  maxims  of  a  free  government, 
had  been  founded  by  the  law  of  May  the  5th,  1806,  and  organized  by 
the  special  decree  of  March  the  17th,  1808,  which  by  the  terms  of  the 
constitutional  acts  of  the  empire  has  force  of  law,  and  has  been  so  re- 
cognised by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  tribunals,  both  before  and 
since  1830.  A  royal  ordinance  of  Feb.  15th,  1815,  on  the  eve  of  the 
20th  of  March,  declared  all  the  existing  institutions  having  reference  to 
msiruction  abolished,  in  order  to  substitute^  for  the  principle  of  one  cen^ 
tral  authority^  the  principle  of  local  authorities,  and  to  create  seventeen 
provincial  Universities,  independent  of  each  other,  and  connected  with 
the  State  only  by  the  medium  of  a  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction^ 
which  was  to  have  been  established  for  superintending  both  the  disci- 
pline and  the  teaching.  The  20th  of  March  cut  all  these  plans  short 
before  they  could  be  carried  into  effect.  All  that  remained  of  this  at- 
tempt was  a  long-continued  subversion  of  the  established  order. 
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**  After  the  hundred  days,  indeed,  an  ordinance  of  Angost  the  15tli, 
1815,  willing  to  forbear  from  all  important  imnovaiions  until  a  dejmitim 
system  might  be  established^  decided  that  all  the  Academies  were  to  be  Pio- 
visioNALLY  MAINTAINED.  The  name  of  the  University  continued  ahnn 
gated.  A  Commission  of  Public  Instruction ,  consisting  of  fiTe,  and  after* 
wards  of  seven  members,  was  to  combine  in  its  hands  the  powers  formerhf 
committed  both  to  the  Grand  Mcuter  and  to  the  Council  of  the  Univenitf/; 
powers  of  so  different  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  unite  and  to 
amalgamate  them,  without  removing  all  guarantees ;  because  all  con* 
trol  and  all  responsibility  was  thus  at  once  abolished.  The  number  of 
royal  commissioners  being  so  small,  and  the  ordinary  counsellors  having 
been  suppressed,  the  attributes  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Grand  Master 
became  alike  extinct.  A  kind  of  Direcloire  was  substituted  for  this 
twofold  authority. 

**  The  president  of  the  Commission  was  M.  Royer  Collard;  its  mem- 
bers were  M.  Cuvier,  M.  de  Sacy,  M.  de  Frayssinous,  M.  Gueneau  de 
Mussy.    It  happened  to  these  men,  of  minds  so  differently  constituted, 
as  it  has  ever  since  happened  to  all  who  have  reflected  upon  these  im- 
portant  questions ;    they  comprehended   that  in  the  actual   state  of 
France,  considering  all  that  time  has  destroyed,  and  all  that  it  has 
founded,  the  magistracy  of  public  instruction,  called  the  University,  is 
necessary  for  ensuring  the  essential  conditions  of  order,  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  French  mind,  and  by  degrees  raising  the  standard  of  in-* 
striiction.     They  applied  themselves  to  the  gradual  preservation  of  the 
institution,  for  the  overthrow  of  which  they  had  been  called  in.    They 
succeeded.     After  five  years  appeared  the  ordinance  of  November  the 
1st,  1820,  by  which  the  royal  authority,  willing  to  establish  the  directum 
and  administration  of  the  body  of  instructors  upon  a  more  settled  basist 
and  to  PAVE  the  way  for  a  definitive  organization,  authorized 
the  commission,  in  testimony  of  the  satisfactory  nature  of  its  services,  to 
RESUME  the  rank  and  the  costume  of  the  council  of  the  University ;  it  con- 
ferred on  it  the  title  of  royal  council  of  public  instruction  ;  for  the 
name '  University,'  though  admitted  in  the  transaction  of  current  business, 
was  not  yet  reinstated  at  the  head  of  the  institution.     The  counsellors 
were  to  exercise,  ad  interim^  the  functions  of  chancellor,    treasurer, 
secretary-general,  which  had  constituted  part  of  the  attributes  of  the 
real  council.     At  the  same  time  they  continued  to  exercise  together  the 
functions  of  Grand  Master;  only,  instead  of  exercising  them  conjointlyi 
they  distributed  them  among  themselves.     Each  administered  a  branch 
of  the  service,  and  had  thus  a  separate,  independent,  and  irresponsible 
department  in  the  general  department  of  the  University. 

'*  This  organization,  Sire,  still  continues  to  exist,  although  the  re** 
storation  shortly  after  took  another  step,  that  of  formally  recognizing 
the  University  by  the  ordinance  of  June  the  1st,  1822,  which  re-esta- 
blished the  olHce  of  Grand  Master,  but  without  restoring  to  the  council 
its  rules  or  its  name,  or  to  the  Grand  Master  his  regular  attributes  and 
his  indispensable  supports.  At  a  later  period  the  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity united  with  this  title  that  of  minister  of  public  instruction  (August 
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be  26thy  1824),  but  still  the  administratiou  of  the  UniTertity  was  not 
rronght  into  harmony  with  the  principles  of  constitutional  responsi* 
nlity.  In  order  to  make  some  approach  to  this,  it  became  necessary 
or  M.  Yatimesnil  to  provide,  by  an  ordinance  (of  March  26th,  1829), 
dueh  bears  his  name  in  the  University,  that  a  part  of  the  deliberations 
if  the  Council,  those  of  an  administrative  character,  should  require  the 
ipprobation  of  the  responsible  minister.  While  the  royal  authority  had 
irevailed  on  itself  to  rest  its  acts  upon  the  decrees  by  which  the  Uni- 
rersity  was  constituted,  the  royal  council  still  sprang  from  the  ordi* 
lances  which  had  abrogated  those  decrees.  It  had,  in  fact,  a  twofold 
irigin  :  it  was  the  council  of  the  University,  forasmuch  as  it  enjoyed  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  attached  to  this  title,  and  at  the  same  time, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  Grand  Master,  it  was  the  royal 
M)mmission,  forasmuch  as  it  took  part  in  the  management  of  the  pet' 
nmnel  and  in  the  administration,  and  continued  limited  in  the  number 
of  its  members. 

*'This  state  of  things  has  since  the  year  1830  given  rise  to  constant 
protests  in  the  Chambers ;  session  after  session  it  has  been  brought 
under  discussion.  Legislative  commissions  have,  in  special  reports, 
called  for  the  legal  reconstitution  of  the  council,  and  the  recomposition, 
iround  the  eminent  men  which  compose  it,  of  that  useful  assembly, 
which  together  with  them  ought  to  form  the  regular  representation  of 
die  body  of  instructors.  The  administration  of  1838  announced  its  in- 
tention to  comply  with  this  wish,  in  a  general  circular  of  July  the  17thy 
1838. 

'*  *  I  shall,*  said  the  minister,  '  in  performance  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  seventy-first  article  of  the  decree,  which  constitutes  the 
University,  make  out  the  list  of  ordinary  counsellors  therein  prescribed, 
[t  will  be  the  complement  and  the  sequel  to  the  act  by  which  I  have 
restored  to  the  inspectors  general  the  right  of  taking  their  seat  in  the 
loyal  council,  in  order  to  receive  their  instructions,  and  to  render  an 
lecount  of  their  mission,  in  the  presence  of  the  permanent  chiefs  of  the 
[Jniversity.  The  last  traces  of  the  long-continued  derangement,  occa- 
doned  by  the  ordinances  of  1815,  will  thus  be  effaced.  We  shall  have 
etumed  to  the  regular  course  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
rersity.  Considering  the  general  state  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
)rinciple  inscribed  in  the  charter  of  1830,  nothing  could  be  more 
iigent  than  its  restoration  in  all  those  pointe  in  which  any  departure  from 
t  still  remained.' 

"  A  report  to  the  king,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Chambers,  on  the 
Ust  December,  1838,  at  the  head  of  the  law  on  finance,  announced  the 
tame  intentions,  and  developed  the  same  ideas : 

" '  When  your  Majesty  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  me  to  the  head 
>f  this  department,  I  professed  the  principle,  that  public  instruction  is 
ictually  established ;  that  the  freedom  of  instruction,  required  by  the 
charter,  is  not  only  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  body  of  the 
[Jniversity,  but  is  practicable  only  by  means  of  it ;  owing  to  its  con- 
ititution,  which  is  framed  with  sufficient  strength  to  preserve  to  the 
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State,  amidst  all  possible  competition,  its  legitimate  ascendancy  in 
matters  of  education  and  instruction.  Before  establishing  that  systen, 
it  was  necessary  to  resettle  in  all  its  parts  the  University,  shaken 
as  it  was  by  so  many  irregularities  and  uncertainties.  One  point  aloni 
requires  to  be  set  in  order ;  which  is,  the  completion  and  regulation  of  the 
Council,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  constantly  repeated  protests,  beyond 
the  reach  of  which  it  is  time  that  the  Council  should  be  placed.  The 
traces  of  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  1815  will  thus  be  deOnitivelj 
effaced.' 

'*  Sire,  all  that  has  taken  place  during  the  six  years  since  elapsed,  bai 
only  tended  to  justify  and  to  strengthen  these  views.  Your  Majettj 
will  judge  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  completing  your  work,  and 
for  causing  the  last  traces  of  derangements  of  a  now  distant  date  to 
vanish.  The  legal  constitution  of  the  University  must  be  unquestion- 
able in  the  debates  by  which  our  public  laws  on  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tion arc  to  be  determined. 

"  I  maintain,  Sire,  that  the  first  organization  of  the  Council  is  not 
only  regular,  but  excellent.  It  has  the  special  merit  of  being  adapted 
to  our  present  circumstances.  We  behold  our  nation,  which  has  under- 
gone so  much  agitation  of  principles  and  discussion  of  its  institutions,  fall 
back  upon  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  immense  prosperity  and  freedom, 
and  consider,  and  that  justly,  all  those  questions  of  paternal  right,  the 
questions  of  instruction,  of  education,  of  methods  and  degrees,  as 
involving  the  first  interests  of  the  State.  The  most  complicated  and 
most  serious  problems  are  proposed  to  us.  In  the  midst  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  in  an  entirely  new  state  of  society,  we  are  to  determine 
what,  under  the  influence  of  so  many  changes,  public  education  ought  to 
be,  in  its  relation  to  the  interests  of  civilization,  to  the  rights  of  the  State, 
and  those  of  the  family.  Several  commissions  have  already  under 
consideration  essential  questions,  which  ought  to  be  discussed  and 
resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  University.  In  order  to  enter  upon 
them,  the  Council  needs  all  the  strength  promised  to  it  by  the  law  of 
its  organization. 

"The  actual  council  of  public  instruction  consists  of  only  eight 
members,  and  several  are  wanting  to  its  labours.  A  less  indefatigable 
devotion  would  succumb  to  the  distracting  effect  of  the  daily  labour  of 
their  administrative  functions,  and  of  that  constant  personal  superintend- 
ence of  the  stud  es,  which  constitutes  their  essential  mission.  Every  one 
is  aware  that  names  of  greater  distinction  are  not  known  to  literature 
and  science ;  but  even  if  they  were  all  present,  numerous  branches  of 
instruction  and  service  would  be  unrepresented*.     Those  which  are 

*  We  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  understand  the  drift  of  this  passage.      M.  de 
Salvandy  seems  in    a   strait  betwixt  the  necessity  of  stating  strongly  the  utter  in- 
~  lency  of  the  present  council,  and  his  anxiety  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  to 
the  philosophic  wrath  of  the  victims  of  his  reforming  seal.     As  far  as  we  can  tee, 
IS  to  say,  that  out  of  the  eight  members  there  are  some  who  do  not  work  at  all, 
the  others  work  unreasonably  hard,  and  after  all  they  work  to  little  purpose, 
to  the  distracting  nature  of  their  duties ;  that,  in  fact,  great  men  as  they  nn- 
Uy  are,  they  are  of  little  use. 
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Mentedt  are  so  by  one  person  only ;  of  such  high  eminence,  it  is  true, 
his  authority  is  surely  sufficient  to  resolve  all  difficulties,  but 
out  that  control  and  debate  between  equals,  which  is  one  of  the 
antees  required  in  every  thing  by  our  present  institutions,  and 
ided  for  by  anticipation  in  the  constitution  of  the  University. 
ler  our  constitutional  system,  all  interests  are  entitled  to  the 
(fit  of  conflicting  debates,  and  every  body  is  bound  to  submit  to 
e. 

I  said  in  1838,  and  have  pleasure  in  repeating  it,  that  the  royal 
icil,  with  the  light  and  the  zeal  which  shine  at  its  head,  has  ren- 
d  immense  services  :  it  has  saved  the  University  under  the  Resto- 
m;  since  1830,  it  has  maintained  and  strengthened  it.  To  seek  for 
re-establishment  of  its  regular  state,  is  to  render  it  homage,  Sire, 
use  it  is  to  accomplish  its  task ;  a  complete  return  to  the  legal  order 
hings  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  our  government ;  it  will  give 
tional  guarantees  both  for  persons  and  things,  for  the  security  of  the 
lies,  and  for  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  institution. 
With  these  views.  Sire,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  to  your 
esty  a  second  ordinance,  which  has  for  its  object,  to  restore  the 
emic  councils,  those  tribunals  of  the  twenty-seven  jurisdictions  of  the 
rersity,  to  that  state  of  permanency  which  is  agreeable  to  the  spirit 
leir  institution,  setting  to  their  number  a  uniform  and  definite  limit, 
instability  to  which  they  have,  subsequently  to  the  organic  decree, 
I  reduced,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  impeachment  in  both  thecham- 
.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  in  the  spirit  of  our 
smment,  that  all  interests  and  rights  should  be  duly  guaranteed. 
Thus,  Sire,  your  Majesty  will  have  accomplished  your  work  of 
^ration  completely.  Always  liable  to  reform  by  regulation  or  by 
our  vast  system  of  public  instruction  will  have  recovered  its  rules, 
trength,  and  its  stability.  The  head  of  a  department  of  the  public 
ice  which  presses  so  heavily  upon  the  mind  and  conscience,  will  be 
ported  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  that  burden,  by  numerous  repre- 
atives  of  the  University,  men  of  special  information,  as  well  as  men 
llustrious  name.  Aided  by  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  invested 
L  all  his  attributes,  he  may  wiUi  justice  be  made  constitutionally 
verable  for  all  the  acts  which  he  may  order,  and  all  the  directions 
:h  he  may  give;  and  happy  will  he  be,  to  whom  such  mighty 
ers  are  committed,  if  the  institution  thus  reduced  to  rule  and  sta* 
y,  shall  under  his  care  become  strong  in  the  public  esteem  and  con- 
ace,  by  greater  and  greater  efficiency  in  training  up  sound  and  en- 
tened  generations,  worthy  of  the  past  recollections  of  France,  nur- 
d  in  the  spirit  of  her  present  institutions,  and  giving  fair  promise 
Iter  future  material  and  moral  greatness !" 

lie  royal  ordinances  which  followed  this  report,  provided  for  the 
plete  execution  of  the  views  developed  in  it ;  the  staff  of  the  coun- 
was  put  upon  an  efiective  footing ;  and  on  the  16th  of  December 
de  Salvandy  presided  over  its  first  session.  There  was  an  end  at 
;  of  the  exclusive  and  irresponsible  power  of  the  eight  (or  rather, 
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by  reason  of  absence  and  illness,  only  fire  or  six)  oligardis  of  the 
University,  who  had  divided  the  difierent  departments  between  then, 
and  exercised,  each  in  his  own,  the  most  despotic  sway  over  their  sqImm^ 
dinates,  while  in  their  corporate  capacity  they  were  determined  to  rnnn- 
tain,  and  to  diffuse  all  over  France  by  means  of  the  immense  machineiy 
of  tuition  at  their  command,  the  anti-christian  spirit  which,  in  the  penoi 
of  the  eclectic  philosopher  M.  Cousin,  presided  over  their  deliberationi. 

Considered  merely  as  a  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the  notori* 
ously  defective  system  of  public  instruction  in  France,  the  measure  of 
M.  de  Salvandy  is  one  of  great  consequence  and  of  high  promise ;  bat 
its  chief  importance  consists  in  the  greater  facility  which  it  gives  to  the 
government  in  controlling  the  action  of  the  University,  and,  as  the  goven* 
ment  seems  to  hope,  adapting  it  to  the  requirements  of  a  religious  asweD 
as  literary  and  scientific  education.    As  might  be  supposed,  an  act  of  pover 
so  unexpected  and  so  decisive  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  liy 
those  with  whose  prerogatives  it  interfered,  when  the  opportunity  of 
canvassing  it  had  arrived.     No  sooner  was  the  debate  on  the  addmt 
commenced  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  than  M.  Cousin  mounted  the 
tribune^  and  attacked  the  ordinances  in  a  speech  of  great  animation  and 
power.     He  designated  them  as  "  an  act  prepared  by  the  minister  in  the 
dark,"  which,  he  added,  "  he  considered  fatal  to  a  great  institution  which 
he  had  served  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was  determined  to  defend  to  the 
last  extremity  ;**  lastly,  he  called  in  question  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  M.  de  Salvandy,  and  maintained  that  the  legislative  power 
of  the  Chambers  alone  could  alter  the  organization  of  the  council  of 
the  University.     In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  onset  was  still  more 
violent ;  M.  Thiers  brought  all  his  eloquence  to  bear  against  the  minis- 
terial measure,  which  was  defended  not  only  by  M.  de  Salvandy  himself, 
but  by  M.  Guizot,  who  took  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  present 
situation  of  France  in  reference  to  the  momentous  question  of  edncs- 
tion.     This  was  the  point  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  the  justification 
of  the  course  pursued  by  his  colleague.     He  insisted  strongly  on  the 
despotic  origin  uf  the  University,  and  on  its  essentially  despotic  chs^ 
racter,  claiming  for  the  State  an  absolute  control  over  the  education  of 
the  rising  generations,  in  violation   of  what  he  maintained  to  be  the 
prior  rights  of  the  parents,  and  the  distinct  rights  of  religious  belief. 
After  passing  in  review  the  history  of  the  University,  he  adverted  to 
the  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the  University,  by  which  France 
had  for  several  years  been  distracted,  and  revealed  the  mainspring  of 
the  ministerial  policy  in  these  remarkable  words : — 

'*  Oentlemen, — It  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  as  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  society  at  large,  when  such  a  conflict  arises,  to  put  an  end  to 
it  as  speedily  as  possible ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  not  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict,  but  to  rise  above  it,  to  dominate  and  to  pacify ;  this 
is  the  true  task  which  the  government  has  to  perform.  The  government 
is  not  to  raise  one  of  these  two  great  moral  forces  above  the  other,  or 
to  sacriflce  one  to  the  other;  it  is  not  to  give  to  the  University  a  victory 
over  the  clergy,  or  to  the  clergy  a  victory  over  the  University ;  no,  its 
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duty  is  to  rise  above  them  both,  to  dominate  and  to  pacify  them." 
This  he  announced  to  be  the  determination  of  the  present  government 
of  France  to  do ;  and  he  gave,  as  to  its  intentions  on  the  general  question 
of  edacationt  the  following  pledge  : — 

*'  The  king's  government  is  firmly  resolved  upon  three  points.  The 
gOTemment  is  firmly  resolved  to  execute  sincerely  the  promises  of  the 
Charter.  It  is  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  State  in 
r^^rd  to  public  instruction.  It  is  firmly  resolved  also  to  maintain 
religious  peace,  together  with  religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought, 
the  combination  of  which  is  the  glory  of  our  social  condition.  The 
king's  government  will  not  sufier  religious  liberty  or  the  freedom  of 
thought  to  be  violated,  it  will  not  suffer  the  religious  peace  to  be  dis* 
turbed." 

That  these  intentions  are  both  upright  and  sincere,  no  one  can  doubt ; 
but  it  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  considering  the  character  of  the  parties 
with  whom  it  has  to  deal,  whether  the  king's  government  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  all  that  it  is  so  firmly  resolved  to  do,  and  to  prevent  all 
that  it  is  so  firmly  resolved  to  eschew.  It  has  obtained  a  truce ;  but 
will  it  succeed  in  establishing  peace  ?  "  The  position  which  the  govern* 
ment  means  to  assume,"  says  the  EspSrance,  *'  is  full  of  difficulty  and 
of  danger.  The  government  cannot  reconcile  things  in  their  nature 
irreconcilable;  the  task  which  it  has  undertaken  is  beside  its  duty, 
and  beyond  its  power." 

SUUe  Support  of  the  Romish  Church, — The  ecclesiastical  budget  of 
die  present  year  makes  considerable  additions  to  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  An  increase  of  20,000  francs  is  appropriated  to  the  Protestant  com- 
munion ;  and  an  increase  of  289,800  francs  to  the  Romish  Church,  distri- 
buted among  the  following  objects ;  14,000  francs  for  raising  35  succursales 
into  cures ;  240,000  francs  for  the  erection  of  300  new  succursales;  35,800 
francs  for  the  employment  of  additional  vicaires  or  assistant  ministers. 
The  number  of  students  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  the  diocese  of 
Paris  has  been  raised  from  250  to  450  ;  a  proportionate  reduction  has 
been  directed  in  the  numbers  of  several  provincial  seminaries.  The 
missionary  seminary  of  the  "  Saint-Esprit  "  has  undergone  a  complete 
reformation,  with  a  view  to  its  greater  efficiency  ;  it  contains  at  present 
46  students  maintained  by  the  state;  and  in  addition  to  this  a  novitiate 
has  been  established  for  the  reception  of  priests  who  desire  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  missionary  work,  and  who  have  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  passing  through  a  preparatory  course.  A  comprehen- 
sive ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  colonies  of  France  is  said  to  be 
under  the  consideration  of  government. 

Germany. — Menacing  attitude  of  the  Romish  Church,  In  Germany, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  becoming  daily  more  evident  that  the  Romish 
Church  entertains  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  restoration  to  her  former 
condition  of  power  and  ascendancy.  No  opportunity  of  asserting  the 
claims  of  Rome  against  the  existing  laws  and  governments  is  lost 
light  of  by  the  Romish  hierarchy,  which  not  only  does  not  shrink 
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from  open  oouflict  with  the  temporal  poweti.  b&t  appean  to  eomt  tbt 
conflict,  and  to  exult  in  the  embarrasBmeDts  which  h  piDdDcet.  h 
lihenish  Prussia,  the  flame  kindled  under  the  late  reigii  br  the  le- 
centiy  ''October  19,  1845)  deceased  Archbishop  of  Colore,  Bma 
Clement  Aug:ustu5  Droste  Vischering,  has  broken  ont  a£n»h.  and  is 
fanned  in  the  diocese  of  Mun&ter  by  the  brother,  and  in  the  dioeen 
of  Cologne  by  the  successor,  of  that  haughty  prelate,  whose  boldnm 
and  constancy  in  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  his  Churdi  gained 
for  him  durin;r  his  lifetime  such  flattering  distinction  from  the  Roon 
Pontiff,  and  after  his  death  a  commemorative  allocution  to  the  Saoid 
College'.  In  Miinster  the  quarrel  turns  upon  that  fruitful  source  of 
litigation  between  Church  and  State,  the  education  question.  la 
opposition  to  the  order  established  throughout  Prussia,  according  to 
which  the  state  has  the  superintendence  of  public  education,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  teachers,  the  Bishop  of  Sfiinster,  Baron  Maximi- 
lian Droste  Vischering,  claimed  the  right  of  appointment,  and  exercised 
it  with  regard  to  several  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
provincial  government  disputed  his  competency,  and  as  the  bishop 
persiffted  in  his  claim,  closed   the  schools  in  question.     The  bishop 

'  Thi*i  allocution  was  delivered  in  the  secret  consistory  of  the  24th  of  November  bit, 
and  dilates  on  "the  bright  example*'  left  by  the  late  archbishop,  for  the  edification  not 
only  of  those  of  his  own  cornmuriion,  but  of  "  those  also  that  are  without/'    After 
enuiiieraiifig  his  virtues,  among  which  his  "  Mummus  ardor  religionis,  smmma  ecmiiantkt 
Mumt/iUM  rerum  humanarum  contemptus,  '  are  not  forgotten,  the  allocution  adverts  to  hit 
intended  elevation  to  the  cardinaUhip,  and  thus  continues :  *'  But  he  who  accordiog  to 
our  desire  should  have  been  an  ornament  to  this  apostolic  see,  is  now,  as  we  fully 
trust,  establi«ihed  by  God  in  his  heavenly  home,  by  the  merits  of  his  only-begottea 
Son,  the  tternal  chief  Shepherd.     This  we  are  led  to  hope  assuredly,  on  the  ground 
of  that  eanie  distinguished  virtue  which  we  have  beheld  with  admiration  in  the  Arck* 
bishop  of  Cologne.     For  if,  according  to  the  apostolic  admonition,  we   are  not  to 
sorrow  for  them  which  are  asleep,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope,  what  must  we 
think  of  a  man  who,  before  he  fell  asleep,  was  by  the  brightness  of  his  virtue  nsdet 
spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angels  and  to  men  ?     Known  to  all  is  that  invincible 
courage  with  which  he  laboured  to  assert  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  even  under  great  difficulties.     Having  therefore  foogfat 
the  good  figlit  of  faith,  was  he  not  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  righteous  Judge  Christ 
Jesus  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  is  laid  up  for  all  who  fight  strenuously  and 
lawfully?     Yet,  forasmuch  as  the  judgments  of  God  are  a  great  deep,  although  we  be 
roost  confident  (etMt  mojcimopere   confidamus)  that    the   deceased  archbishop,  being 
delivered  from  the  darkness  of  this  miserable  life,  has  already  attained  to  the  blessed 
light  above,  although  this  our  strong  confidence  be  our  common  consolation,  neverthe- 
less, if  by  reason  of  man's  frailty,  there  be  any  thing  still  to  be  expiated  by  him  {jn 
quid  ex  humana  fragilitaU  adhuc  illi  expiandutn  supersit)t  we  make  our  humble  suppli- 
cation to  (fod  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  are  persuaded  you  will  do  the  same,  that  He 
may  graciously  vouchsafe  to  purge  the  blemishes  of  his  soul  with  the  precious  blood 
of  the  immaculate  Lamb,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  in  order  that  this  great  arcfa- 
bishop  may  as  speedily  as   possible  {quam  cUisdme)  receive  the  unfading  crown  of 
glory,  and  may,  even  as  on   earth  he  was  illustrious  and  bright,  so  in   heaven  also, 
to^'ether  with  nil  them  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shine  as  a  star  for  ever  and 
ever."     As  a  practical  specimen  of  the  Romish  notions  of  the  good  fight  of  faith,  of 
the  efficacy  of  human  merit,  and  withal  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Christian  hope,  tbii 
peroration  on  the  merits  of  the  departed  archbishop,  and  his  probable  state  in  the 
unseen  world,  is  truly  a  remarkable  document. 
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thereupon  issued  injunctions  to  his  clergy,  in  support  of  his  episcopal 
right  of  superintendence  over  the  education  of  Uie  people;  to  which 
the  provincial  government  replied  hy  a  circular  addressed  to  the  clergy, 
who  are  thus  placed  between  the  conflicting  mandates  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal  authority.  The  schools  which  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
pate  ttill  remain  shut  up,  as  the  government  cannot  find  competent 
Hoinan  Catholic  teachers  for  them,  six  out  of  seven  who  were  nomi- 
nated having  refused  to  accept  the  office  otherwise  than  at  the  bishop's 
liands*  The  bishop  has  appealed  against  the  acts  of  the  provincial 
government  to  the  king  in  council. 

While  this  is  going  on  in  Westphalia,  another  quarrel  of  a  similar 
nature  has  been  fasten^  upon  the  government  by  Mgr.  Johann  vonGeissel, 
formerly  coadjutor,   and   since  successor  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Colc^pe.     Here  the  question  turns,  not  upon  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple,  but  upon  that  of  the  clergy.     Not  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  the 
power  hitherto  exercised  by  the  diocesan  over  the  theological  faculty  of 
Bonn,  and  the  Canvictorium^  or  ecclesiastical  seminary  established  in 
that  University  for  the  education  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  Mgr.  von 
Oeissel  refused  to  recognize  them  as  diocesan  institutions,  and  conse- 
quently to  accept  the  students  prepared  by  them  as  candidates  for  the 
priesthood.     This  measure,  besides  answering  the  purpose  of  a  practical 
protest  against  what  the  archbishop  considers  an  encroachment  upon  his 
diocesan  rights,  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  introducing  into 
the  diocese  young  men  educated  at  Rome,  whose  ultra-montane  princi- 
ples, it  was  hoped,  might  counteract  and  in  course  of  time  expel  the 
Heraiesian  school,  which  has  still  a  strong  hold  upon  the  University  of 
Bonn,  and  the  clergy  educated  there.     By  way  of  reprisals,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  expatriation  of  young  men  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
clerical  education  at  Rome,  the  Prussian  government  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  $tatu9  eccletiasticus  conferred  at  Rome,  as  the  archbishop  re* 
pndiated  that  conferred  at  Bonn.  A  cabinet  order  was  issued,  declaring  all 
^esiastics  educated  abroad  disentitled  to  the  exemption  from  military 
service,  which  young  men  in  holy  orders,  or  in  course  of  preparation  for 
them,  enjoy.     The  result  of  this  order,  if  carried  into  execution,  would 
be,  that  on  their  return  from  Rome,  if  drawn  according  to  the  Prussian 
hw  of  conscription,  the  young  ecclesiastics  would  have  to  shoulder  the 
musket,  and  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  instead  of  those  of  the 
Church  militant.     Beaten  from  his  position  by  this  extra-ecclesiastio 
move  of  the  government,  yet  unshaken  as  to  his  main  purpose,  the 
vchbishop  has  in  his  Lent  pastoral  made  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of 
hit  flock,  calling  on  them  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  four  ecclesi- 
astical seminaries,  which  he  proposes  to  found  with  a  view  to  a  sufficient 
iQpply  of  clergy  educated  within  the  diocese.     So  much  for  the  defer- 
ence shown  to  ihe  royal  rights  of  Frederick  William,  in  return  for  the 
good-natured  concessions,  and  the  liberal  support  lavished  by  him  upon 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  more  particularly  upon  those  of  the 
ttchdiocete  of  Cologne,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  generally. 
Not  less  determined  is  the  stand  which  ultra-montanism  is  making  in 
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•  r.i  {//./«>>  »Hf  */.  :,.%  M',..f,*r<*,  for  ih.*  y^ryy^i  ::  rccrl^  :h«rcoa- 
l^litif.M  it,*/t  t*  't  fj-  r^k'i.t.  it  ivik«r/i  for  w:i  rr^ii  &nx:etv:  bat  is 
whtn»'Vit  ^ay  *K'  I'oj,*:  r/j^y  d*rcid<6,  the  ul:ra-z:;:::ane  party  will 
%iHf\y  *#«  (I  y.tn**f  ;  for,  «%  ih«;  C/niPCT'*  justly  suras  up  the  dilemma, 
It  M  V'rfi  iMioU*\*'  i«  Vififirr/i'-r},  he  will  use  his  then  onqnestionaUe 
fttjtli'/riiy  in  nuf/f/'/rt  '//  the  vi«:w%  of  the  government,  and  the  libenl 
|M/rt|/,fi  f/f  fijf  U;ntnU  *\*t^y\  if  he  is  not  confirmed,  the  goTemmeot 
Will  linvii  MiiMl' ji  rif  prr'/uri'l  of  rrorriplaint  to  push  matters,  if  necessary) 
to  nil  «/p<ri  riifiturf,  I  Ik-  'oiini-rjiiences  of  which,  at  this  critical  moment, 
it  in  ifri|ioaiiilil«*  to  ffiN'iilfifc, 

Ktiiltrf    hiifn    mifffn*   tlmn   that  which  the   ultra-montane  party 

hii«  iliim  had  in  Wiirl«>riilMTpr,  throuf^h  Uie  great  disadvantage  entailed 

II  if  hy  flif  iiif'ii|Mi('ily  of  ilir  late  hishop,  has  attended  the  endeavouii 

Ihn  Aii'lihlnhop  ii\  I'Vcihiirii^  to  cnf^agc  the  grand  ducal  goTemraeDtof 

i«ti  ill  what  hn  hopofl  would  prove  an  unequal  conflict.     Here  the 
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inairel  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Regardless  of  the  legal 
NrovisioDS  respecting  the  education  of  the  issue  of  marriages  between 
Eloman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  archbishop  sent  forth  a  circular 
to  his  deigy,  dated  January  drd,  1845»  in  which  he  directed  them,  in 
svery  case  of  mixed  marriages,  to  apply  for  special  directions  to  the 
wdimanai  of  the  archdiocese.  The  anmus  of  this  order  soon  became 
DAnifest,  inasmuch  as,  in  every  case  so  submitted  to  the  diocesan  autho- 
dty,  the  order  was  given  to  refuse  the  sacerdotal  benediction,  unless 
khe  parties  wishing  to  contract  marriage  agreed  to  bring  up  all  the 
diildren  in  the  Romish  faith.  The  government  of  Baden  forbore  at 
Brst  to  interfere  with  the  archiepiscopal  circular,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to 
iratch  the  practical  working  of  the  reference  to  the  ordmariat  enjoined  by 
It;  but  on  the  3rd  of  June  a  government  order  was  issued,  pro- 
nouncing the  archiepiscopal  circular  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
not  been  submitted,  as  by  the  law  of  the  land  it  ought  to  have  been,  to 
Jie  government  previous  to  its  publication.  This  decision  was  notified 
to  the  archbishop,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  government  expressed  its 
nadiness  to  confer  with  him,  as  to  any  modifications  of  the  existing 
law  of  mixed  marriages  which  might  be  desirable.  The  only  answer 
vhich  the  archbishop  condescended  to  make,  was  a  repetition  of  his 
brmer  illegal  proceeding,  by  the  issue  of  another  circular  to  the  clergy 
3D  the  ]  0th  of  August,  in  which  he  went  still  further,  and,  without 
arcomlocution,  directed  the  clergy  to  apply,  in  all  cases,  the  rules  laid 
iown  by  the  ardinariat  in  the  individual  cases  referred  to  it  in  pursuance 
tf  the  circular  of  the  3rd  of  January.  Of  the  issue  of  this  document 
the  archbishop  gave  the  government  ofiicial  notice,  stating  the  grounds  on 
vhich  he  rested  his  proceedings,  and  declared  that  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  example  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  if  the  govern- 
nent  would  imitate  that  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia.  The  rules  laid  down 
by  the  archbishop  being  directly  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
prohibits  all  pre-contracts  on  the  subject,  and  more  particularly  all 
derical  interference  with  a  view  to  obtain  such  pre-contracts,  and  the 
promulgation  of  them  by  the  archbishop  being,  on  the  same  grounds  as 
Jie  previous  circular,  illegal,  the  government  issued  another  order,  by 
rUdi  the  clergy  are  warned  of  the  illegality  of  the  archbishop's 
junctions,  and,  under  reference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  directed  to  obey 
he  latter,  and  to  disregard  the  former,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
MBnalties  provided  in  such  cases.  Against  this  ministerial  decree  the 
ffdbbishop  protested  in  the  strongest  terms,  declaring  that  he  should 
lold  no  further  communication  with  the  government  on  the  subject, 
mt  that  he  had  laid  the  whole  case  before  the  court  of  Rome.  He  has 
iiDce  followed  up  his  previous  mandates  to  his  clergy  by  a  new  set  of 
Djnnctions,  stricUy  prohibiting  his  clergy  from  admitting,  as  has  long 
wen  the  practice,  Protestants  as  sponsors ;  a  prohibition  which,  how- 
nrer  justifiable  in  itself,  indicates,  by  the  moment  chosen  for  issuing  it, 
he  spirit  by  which  the  archbishop  is  animated,  and  roust  necessarily 
itnd  to  increase  the  irritation  already  existing  between  the  Protestants 
lad  the  Roman  Catholics.    The  practical  result  of  the  conflicting 

s2 
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orders  issued  by  their  temporal  and  their  spiritual  rulers  is,  that  a  |reit 
number,  the  Romish  papers  assert  a  vast  majority,  of  the  cleigy,  vklite 
the  law  of  the  land,  in  obedience  to  the  archbishop ;  while  the  government, 
naturally  reluctant  to  visit  them  for  an  offence  committed  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  and,  no  doubt,  unwilling  to  push  matters  to  an  extremitj, 
looks  on  inactive  and  irresolute.  The  difficulty  in  which  the  goven- 
ment  has  thus  been  placed  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  attempt 
of  the  liberal  party  in  the  chambers  to  force  upon  the  government  the 
recognition  of  the  German  Catholics  of  the  Ronge  school ;  a  mesime 
to  which  the  government  itself  was  averse,  but  which,  being  strongly 
supported  in  the  lower  chambers,  called  forth  a  reaction  in  fiivoor  of 
Church  principles,  sufficiently  decisive  to  induce  the  government  to 
dissolve  the  chambers,  and  appeal  by  a  new  election  to  the  sense  of  the 
people.  The  prospect  of  the  embarrassments  likely  to  ensue  on  the 
meeting  of  the  new  chambers,  and  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
the  government  and  the  archbishop,  has  since  occasioned  the  dissolutioB 
of  the  ministry  also. 

An  imitation  on  a  small  scale  of  the  ecclesiastico-political  dramu 
thus  enacted  in  the  more  considerable  states  of  Germany,  has  been  got 
up  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet.  A 
Roman  Catholic  lady  who  is  married  to  a  Protestant,  having  been 
urged  by  her  confessor  to  have  her  children  educated  in  the  Romish 
fiiith,  and  having  pleaded  her  duty  of  conjugal  obedience  as  her  reason 
for  non-compliance  with  his  demand,  was  refused  absolution  by  him. 
The  affair  was,  through  the  influence  of  her  husband,  brought  before 
the  senate ;  the  clergyman  being  called  on  for  an  explanation  of  hit 
conduct,  declined  giving  any,  under  shelter  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
confessional.  Thereupon  the  senate  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Limboig, 
the  diocesan,  a  request  for  the  removal  of  the  confessor ;  but  to  this  th^ 
bishop  refused  to  accede,  as  he  had  not  contravened  his  ecclesiastical 
duty.  The  matter  was  next  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  Great 
Council,  which  decreed  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  clergyman  from 
the  territory  of  Frankfort.  The  latter,  acting  under  the  direction  of  hii 
bishop,  declared  that  he  would  only  yield  to  actual  force,  and  wai 
accordingly  transported  in  the  custody  of  the  police  beyond  the  frontier. 
This  incident,  in  itself  insignificant,  derives  considerable  importance 
from  the  fact,  that  an  appeal  to  the  Germanic  Diet  is  in  contemplation, 
which  will  probably  compel  that  assembly  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  many  knotty  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  juxta-position 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  all  over  Germany. 

Symptoms  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Reform  among  the  Roman  Catholics  iff 
Southern  Germany, — High  as  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg  carries  \as 
head  in  his  opposition  to  the  grand  ducal  government  of  Baden,  he 
has  within  the  extent  of  his  province,  which  includes  the  bishopric  of 
Rothenburg,  abundant  cause  for  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  hii 
ultra-montane  aspirations.  We  have  already  noticed  in  a  former 
Number  of  our  Review'  the  prevalence,  among  the  clergy  of  the  south* 

•  See  Engliih  Review,  Vol.  IV.  p.  261. 
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;  of  Oennany,  of  the  views  and  principles  of  Baron  Von  Wessen^ 
\  fonnerly  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Constance,  who  contem- 
m1  the  foundation  of  a  national  Catholic  Church,  not  in  the  sense  of 
ige«  but  in  the  spirit  of  true,  orthodox,  and  ecclesiastical  reform, 

who,  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and 

consummate  ability  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  would  probably  have 
led  his  point  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  How  averse  the  feelings 
lit  large  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Freiburg  are  to  the 
lencies  and  proceedings  dictated  by  the  ultra-montane  spirit  which 
ddes  over  the  metropolitan  councils,  may  easily  be  imagined.  The 
iea  of  the  Ruri-decanal  chapters  to  the  archbishop's  pastoral  on 

subject  of  the  '*  German  Catholic "  schism  sufficiently  indicated 
16  feelings;  and  a  further  and  stronger  manifestation  has  since 
m  place,  in  the  shape  of  a  petition  to  the  archbishop,  which  has 
a  put  into  extensive  circulation,  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of 
ies,  and  is  receiving  numerous  signatures  from  both  clergy  and 
f •     The  petition  is  as  follows  : — 

The  present  movements  in  the  Church  in  Germany  claim  the 
Dtion  of  every  thoughtful  and  well-intentioned  person.  They  have 
acted  our  attention,  too,  more  particularly  since  we  have  had  an 
ortunity  of  observing  their  phenomena  in  this  diocese.     We  have 

our  minds  directed  to  them  by  your  Excellency's  own  pastoral  on 
subject,  addressed  to  the  faithful  of  the  archdiocese  of  Freiburg. 

It  is  a  fact  which,  however  differently  viewed  and  judged,  is  uni- 
lally  admitted,  that  there  exists  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany 
intinational  party,  that  this  party  is  daily  increasing  in  number  and 
snt,  that  it  displays  daily  greater  boldness  and  power  in  the  pursuit 
ts  aim,  and  that  the  disastrous  consequences  of  its  tendencies  have 
ady  variously  taken  effect  throughout  Germany,  and  in  particular 
9ur  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  What  this  party  aims  at,  and  what  its 
lencies  will  lead  to,  cannot  be  doubtful  to  any  one  who  has  atten- 
ly  observed  it  and  its  movements,  and  is  familiar  with  the  history 
he  last  three  centuries.     It  is  with  deep  pain  that  those  who  love 

German  fatherland  witness  the  rekindling  of  the  ancient  ruinous 
iTch  feud,  which  provoked  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  inflicted  on 

common  country  wounds  which  to  this  hour  are  not  yet  healed. 
\  fact  is,  that  the  party  in  question  professes  antinational  princi- 
t,  that  is  to  say,  principles  not  only  incompatible  with,  but  directly 
tile  to  the  social  condition  and  wants  of  the  German  people,  as  well 
o  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  political  state  of  Germany,  whether 
eral  or  local,  of  older  or  of  more  recent  date.  No  less  antinational 
its  tendencies  ;  they  are  opposed  to  the  legally  established  order  of 
igs  in  Germany,  they  violate  and  destroy  the  rights  of  the  temporal 
'er  of  the  State  in  its  relation  to  the  Church,  and  the  rights  and 

existence  of  other  recognized  communions  in  their  relation  to 
Catholic  communion.  Again,  no  less  antinational  is  its  aim  ;  this 
o  other  than  to  bring  back  in  Germany  the  mediaeval  condition  of 

Church,  in  manifest  contradiction,  not  only  to  the  rights  of  the 
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nation  and  of  the  goTenunent,  bat  to  the  wbole  chancier  of  moden 
dnlization.  The  inentable  conteqoenoe  of  mil  which  is,  the  dittuHh 
mnce  and  oltimate  destruction  of  rdigjous  peace,  both  priTate  and 
poblic,  in  our  German  fatherland, — a  conseqaenoe  which  is  alica^ 
hearily  felt,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  good  men. 

"  Another   fact  which,  howerer  differently  viewed  and  judged,  ii 
no  less  unifersally  admitted,  is  that  a  schism  has  actually  taken  place  is 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  has,  we  can  only  lament  it,  produced  a  fonnal 
separation  which  threateiu  to  become  more  and  more  extensive.    Into 
an  examination  of  the  character  of  this  separation  we  do  not  wiik 
here  to  enter.     An  attentive  and  impartial  observer  cannot,  howew, 
help  perceiving  what,  indeed,  the  very  name  of  'German  Catholicii' 
assumed   by  the    separatists,   indicates,  that  the  above-named  anti- 
national  party  is  in  a  very  great  measure  to  blame  for  this  separation ; 
and  that  the  schism  and  separation  increases  in  proportion  as  tint 
party  gains  greater  ascendancy  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  for  besides  the 
separatists,  there  are  opposed  to  that  party  all  those  Catholics  who  profeM 
the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  whose  pzematue 
death  is  much  to  be  deplored ;  principles  which  guided  the  universally 
revered  Baron  Yon  Wessenberg,  in  his  well-known  and  highly  hononicd 
episcopal  administration  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  diocese  of  Coo- 
stance,  and  the  excellency  of  which  has  been  proved  by  the  firniti 
which  they  have  already  borne,  in  the  mutual  toleration  of  the  different 
communions,  in  the  peaceable  and  friendly  intercourse  of  the  memben  d 
the  different  Churches,  in  the  accordance  of  the  position  of  the  Chunh 
with  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  many  essential  improvements  of  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  more  particularly  of 
clerical  education,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  the  visible  progress  of 
the  popular  mind  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  love^ 

**  To  this  class  of  Catholics  it  is  well  known  that  the  majority  d  the 
faithful  in  the  archdiocese  of  Freiburg  belong.  Our  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  antinational  party  in  our  Church,  and  our  profound  nqgret 
at  the  separation  which  has  taken  place,  arise  entirely  from  our  sincere 
devotion  to  the  country  to  which  we  belong,  and  to  the  Church  whoee 
members  we  profess  to  be.  The  welfare  of  both  is  alike  dear  to  onr 
hearts ;  and  we  wish  for  nothing  more  anxiously,  than  that  both  may  be 
preserved  from  the  injuries  with  which  they  are  threatened  by  the  pre- 
sent movements  in  the  Catholic  Church.  From  the  warm  interest  which 
we  thus  take  in  our  fatherland  and  our  Church,  springs  likewise  our 
present  humble  request  to  your  Excellency,  that  you  may  be  pleased 
to  convoke  a  diocesan  synod.  In  making  this  request,  we  have  recoone 
to  that  remedy  which  the  Church  has  ever  applied,  in  circumstances  of 
peculiar  consequence  or  danger,  and  generally  upon  all  important 
occasions,  and  which,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  Church,  can 
bring  about  those  results  which  the  country  and  the  Church  at 
time  require,  and  which  have  been  already  suggested  to  yoor 
ency,  in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  by  several  ruri-deoH»l 
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^*  All  oar  hopes  for  the  country's  and  the  Church's  weal  in  the  pre- 
nt  state  of  affiurs  rest  solely  on  the  convocation  of  a  diocesan  synod, 
Nnposed,  according  to  the  ancient  and  primitive  constitution  of  the 
hristian  Church,  of  both  clerical  and  lay  members.  From  the  very  first 
le  Catholic  Church  has  set  a  high  value  on  synodical  assemblies,  and 
mgned  to  them  the  first  and  highest  rank  in  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
itioD.  Not  only  has  she  convoked  synods  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
iet  like  the  present,  but  she  has  made  the  regular  and  periodical 
invocation  both  of  general  and  of  provincial  and  diocesan  synods  a 
latter  of  universal  obligation.  She  has  even  threatened  the  rulers  of 
M  Church  with  severe  punishments,  for  instance,  with  sequestration, 
ad  even  with  deprivation,  in  the  event  of  their  neglecting,  or  still  more 
leir  refusing,  to  convoke  them.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  high  value  and 
le  absolute  necessity  of  synods,  the  Church  has  provided  by  par- 
eolar  and  universally  valid  enactments  for  the  convocation  and  the 
olding  of  synods,  even  in  case  the  bishop  to  whom  immediately  it 
elongs  to  convoke  them,  should  fail  to  do  so. 

**  If  these  enactments  are  applicable  to  the  convocation  of  settled  and 
eiiodically  repeated  synods  of  the  Church,  how  much  more  applicable 
re  they  to  the  convocation  of  extraordinary  synods,  rendered  indis- 
ensably  necessary  by  events  so  pregnant  with  consequences  and  so  full 
f  danger  to  the  country  and  the  Church,  as  those  which  present  them- 
ilves  at  the  present  juncture.  Considering  how  manifestly  necessary 
Q  ecclesiastical  synod  is  at  this  moment,  so  much  so,  that  the  peace  of 
le  country  and  the  Church  which  is  evidently  endangered,  can  be 
udntained  by  no  other  means ;  considering  that  the  great  majority  of 
lie  fisithfiil  of  the  diocese  are,  as  unquestionably  they  are  at  this 
naent  time,  sensible  of  this  necessity ;  considering  moreover  that 
lie  convocation  of  such  a  synod  is  a  measure  which  the  law  of  the 
Shnrch  gives  them  a  perfect  right  to  demand,  and  which  has  for  its 
bject  simply  the  maintenance  and  security  of  order  and  peace  in 
/borch  and  State,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  authorities  either  of 
Shurch  or  State  would  wish  or  venture  to  refuse  their  co-operation. 
hir  view  is  more  immediately  directed  upon  the  signiBcant  indications 
1  the  aspect  of  the  Church  in  our  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  upon 
be  threatening  consequences  likely  to  ensue ;  and  we  are  desirous  of 
leeting  the  emergency  in  good  earnest,  in  the  first  place  in  our  own 
ountry,  by  the  most  appropriate  means,  a  diocesan  synod,  which  accord- 
ig  to  ecclesiastical  law  has  full  power  to  apply  a  remedy.  Our 
sample  will,  without  fail,  be  followed  in  other  dioceses;  and  the 
locesan  synods  will  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  final  settlement,  in  a 
Ational  synod,  of  a  question  which  has  long  been,  and  has  recently 
gain  become,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Oermany.  Upon 
hese  grounds  we  prefer  to  our  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  the  humble 
equest,  that  your  Excellency  may  be  pleased,  in  consideration  of  the 
irgency  of  the  case,  to  convoke  a  diocesan  synod  with  as  little  delay 
A  possible." 

Neo-Catholicism. — The  hollow  and  unsound  character  of  this  move- 
nent  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.     The  published  reports  of  the 
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"  Synods,"  held  daring  the  course  of  last  antamnt  contain  the  moit 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  absence  of  all  fixed  principles,  both  of  do^ 
trine  and  of  Church  constitution.    At  the  Breslau  **  Synod,"  held  in 
the  middle  of  August,  one  speaker,  after  premising  that  he  himself  hid 
these  forty  years  been  quite  clear  (t.  e,  quite  an  unbeliever)  on  the  subjed^ 
suggested  that,  in  tenderness  to  popular  prejudice,  the  words  "  the  Son 
of  God,"  should  be  re-inserted  in  the  creed  ;  he  was  told  that  sach  a 
course  would  defeat  the  object  he  had  in  view,  the  Leipzig  confession, 
to  which  it  was  determined  to  adhere,  being  expressly  so  framed  that 
both  the  assertors  and  the  deniers  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  should  be 
comprehended.   With  regard  to  their  ministers,  it  was  settled  that  they 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  distinct  order,  but  should  in  all  respects, 
except  their  appointment  to  preside  over  the  worship  of  the  congre^^on, 
be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  laymen ;  they  should  be  called  preachers, 
not  pastors  ;    a  suggestion  to  connect  cure  of  souls  with  their  office, 
was  universally  scouted.     It  was  also  determined  that  all  members  of  a 
certain  age,  not  dependent  by  relationship  on  other  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, as,  for  instance,  widows,  single  women,  and  women  married 
to  husbands  not  belonging  to  the  German  Catholic  body,  should  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  membership,  and  have  votes  on  all  matters  of  faith 
and  discipline.      At  the  **  synoid,"  of  Marienwerder,  held  immediately 
after  the  Breslau  meeting,  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  was  the  ab- 
sence of  Czerski,  who  had  given  a  distinct  promise  to  appear  and  gife 
explanations  respecting  his  letters  and  manifestoes  on  behalf  of  ortho- 
doxy.    The  culprit  not  making  his  appearance,  his  conduct  was  freely 
canvassed  in  his  absence,  and  a  reprimand,  with  an  exhortation  to  more 
peaceable  conduct  for  the  future,  was  forwarded  to  him  from  the  assem- 
bly.    The  '*  synod"  at  Stuttgardt,  in  the  middle  of  September,  was  re- 
markable chiefly  for  its  conviviality,  and  produced  more  toasts  than 
resolutions.     The  Berlin  "  synod,"  held  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
was  opened  by  Brauner,  the  preacher  of  the  Berlin  congregation,  with  a 
speech  in  which  he  reminded  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  Neo- 
Catholic  Churches,  that  in  opposition  to  the  antiquated  dogmas  of  all 
existing  communions,  they  looked  to  "  that  Eternal  Spirit  who  reveals 
himself  to  man  through  the  light  of  his  reason."     In  the  discussion  on 
the  days  of  religious  observance,  Ascension-day  was  strongly  objected 
to  as  being  calculated  to  induce  misconceptions  ;  viz.,  the  belief  in  the 
personal  ascension  of  Christ,  and  his  personal  reign  in  glory  ;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  days  to  be  observed  was,  in  the  end,  left  an  open  question, 
so  that  each  congregation  might  suit  its  own  taste.     Lastly,  it  was  de- 
termined, touching  the  position  of  the  "  preachers,"  that  they  are  liable 
to  be  suspended  and  dismissed  by  their  congregations.     The  foregoing 
are  the  most  important  results  of  these  four  "Synods;"  the  history  of 
the  different  sections  into  which  the  original  schism  has  split,  is  not 
worth  recording ;  mutual  animosities  and  jealousies,  accusations  and 
recriminations  of  congregations  and  sections  of  congregations,  as  well 
as  of  individuals  against  each  other,  are  becoming  more  frequent  and 
more  disgusting. 
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Italy* — Comsigiorial  Appoifdmentt^^^jyunng  the  year  1845,  the 
Kipe  has  appointed  three  patriarchs,  one  for  Li^hon,  the  other  two 
diismatical,  t.  e.  for  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  **  m  partibus  inji" 
kSam ;" — ^two  metropolitans,  one  for  Gnesen  and  Posen  (Mgr.  Leon 
le  Fnylascki),  the  other  for  Lima,  in  South  America ; — twelve  arch- 
lishops,  one  for  Camerino,  in  the  Pontifical  States ;  three  for  Naples, 
iyracuse,  and  Monreale,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  ;  one  for 
Lacca ;  one  for  Evora,  in  Portugal ;  one  for  Colocza  and  Bachia,  in 
[lungary  ;  and  five  more  '*  tn  partibus  infidelium ;" — and  thirty- 
lunee  bishops,  viz.,  for  the  Pontifical  States  7 ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
LO ;  Sardinia  2 ;  France  3  ;  Hungary  2  ;  Bohemia  1 ;  Prussia,  the 
«es  of  Breslau  (Dr.  Diepenbrock),  and  Paderbom  (Dr.  Drepper),  2  ; 
jape  Verd,  in  Africa,  1 ;  and  "  in  partibus  infidelium^^  5.  Four  cardinal 
iriests  and  two  cardinal  deacons  were  created,  and  the  pall  was  con- 
erred  upon  one  patriarch,  one  metropolitan,  and  eight  archbishops. 

Saint  and  ReUc  Worship, — Six  cases  of  aspirants  (a  term  incongru- 
Nis  enough  when  applied  to  dead  men  and  women)  to  a  place  in  the 
S4>mi8h  calendar,  have  been  brought  before  the  congregation  of  rites 
luring  the  year  1845,  and  more  or  less  advanced.  Among  the  names  are 
bote  of  the  famous  mendicant  Benoit- Joseph  Labre,  and  of  the  infamous 
liaigaret  Mary  Alacoque,  the  confederate  of  the  Jesuit  Colombiere 
n  setting  on  foot  the  superstition  blasphemously  entitled,  "  The  Wor- 
ddp  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus."  Collections  to  defray  the  cost  of 
lie  proceedings  in  the  former  case  have  been  ordered  by  the  bishops 
if  several  dioceses  in  France;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  latter, 
ipedal  prayers  have  been  offered,  and  neuvcunei  held,  in  the  nunneries  of 
;he  order  of  the  Visitation.  In  Uie  circular  of  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles, 
ordering  collections  on  three  consecutive  Sundays  in  all  the  churches  of 
lit  diocese,  in  aid  of  the  beatification  of  Labre,  the  following  passage 
lecurs,  which  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  practical  use  of  these 
irooeedings  in  the  Romish  chancery : — *'  By  a  decree  of  the  year  1842, 
Sit  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.,  gloriously  reigning,  has  declared  that  the 
rirtnes  of  that  venerable  servant  of  God,  Benoit-Joseph  Labre  had 
risen  to  an  '  heroical  degree.'  Nothing  therefore  remains,  but  to  pro- 
seed  legally  to  the  recognition  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  his  inter- 
ietsion  ;  but  the  forms  required  for  this  purpose  are  extremely  severe, 
II  the  investigation  of  the  truth  and  of  the  nature  of  the  facts.  They 
ire  exceedingly  lengthy  and  multifarious.  The  grave  nature  of  the 
lontequences  to  be  deduced  from  them  imperatively  demands  their 
imployment,  as  indispensable  safeguards  for  ascertaining,  so  as  not  to 
leave  any  room  for  doubt,  the  circumstances  brought  under  the  strict 
investigation  of  the  sacred  congregation  of  rites.  These  forms  take  place 
by  way  of  contest  between  two  parties  charged  with  the  maintenance 
if  opposite  theses.  They  are  accomplished  by  protracted  debates,  and 
by  the  printing  and  publication  of  a  great  mass  of  documentary  evi- 
lence,  attested  by  all  the  characteristics  of  truth  and  authenticity. 
Besides,  a  great  number  of  memoirs  and  other  writings  of  the  theolo- 
B;ians  and  consultors   of  the  congregation  of  rites  are  printed  and 
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published,  which  memoirs  and  writings  are  exceedingly  volominotti, 
the  questions  contained  in  them  being  minutely  discassedy  examined 
under  every  aspect,  and  sifted  to  the  very  last  depth.  In  short,  the  holy 
see  never  pronounces  till  the  most  complete  and  incontrovertiUe 
certainty  has  been  attained  by  human  means,  independently  of  the 
supernatural  assistance  which  it  obtains  from  on  high.  Now,  reT.  lir, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  this  result,  considerable  expenditure  is  necessan. 
The  funds  destined  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  cause  of  the  veneraSi 
Benoit'Joseph  Labre  are  by  this  tiine '  exhausted^  and  I  have  iem 
requested  by  the  postulator  in  this  cause^  and  by  a  consuUor  of  the 
sacred  congregation  of  rites,  in  the  name  of  His  Excellency  the  CardiiuA 
Vicar  of  His  Holiness,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  ofthefmth* 
Jul  of  my  diocese,  that  they  may  contribute  by  their  alms  to  the  cos- 
tinuance  of  a  proceeding  so  truly  interesting  to  France  (!),  the  country 
which  has  given  to  the  Church  the  holt  person  age  whom  it  u 

INTENDED  TO  PLACE  UPON  THE  ALTARS "(!!) 

The  relics  of  another  recently  canonized  saint,  St*  Alphonso  de 
Liguori ',  were  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Naples  in 
April  last,  enclosed,  according  to  the  practice  now  adopted  in  Italy,  in 
a  wax  figure,  representing  the  saint,  and  dressed  up  in  gorgeous  ponti- 
fical array.  The  royal  family,  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  attended  the  ceremony* 

Centenary  of  the  Councilof  Trent. — The  third  centenary  of  the  Trideo« 
tine  Council  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  city  of  Trent,  on 
the  12tfa,  13tfa,  and  14th  of  December  last.  The  prince  bishop  caoted 
on  this  occasion  the  side  chapel  of  his  cathedral  to  be  restored,  before 
the  crucifix  of  which  the  acts  of  the  Council  were  signed ;  and  the  muni- 
cipality caused  a  lofty  marble  column  with  the  statue  of  the  virgin,  the 
**  exterminatrix  of  heresies,"  to  be  erected  in  front  of  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  which  the  Council  held  its  sittings.  The  celebration 
itself  was  a  singular  mixture  of  religious  solemnities,  for  which  a  number 
of  "Princes  of  theChurch,"  cardinals,  bishops, and  abbots, had  assembled; 
and  of  worldly  amusements,  such  as  concerts,  fireworks,  fire-balloons, 
discharges  of  artillery,  illuminations,  and  the  like. 

Newfoundland^ — Local  Support  of  the  Church, — A  plan  haa  been 
devised  by  the  Bishop,  in  conjunction  with  the  Church  Society,  whicli 
has  for  its  object  the  collection  of  Church  money  from  all  the  members^ 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  head  per  week,  for  the  support  of  the  cleigy  and 
schoolmasters,  so  as  to  relieve  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  by  whose  exertions  chiefly  the  Church  has  been  planted  in 
Newfoundland,  from  this  burden,  within,  it  is  hoped,  the  space  of  a  few 
years.  It  is  calculated  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Church  Society 
raised  by  this  means,  when  the  plan  shall  have  been  brought  into  fuU 
operation,  will  not  only  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cleigy 
now  employed  in  the  diocese,  but  will  admit  of  an  addition  of  seventeen 

*  One  of  the  five  taints  canonized  on  Trinity  Sunday  1839,  of  whote  lives  an  Eogfiib 
ition  was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Wiseman. 
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0  tbeir  namber.  The  working  of  the  plan  has  been  committed  by  the 
lishop  to  the  cleigy  themselves,  to  whom  he  has  addressed  a  circular 
o  the  subject,  directing  them  how  to  proceed,  and  exhorting  them  to 
mforce  on  their  flocks  the  j90st/ioe  Chr%$tuin  duty^  according  to  the  rule 
if  the  Grospel,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Ill  the  monies  so  collected  are  to  be  remitted  to  the  central  fund,  from 
rbich  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  equalized  throughout  the  diocese,  will 
le  paid ;  the  only  room  left  for  inequality  in  the  incomes  of  different 
Jeigy,  being  those  arising  from  ^e  enjoyment  of  parsonages  and 
^ebes,  and  the  varying  amount  of  surplice  fees*  This  contribution, 
he  failure  of  which  in  some  few  instances  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  more  than 
iompensated  by  the  excess  of  the  more  liberal  contributions  of  the 
fealthier  Church  members,  will  include  all  and  every  demand  made 
ipon  the  people  on  account  of  the  Church  or  of  public  education, 
laving  only  that  the  repair  of  the  buildings,  and  the  current  expenses 
or  the  peiformance  of  Divine  worship,  will  have  to  be  met  by  local 
soUection  or  assessment. 

*'  I  have  now  only  to  entreat  you,"  the  Bishop  adds,  at  the  conclu* 
don  of  his  circular,  **  for  Christ's  and  the  Church's  sake,  to  use  your 
tndeavours,  with  prayers  for  God's  help  and  blessing,  to  render  this  plan 
» general  and  effective  as  possible.  You  cannot  feel  more  strongly 
hui  I  do,  that  a  very  laborious  and  irksome  service  will  be  superadded 
o  duties  already  sufficiently  onerous  and  ill  requited ;  but  if  it  be,  as 
ndeed  it  is,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  his  Church,  and  the  maintenance 
if  Scriptural  truth  and  Apostolic  order  in  this  country,  I  confidently 
expect  you  will  not  shrink  from  performing  or  attempting  it.  Gra<- 
itode  indeed  to  that  noble  society — which,  when  we  devoted  ourselves 
o  the  service  of  God  in  this  ministry,  came  forward  to  supply  us  with 
hings  necessary  and  convenient  for  this  present  life,  and  has  encouraged 
md  supported  us  in  all  our  trials  and  privations — gratitude  for  such 
)enefit8  will  constrain  us  to  be  diligent  and  self-denying  in  this  emer- 
Kency.  As  far  as  possible,  I  am  prepared  to  share  with  you  all  the 
mpopularity  or  other  pain  which  may  at  first  attach  to  this  new  and 
mexpected  demand;  and  as  you  will  ground  your  application  upon 
he  sacred  principle  of  your  duty  both  to  God  and  his  people,  so  you 
rill  warn  and  admonish  your  flocks  that  it  is  their  duty  cheerfully  to 
dlow  the  application  and  answer  your  call ;  and  that  for  the  neglect 
>f  this  duty,  as  surely  as  of  any  other,  they  will  bring  on  themselves 
Divine  displeasure,  with  all  its  inevitable  consequences  ;  while,  on  the 
)ther  handy  God  Himself  has  said  by  his  prophet,  *'  Prove  me  now 
ierewith  (i.  e.  with  tithes  and  offerings),  if  I  will  not  open  you  the 
irindows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not 
l)e  room  enough  to  receive  it." 

Tunis. — Abolition  of  Slavery, — While  slave-dealing  in  its  most 
offensive  form  is  carried  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  "  catholic  " 
conquerors  of  Algeria,  and  while  in  America  Christian  sectarians  are 
advocating  the  consistency  of  slave-holding  with  the  profession  of 
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Christianity,  the  Mahommedan  Bey  of  Tunis  has  abolished  slarery  widiin 
his  regency.  The  following  is  the  letter  by  which  the  Bey  notifies  thii 
act  of  his  government  to  the  foreign  consuls : — 

"  Praise  be  to  God !  The  Muschir  Ahmet- Pacha- Bey,  Prince  of  the 
regency  of  Tunis,  to  our  ally  N.  N.,  consul-general  of  N.  N.,  resident 
at  Tunis. 

*'  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  let  you  know,  that  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty consisting  of  human  beings,  towards  whom  God  (be  He  praised 
for  it !)  has  been  so  generous,  is  most  unjust,  and  absolutely  repugnant 
to  our  feelings.  This  matter  has  occupied  us  all  the  years  during  whicb, 
as  you  are  aware,  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  It. 

*'  We  are  happy  to  be  able  now  to  declare  to  you,  that  we  abolish  in 
all  our  dominions  this  property  in  slaves.  Henceforth  every  slave  in 
our  regency  is  to  be  considered  free,  and  verily  we  shall  no  longer  con- 
sider him  as  property. 

**  We  have  given  notice  of  this  to  all  the  governors  of  our  regency  of 
Tunis.  We  hereby  give  you  notice  also,  that  whatever  slave  shall 
enter  our  dominions,  by  land  or  by  sea,  will  immediately  be  declared 
free. 

"  The  protection  of  God  be  ever  upon  you  ! 
"Given  at  Moharrem,  January,  1262." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  execution  of  this  decree, 
which  took  effect  immediately,  was  not  attended  by  any  kind  of 
disturbance.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  slaves  determined  on  re- 
maining with  their  Arab  masters  (who,  indeed,  generally  treat  their 
slaves  kindly)  in  the  capacity  of  hired  servants.  The  French  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  has  decreed  a  medal  to  the  Bey.  "  This," 
as  the  Espirance  observes,  "  is  well  done ;  but  something  more  remains 
to  be  done." 

Turkey. — The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,     The  patriarch  ©^ 
Constantinople,  Meletius,  died  lately,  at  the  age  of  70,  after  a  sbott 
illness.     He  had  occupied  the  patriarchal   see   only   seven  months* 
The  Bishop  of  Ephesus  has  been  elected  to  succeed  him.     At  his  deatb 
no  less  than  five  of  his  predecessors,  summarily  deprived,  according  ^ 
Turkish  practice,  were  living;   viz.  1.  Constantine,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Sinai,   who   occupied   the   see   upwards   of  four  years,  and  ^^ 
banished  to  the  isle  of  Antigone  ;  2.  Constantine,  sumamed,  by  W^y 
of  distinction  from  the  former,  the  Ignorant,  banished,  within  less  tb^ 
a  year  after  his  elevation,  to  Arnautkeui,  a  village  on  the  Bosporus  • 
3.  Gregory,  formerly  Bishop  of  Serres,  in  Macedonia,  banished  tStet 
three  or  four  years'  occupation  of  the  see  to  the  same  place  as  his  pr0* 
decessor ;  4.  Anthimos,  formerly  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  banished  after  * 
short  tenure  to  the  Princes'  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus- 
Bet  ween  him   and   Gregory,  another  Anthimos,  formerly  Bishop    ^* 
Cyzicum,  intervened,  who  died  in  possession  of  the  patriarchate  ;   ^' 
Germanos,  who  also  did  not  occupy  the  see  more  than  three  years. 
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de  Hoeninghaus,  par  MM.  W.  et  S. ;  precede  d'une  Intro* 
duction  par  M.  Audin,  Auteur  des  Histoires  de  Luther,  de 
Calvin,  et  de  Leon  X. 

4.  Conversion  de  soixante  Ministres  Anglicans  ou  Membres 
des  Universit^s  Anglaises  et  de  cinquante  personnes  de  dis- 
tinction ;    avec  une  Notice  sur  MM.  Newman,  Ward  et 
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Oakeley ;   par  Jules  Oondon ;   pr^e^de  d'nne  Lettre  de 

Monseigneur  Wiseman • 141 

V. — 1.  Controversial  Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mahommed- 
anism.  By  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.D.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  Persia,  translated  and  explained  ;  to  which  is  appended 
an  additional  Tract  on  the  same  question,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  Lee,  A.M.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 
3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Scripture  Miracles.  By 
John  Penrose,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oxford. 

3.  Considerations  on  Miracles ;  containing  the  substance  of 
an  Article  in  the  British  Critic,  on  Mr.  Penrose's  Treatise 
on  the  Evidence  of  the  Scripture  Miracles.  By  Rev.  C. 
W.  Le  Bas,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul,  Sl^idwell,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

4.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  M.  TAbbe  Flenry,  from  the 
Second  Ecumenical  Council  to  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury, translated  with  notes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Miracles 
of  the  Period.     By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman. 

5.  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,  Nos.  I — XL 

6.  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord.  By  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Itchen  Stoke,  Hants,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  King's  College,  London,  and  Examining  Chap« 
lain  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

7.  Special  Pleadings  in  the  Court  of  Reason  and  Conscience, 
held  on  Sunday,  March  20,  1886,  during  the  Assizes  at 
Leicester.     Trial  of  W.  O.  Woolfrey  and  Others  for  Con- 
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VI. — 1.  A  Defence  of  the  Queen's  Supremacy  against  Romish 
Aggressions  ;  in  Two  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  France.  By 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Peter's  West- 
minster. 
2.  A  Report  of  Speeches  delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  Friends  of  the  National  Club  held  at  Willis's 

Rooms,  on  Saturday,  May  2,  1846 • 437 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson.  By  the  Bev.  C. 
Cbuttwell.  Worts  of  the  Bight  Bev.  T.  Wilson^  Lord 
Bishop  of  SodoT  and  Man,    In  8  vols.     Vol.  i. 

2.  CEuvres  de  St.  Francois  de  Sales^  Evique^  Prince  de  Gfenive. 
4  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1839. 

3.  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales^  Bishop  and  Prince  of 
Geneva.  Written  in  French  by  Mons.  de  Marsollier. 
Done  into  English  by  W.  0 — .     London,  1 738. 

4.  Memoires  du  Due  de  St.  Simon  sur  le  Siicle  de  Louis  XIY.  et 
la  Begence,    Tome  xxvii.    Paris,  1840. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inconveniences  which  have  of  late  years 
arisen  from  the  public  and  warm  discussions  of  subjects  relating 
to  the  Church,  too  important  for  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
and  too  profound  for  the  comprehension  of  the  majority  of  even 
well  educated  men, — one  consequence  of  this  collision  of  opinions 
ajid  these  tumultuous  discussions  may  be  valuable  and  produce 
excellent  effects.  It  is  this :  people  have  begun  to  feel  that  there 
is  something  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  grounds  and  reasons 
advanced  by  the  organs  and  champions  of  public  opinion  on  both 
sides,  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  have  been  discussed.  They  have  begun  to  suspect  that 
these  matters  are  not  quite  so  easy  and  obvious  as  they  had  been 
used  to  believe, — that  what  is  called  common  sense  affords  no 
solution  of  their  difficulties,  and  that  many  things  which  have 
passed  for  principles  are  little  more  than  received  common-places 
quite  inapplicable  to  practical  purposes.  Those  who  are  not 
mere  declaimers  and  party  men,  or  shallow  thinkers,  have  per- 
ceived more  or  less  clearly  that  there  is  somewhere  an  unex- 
plored or  imperfectly  known  region  where  certain  truths  are 
treasured  up,  the  fundamental  principles  whereon  the  whole 
machine  and  economy  of  Church  government  are  grounded ;  and 
ihat  those  principles  are  required  to  infuse  life  into  oiur  eccle- 
siastical constitution,  as  well  as  to  settle  the  doubts  and  disputes 
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which  dramistaiices  or  hnman  penrersity  bcsa  time  to 
create. 

Let  us  suppose  a  great  empire  in  which  there  is 
regularly  constituted  administration,  with  a  mukitude  of  offi 
8ubser\ient  in  various  departments  to  the  public  weLEure, 
wherein  no  one  cares  to  investigate  the  spirit  of  those  institntioni^l 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  tkij 
benefits  which  ought  to  accrue  from  each,  and  from  the  combini-L| 
tion  of  all  for  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the  body  po&tifr 
What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  thingi! 
Such  a  government  would  be  like  a  man  possessing  a  preekMl 
scientific  instrument  but  wanting  the  knowledge  to  use  it,  otho- 
wise  than  by  a  species  of  imitation  and  the  force  of  men 
mechanical  mibit.  Some  advantage  he  may  derive  from  it^  W 
its  more  recondite  and  important  uses  are  utterly  lost  to  him. 
He  can  do  nothing  beyond  his  usual  practice.  If  he  is  reauirel 
to  deal  with  any  uncommon  difficulty,  he  stands  amazed  anl 
embarrassed.  Such  a  government  as  we  have  supposed  mvA 
moreover  be  liable  to  decay.  Many  things  therein  will  become 
obsolete  and  suffer  a  change,  because  no  one  knot's  what  thej 
really  arc,  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  system  may  go  on 
quietly  and  apparently  well  in  good  times,  but  let  a  difficult 
arise,  and  contusion  must  ensue.  Then  the  want  of  some  thinfli 
will  beein  to  be  perceived  which  had  been  forgotten  and  despised. 
But  rUmed  institutions  are  not  so  easily  restored  as  ruined  build- 
ings. They  cannot  be  recalled  into  existence  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  wanted.  The  proceas 
of  revival  requires  time.  Principles  must  be  drawn  out  of 
obscurity,  prejudices  and  habits  must  be  overcome,  and  a  new 
system  must  be  understood  and  acted  upon. 

So  we  see  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  difficulties  and 
dangers  arising  out  of  altered  curcumstances  have  shown  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  internal  economy  of  that  Church,  and 
the  want  not  of  institutions  themselves,  but  of  fundamental 
principles  which  are  the  life  of  institutions.  Thus,  in  several 
instances  where  churchmen  thought  that  they  were  debating 
matters  of  discipline  and  practice,  they  have  in  reality  been  id 
cross  purposes  with  each  other  about  first  principles.  If  t\m 
had  not  been  so,  we  should  not  have  heard  so  much  strife 
about  matters  in  themselves  unimportant,  and  which  have  no 
value  beyond  their  connexion  with  fundamental  principles.  We 
should  not  have  seen  these  things  made  matter  of  obstinate  and 
violent  contention,  apparently  for  their  own  sakes,  while  the 
disputants  on  both  sides  felt  a  secret  consciousness  more  or  lesB 
distinct  that  the  real  merits  of  the  question  were  out  of  sig^t. 
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BeflectiDg  carefully  and  somewhat  painfully  on  these  things, 
ve  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  the  con- 
tittttional  law  of  the  Church  has  become  almost  unknown  amono; 
16,  and  that  it  is  very  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  revived, 
Sipecially  in  the  present  time.  The  Church  of  England  is  indeed 
rc^  much  in  the  condition  of  the  supposed  commonwealth  de- 
Knbed  above.  It  has  a  variety  of  institutions,  and  a  great 
Ipparatus  of  oflSces  and  dignities,  but  no  one  cares  to  study  their 
ipirit  and  uses  except  for  the  most  obvious  and  strictly  necessary 

Closes, — ^for  the  purposes  of  mere  administration  and  govem- 
t.  The  arcana  of  ecclesiastical  public  law  are  neglected  and 
Unknown.  Churchmen  are  satisfied  with  the  statm  quo  and  the 
nere  rudiments,  the  bare  essentials,  the  mere  daily  bread  of 
Ohurch  government.  And  yet  what  system  of  polity  requires 
ind  deserves  more  profound  meditation?  Its  objects  extend 
beyond  the  existence  of  the  world.  How  is  the  law  of  the 
Dhurch  defined !  Est  jus  canonicum  quod  civium  actiones  adfinem 
QSt$mcB  heatitudinis  dirigit.  That  grand  purpose  is  the  end  to 
iriiich  the  whole  economy  of  the  polity  of  the  Church  is  directed, 
IS  the  visible  and  practical  means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose 
Bw  which  the  Church  was  instituted  by  the  Divine  will.     These 

S'nciples  are  essential  to  the  very  notion  and  purpose  of  a 
urch  visible,  which  is  a  community  or  corporate  society  having 
a  certain  commission,  and  founded  for  the  fdfilment  of  a  purpose 
by  means  defined  by  Divine  authority  ^ 
A  great  canonist  says : — 

"  Ecclesiam  visibilem  esse  societatem,  at  ideo  visibili  regendam  esse 
gabematione,  sine  qua  nulla  hominum  societas  diu  stare  et  conservari 
potest,  superiori  loco  demonstratum  est.  .  .  .  Christus  ecclesiam  con- 
itituit  ad  instar  reipublicse  a  civile  distinctas,  eique  dedit  magistratus, 
qui  huic  hominam  societati  cum  imperio  prseessent.  Quare  in  bos 
magistratus  omnem  contulit  potestatem,  qua  opus  est  ut  recte  adminis- 
tretur  regaturque  respublica  atque  ut  optimis  abundet  legibus,  quibns 
concti  pareant,  ut  repugnantes  etiam  in  officio  poenis  coerceantur. 
Nam  quomodo  stabit  respublica  sine  magistratibus  aut  cum  magistrati- 
but  otiosis  et  inanibus  qui  jurisdictione  imperioque  careant'.'' 

The  office  of  the  spiritual  magistrate  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  visible  Church,  which  must  have  a  visible 
government.  It  follows  thence  that  the  institution  and  nature  of 
that  office  in  all  its  parts  must  be  the  object  of  most  studious 
investigation  and  proiound  meditation  to  all  those  who  have  any 
concern  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.     Unless  this  be  so, — unless  the 

'  Palmer,  Treat,  on  the  Church,  part  i.  ch.  iii.  per  tot 
'  Devoti  Inst.  Canon,  torn.  ii.  p.  4. 
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very  spirit  of  the  visible  government  of  the  Chmdi  be  tIiQiaiig% 
understood, — and  every  object  for  which  each  poitioii  of  m 
office  of  the  i^iritual  magistrate  is  intended  be  realised, — then 
is  manifest  danger  that  that  spirit  and  those  objects  wiD  in  sodb 
particukr  become  forgotten,  and  that  the  madiine  of  tb 
Church's  constitution  will  be  more  or  less  paiahaed.  ^ 

A  churchman  who  contemplates  being  mvested  with  ecdens* 
tical  jurisdiction  or  authority,  ought  by  study  and  meditatknto 
form  in  his  own  mind,  an  abstract  notion — an  ideal  perfedioarf 
every  office  and  every  function  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Ghmdili 
constitution,  and  of  the  way  in  which  each  contributes  to  tk 
great  purpose  for  which  the  Church  is  founded.  He  oug^to 
carry  his  idea  of  that  perfection  even  beyond  the  limits  of  hmniB 
possibility.  Like  the  great  Roman  orator,  he  ought  to  oonoeiie 
something  which  perhaps  never  existed  ! 

**  Atque  ego  in  summo  oratore  fingendo  talem  informabo  qnaEi 
fbrtassis  nemo  fuit.  Non  enim  qusro  quis  fiierit,  sed  quid  sitilladqiio 
nihil  possit  esse  praestantius ;  quod  in  perpetuitate  dicendi  non  utjfi 
atque  hand  scio  an  unquam  in  aliqna  autem  parte  eluceat  aliquando, 
item  apod  alios  otiosius,  apud  alios  fortasse  rarins.  Sed  ego  sic  statuo 
nihil  esse  in  ullo  genera  tam  pulcmm  quo  non  pulcrius  id  sit  ande 
illud  ut  ex  ore  aliquo  quasi  imago  exprimatur,  quod  neque  oculis  neqne 
auribus  neque  ullo  sensu  percipi  potest ;  cogitatione  tantum  et  mente 
complectimur.  Itaque  et  Phidise  simulacris,  quibus  nihil  in  illo  genen 
perfectiiis  vidimus  his  picturis  quas  nominavi,  cogitare  tamen  possumoi 
pulcriora.  Nee  vero  ille  artifex  cum  faceret  Jovis  formam  aut  Minervc 
contemplabatur  aliquem  e  quo  similitudinem  duceret;  sed  ipsins  In 
mente  insidebat  species  pulcritudinis  eximia  qusedam,  quam  intnens,  in 
eaque  defixus,  ad  illius  similitudinem  artem  et  manum  dirigebat'.** 

So  the  contemplation  of  the  office  of  the  spiritual  magistrate, 
ought  to  produce  a  conception  of  a  degree  of  perfection,  quo  niiil 
potest  esse  prcestantius^ — and  that  abstract  image  of  perfection 
should  become  the  standard  of  the  true  nature  and  scope  of  that 
office.  How  much  more  this  should  be  so  in  the  administra^ 
of  the  Church  than  in  the  cultivation  of  art !  If  Phidias  could 
not  form  a  master-piece  of  art  without  previously  conceiving  s 
supreme  beauty  beyond  the  reach  of  his  skill  to  represent,-— ctn 
the  spiritual  functions  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  jurisdiction  be 
realized  and  worthily  exercised,  unless  bv  the  conception  of  a 
degree  of  perfection  most  absolutely  excellent  and  transcendent! 
And  when  we  speak  of  perfection,  we  do  not  refer  only  to  the 
gialities  of  the  person,  but  we  also  include  the  perfection  of  the 
itself  in  all  its  parts, — its  adaptation  to  every  purpose  for 

'  Cicero,  Orator,  §  8. 
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Mluch  it  was  instituted,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  great  scheme, 
br  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  Church  was  founded.  We 
bean  not  only  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  person,  but  also 
Bie  excellence  of  the  office  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  spirit. 

The  churchman  is,  moreover,  powerfully  supported  in  hia 
tedeavours  to  appreciate  and  realize  in  his  own  mind  the  ideal 
perfection  of  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  commission.  He  is 
not  left  to  rely  on  his  own  genius  and  imagination.  However 
great  they  may  be,  they  must  fall  short  of  the  vastness,  the  com- 
prehensiveness, and  the  exquisite  completeness  of  the  sacred 
eommonwealth.  But  in  the  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  public 
law  he  will  find  a  prototype — species  pulcritudinis  eximia — sur- 
passing all  that  man  can  attain  without  Divine  assistance.  Such 
m  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  whereof  the 
piablic  law  of  the  Church  is  the  practical  application. 

These  reflections  will  perhaps  seem  overstrained,  and  wanting 
in  practical  sense.  It  is  indeed  the  spirit  of  this  time  and  country, 
to  look  on  every  thing  in  a  somewhat  confined  way,  with  reference 
not  to  principles  of  truth  determined,  ctpriori^  but  to  some  present 
objector  convenience — often  temporary — but  always  suggested  by 
present  circumstances.  This  may  be  well  in  finance  and  com- 
merce, and  sometimes  even  in  politics, — ^but  it  is  utterly  inappli- 
eaUe  to  the  government  of  the  Church.  We  will  theremre 
pursue  our  course,  disregarding  these  objections. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  here  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the 

3lication  of  these  principles  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Churches 
ty ;  or  indeed  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  a  few  points  which 
especially  require  our  attention,  having  regard  to  the  present 
position  of  tne  Anglican  Church.  We  refer  particularly  to 
certain  matters  relating  to  the  episcopal  office.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the  nature 
and  all  the  attributes  of  the  office  of  the  spiritual  magistrate, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  churchman,  and  that  he 
ought  to  form  in  his  mind  a  conception  of  the  ideal  perfection 
of  eveiy  office  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  visible  Church.  But 
he  ought  especially  to  study  and  meditate  upon  the  episcopal 
office,  for  it  is  the  plenitude  of  the  sacerdotal  character  and 
commission,  the  supreme  depository  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,-— 
the  very  t^omer-stone  of  the  Church  visible  on  earth.  If  that 
office  is  not  understood  in  its  real  spirit,  if  any  part  of  its 
functions  is  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect,  the  whole  commonwealth 
of  the  Church  must  sufier  detriment.  It  must  be  realized  in  the 
most  absolute  and  transcendent  perfection.  It  must  not  be 
brought  down  to  the  standard  of  practice  and  customs  in  our 
times,  nor  adapted  to  the  mediocrity  of  the  world,  and  the 
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demands  of  what  is  called  society.  It  must  stand  alone  as  u^ 
institution  belonging  to  no  time,  to  no  country,  and  to  no  portioa 
of  society,  immutable,  conceding  nothing  except  for  charity's 
sake,  and  displaying  all  the  functions  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth. 

The  subject  is  vast, — ^but  we  will  confine  ourselves  for  the 
present  to  the  pastoral  functions  of  the  bishop,  endeavouring  to 
describe  that  portion  of  those  functions  which  seems  to  be  inb 
perfectly  understood  in  this  country,  if  not  almost  obsolete. 
Many  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
lamented  the  dormant  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  which 
consists  in  the  moral  government  of  the  people, — the  want  of 
some  means  to  influence  the  mass  of  the  population,  beyond  the 
routine  of  parochial  preaching  and  teaching.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  manifestly  inadequate  for  so  great  a 
purpose.  The  penitential  character  of  that  jurisdiction  is  quite 
extinct,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  secular  in  its  spirit  and  un^ 
edifying  in  its  operation.  Yet  the  exercise  of  spintual  censures 
is  in  practice  confined  to  those  courts.  We  may  assume  then, 
without  any  undutifulness  or  irreverence  towards  the  bishops, 
that  there  is  some  defect, — something  wanting  in  our  ecclesiastical 
administration. 

In  truth,  instead  of  the  Church  keeping  a  control  over  society, 
—society  has  influenced  the  Church.  The  Church  has  adapted 
itself  in  its  practice  to  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  times.  jChe 
spirit  of  society  is  above  all  things  independence.  It  will  not  be 
interfered  with.  It  will  not  submit  to  hear  any  thing  displeasioff 
except  with  its  own  consent.  A  man  who  goes  to  church 
must  hear  what  the  parson  says  to  him  though  it  be  disagreeable^ 
but  if  he  is  displeased  he  stays  away, — and  then  he  will  brook  no 
interference  except  from  the  civil  magistrate.  So  long  as  he 
does  not  offend  against  the  law  of  the  land,  or  rather,  so  long  as 
he  is  not  detected  in  any  offence  against  the  law,  he  claims 
absolute  sovereign  supremacy  on  earth,  and  boasts  that  he  is 
accountable  to  no  one  but  God  and  his  own  conscience.  But  he 
says  with  Tartuffe,  "II  y  a  avec  le  Ciel  des  accommodements.^ 
His  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  is  somewhat  vague,  and  as  for 
his  conscience,  he  scorns  the  idea  that  any  man  can  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  it,  but  he  administers  absolution  to  himself. 
The  tribunal  of  public  opinion  requires  certain  outward  observ- 
ances, and  from  time  to  time  makes  an  example  of  some  offender, 
who  has  had  the  imprudence  or  the  misfortune  to  be  detected ; 

^  it  has  too  great  a  regard  for  talent,  riches,  or  success,  to  be 
hard  on  one  who  possesses  any  of  those  titles  to  indulgence, 
"les,   how  can  commerce,   manufactures,   and   the  railroad 
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wstem  flourish, — how  can  the  prosperity  of  the  country  increase, 
n  people  are  so  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  making  money  and 
promoting  great  public  undertakings!  With  all  these  things, 
therefore,  the  Church  ought  not  to  interfere ! 

The  Church  has  given  way  to  this  spirit  of  the  times.  It  has 
TCthictantly  indulged  the  pride  and  independence  of  the  people,  by 
iabmitting  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  them  unless  and  so 
t$x  as  they  voluntarily  put  themselves  in  the  way  of,  and  invite  its 
interference.  There  is  a  sort  of  prudence  in  this  adaptation  of 
the  Church'^s  discipline  to  the  state  of  society  and  the  genius  of 
the  age,  but  at  the  same  time  it  abandons  the  species  pulcritudinis 
wmiay  the  abstract  and  transcendent  perfection  of  the  Church'^s 
office. 

The  consequence  of  this  departure  from  ideal  and  abstract 
perfection  is,  that  the  episcopal  office — the  fountain  of  jurisdiction 
and  discipline — ^has  suiferea  a  diminution  of  its  functions.  Its 
standard  is  no  longer  that  perfection  springing  from  the  rules  of 
ecclesiastical  public  law,  but  a  sort  of  convenience  and  adaptation 
to  the  present  state  of  society  and  the  habits  of  our  times,  and 
thus  its  functions  are  narrowed,  and  its  vigour  and  life  much 
impaired.  But  all  this  will  more  clearly  appear  when  we  have 
carried  our  disijuisitions  further. 

Let  us  look,  m  the  first  place,  at  the  constitution  of  episcopacy 
•B  it  existed  in  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers  and  of  all  the  canonists.  It  was  always 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  bishops  were  successors 
of  me  Apostles,  and  therefore  supreme  in  the  Church*.  And 
the  episcopal  office  is,  and  always  has  been,  identical  in  kind  if 
not  in  largeness  with  that  of  the  Apostles '.  In  accordance  with 
these  undoubted  principles,  as  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
jurisdiction  were  primarily  given  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles,  so 
the  bishop,  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  and  possessing  the 
plenitude  and  perfection  of  the  priesthood,  was  the  immediate 
pastor  and  governor  of  the  whole  Church  submitted  to  his  care. 
He  did  nothing  without  the  consent  of  his  clergy,  who  assisted 
him  in  his  duties,  but  still  he  was  the  supreme  priest  as  well  as 
the  bishop  of  the  whole  diocese.  He  had  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  principle  the  cure  of  souls  of  the  whole  diocese.  Thus  the  28th 
apostolic  canon  describes  the  bishop  as  him,  cujus  Jidei  populus  est 
crtditus  eft  a  quo  pro  animahus  ratio  exigetur^  and  the  24th  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  desires  all  things  appertaining  to  the 

*  Palmer,  Treat,  of  the  Church,  vol.  il.  part  vi.  ch.  i.  p.  387. 

*  Hooker,  Ecdes.  Polit.  b.  vii.  f  iv.  in  fin.    Hericourt,  LL.  Ecclet.  p.  185. 
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Church  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  bishop :  cm  ssi  ommspofnAu 
creditusy  et  eorum  animce^  quoB  in  eeclesiam  convcnitint*. 

This  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  words  and  epirit  of  hofy 
writ.  ^Vllat  was  the  commission  under  which  the  ApostkB 
derived  their  spiritual  powers  i  Go  ye  therefore  and  teadi  oB 
nations^  baptizing  them^  q^e. ;  and  again.  Receive  ye  the  Heikf  Ghstt ; 
whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted^  <$*c.  Under  tihis  cooh 
mission  their  successors  must  exercise  the  episcopal  functions,  for 
they  have  no  other  commission.  That  commission  is  manifestijr 
pastoral  and  sacerdotal,  not  confined  to  superintendence  and  the 
administration  of  the  rites  of  ordination  and  confirmation,  but 
embracing  the  pastoral  functions  of  the  priesthood,  preaching  and 
teaching,  and  tne  administration  of  the  sacraments.  And  wis  is 
further  shown  by  the  directions  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and 
by  the  constant  practice  of  the  Apostles. 

In  the  process  of  time,  when  Christianity  was  extended 
throughout  a  large  nopulation,  spread  over  great  tracts  of  country^ 
it  became  impossible  for  the  bisnop  to  exercise  the  same  personal 
care  of  souls  at  all  times  over  his  entire  flock.  It  consequently 
became  necessary  that  a  portion  of  those  functions  should  be 
entrusted  to  his  clergy,  and  smaller  districts  were  therefore 
parceled  out,  over  which  an  ecclesiastic  was  placed  as  ordinaiy 
pastor.  But  did  this  work  any  change  in  the  office  of  the  bishop ! 
undoubtedly  not.  It  left  the  apostolic  office  precisely  what  it 
was  before.  Let  us  see  the  words  of  the  great  canonist  Van 
Espen. 

''At  haec  inferiorum  ministrorum  cura  ac  sollicitudo  neqoaquam 
episcopum  a  totias  dicecesis  cura  eximit.  Ille  namque  est  et  manet 
totius  dicecesis  caput  et  principalis  minister,  cui  omnes  inferiores 
adjutores  et  administri  accedunt,  cum  quadam  ad  ipsum  episcopum  in 
his  quae  ecclesise  regimen  et  functiones  hierarchicas  spectant  dependentia 
et  subjectione '." 

The  bishop  still  remains  the  supreme  pastor,  and  teacher, 
and  priest,  with  cure  of  souls  of  the  whole  diocese.  He  is 
relieved  by  the  assistance  of  his  clergy  from  those  functions 
which  he  cannot  possibly  perform,  but  his  duty  and  responsibility 
remain  precisely  what  they  were  in  the  first  years  of  the  Church. 
Above  all,  his  duty  of  preaching  and  teaching  remains,  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  indeed  no  one  can 
preach  but  by  the  bishop's  authority. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  this  apostolical  function  of 

*  Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecclcs.  Univ.  torn.  i.  p.  294. 

'  Van  Espen,  torn.  i.  p.  295.     Tit.  De  Cura  Episcoptli,  cap.  vii.  f  iii. 
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idling  18  not  to  be  exercised  by  mere  instruction.  It  is  teaching 
th  authority  as  a  superior,  having  spiritual  jurisdiction.  It  ex- 
sds  not  merely  to  the  imparting  of  knowledge  and  to  persuasion, 
t  also  to  censure  and  positive  injunction.  It  is  a  means  not 
fy  of  instruction  but  of  discipline.  This  ought  to  be  kept  in 
ind. 

One  efiect  of  the  extension  of  the  Church  over  great  districts 
yond  the  local  sphere  of  the  bishop'^s  constant  and  immediate 
re,  was  to  render  his  visitations  more  and  more  important  and 
oessary.  In  the  life  of  St.  Paul  we  find  many  instances  of 
iseopal  visitations*,  and  they  were  continued  from  the  apostolic 
nes.  In  the  first  age,  when  the  people  constituted  one  flock, 
bject  to  the  bishop  and  presbytery  of  the  city  as  their  im- 
adiate  pastors,  visitations  were  within  a  small  compass,  and  from 
mae  to  house.  But  as  the  Church  extended,  visitations  extended 
K),  and  thus  Bingham  refers  to  the  obligation  of  the  bishop  to 
fit  his  diocese  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  parish  churches : — 

"  For  this  is  a  necessary  consequent  of  having  several  churches  at  a 
(tance  under  his  jurisdiction,  such  as  he  could  not  personally  attend 
nself,  he  was  obliged  to  visit  and  see  that  they  were  provided  with  a 
oper  incumbent,  and  that  every  thing  was  performed  in  due  order.  St. 
istin  and  St.  Basil,  who  had  pretty  large  dioceses,  speak  often  upon  this 
count  of  their  being  employed  in  their  visitations.  And  the  rule  in  some 
ices  was  to  visit,  ordinarily,  once  a  year,  as  appears,  from  the  council 

Terraco  in  Spain,  which  lays  this  injunction  on  bishops,  because  it 
18  found  by  experience  that  many  churches  in  their  dioceses  were  left 
stitute  and  neglected,  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  visit  them  once  a 
ar.  And  if  a  diocese  was  so  large  that  a  bishop  could  not  perform 
is  duty  annually,  that  was  thought  a  reasonable  cause  to  divide  the 
icese,  and  lay  some  part  of  the  burthen  on  a  new  bishop ;  which  was 
e  reason  assigned  in  the  council  of  Lugo  for  dividing  the  large  diocese 

GalUcia'." 

Visitations  thus  became  a  necessary  means  for  the  exercise  of 
e  bishop'^s  pastoral  functions  as  the  successor  of  the  Apostles, 
iving  the  cure  of  souls  of  the  whole  diocese,  and  the  sole  ordinary 
dge  of  all  spiritual  affairs  arising  therein.  In  his  visitations 
pecially,  the  bishop  exercised  his  pastoral  fimction  of  teaching 
B  people,  and  all  his  apostolical  authority.  It  mav,  indeed,  be 
lied  tne  chief  point  of  his  pastoral  office.  To  show  what  is 
e  extent  and  importance  of  this  duty,  we  beg  permission  to  cite 
canon,  which  may  perhaps  at  first  sight  be  hable  to  objection, 
it  we  cite  it  only  as  a  declaration  touching  a  matter  of  undis- 
ited  discipline,  made  by  a  synod  of  upwards  of  300  bishops,  and 

•  Acts  xiv.  23.  26.  28;  xv.  36.  40. 
'  Bingham,  b.  ix.  ch.  vL  sec.  22. 
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comprising  ftll  the  most  learned  ecclesiastics  of  the  Boman 
Church.  We  mean  the  chap.  3,  de  Reformat.  Seas.  24,  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Visitationum  pra^cipuus  sit  scopus  sanam  orthodoxamque  doctrinan, 
cxpulsis  haeresibus,  inducere,  bones  mores  tueri,  pravos  corrigere,  popa- 
lum  cohortationibus  et  admonitionibus  ad  religionem,  pacem,  innocen- 
tiam  accendere ;  cetera  prout  locus,  tempus,  occasio  feret,  ex  visittn- 
tium  prudentia  ad  fidelium  fructum  constituere." 

This  description,  which  is  undeniably  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Church  from  the  apostolic  times,  comprises  the 
entire  matter  over  which  the  moral  and  religious  disciplme  of  the 
Church  extends.  It  comprehends  the  whole  moral  and  religions 
government  of  the  clergy  and  people  within  the  bishop's  jurwdio- 
lion.  It  suggests  to  the  mind  a  splendid  portraiture  of  aa 
apostolic  prelate,  the  father  of  his  people,  not  satidied  with  Ae 
superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  the  administration  of  his 
Church'^s  temporal  affairs,  but  incessantly  devoting  himself  to  the 
moral  and  religious  government  of  his  entire  flock  as  the  supreme 
judge  and  ruler  over  them  in  all  that  regards  their  spiritual 
welfare.     So  that  great  canonist,  Fleury,  says  : — 

"  Les  fonctions  de  Tevcque  renferment  tout  Vexercice  de  la  religum 
chrStienne  dont  il  n^y  a  aucune  partie  qui  ne  depende  de  lui,  C'est  a 
lui  a  faire  des  Chretiens,  par  la  predication  et  par  le  bapteme  ;  a  leur 
apprendre  a  prier  ;  a  les  nourrir  de  la  parole  de  Dieu  et  des  sacre- 
ments ;  a  faire  des  pretres  et  des  eveques,  qui  puissent  exercer  les 
xnSmes  fonctions  que  lui,  et  perpetuer  la  religion  jusqu'a  la  fin  des 
siecles*." 

But  all  these  things  are  comprehended  in  the  character  of  the 
bishop  as  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore,  Christ^s 
vicegerent  and  representative  on  earth. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  public  law 
respecting  the  office  of  the  bishop.  It  is  by  profound  meditation 
on  them, — by  studying  their  real  spirit  drawn  from  holy  writ,— 
that  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  bishop  can  be  realized  and  portrayed 
in  the  mind  of  the  churchman.  The  contemplation  of  that  ideal 
perfection  is  essential  to  maintain  the  Divine  institution  of  episco- 
pacy in  its  full  vigour  and  efficacy,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  dor 
bilitating  influences  of  the  world  and  of  human  frailty.  Without 
some  standard  of  absolute  and  transcendent  perfection,  the  epis- 
copal office  will  be  brought  down  to  an  inferior  standard,  taken 
from  the  habits  of  society  and  the  mediocrity  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  suffer  diminution,  to  the  injurj*  of  the  whole  system  of  the 

1  Flciiry,  Hist,  du  Droit  Ecclcs.  torn.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  122. 
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Church.  .  It  may  still  be  respectable,  but  it  will  cease  to  be  truly 
fpostolical ;  and  its  mediocrity  will  necessarily  affect  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  whole  community. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  heroic  virtues  are  required  to  en- 
able any  man  to  act  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  bishop  s  office,  that 
they  belong  to  the  apostolic  ages,  and  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
boped  for  in  modem  times.  But  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
tlie  fonctions  of  the  office  is  attainable,  though  tne  person  perform- 
ing them  has  no  heroic  qualities.  A  good  Christian,  enlightened  by 
the  full  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  his  episcopal  functions, 
and  acting  to  the  best  of  his  power,  looking  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  the  perfection  of  those  functions,  cannot  finl  to 
obtain  that  assistance  whereby  he  must  become  an  apostolic 
bishop.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  greatness  and  extent  of  those 
Amotions, — it  is  the  contemplation  of  them  in  their  most  absolute 
completeness  and  perfection  that  forms  such  a  bishop,  under 
Divine  assistance. 

But  there  have  been  examples  of  a  perfection  of  the  episcopal 
character  in  modern  times  equal  to  antiquity ;  and  again,  there 
have  been  many  bishops  who,  though  not  themselves  faultless, 
have  realized  the  character  of  their  office  in  a  very  splendid  man- 
ner. Let  us  now  examine,  somewhat  at  leisure,  three  great  pre- 
lates of  modem  times,  who  may  be  taken  as  good  representatives 
of  those  two  classes,  namely — Francis  de  Sales,  bishop  of 
Geneva;  Wilson,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man;  and  Fenelon,  arch- 
bishop of  Gambray.  Much  valuable  information  may  be  derived 
from  the  Uves  of  those  admirable  men. 

Francis  de  Sales  was  a  man  really  bom  for  the  episcopal 
office.  He  certainly  did  not  take  orders  from  motives  of  ambi- 
tion. His  birth  was  illustrious,  and  his  position  in  the  world 
was  as  advantageous  as  rank,  beauty,  talent,  eloquence,  high  cour 
nexions,  learning,  wealth,  and  accomplishments  could  make  it. 
These  worldly  aavantages  he  sacrificed.  He  did  not  become  an 
ecclesiastic  in  order  to  withdraw  liimself  from  trouble  and  the 
turmoil  of  the  world,  for  he  lived  immediately  after  the  council  of 
Trent,  when  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  most  stormy  and  dangerous, 
and  his  life  was  one  of  constant  and  laborious  activity.  He  did  not 
take  orders  in  disappointment  at  want  of  worldly  success,  for  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  priesthood  in  early  youth,  when  all  his 
prospects  were  fair  and  brilliant.  He  sought  holy  orders  irom 
the  greatest  motives  alone,  and  for  the  most  excellent  pui^oses. 

Such  was  his  humility,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  was  persuaded  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  to 
accept  the  deanery  of  the  Church  of  Greneva ;  and  we  find  him  in 
after  life  absolutely  refusing  a  oardinaPs  hat,  repeatedly  pressed  on 
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his  acceptance  by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France ;  and  the 
coadjutorship  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pans,  which  the  Cardinal 
de  Ketz  offered  in  the  most  honourable  and  flattering  manner  poB- 
sible.  He  preferred  to  leave  Paris,  where  a  wide  and  splendid 
field  was  open  to  his  talents,  renouncing  the  coadjutorship  with 
the  succession  to  the  archbishopric  of  that  great  city,  and  to 
return  to  his  poor  and  troublesome  diocese  of  Geneva.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  with  so  much  humility,  and  so  little  taste  for  high 
honours,  he  should  have  been  unwilling  to  undertake  the  arduous 
charge  of  a  bishopric.  Accordingly,  when  the  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
whose  age  and  inhrmities  rendered  some  repose  necessary,  begged 
Francis  de  Sales  to  be  his  coadjutor,  thoueh  he  for  some  time 
refused  the  office,  saying,  ^'  that  it  was  a  load  sufficient  to  make  an 
angel  tremble  ;'^  and  he  only  at  last  gave  way  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  parents  and  the  bishop'*s  injunctions,  as  an  act  of  obedience  to 
his  superior.  So  high  was  his  idea  of  what  G^d  and  his  Church 
would  require  of  him,  that  his  mind  was  harrowed  with  anxiety. 
He  could  take  no  rest,  and  fell  into  a  violent  fever*.  On  re- 
covering from  this  sickness,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
bishop  to  receive  his  resignation,  but  finding  this  impossible,  and 
being  convinced  by  the  exhortations  of  that  good  prelate  that  he 
ought  to  submit  to  Gk>d^s  vni\  vrith  resignation  in  that  particuhr, 
he  betook  himself  with  activity  and  vigour  to  the  performance  of  his 
new  duties,  which  were  at  that  time  peculiarly  difficult  and  im- 
portant, on  account  of  the  war  then  prevailing  between  King 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  A  part  of  the 
diocese  was  invaded  by  the  French  king,  and  great  confusion  was 
occasioned  thereby,  owing  to  the  Calvinists  taking  advantage  of 
the  circumstances  to  attack  the  established  Church.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  events  Francis  was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris, 
where  his  extraordinary  qualities  astonished  the  King  and  his 
court,  and  obtained  for  him  a  great  reputation  for  eloquence, 
learning,  and  piety  throughout  that  kingdom.  The  abilit}'  of 
Francis  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  and  having  successfnlly 
concluded  his  affairs,  he  was  on  his  return  home  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Geneva*. 

Francis,  who  always  honoured  him  as  a  father,  and  loved  him 
as  his  benefactor,  now  with  unfeigned  tears  mourned  for  his  loss. 
He  had  not  quite  recovered  from  the  terror  which  episcopacy  had 
struck  into  him  ;  the  nearer  he  saw  it  approach,  the  more  he  was 
persuaded  of  his  own  unworthiness ;  and  had  it  been  in  his  power 
to  make  his  predecessor  immortal,  he  would  have  done  it  merdy 

*  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  writtea  in  French  by  Mons.  ManoIIier,  done 
Into  English  bv  W. . .  .  C voL  ii.  p.  18. 

*  lb.  p.  !)l. 
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m  this  motive,  that  he  might  not  have  succeeded  him.  But  he 
I  no  choice.  He  must  fill  the  vacant  see,  so  he  went  with  all 
ed  to  Savoy.  Then,  avoiding  the  tumultuous  rejoicings  of  the 
lie,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Castle  of  Sales,  an  ancestral  seat 
house,  near  Annecy,  his  episcopal  city,  for  the  sake  of 
oying  as  much  retirement  as  the  discharge  of  his  duty  would 
mit,  and  then  preparing  himself  for  his  consecration.  As  soon 
the  unavoidable  pomp  and  pageantry  of  addresses  and  con- 
tulations  were  over,  ne  made  a  retreat  of  twenty  days,  with 
istant  prayer,  meditation,  and  fasting,  as  a  preparation  for  that 
Y  rite ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  pious  ana  learned  ccdosi- 
ic,  he  drew  up  those  rules  which  he  determined  to  observe 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Those  rules  are  so  interesting 
.t  we  will  not  omit  them  here.  And  first  of  those  rules  which 
aid  the  exterior^ 

'  He  made  it  a  law  with  him  never  to  wear  silk,  nor  any  thing  else 
t  conveyed  too  great  lustre,  as  camblets  or  the  like  stuff*  but  alwavs 
le  clothed  in  woollen,  and  that  no  finer  than  what  he  wore  before  ne 
I  a  bishop ;  the  magnificence  of  dress  not  being  io  his  opinion  the 
B  mark  of  distinction  between  a  prelate  and  other  priests.  He  re- 
red  never  to  appear  in  churches  nor  in  public  without  the  rochet  and 
Ml/,  and  to  wear  them  in  his  own  house  likewise  as  much  as  he 
Id ;  this  habit  being,  as  it  were,  a  continual  remembrance  of  the 
ency,  modesty,  and  reserve  a  bishop  ought  to  show  as  well  at  home 
ibroad.  And  here  we  may  take  notice  of  that  other  rule  that  he 
scribed  to  himself^ — never  to  speak  without  somebody  being  present 
b  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

'  His  palace  was  to  be  neat,  but  plain,  without  paintings,  or  any 
tures  but  those  of  devotion,  and  those  not  numy,  nor  above  the  com* 
Q  price.  He  banished  all  magnificent  famitore,  and  would  hardly 
fer  two  rooms  to  be  hung,  the  one  for  strangers,  and  the  other  mr 
»ving  visits. 

'  He  allowed  himself  neither  coach^  nor  chaise,  nor  litter;  resolving 
ays  to  walk  on  foot,  even  when  be  visited  his  diocese,  tboogh  tlMr 
rs  were  never  so  bad,  unless  the  badness  (^  the  weather  obliged  Mm 
ake  horse. 

'  His  family  consisted  (^  two  priests,  the  one  to  be  bis  diaplain^  Sli4 
tttend  him  wherever  he  went ;  the  other  to  take  aurti  of  tmr  Umtpo* 
ties,  and  to  have  an  eye  to  the  befaavimir  of  the  servant*.  To  tMe 
added  two  valet-de-diambres,  one  to  w»t  ^m  stnmg^n^  nnd  the 
?r  on  himself;  one  only  ioocaiaa,  and  two  men  servaM*  t^ff  iim 
hen.  They  were  ibfbidden  to  wear  swovvIji,  m  fmj  /Hb^  «lMfw« 
1  a  dark  grey.  Tbey  were  all  t»  be  ttef^t^f  imUmMf  m4  *A  m 
ying  behaviour,  and  fircqaeatly  to  gt>  t>  the  MerMMwnrte.    Sfp  ¥fr%  i4 
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gaming  was  allowed  tbem,  butcare  was  taken  that  they  ahonM  be  tn- 
Etantly  su  profitably  employed  as  to  leave  no  time  to  be  thro*n  awiyii 

"  They  were  strictly  commanded  to  pay  great  reapect  to  all  ecdoi- 
astics,  and  to  priests  especially,  and  himself  was  to  give  them  a 
example.  His  palace  was  always  open  to  them,  and  such  piiettm 
came  from  abroad,  and  had  not  houses  in  town,  were  forbid  to  lodfe 
any  where  else  but  in  the  episcopal  palace. 

"  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  1000  crowns  per  annum,  or  theresbcniD, 
which  was  then  the  revenue  of  the  bishopric  of  Geneva,  would  nolsllw 
him  any  great  expense,  but  besides  that  it  is  perhaps  the  cheapMt 
country  in  the  world,  as  be  was  the  eldest  of  his  family,  and  theCoant 
de  Sales  his  father  would  never  allow  bim  to  give  up  bis  right,  he  ]ai 
wherewithal  to  make  a  greater  figure,  bad  not  his  modesty  and  love  bt 
the  poor  determined  him  to  the  contrary. 

"As  to  the  treatment  of  bis  own  person,  and  the  regulation  oflnl 
table,  be  judged  it  his  duty  exactly  to  observe  the  orders  of  fomw 
councils  touching  the  temperance  and  frugality  of  bishops.  He  soffeitd 
nothing  but  common  meats  to  be  served  to  his  table,  unless  some  pa- 
sons  of  distinction  happened  to  dine  uith  him  ;  for  it  was  a  rule  wi& 
him  never  to  appear  singular,  but  oven  then,  affectation  apart,  he  oolj 
admitted  some  of  the  most  common  dishes  ;  and  as  to  those  that  wctt 
best  served  up,  he  bo  managed  himself  as  to  abstain  from  tasting  theOi 
without  being  tiken  notice  of.  The  priests,  as  far  as  it  could  he  done, 
were  to  sit  the  highest  at  his  table  ;  some  good  book  was  to  be  read  for 
half  the  time  he  sat  at  table ;  and  for  the  remainder,  it  was  allowed  to 
talk  of  such  matters  as  tended  to  edification. 

"  In  a  word,  as  he  had  learnt  from  St.  Paul,  '  that  he  that  htomt  ul 
how  to  gocern  hit  omn  family,  u  by  no  meant  fit  to  govern  the  Church  ^ 
God,'  1  Tim.  iii.  5,  he  lift  nothing  undone  towards  the  regul^sf 
of  his  family  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  fit  model  for  those  of 
his  fiock.  So  that  having  chosen  domestics  with  all  possible  exactneni 
he  made  it  his  endeavour  to  render  their  lives  and  piety  exempiaty. 
For  this  reason,  thouijh  there  was  a  priest  appointed  to  watch  over 
them,  he  did  not  think  himself  dispensed  from  that  personal  care  he 
ought  in  his  own  particular  to  take  of  them.  He  conversed  with  them, 
as  a  father  with  his  children,  and  was  used  to  say  one  could  not  be  too 
good  to  them ;  that  it  was  a  duty  to  comfort  them  by  all  the  mHt 
tender  methods  in  their  low  condition,  and  that  if  Providence  had  other- 
wise ordained,  they  might  have  been  our  superiors  as  we  are  thein> 
"  But  he  knew  how  to  keep  good  nature  within  reasonable  limiti; 
'If  any  of  ibc  domestics  happened  to  be  less  regular  than  might  be 
^tcd  in  a  well-governed  family,  he  was  reprehended  immediately, 
I  away  if  the  fault  deserved  it. 

He  would  have  the  like  indulgence   shown  to  his   farmers  tai 

s;    end  this  now  and  then  to  his  own  loss  and  inconvenience, 

irh  that  his  steward  fret^uently  complained  of  it :  but  he  usnally 

"'at  it  wat  not  for  a  Uthop  to  be  rigorous  in  exacting  ^ 
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rmtSf  and  that  nothing  was  more  becoming  his  character^  than  now  and 
then  to  recede  from  his  just  rights* 

*'  Over  and  above  his  particular  and  private  alms,  which  must  needs 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  seeing  he  never  refused  any ;  he  had 
others  publicly  distributed  at  the  palace  gate, — in  the  hospital,  to  the 
Ajor-mtfior^  and  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare.  '  For  it  is  not  lawful  for  a 
Uihop,'  said  he  on  these  occasions,  'to  conceal  all  his  good  works, 
specially  such  as  are  of  obligation,  of  which  number  is  that  of  giving 
alms,  because  one  of  his  greatest  duties  is  to  give  a  good  example  to 
Us  people.' 

'*  For  the  same  reason  of  his  neighbours*  edification,  he  obliged 
Idmself  to  be  present  at  all  the  feasts  of  devotion  which  were  kept  in 
iny  church  of  the  town ;  and  in  effect,  he  was  always  seen  assisting 
Aere  at  the  divine  office  and  sermon ;  it  being  a  maxim  with  him,  that 
in  things  relating  to  God's  or  our  neighbours'  service,  a  bishop  ought 
llways  to  appear  the  first  at  the  head  of  his  people. 

**  But  what  above  all  things  he  enjoined  himself,  was  not  to  put  off 
to  others  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  but  to  visit  them  himself, 
to  provide  in  person  for  their  comfort  and  necessities ;  and  this  he 
afterwards  performed  with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  was  matter  of 
admiration  how  he  could  possibly  with  so  little  means  answer  so  many 
exigencies.  Indeed,  in  pressing  occasions  he  even  intrenched  on  his  own 
diapel.  But  upon  the  main,  his  example  shows  evidently  that  when  a 
nan  Is  resolved  to  cut  off  from  luxury  and  appetite  whatever  it  craves 
beyond  necessaries,  he  will  always  be  in  a  condition  to  give  alms. 

**  In  fine,  he  made  a  firm  resolution  never  to  go  to  law,  but  rather  to 
snffer  injuries  than  to  prosecute  any  for  his  right.  He  used  to  say  as  to 
diia  point,  that  if  St.  Paul  forbade  law-suits  to  all  Christians  in  general, 
by  a  stronger  reason  he  forbade  them  to  bishops  ;  that  one  of  the 
priDcipal  qualifications  this  Apostle  required  in  them  was  that  they 
should  not  love  to  wrangle  at  the  bar ;  and  he  added  what  is  known  to 
ill  the  world  for  one  of  his  maxims,  that  in  a  hundred  pounds  of  laW" 
niiSf  there  is  never  one  ounce  of  charity, 

**  Francis  having  thus  regulated  the  exterior,  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  the  outside  of  the  bishop :  see  now  the  directions  he  made 
for  his  person  and  his  interior. 

*'  He  was  to  rise  every  day  at  four  in  the  momingi  to  make  an  hour's 
meditation,  to  say  lauds  and  prime, — and  then  morning  prayer  with 
bis  family ;  and  this  done,  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures  till  seven.  He 
studied  till  nine ;  then  he  quitted  his  study  to  go  to  say  mass  ;  and  it 
was  his  rule  to  say  it  every  day.  After  mass,  he  was  to  be  employed 
in  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  till  dinner  time.  After  dinner  he  allowed 
an  hour  for  conversation,  and  then  returned  to  the  business  of  the 
diocese  till  the  evening ;  and  what  time  there  was  to  spare  he  spent  in 
study  and  prayer.  At  night  after  supper,  some  book  of  devotion  was 
to  be  read  for  an  hour,  which  furnished  him  with  the  subject  of  medita^ 
tion  for  the  next  day.    Then  followed  night-prayers  with  his  family. 
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after  which,  all  retiring,  he  was  to  say  matins  for  the  next  day.  This 
was  the  distribution  of  the  day  he  prescribed  to  himself. 

**  Beside  the  fasts  commanded  by  the  Church,  he  made  it  hit  mle  to 
fast  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  the  vigils  of  the  feast  of  Our  Lady. 

"  On  solemn  feasts  he  obliged  himself  to  assist  with  bis  family  at  all 
the  offices  in  the  cathedral.  On  Sundays  and  common  holydays,  he 
contented  himself  with  being  present  at  the  high  mass  and  vespers.  He 
resolved  to  make  every  year  a  retreat  of  ten  days.  For  this  he  choie 
the  carnival  time,  that  he  might  prepare  himself  as  he  said  for  the 
better  spending  of  the  Lent,  and  in  some  sort  make  atonement  for  the 
disorders  which  are  committed  in  those  days  of  dissipation. 

"As  he  was  fully  persuaded,  what  the  council  of  Trent  teaches,  that 
preaching  is  the  principal  function  of  bishops* ;  that  to  give  an  example, 
Jesus  Christ  their  model  had  said.  He  was  obliged  to  announce  tk 
Gospel  because  He  was  sent  for  t/tat  end^,  and  St.  Paul,  that  Christ  had 
not  sent  him  to  baptize  but  to  preach  the  word ' ;  he  obliged  himself  to 
preach  to  his  people  as  often  as  he  could.  Neither  did  the  catechizing 
and  instructing  the  poor  and  children  seem  to  him  a  lessening  of 
himself ;  and  the  reader  will  find  hereaft3r,  that  he  often  discharged 
this  function  in  public,  and  oftener  still  in  his  own  palace. 

**  As  to  residence,  a  point  of  great  importance,  though  little  practised 
in  his  days,  he  found  it  too  necessary,  and  too  much  recommended  to 
bishops  by  the  councils  to  dispense  himself  from  it ;  he  therefore  pro- 
posed never  to  go  out  of  his  diocese  without  evident  necessity,  or  at 
least  without  very  cogent  reasons,  and  those  too  fetched  from  the 
Church's  or  his  neighbours*  advantage  '.*' 

This  is  a  beautiful  plan  of  episcopal  life  and  conduct,  and  it  has 
the  more  practical  value  because  it  was  drawn  by  one  who  himsdf 
really  acted  up  to  every  word  which  it  contains.  The  chief 
feature  of  these  rules  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  It  is  this: 
Francis  de  Sales  gives  the  most  prominent  place  to  the  pastoral 
part  of  the  bishop'^s  ofiice, — the  functions  of  the  plenitude  of  the 
priesthood  with  relation  to  the  cure  of  souls.  His  chief  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  hold  the  moral  and  religious  govemnient 
not  only  of  the  clergy  but  of  the  whole  people,  and  by  instruction, 
by  fatherly  care  and  charity,  and  by  example,  to  lead  them  and 
rule  them  as  his  children.  Hence  his  constant  personal  inte^ 
course  with  the  clergy  and  laity,  his  strict  residence,  his  regubr 
attendance  on  public  worship,  his  frequent  preaching  and  cate- 
chizing, and  his  careful  economy  of  time.  AH  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  and  enforce. 

^  Sess.  5,  c.  2.     Praedicationem  Evangelii  sive  Predicationis  munus  esse  Episcopo- 
rum  pracipuum.  '  Luke  iv.  43.  '  I  Cor.  iv. 

*  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  yol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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He  was  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  December,  1602,  in  the 
Church  of  Thorens,  a  large  and  handsome  town  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Sales.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  solemnity  and 
magnificence  of  the  ceremony,  the  concourse  of  eminent  people 
trho  attended,  and  the  rejoicings  of  the  multitude,  nor  the  ex- 
traordinary honours  and  the  universal  joy  with  which  his  public 
entrance  into  his  episcopal  town  of  Annecy  was  celebrated. 

His  first  public  act  after  taking  possession  of  his  see  was  to 
address  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
ammge  all  the  details  of  his  government  with  studious  attention, 
and  consummate  ability.  He  next  directed  his  care  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  youth  of  his  diocese.  He  ordered  catechizing  to 
be  performed  on  Feasts  and  Sundays  at  Annecy  and  throughout 
his  diocese ;  and  to  show  the  esteem  he  had  for  this  function  he 
would  begin  it  himself,  and  he  continued  it  afterwards  so  far  as 
his  other  business  would  permit. 

"  Thus,"  says  his  biographer,  "  this  great  prelate,  whom  Rome  and 
Paris  admired  for  his  learning,  and  the  court  of  France  for  his  eloquence, 
was  seen  among  little  children,  accommodating  himself  to  their  capacity 
ind  weakness,  and  instructing  them  with  a  patience  and  meekness, 
which  was  never  sufficiently  to  be  admired'." 

He  next  prepared  for  his  visitation  by  writing  to  all  the  rural 

"deans  of  his  diocese,  requiring  them  to  report  exactly  the  state 

of  every  parish,  and  the  behaviour  and  capacity  of  all  candidates 

for  holy  orders,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  made  it  his  business  to 

regulate  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  places.     He  was  always 

employed  either  in  preaching,  or  instructing,  or  prayer,  or  study, 

or  some  other  functions  of  a  bishop.     When  he  was  able  to  do 

80,  he  went  to  the  hospitals  or  private  houses  to  visit  the  sick. 

iHe  frequently  went  to  the  houses  of  tradesmen  and  poor  people, 

inquired  into  their  wants,  heard  their  complaints,  and  gave  them 

comfort  and  relief.    He  carried  peace  on  all  sides.    So  soon  as  he 

heard  of  any  dissension  in  a  family,  thither  he  went,  and  came  not 

liack  till  he  had  made  a  reconciliation.     Thus  we  see  that  he  was 

"very    far   from   contenting    himself  with   superintendence   and 

direction.     He  relied  greatly  on  personal  intercourse  with  his 

people.     He  considered  them  as  his  children,  and  took  a  lively 

interest  in  all  that  affected  their  peace  and  welfai*e.     He  was 

their  arbiter  and  peacemaker  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  discord, 

and  no  doubt  many  instances  occurred  where  all  the  laws  and 

^nagistrates  in  the  world  could  not  effect  what  the  bishop  was 

able  by  his  sacred  character  and  paternal  authority  to  accomplish. 

»  Ubisiip.p.  117. 
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A  circumstance  which  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  Us 
administration,  shows  what  a  correct  and  enlarged  Yiew  tlui 
learned  prelate  took  of  the  office  of  a  bishop.  While  preparing 
to  set  out  on  his  visitation,  he  was  pressingly  invited  to  go  to 
preach  at  Dijon,  out  of  his  diocese.  The  mere  conmion-plaoe 
view  of  this  matter  suggests  that  he  should  have  declined  thi 
invitation.  But  he  no  doubt  remembered  that  in  a  certain  seme 
every  bishop  is  bishop  of  the  whole  Church,  and  that  when 
charity  and  the  good  of  the  Church  requires,  he  is  beond  to 
extend  his  solicitude  beyond  his  own  flocks  Knowing  then  that 
his  authority  and  ability  were  greatly  required  at  Dijon,  bo 
deferred  his  visitation^  and  as  soon  as  certain  political  difficultioi 
had  been  overcome,  he  wont  to  tliat  city,  where  his  apoatolio 
labours  produced  most  extraordinary  fruits.  And  even  there,  out 
of  his  own  diocese,  he  constantly  visited  the  sick  and  distreased, 
and  gave  advice  to  all  who  chose  to  consult  him. 

On  his  return  to  Annecy,  he  resumed  his  purpose  of  visiUi^ 
his  diocese,  being  sensible,  as  his  biographer  informs  us,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  obligations  of  a  bishop,  and  he  had  con- 
stantly under  his  eyes  that  advice  of  the  Apostle,  Acts  xx.  28, 
Taie  heed  unto  yourselves^  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Hdf 
Ghost  hath  niad^  you  bishops :  and  having  collected  and  maturdy 
considered  all  the  reports  of  the  rural  deans,  and  drawn  up 
memorials  thereon,  he  set  out  for  that  great  work  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1605. 

Here  we  must  pause  for  a  moment,  and  briefly  delineate  tho 
scheme  of  episcopal  visitations  according  to  the  canon  law.  We 
have  shown  that  visitations  are  the  chief  means  whereby  the 
bishop  exercises  his  pastoral  functions  over  his  entire  flock  both 
clergy  and  laity,  especially  as  regards  teaching  and  discipline, 
both  moral  and  religious.  Van  Espen  lays  it  down  that  visitation 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  bishop's  cure  of  souls,  which  is  the 
chief  point  of  his  office,  and  that  nothing  is  more  strongly  in- 
culcated to  bishops  by  the  fathers  and  the  canons  than  the  dutj 
of  constantly  visiting  and  travelling  about  their  dioceses. 

The  canon  law  requires  that  they  should  be  visitations  not  rf 
the  clergy  only,  but  of  the  whole  people.  Thus  the  bishop  ouriW 
to  send  an  archdeacon  or  rural  dean  a  day  or  two  before  nil 

ival  in  each  parish,  who  is  to  assemble  the  people,  announce 

I  bishop^s  coming,  command  and  require  them  to  attend  hio, 

id  then   arrange   with  the    clergy  any  minor  afiairs    whidi 
require  to  be  despatched  before  the  visitation.      Charles 


*  y^ii  Espen,  Jus  Eccle5.  Uniy.  part  i.  tit.  xvi.  caput  vi.     De  Sollicitudioe  Psf 
tot. 
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>meo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  required  his  bishops  to  issue 
pastoral  letters  to  every  parish  priest  before  their  visitation, 
ining  the  object  and  other  matters  regarding  it,  which  were 
read  during  divine  service  on  some  day  of  festival,  when 
hurch  was  full ;  and  the  clergy  were  also  required  on  those 
bns  to  prepare,  stir  up,  and  exhort  the  people  both  in  public 
1  private  to  receive  the  episcopal  office  of  visitation*, 
e  legal  theory  of  episcopal,  visitation  is  this.  He  is  to  do 
Qg  therein  which  belongs  to  contentious  jurisdiction  and 
al  procedure.  He  is  to  proceed  summarily  and  de  piano. 
lay  inquire  into  charges  brought  against  a  clerk,  and  direct 
ir  proceedings,  but  he  cannot  give  a  judicial  sentence. 
aD  summary  affairs  may  be  despatched  during  the  visitation, 
hose  things  which  cannot  be  so  disposed  of,  must  be  reserved 
le  bishop'*s  return  to  his  city,  to  be  then  determined  by  him 
'  his  officers.  The  visitation  is  thus  relieved  from  all  that 
b  interfere  with  its  character,  as  the  exercise  of  the  bishop^s 
oal  and  purely  spiritual  functions'. 

t  us  now  return  to  Francis  de  Sales.  His  diocese  did 
fresent  any  of  those  facilities  for  travelling  with  which  our 
ps  are  favoured  by  nature  and  art.  It  was  indeed  very 
ons,  full  of  towns,  boroughs,  and  villages, — but  its  extent, 
rant  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyance, — and  the  wildness 
e  country,  part  of  which  consisted  in  almost  inaccessible 
tains  covered  with  snow,  rendered  the  mere  mechanical  part 
e  bishop^s  task  very  arduous.  Yet  this  bishop  visited  each 
1  separately,  giving  a  day  to  each.  In  every  parish  he  admi- 
■ed  the  sacrament,  preached,  confirmed,  catechized  the  chil'^ 
himself,  and  received  the  confession  of  all  that  desired  to 
B8  to  him. 

his  variety  of  employments/'  says  the  canon  Marsollier,  *'did 
inder  him  from  taking  diligent  information  of  all  the  disorders 
leigned  in  families.  Then  he  laboured  to  settle  peace  between 
ta  and  their  children,  masters  and  their  servants ;  and  to  reconcile 
as  had  given  public  scandal  by  their  public  enmities ;  his  admi- 
meekness  was  a  key  that  let  him  into  every  heart,  and  nothing 
escape  his  charity ;  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  prisoners,  all  were  the 
'  for  it ;  some  he  relieved  by  his  alms,  others  by  his  solicitude, 
)me  again  by  his  credit. 

lut  his  principal  care  was  to  have  a  full  account,  and  to  regulate 
shaviour  of  the  pastors  of  all  the  Churches  he  visited ;  and  here 
md  the  advantages  of  the  memorials  he  had  drawn  up,  which  he 
intly  read  upon  entering  the  places  he  was  going  to  visit.     He 

lb.  {  xliU  lif.  XT,  >  Hcricourt  Loiz  Ecclte.  p.  190, 19K 
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treated  Mith  honour  such  of  the  curates  as  led  an  irreproachable  lifc, 
and  discharged  their  ministry  with  a  suitable  devotion ;  he  encouraged 
the  good,  he  strengthened  the  weak,  and,  his  meekness  notwithitand- 
ing,  he  threatened  to  treat  severely  those  that  gave  scandal,  and  of 
whom  any  just  complaints  had  been  made  to  him.  Then  he  drew  ap 
new  memorials  of  what  he  had  found  by  his  own  experience,  and  con* 
suited  them  on  all  occasions  to  prevent  mistakes**" 

Francis  de  Sales  interrupted  these  functions  to  preach  dnriog 
Lent  at  Chamber}',  and  to  take  some  rest ;  and  after  his  return  from 
thence  he  was  detained  at  Annecy  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Savoy,  and  other  ardaous 
affairs:  but  he  resumed  his  visitation  in  July,  1606,  when  he 
availed  himself  of  the  season  to  visit  the  poorest  and  most  inac- 
cessible places  of  the  diocese.  He  had  adways  travelled  on  foot, 
but  here  that  practice  which  he  had  adopted  through  humility 
was  by  nature  rendered  no  matter  of  choice.  Yet  he  was  not  to 
be  daunted,  nor  overcome  by  any  difficulties  and  hardships*  He 
finished  at  last  this  laborious  visitation,  and  returned  to  Annecj, 
where  he  preached  during  the  following  Lent  with  his  accustomed 
zeal  and  ability.  After  the  Feast  of  Easter  was  passed,  he, 
together  with  his  friend  the  celebrated  Favre,  president  of  the 
senate  of  Savoy,  founded  and  constituted  the  university  of 
Annecy.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  endowed  that  institution  with 
abundant  privileges,  and  the  bishop  opened  its  first  convo- 
cation with  a  most  eloquent  discourse:  and  here  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  thorough  knowledge  which  this  great  prelate 
showed  of  every  part  of  a  bishop's  office.  He  was  indeed  not 
only  a  learned  divine,  but  also  accomplished  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  which  he  had  studied  at  Padua  with  so  much  success, 
that  he  was  presented  to  his  doctor^s  degree  by  the  famous  civi- 
lian Pancirolus,  who  in  an  eloquent  eulogium,  held  him  up  as  an 
example  to  the  whole  university.  There,  no  doubt,  he  acquired 
that  judicial  mind,  tliat  vigorous  and  clear  perception  of  justice, 
which  are  essential  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  bishop.  And 
thus  we  find  that  whenever  he  was  called  upon,  either  as  bishop 
of  the  diocese  or  as  apostolical  commissioner,  to  decide  on  any 
differences  among  the  clergy,  he  always  acquitted  himself  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  one  ventured  to  question  the  validity  and  equity 
of  his  decrees,  except  in  one  instance,  in  which  his  judgment  w"as 
affirmed  on  appeal. 

He  was    not  discouraged  by   the   labours   and   hardships  of 
is  primary  visitation,  for  after  two  years  had  elapsed  siuce  its 

*  The  Life  of  St.  Franci*  de  Sales,  vol.  ii.  p.  IW,  18C. 
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Delusion,  he  began  another  visitation,  for  the  sake  of  parts  of 
ft  diocese  which  seemed  to  need  his  further  care.  He  was  per- 
aded  that  a  first  visit  would  hardly  give  him  a  general  super- 
M.  knowledge  of  his  people  s  necessities,  that  it  was  not  enough 

make  a  few  useful  ordmances,  but  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
e  them  executed.  Experience  had  likewise  shown  him  the 
(ceesity  there  was  sometimes  of  adding  to  them,  and  at  other 
nes  abridging  them ;  and  there  are  few  general  laws  but  that 
>w  and  then  stand  in  need  of  being  adapted  to  the  circum- 
ances  of  the  times  and  the  exigences  of  particulars.  And  wo 
id  that  in  subsequent  years,  as  the  important  and  arduous 
hiTS  which  were  thrown  on  him  by  events,  or  entrusted  to  him 
r  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  as  well  as  his  care  of  his  city 
id  its  neighbouring  district  allowed,  he  continued  from  time  to 
Ode  to  visit  parts  of  his  diocese.  His  industry  and  zeal  were 
deed  extraordinary.  When  we  look  at  the  multitude  of  weighty 
Biirs  which  passed  through  bis  hands,  his  labour  in  writing,  and 
le  difficulties  which  political  events  cast  in  his  way,  we  cannot 
it  wonder  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  devote  so  much  of 
s  solicitude  to  the  immediate  personal  care  of  the  souls  of  his 
K>p1e.  He  did  not  lack  good  excuses  and  justifications  for  con- 
ung  himself  to  superintendence  and  direction.  But  he  would 
ave  undone  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  bishop,  least  of  all  the  part 
bich  concerns  the  cure  of  souls.  Thus  he  took  no  account  of 
ie  habits  of  the  world,  but  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the  abso- 
te  perfection  of  his  office,  its  thorough  completeness  in  every 
■anch,  and  the  execution  of  every  part,  so  far  as  the  physical 
ws  of  nature  permitted. 

So  high  a  degree  of  sanctity  and  such  great  self-denial  are  to 
5  attained  by  very  few.  How  few  bishops,  if  any,  in  our  times  have 
»  encounter  such  difficulties  as  he  overcame  !  He  was  compara- 
vely  poor ;  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  war  and  political  discord ; 
8  diocese  was  disturbed  by  violent  religious  controversy,  and  its 
rtent  and  the  ruggedness  of  its  country  rendered  communica- 
Dns  difficult  and  even  dangerous.  All  these  obstacles  he  van* 
lished.  What  would  he  not  have  done  in  this  favoured  countrv, 
ith  all  the  appliances  of  advanced  civilization !  His  life  would 
I  all  probability  have  been  prolonged,  for  with  an  excellent  con- 
itution  he  died  in  his  56th  year,  worn  out  by  his  sacred  duties, 
id  his  apostolical  labours  would,  therefore,  have  been  so  much 
16  more  extensive  and  fruitful. 

But  pur  object  has  been  to  set  forth  by  his  example,  rather  the 
iture  and  extent  of  his  episcopal  actions,  the  spirit  of  the 
>ostoIical  functions  which  he  penormed,  than  his  own  hohncss 
id  self-denial.     We  have  endeavoured  to  present  to  our  readers 
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the  ideal  of  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  penoo  of  Fnuieis  de 
8ale«,  more  than  the  character  of  FrancB  de  Sales  Urndf. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  reados  a  sketch  of  t 

E relate  of  our  oi^-n  Church  and  countrr.  who  zsot  a  little 
les  the  Bishop  of  Geneva, — Bishop  Wifeoo. 


"  Having,"  says  his  biographer,  "  the  precepu  of  \zs  Dirinc  Haster 
constantly  before  him,  with  the  lives  and  vridngs  of  the  Apostles  and 
primitive  Christian  fathers,  he  from  them  laid  down  Lis  plan  of  life,  and 
steadily  copied  their  example. 

'*  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  human  science  that  cocid  be  valaable 
and  serviceable  to  his  diocese,  which  he  did  cot  cnderstand.  He  mi 
well  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages 

"He  had  studied  and  he  practised  physic  with  success.  For  some 
time  after  he  settled  there,  he  was  the  only  physician  of  the  island,  keep- 
ing a  shop  of  drugs  for  general  use,  which  he  dis^bnted,  as  well  as  Idi 
advice,  gratis ;  but  when  some  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  came  to  tetde 
on  the  island,  he  gave  up  to  them  that  part  of  the  practice  which  alone 
could  conduce  to  their  emolument — attending  on  the  rich,  but  the  poor 
he  kept  always  to  himself. 

"  He  instructed  young  candidates  for  orders,  and  maintained  them 
in  his  house,  under  his  own  immediate  care ;  nor  did  he  ordain  them 
until  he  found,  on  a  strict  and  careful  examination,  that  they  were  p»- 
fectly  qualified. 

"He  was  an  able  mathematician,  an  excellent  botinist ;  and  if  we 
view  him  as  a  farmer,  we  find  that  by  a  judicious  and  successful  culti- 
vation, from  the  ecclesiastical  demesnes  (which  before  his  coming  to  the 
island  produced  little  or  nothing)  he  in  a  few  years  fed  and  clothed  the 
poor  of  his  diocese.  Tlie  whole  was  a  sheepwalk,  but  by  tillage  and 
manure,  it  bore  excellent  corn. 

*'  He  was  so  charitable,  that  it  was  not  unaptly  observed  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  island,  that  he  kept  beggars  from  everybody's  door  bat 
his  own. 

*'  He  always  kept  an  open  hospitable  table,  covered  with  the  produce 
of  his  own  demesnes,  in  a  plentiful,  not  extravagant  manner.  As  tlie 
friendly  host,  or  master  of  that  table,  he  was  the  most  entertaining  and 
agreeable,  as  well  as  instructive,  of  men.  His  manners,  though  always 
consistently  adorned  with  Christian  gravity,  were  ever  gentle  and  polite; 
and  from  his  natural  sagacity  and  distinguished  erudition,  he  seemed  to 
have  the  world  in  his  possession.  He  was  the  divine,  the  scholar,  and 
the  gentleman. 

*'  Cardinal  FIcury  wanted  much  to  see  him,  and  sent  over  on  purpose 
to  inquire  after  his  health,  his  age,  and  the  date  of  his  consecration,  as 
were  the  two  oldest  bishops,  and  he  believed  the  poorest,  in  £u- 
l;  at  the  same  time  inviting  him  to  France.  The  Bishop  sent  the 
kal  an  answer  which  gave  him  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  be 
an  order  that  no  French  privateer  should  ravage  the  Isle  of 
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•  ^  He  often  on  Sunday  Tisited  the  difEerent  parishes  of  his  diocese 
witlioat  giving  them  any  notice ;  and  after  doing  the  duty  of  the  day, 
tttamed  to  Bishops-Court  to  dinner,  and  this  after  he  was  eighty  years 
of  age*  on  horseback.  This  was  a  constant  obligation  on  the  clergy  and 
the  people  to  be  mindful  of  their  duty.  And  four  times  in  every  year 
ht  made  a  general  visitation,  inquiring  into  the  behaviour  and  conduct 
of  all  the  parishioners,  and  exhorting  them  to  the  practice  of  religion 
md  virtue:  and  at  his  annual  convocations  he  delivered  his  charges 
with  the  divine  pathos,  grace,  and  dignity  of  an  inspired  apostle. 

**  He  was  so  great  a  friend  to  toleration,  that  the  papists  who  resided 
in  the  island  loved  and  esteemed  him,  and  not  unfrequently  attended  his 
sermons  and  his  prayers.  The  dissenters,  too,  attended  even  the  Com- 
mnnion  Service,  as  he  had  allowed  them  a  liberty  to  sit  or  stand  ;  which 
however  they  did  not  make  use  of,  but  behaved  in  the  same  manner 
with  those  of  the  Established  Church.  A  few  Quakers,  who  resided  on 
the  island,  loved  and  respected  him. 

"  He  was  so  fond  of  his  flock,  and  so  attached  to  his  diocese,  that  no 
temptations  conld  seduce  him  from  their  service,  no  offers  could  remove 
liim. 

'*  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Queen  Anne  would  have  given  him 
an  English  bishopric ;  King  George  the  First  made  him  the  same  offer; 
and,  in  the  year  1735,  Queen  Caroline  was  very  desirous  of  keeping^ 
him  in  England ;  but  though  he  was  much  bound  to  her  Majesty's 
goodness,  he  would  not  be  persuaded.  One  day,  as  he  was  coming  to 
pay  hb  usual  duty  to  the  Queen,  when  she  had  several  prelates  with 
her,  she  turned  round  to  her  levee,  and  said, '  See  here,  my  Lords,  is  a 
Bishop  who  does  not  come  for  a  translation.'  'No,  indeed,  please  your 
Majesty,'  said  our  good  Bishop, '  I  will  not  leave  my  wife  in  my  old 
age  because  she  is  poor.' 

"  He  never  interfered  in  temporal  or  political  concerns,  unless  when 
called  upon  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  to  serve  them  on  particular 
oceasions.  The  whole  conduct  and  every  action  of  his  life  showed  him 
to  be  no  otherwise  a  man  of  this  world,  than  as  a  minister  to  do  good 
la  his  fellow-creatures  while  living  in  it ;  and  the  people  of  the  island 
were  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  his  receiving  a  larger  portion  of  God's 
hleasing,  that  they  seldom  began  harvest  till  he  did ;  and  if  he  passed 
along  by  the  field,  they  would  leave  their  work  to  ask  his  blessing, 
aaaured  that  that  day  would  be  propitious.  Nor  was  this  opinion  con- 
fined to  the  obscure  comer  of  the  world  where  he  resided :  in  Warring- 
ton*  nay  in  London,  there  are  those  now  living  who  can  remember 
crowds  of  people  flocking  round  him  with  the  cry  of  *'  Bless  me  too,  my 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Bishop  Wilson  seems  to  have 
taken  the  same  view  of  the  episcopal  office  as  Francis  de 
Sales.     In  both  we  find  the  same  pastoral  care  of  the  laity,  the 

'  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell.    Bishop  Wilson's  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  199,  ftc 
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same  indefatigable  zeal  in  visitation,  in  preaching,  and  in  perfe 
sonal  works  of  charity,  and  the  same  attachment  to  his  diocese,  te- 
Bishop  Wilson  did  not  confine  himself  to  administration  znf^ja 
the  government  of  the  clergy.  He  showed  an  active  and  pertrt 
sonal  solicitude  in  every  thing  that  concerned  the  people.  Thos,!:  i 
when  a  criminal  was  condemned  and  executed  in  lus  diocese  for  Hpif 
very  cruel  murder*,  the  Bishop  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  hi8k.4 
clergy,  the  very  first  paragraph  of  which  shows  how  strongly  hej 
felt  that  his  office  involved  the  supreme  pastoral  care  of  the] 
people.     It  is  as  follows : —  |  ] 

*<  We  having  at  this  time  a  moarnful  instance  before  us  of  an  un- 
happy man  under  the  righteous  sentence  of  condemnation  for  the  dread- 
ful sin  of  murder,  attended  with  uncommon  circumstances  of  the  moit 
barharous  cruelty,  let  us  consider,  I  beseech  you,  what  God  will  expect 
especially  of  us  his  ministers  upon  this  occasion ;  what  good  we  may 
prohahly  do,  and  what  future  evils  we  may  hope,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  to  prevent,  hy  plainly  and  afiectionately  laying  before  our  people 
the  true  causes  which  lead  to  such  dreadful  sins." 

And  then  the  Bishop  goes  on  to  point  out  and  enforce  various 
matters  most  apposite  and  >^luable,  and  ends  with  a  prayer  for 
the  prisoner  under  sentence,  which  he  desires  may  be  read  in 
every  church  in  the  diocese.  Thus  he  adopted  means  to  direct 
what  is  called  public  opinion  into  the  right  channel,  exerting  at 
the  same  time  his  paternal  solicitude  for  the  unhappy  criminal  bjr 
calling  for  the  prayers  of  the  Church  on  his  behalf.  He  did  not 
stand  aloof,  as  though  this  were  a  matter  only  concerning  the 
civil  government,  because  he  felt  that  every  thing  that  related  to 
the  moral  condition  and  discipline  of  the  people  was  properiy 
within  the  sphere  of  the  bishop''s  duty.  On  another  similar 
occasion  the  Bishop  not  only  wrote  to  his  clergy,  and  ordered 
prayers  in  all  the  churches  for  the  condemned  prisoners,  but  he 
himself  from  the  pulpit  called  on  the  people  to  join  him  in  prayer 
for  those  miserable  men,  concluding  with  a  most  impressive 
exhortation.  He  felt  that  all  the  people  were  his  children,  and 
required  liis  immediate,  direct,  and  personal  care.  He  was  the 
bishop  not  of  the  clergy  only,  but  of  all  the  people, — ^tlieir 
supreme  pastor,,  their  fiiend  and  their  father. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  another  great  prelate, 
differing  much  from  Francis  de  Sales  and  from  Bishop  Wilson, 
and  combining  the  qualities  of  an  apostolic  bishop  with  those  of  a 
courtier  and  a  statesman ;  namely,  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Gam- 
Imy.    His  defect  was,  that  he  valued  greatness  and  power,  and 

'  lb.  p.  184,  185. 
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$^  applause  of  the  world,  too  liighly.  He  was  indeed  well  qua- 
ked for  ambition.  He  was  clothed  with  all  the  grace  and  J^ril^ 
4incy  of  the  most  magnificent  court  in  the  world ;  he  was  witty, 
Iccomplished,  splendid,  and  majestic.  These  things  were  a  snare 
|d  him,  and  yet  he  understood  and  thoroughly  realized  the  epis- 
bpal  character.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  his  life,  and 
lipecially  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  he  was  rendered  a 
h^at  bishop  by  the  influence  of  his  office,  the  spirit  of  which  he 
ndoubtedly  studied  and  understood  in  all  its  details. 

The  excellent  and  admirable  Duke  de  St.  Simon  has  given  ua 
i  delineation  of  Fenelon  with  all  the  richness  and  breadth  of 
Mdouring,  and  reality  of  a  grand  full-length  portrait  by  Van- 
Ijke  or  Kubens.  We  will  not  attempt  to  translate  the  first  part 
It  least  of  this  master-piece  of  biographical  writing,  which  is  not 
Mrpa^d  by  any  thing  in  Lord  Clarendon,  but  faithfully  present 
m  to  the  reader. 

*^  Ce^  prelat  etait  un  grand  homme  maigre,  bien  fait,  pftle,  avec  un 
|fand  nez,  des  yeux  dont  le  feu  et  I'esprit  sortaient  corome  un  torrent, 
St  une  physionomie  telle  que  je  n*en  ai  point  vu  qui  y  ressemblat  et  qui 
He  6e  pouvait  oublier  quand  on  ne  I'aurait  vue  qu*unc  fois.  Elle 
nssemblait  tout,  et  lea  contraires  n'y  combattaient  point.  Elle  avaxt  de 
la  gravity  et  de  la  galanterie,  du  serieux  et  de  la  gaiete ;  elle  sentait 
Cgidement  le  docteur,  Tev^que  et  le  grand  seigneur ;  ce  qui  y  surnageait 
ifaiai  que  dans  tonte  sa  personne,  c'etait  la  finesse,  Tesprit,  les  graces,  la 
d^eence,  et  surtout  la  noblesse.  II  fallait  effort  pour  cesser  de  le 
ngarder.  Tous  ses  portraits  sont  parlants,  sans  toutefois  avoir  pu 
■ttraper  la  justesse  et  rharmonie  qui  frappait  dans  Toriginal,  et  la 
cKlicatesse  de  chaque  caractdre  que  ce  visage  rassemblait.  Ses  mani^rea 
f  r^pondaient  dans  la  m^me  proportion,  avec  une  aisance  qui  en 
donnait  aux  autres,  et  cet  air  et  ce  bon  goiit  qu'on  ne  tient  que  de 
Tusage  de  la  meilleure  compagnie  et  du  grand  monde,  qui  se  trouvait 
rfcpandu  de  soi-m^me  dans  toutes  ces  conversations,  avec  cela  une 
Eloquence  naturelle,  douce,  lleurie ;  une  politesse  insinuante,  mais 
Doble  et  proportionnee ;  Elocution  facile,  nette,  agreable;  un  air  de 
ciarte  et  de  nettete  pour  se  faire  entendre  dans  les  mati^res  les  plus 
embarassees  et  les  plus  dures ;  avec  cela  un  homme  qui  ne  voulait 
jamais  avoir  plus  d*esprit  que  ceux  a  qui  il  parlait,  qui  se  mettait  a  la 
portee  de  chacun  sans  le  faire  jamais  sentir,  qui  les  mettait  a  Taise, 
et  qui  semblait  enchanter,  de  fa^on  qu'on  ne  pouvait  le  quitter,  ni  s'en 
difendre,  ni  ne  pas  chercher  a  le  retrouver.  C*est  ce  talent  si  rare,  et 
qu'il  avait  au  dernier  degre,  qui  lui  tint  tous  ses  amis  si  entierement 
attaches  toute  sa  vie,  malgre  sa  chute,  et  qui,  dans  leur  dispersion,  les 
leunissait  pour  se  parler  de  lui,  pour  le  regretter,  pour  le  desirer,  pour 
•e  tenir  de  plus  en  plus  a  lui^  comroe  les  Juifs  a  Jerusalem,  et  soupirer 
apr^s  son  retour  et  Tesperer  toujour^,  comme  ce  malheureux  peuple 

'  St.  Simon  I  Mfmoires,  totii.  xxii.  p.  185,  &c» 


pirtv.  Til,. h„, ,'.;;. ■■■■""":'■■"" 

™  'Jiofougl,   knowledge  of  thll 
e«t»ordinar,-.p|e„d^''"'<'P'«=' 

•toided:  ht  ran  .fcr^,  ,  '  "''° 
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roof  for  months  tc^ther,  and  until  their  perfect  recovery,  watching  liko 
a  true  pastor  over  the  weal  of  their  souls,  with  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  enabled  him  to  gain  them  over,  and  induced  many  others 
to  address  themselves  to  hira,  not  refusing  himself  to  the  meanest  per- 
son in  the  hospitals  who  wished  to  see  him,  and  whom  he  would  attend 
to  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  he  was  not  less  solicitous  for  their 
corporeal  relief.  Broth,  nourishment,  consolations  in  times  of  sorrow, 
and  very  frequently  remedies,  came  in  abundance  from  his  palace ;  and 
notwithstanding  this  number  of  things,  an  inconceivable  degree  of  care 
that  every  thing  might  be  of  the  best  quality.  He  himself  presided  at 
the  most  important  medical  consultations.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  a 
degree  he  became  the  idol  of  the  army,  and  how  loudly  his  name  echoed 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  court." 

Fenelon  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  touching 
his  office,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  above.  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  pastoral  character  of  that 
office,  and  of  the  supreme  cure  of  souls  which  essentially  belongs 
to  it.  He  was  accordingly  not  satisfied  with  general  superintend- 
ence, covemment,  and  direction,  but  he  maintained  a  personal 
care  of  the  people,  and  intercourse  with  them.  Thus  we  shall  see 
that  he  attached  great  importance  to  visitation,  and  to  paternal 
intercourse  with  the  people  in  every  village,  and  that  tnough  a 
great  personage,  he  did  not  keep  his  clergy  at  a  distance. 

"  His  chanties,  his  episcopal  visitations  repeated  several  times  in  the 
year,  and  which  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  part  of  his 
diocese,  the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  his  government,  his  frequent 
preaching  in  the  city  and  in  the  villages,  his  facility  of  access,  his  hu- 
manity with  the  small,  his  politeness  with  others,  and  his  natural  graces, 
which  increased  the  value  of  all  that  he  did  and  said,  made  the  people 
adore  him ;  and  the  clergy,  of  whom  he  declared  himself  to  be  the 
brother  and  the  father,  all  carried  him  in  their  hearts.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  art  and  desire  to  please,  and  to  please  so  generally,  there  was 
nothing  mean,  nor  common,  nor  affected,  nor  out  of  place  ;  and  every 
thing  was  according  to  the  most  exquisite  fitness.  He  was  easily  ap- 
proached, and  he  despatched  business  with  promptness  and  the  utmost 
disinterestedness.  One  spirit,  inspired  by  his  own,  prevailed  among  all 
who  were  employed  under  him  in  that  great  diocese ;  never  was  there 
any  scandal  nor  any  thing  violent  done  against  any  one ;  and  every 
thing  in  him  and  belonging  to  him  was  regulated  by  the  most  perfect 
propriety." 

The  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  to  his  clergy  Is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  canon  law.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  decree  of  Gratian  these  words  of  St.  Jerome.     '*  Esto  sub- 

jectus  Pontifici  tuo,  et  quasi  anima;  parentem  suscipe, 

Sed   episcq)!  sacmUftes  se  e$9e  noverint,  non  d<m%no$,  honorent 
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elericos  quasi  clericos,  ut  et  ipeis  a  clerids  quasi  e[HSCopis  honor 
deferatur.  Scitum  est  illud  oratoris  Domitii :  Cor  ^o  te,  inqnh; 
habeam  ut  principem,  cum  tu  me  non  habeas  nt  seoatorem! 
Quod  Aaron  et  filios  ejus,  hoc  episcopum  et  presbvteros  esse  ih)?9- 
rimus '/''  And  ap;a]n  the  council  of  Carthage  says,  '*  episcopum  nm 
dominum^  sed  coHegam  presbyterorum  cognoscat  \'"  And  again  the 
same  council  says,  ''  Episcopus  in  ecclesia  et  in  consessu  presbjfte- 
ronim  sublimior  sedeat.  Intra  domum  vero  coUegam  seprmjU- 
rorum  esse  cognoscat  \'"  It  is  indeed  most  pernicious  for  a  bishop 
to  act  as  if  he  were  a  lord  over  his  clergy  and  not  their  colleague, 
a  lord  and  not  a  priest.  But  let  us  see  how  Fenelon  mana^ 
the  business  of  his  diocese. 

"  His  mornings  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  business  of  his  dio- 
cese. As  his  genius  was  elevated  and  penetrating,  and  his  residence 
constant,  and  as  no  day  passed  without  his  settling  whatever  affidn 
presented  themselves,  this  was  every  day  a  brief  and  light  occupation.** 

That  great  churchman  knew  that  the  mind  of  a  bishop  should 
not  be  engrossed  with  the  business  of  administration,  of  whidi 
the  greater  part  may  by  activity  and  method  be  despatched 
speedily,  or  left,  under  proper  superintendence,  to  the  bishop^s 
officers.  No  doubt  the  affairs  of  his  extensive  diocese  might 
have  taken  up  the  greater  portion  of  every  day,  but  this  would 
have  interfered  with  his  pastoral  functions,  his  study,  and  his 
devotions,  and  made  him  almost  inaccessible  to  his  clergy  ajod 
people  over  whom  he  would  have  had  little  or  no  influence.  How 
did  the  archbishop  spend  the  remainder  of  his  day  after  the  hours 
of  business  ? 

"  He  afterwards  received  those  who  wished  to  see  him  ;  then  he  said 
mass,  and  he  was  not  long  in  doing  so.  It  was  always  in  his  own 
chapel,  excepting  on  the  days  on  which  he  officiated  episcopally,  or 
when  some  particular  reason  made  him  perform  divine  service  else- 
where. On  his  return  he  dined  with  the  company,  which  was  always 
numerous  ;  ate  little,  and  not  solidly,  but  sat  long  at  table  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  charmed  them  with  the  ease,  the  variety,  and  the  natural 
tone  and  the  cheerfulness  of  his  conversation,  but  without  ever  descend- 
ing to  any  thing  not  worthy  of  a  bishop  and  a  grand  seigneur,  Atta 
rising  from  table  he  remained  but  a  short  time  with  his  guests.  He  had 
accustomed  them  to  live  in  his  house  without  constraint,  and  to  give 
himself  none  for  them.  He  then  went  into  his  study,  and  worked  some 
hours ;  prolonging  his  labours  if  the  weather  was  bad,  and  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  elsewhere.*' 

'  Cap.  vii.     Esto  subjectus,  dist.  xcv. 
'lb.  cap.  viii.     EpUcopus  in  qtiolihet, 

'  lb.  cap.  z.  Episcopus  in  Ecclesia.  And  so  the  same  council  forbids  a  bisbop  lo 
allow  a  priest  to  remain  standing  while  he  himself  is  seated.    lb.  cap.  ix. 
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Fenelon  knew  that  there  should  be  in  the  bishop  nothing 
harsh,  nor  repulsive,  nor  pedantic,  nor  pompous',  no  official  stii^ 
neas,  nor  any  want  of  that  excellent  polish  which  results  from 
benevolence.  Christian  charity,  and  humility,  mingled  with  the 
^Egnity  of  highmindedness  and  refinement.  He  was  hospitable 
as  St.  Paul  requires  that  a  bishop  should  be' ;  but  his  hospitality 
was  that  of  a  prelate  and  a  person  of  the  highest  station  and 
breeding.  It  had  all  the  amenity  of  the  best  and  most  polished 
society, — and  at  the  same  time  the  strict  correctness  and  the 
scrupolous  morality  of  a  conscientious  and  irreproachable  eccle- 
siastic* 

"  On  quitting  his  study  he  used  to  pay  visits  or  walk  out  of  town. 
He  was  very  fond  of  that  kind  of  exercise,  and  liked  to  prolong  it ; 
and  if  there  were  none  of  those  whom  he  lodged,  or  some  distinguished 
person  with  him,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  vicar-general  or  some  other 
ecclesiastic,  and  conversed  with  them  about  the  diocese  and  about 
matters  of  piety  or  learning.  He  passed  his  evenings  with  the  guests 
who  lived  in  his  house,  supped  with  the  principal  officers  when  troops 
were  passing  through,  and  then  his  table  was  served  as  at  dinner.  He 
ate  still  less  than  at  dinner,  and  went  to  bed  before  midnight.  Although 
■his  table  was  handsome  and  delicate,  and  every  thing  about  him  was 
according  to  the  condition  of  a  grand  seigneur^  there  was  nothing 
which  did  not  savour  of  episcopacy,  and  the  most  scrupulous  rule 
amidst  the  politest  and  mildest  freedom.  He  was  himself  an  ever- 
present  example,  but  one  which  it  was  impossible  to  reach.  He  was 
.ever  a  true  prelate,  ever  a  grand  seigneur^  and  ever  the  author  of 
Telemachus.  Never  did  he  utter  a  word  regarding  the  court,  or  poli- 
tics, whatever  it  was,  which  could  be  found  fault  with,  nor  which 
savoured  in  the  slightest  degree  of  meanness,  regrets,  or  flattery,  and 
never  any  thing  which  could  even  hint  what  he  had  been  nor  what  he 
might  still  become.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  great  engagements  there 
was  the  utmost  order  in  his  domestic  affiiirs,  and  the  greatest  discipline 
in  the  whole  diocese  ;  but  without  littleness,  without  pedantry,  and 
without  any  one  ever  having  been  importuned  about  doctrine." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  account  of  the  great  Archbishop  of 
Gambray  without  admiring  the  high  standard  by  which  he  re- 

gulated  his  episcopal  life.  He  had  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
ensive  idea  of  the  bishop'^s  office  and  duties.  He  did  not  look 
on  the  bishop  as  a  governor  of  the  clergy,  nor  as  an  administrator 
.of  property  only.     He  considered  the  bishop  according  to  the 

'  In  the  Decree  of  Gratian  a  bishop  is  required  to  be,  among  other  qualifications, 
humilis,  ajfapUiMt  miserieors,    Dist.  xxili.  cap.  ii. 

*  1  Timothy  iii.  2.     And  in  the  Decree  of  Gratian,  Gregory  the  Great,  dist.  Ixxxv., 

held  the  Archdeacon  Florentinus  unfit  to  become  a  bishop,  because  "  accepimus 

it^  eum  tenaeem  exUtere  ut  in  domo  ejus  cunicus  ad  charitatem  nunquam  introeatJ'*  He 
iraa  a  oiean^  shabby  man,  whote  house  was  never  open  to  a  friend. 
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principles  of  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  law,  as  the  supreme 
pastor  with  cure  of  souls  of  the  whole  diocese,  and  in  one  senses 
of  the  whole  univei'sal  Church, — the  father  of  his  people, — the 
successor  of  the  apostles, — the  necessary  imitator  of  their 
pastoral  solicitude,  and  Christ^s  representative  on  earth.  Thos 
no  one  was  so  humble  as  to  be  below  his  affectionate  care, — and 
no  one  so  great  as  to  be  above  his  apostolical  authority  and  in- 
fluence. To  all  he  was  accessible,  to  all  a  friend,  to  sH  equally  a 
father.  In  the  city,  great  nobles  and  commanders  of  armiei 
courted  his  approbation ;  in  the  villages  and  the  remote  parte  of 
his  diocese,  the  poor  flocked  to  see  him,  to  receive  his  bleseiitt 
and  hear  his  instructions.  He  was  essentiallv  the  bishop  of  mi 
laity  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy ;  and 
to  the  clergy  he  was  a  brother  and  a  colleague,  as  well  ae  a 
spiritual  father  and  governor.  What  may  not  be  done  by  such  a 
bishop ! 

The  contemplation  of  Francis  de  Sales,  of  Bishop  Wilson, 
and  of  Archbishop  Fenelon,  suggests  to  the  mind  of  an  Engliek 
churchman  matters  of  profound  importance,  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  discipline  in  this  country,  so  far  as  it  regarde 
the  great  body  of  the  laity.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  revival  of  that  disci- 
pline. How  far  it  may  be  possible  gradually  to  carry  it  we 
cannot  determine;  but  it  is  evident  where  this  great  work  of 
restoration  must  begin.  It  must  begin  from  the  exercise  of 
the  direct  influence  of  the  pastoral  office  of  the  bishop  over 
the  laity.  It  must  begin  by  the  bishop,  as  the  successor  of 
the  apostles,  exerting  that  kind  of  immediate  personal  influ- 
ence and  authority  over  the  laity  of  all  classes,  which  is  so 
beautifully  shown  in  the  lives  of  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  Wibon, 
and  Fenelon.  The  bishop  must  assume,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  moral  and  religious  government  and 
discipline  of  the  people ;  not  merely  by  supenntendence  and 
direction  of  the  clergy,  but  in  his  own  person — directly — ^imme- 
diately,— by  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  as  their  spiritual 
judge  and  adviser,  by  his  presence  in  each  parish,  by  teaching, 
by  the  frequent  administration  of  divine  service  in  all  parts  of 
his  diocese,  and  by  preaching,  not  only  in  towns,  but  in  obscure 
villages,  not  only  to  the  rich  and  educated,  but  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant.  His  visitation  must  be  the  great  tribunal  of  morals  for 
those  purposes  which  no  laws  and  no  magistrates  can  accomplish. 
The  whole  population  must  look  forward  to  the  bishop^s  visitation 
as  a  great  festivity,  as  a  joyful  event,  as  the  coming  of  their 
spiritual  father  to  instruct  them,  to  bless  them,  to  heal  their  dis- 
sensions, and  to  exercise  over  them  a  paternal  censorship  and 
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solicitude.  The  people  will  be  easily  accustomed  to  feel  and 
realize  the  episcopal  office.  They  will  soon  learn  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  which  they  will  derive  therefrom.  There  is  now  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men,  who  stand  away 
from  the  turmoil  of  party  and  the  struggles  of  commercial  specur 
lation,  that  some  new  element  of  government  is  needed  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  mean  ambition  and  covetousness,  which  threatens 
to  overwhelm  all  honour  and  justice  in  this  nation.  If,  indeed, 
wealth  and  industry  constitute  happiness  and  greatness,  then  is 
this  country  happy  and  great ;  but  of  all  servitudes,  that  is  the 
most  miserable  which  renders  man  a  mere  instrument  for  the  ao- 
eomulation  of  treasure.  Such  is  the  condition,  not  of  the  working 
population  alone,  who  can  barely  support  life  by  incessant  toil^ 
which  without  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  render  life  a 
burthen,  but  of  thousands  who  think  themselves  powerful  and 
fortunate,  whose  souls  are  bowed  down  to  the  abject  worship  of 
riches,  until  they  even  sacrifice  their  lives,  after  destroying  their 
consciences,  to  obtain  the  means  of  gratifying  unbounded  luxurji 
and  insatiable  love  of  ostentatious  power.  In  the  midst  of  this 
oeoeral  demoralization,  which  daily  shows  itself  in  folly,  excess, 
baseness,  and  crime,  and  more  or  less  afiects  every  class  of  the 
ecunmunity,  the  moral  discipline  of  the  Church  is  the  gi'eat 
remedy  to  which  honest  men  look  with  anxiety  and  hope.  They 
look  to  the  Divine  institution  of  the  episcopal  office  and  polity  as 
the  means  of  reviving  justice,  honour,  and  religion,  which  no 
laws,  no  magistrate,  and  no  systems  of  national  education  can  do. 
In  that  office  there  is  a  latent  force,  which  only  requires  to  be 
called  forth,  fully  sufficient  for  this  magnificent  task  of  reforma- 
tion. It  is  the  great  talisman  of  the  Ghurch''s  power,  the  great 
secret  of  spiritual  government,  without  which  ecclesiastical  polity 
becomes  a  mere  form  of  administration  and  outward  discipline. 
But  the  fflorious  institution  of  apostolical  authority  cannot  shine 
forth  in  all  its  splendour  until  it  is  fully  understood  and  appreciated. 
Its  true  spirit  and  extent  must  first  be  realized  by  proiound  and 
enlarged  study  of  principles  drawn  from  the  public  law  of  ths 
Church.  Then  nothing  more  will  be  required  than  to  substitute 
those  principles  for  the  routine  of  modem  practice  and  the  preju- 
dices of  moaem  society. 
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Art.  11.-7%^  Theogony  of  the  Hindoos;  tcith  their  ijfiUm  af 
Philosophy  and  Vosmogony.  An  Essay.  By  Count  M, 
i3joRXSTJRRNA,  AtUhor  of  "  The  British  Empire  in  the  Ead!" 
London:  Murray. 

TiiK  religion  of  the  Hindus  has  been  the  subject  of  much  ftUe 
illustration  aud  of  much  profound  research,  but  of  those  writes 
who  have  engaged  in  the  mquiry,  few  liave  prosecuted  it  in  all  its 
extent,  or  upon  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  plan,  and  many  have 
been  misled  by  partial  and  imperfect  information,  by  enthusiastic 
and  misplaced  admiration,  or  by  interested  and  malignant  prejo- 
dices.     We  have  consequently  yet  to  learn,  if  not  what  the  ret 
gion  of  the  Hindus  actually  is,  yet  what  it  was,  when,  accordios 
to  Creuzer,  ''  its  naive  and  sublime  forms,  its  simple  and  profoaod 
conceptions,  its  bold  and  extensive  system,  constituted  the  foiUH 
dation  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the  dogmas  and  religious 
symbols  of  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.**^ 

In  the  first  contemplation  of  a  subject  of  this  vast  and  interesting 
nature,  we  are  liable  to  be  distracted  by  the  novelty  and  number 
of  details  yet  indistinct,  and  behold  them  through  a  mist  in  which 
the  most  prominent  particulars  are  alone  discernible ;  and  when 
they  are  magnified  beyond  their  due  dimensions,  displaced  from 
their  proper  positions,  and  distorted  in  their  relative  bearings  and 
proportions.  It  is  only  as  time  advances  and  the  vapours  clear 
away,  that  the  several  parts  are  reduced  to  their  natural  size  and 
shape,  and  are  capable  of  combination  as  a  regular  and  coherent 
whole. 

It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  the  ardour  of  inquiry  can  be 
taught  to  await  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  veil  which 
clouds  the  first  glimmerings  of  truth.  Strongly  impressed  by  tte 
exaggerated  outline  of  what  is  dimly  visible,  a  ready  belief  is 
entertained  that  all  is  fully  and  distinctly  beheld,  and  particulars 
are  generalised  and  systems  are  compounded  long  before  the 
materials  have  been  adequately  collected  or  suitably  prepared; 
the  fabric  presently  falls  to  pieces,  but  the  result  affords  no  in- 
struction, and  speculation  is  speedily  "  at  its  idle  work  again.^ 

The  history  of  the  researches  of  European  orientalists  regarding 
the  Hindu  religion,  remarkably  illustrates  this  tendency  to  hasty 
and  premature  conclusions.  When  the  pretensions  of  the  Hindus 
to  high  antiquity,  and  their  supposed  possession  of  written  autho- 
rities much  more  ancient  than  the  Pentateuch,  were  first  made 
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known,  they  found  a  ready  acceptance  witii  those  who  were  in- 
credulous of  the  credibilities  of  Scripture,  and  were  confidently 
wielded  as  weapons  fatal  to  the  veracity  of  the  inspired  record. 
Farther  acquaintance  with  them  revealed  their  true  character, 
and  proved  them  to  be  either  astronomical  computations  based 
on  aisita  only  partially  true,  or  mythological  fictions,  having  but 
an  imperfect  and  erroneous  connexion  with  actual  chronology. 
Opinion,  indeed,  then  became  liable  to  a  violent  reaction,  and  the 
whole  Hindu  system  was  affirmed  to  be  but  a  few  centuries  re- 
mote. T\iQ  juste  milieu  has  not  yet  been  agreed  upon ;  and  not- 
wiUistanding  that  great  names  are  enrolled  on  either  part,  the 
antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  astronomy  of  the  Hindus,  the 
basis  of  their  whole  scheme  of  chronology,  have  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

In  like  manner,  our  first  impressions  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Hindus  were  strong  in  favour  of  its  remote  date,  and  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  superstitions  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  Sir  William  Jones  found  obvious  analogies  between 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and  India ;  Paolino  and  Wilford 
followed  in  the  same  track ;  and  both  the  author  of  the  *'  Reli- 
gions de  TAntiquit^^^  and  his  translator  andannotator,  intimate  a 
perfect  conviction  of  both  the  antiquity  and  affinity  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  Hindu  mythology  with  those  of  Egypt  and  of 
Greece.  Although,  however,  these  assertions  may  be  admitted  in  a 
general  sense,  yet  it  is  now  certain  that  the  points  of  resemblance 
upon  which  greatest  stress  has  been  laid  are  in  many  instances 
fiulacious,  and  that  much  which  is  incontestably  of  comparatively 
recent  date  has  been  so  blended  and  confounded  with  what  is  pro- 
bably old,  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  them.  The 
Puranas,  which  furnish  many  of  the  most  characteristic  legends 
of  Hinduism  as  it  is,  and  which  were  long  spoken  of  as  authorities 
whose  origin  was  lost  in  the  depth  of  ages,  are  now,  thanks  to  the 
industry  of  M.  fiumouf  and  Prof.  Wilson,  presented  to  us  in  their 
true  character,  and  the  Bhagavat  and  Vishnu  Puranas  are  shown 
to  be  compilations,  of  which  the  latter  cannot  be  older  than  the 
tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  while  the  former  is  as  late  as 
the  twelfth.  That  they  embody  traditions  of  a  much  greater 
antiquity  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  even  of  them  how  much  is  to 
be  regarded  as  archaic  is  yet  to  be  determined.  In  the  mean 
time,  some  of  the  most  fundamental  dogmas  have  been  rudely 
assailed,  and  it  has  been  denied  that  the  indication  of  the  triad 
of  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  as  the  personified  creative, 
preserving,  and  destroying  powers  of  one  supreme  god,  can  be 
tniced  in  the  primitive  doctrines  of  the  Brahmans.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  worship  of  Siva, 
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especially  as  le  grand  synnhole  de  la  TriniW  ^  a  fait  U  tour  A 
monde  comme  celui  du  Phallus  ou  Lingam^  derives  no  countenanoe 
from  the  ritual  of  the  Vedas,  and  is  consequently  no  part  of  the 

Erimary  and  unadulterated  scheme  of  Hinduism.  The  periods  to 
e  ascribed  to  these  hitherto  considered  essential  and  primiti?d 
articles  of  the  old  Hindu  faith  are  subjects  for  further  investiga- 
tion ;  and  there  are  various  other  debateable  matters  which  Buffi« 
ciently  show,  that  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  fog, — that  we  ha?e 
much  still  to  learn  before  we  can  presume  to  assign  to  the  mytho- 
logical fictions  of  the  Hindus  the  order  they  should  follow  in  the 
development  of  the  Hindu  religion,  the  place  which  they  are 
entitled  to  occupy  in  the  history  of  the  religions  of  mankind. 

The  work  which  has  suggested  these  remarks,  ^'  The  Theoffoiqf 
of  the  Hindoos,^^  by  Count  M.  Bjomstjema,  is  not  calculatec^  we 
fear,  to  dissipate  our  perplexities,  or  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
true  history  and  real  character  of  that  which  it  professes  to  de- 
scribe. The  noble  author  deserves  every  possible  commendation 
for  so  laudable  an  employment  of  his  time  and  talents,  and  f(ff 
patriotic  anxiety  to  conmiunicate  to  his  countrymen  in  Sweden  a 
share  of  that  acquaintance  with  India,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
which  is  80  perse vcringly  sought  for  and  so  successfully  attained 
in  Germany  and  France.  Unfortunately  his  purposes  are  better 
entitled  to  commendation  than  their  execution.  The  Count  is  a 
statesman  and  a  politician :  he  is  not  an  orientalist  nor  an  anti- 
quarian. In  his  ''  History  of  India,^^  a  work  published  some  time 
ago,  he  is  most  at  home  in  statistical  details,  and  his  work  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  for  particulars  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  financial  and  military 
resources  of  their  dominions.  When  he  is  among  the  people  and 
princes  of  India  he  is  in  an  unknown  world,  and  hits  upon  extra- 
ordinary discoveries.  As  one  instance  of  this,  we  may  notice  hia 
proof  of  an  affinity  between  the  swarthy  races  of  India  and  the 
blue-eyed  warriors  of  Scandinavia, — a  discovery  to  which  he 
reverts  in  his  Theogony.  The  proof  is  the  name  of  Uddin,  or 
Odin,  borne,  as  he  affirms,  by  a  dynasty  of  kings  of  Delhi.  He 
is  apparently  unaware  that  ud-din  is  only  part  of  a  title  very  com- 
monly assumed  by  Mohammedun  sovereigns,  impljdng  their  devo- 
tion to  the  religion^  alrdin^  of  their  prophet;  as  Ghias-ad-din, 
Sheras-ad-din,  the  defender — the  sun — of  the  faith,  and  the  like, 
and  no  more  of  kin  to  the  Hindus  than  to  the  Scandinavians,  to 
Odin  than  to  Brahma,  to  the  language  of  the  Edda  tlian  to  that 
of  the  Vedas,  unless  it  could  be  established  that  both  were  but 
transcripts  of  the  Koran. 

The  whole  title  of  the  present  work  is,  '*  The  Theogony  of  the 
Hindoos,  with  their  systems  of  Philosophy  and  Cosmogony :  as 
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Ettay  i'^  the  latter  qualification  is  intended  apparently  to  qualify 
ssqpectation,  and  prepare  us  for  a  conciseness  of  description  wholly 
diuyroportioned  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  subjects.  We 
baa  no  right  to  look  for  any  novelty  in  a  work  avowedly  made  up 
Brom  other  authorities,  but  we  had  hoped  that  the  compilation 
ivoold  have  supplied  a  want  which  still  prevails  even  in  English  lite* 
rmtiire, — a  general  but  comprehensive  account  of  the  whde  Hindu 
mtem,  compiled  from  the  authentic  materials  which  now  abound* 
W'e  have  not,  in  fact,  any  available  authority  to  which  to  apply 
[iromptly  and  commodiously  for  information  regarding  the  religion 
ind  institutions  of  India.  Moor'^s  "  Hindu  Pantheon^^  was  com- 
piled at  an  early  date,  almost  exclusively  from  the  first  volumes  of 
die  "  Asiatic  Researches  of  Bengal,'^  from  the  papers  of  Sir  Wm. 
Jones  and  Major  Wilford.  It  is  a  serviceable  work  as  far  as  it 
p)e8,  but  is  in  arrear  of  our  present  knowledge.  Ward^s 
'*'  Hindus^  is  liable  to  a  similar  objection,  and  is  also  exception- 
Me  as  attempting  too  much  with  inadequate  materials.  It  is 
rather  an  account  of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  than  of  the  Hindus  of 
[ndia,  and  is  often  deficient  in  candour  and  good  taste.  We  have 
itill  therefore  to  seek  for  a  competent  guide  to  a  knowledge  of 
bhe  Hindus,  and  we  shall  not  find  it  in  this  '^  Essay,"'  although,  in 
iddition  to  the  important  topics  specified  above,  it  comprises  a 
rauriety  of  others,  and  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  laws  and  institu- 
tioiiB  of  the  Hindus,  the  distinctions  of  caste,  the  chief  Uterary 
sompositions,  the  Buddhists  and  other  religious  divisions  of  the 
people,  the  Fire-worshippers,  Syro-Christians,  and  Mohammedans 
3f  IncUa.  The  accounts  are  necessarily  concise  and  meagre,  and 
fet  they  o&r  no  inconsiderable  number  of  unauthoriased  statements 
ind  palpable  mistakes. 

Tne  very  desultory  nature  of  Count  Bjomstjema's  descriptions 
renders  it  impossible  to  adopt  any  connected  and  methodical  exar 
oiination  of  Ins  work ;  we  snail  therefore  confine  our  observations 
bo  the  subjects  announced  in  the  title-page,  '^The  Theogony, 
Philosophy,  and  Cosmogony  of  the  Hindus."" 

Upon  ^e  first  of  these  topics,  notwithstanding  the  prominent 
[daoe  it  takes  in  the  designation  of  the  book,  little  or  nothing  is 
to  be  found.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  religion  of  the  Hindus 
18  it  ^)pears  in  the  Vedas,  is  ^^  a  monotheism  encompassed  by  or 
founded  on  a  Sabseistic  form;""  that  after  some  ten  or  eleven 
WDturies  a  new  commentator  of  the  Vedas,  Menu,  in  a  great 
measure  altered  the  contents  of  the  sacred  scripture,  and  that  the 
Brahmanical  religion  received  a  still  further  development  by  means 
df  the  Puranas,  which  bring  the  doctrine  from  the  principle  of  the 
Unity  to  that  of  the  Triad  or  Trimurthi,  or  rather  combine  the 
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principle  of  the  Triad  with  that  of  the  Unity.  ^  The  origin  of  the 
JBrahmanical  Trinity  is  conjectured  to  have  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  "  The  Vedas  represent  the  Almighty  as  creator, 
preserver,  and  destroyer,  and  in  the  last  character  in  respect  to 
the  four  great  periods  of  the  world,  or  Yugs,  which,  according  to 
the  Vedas,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  great  uni- 
versal destructions.  From  these  three  attributes  the  Puranas 
form  three  distinct  deities  under  the  names  of  Brahma  (the 
Creator),  Vishnu  (the  Preserver),  and  Siva  (the  Destroyer).'' 
Allusion  is  then  made  to  the  Avataras,  saints  or  incarnations  of 
Vishnu  and  Siva  upon  earth  in  a  human  form,  of  which  it  is 
stated  there  have  been  nine  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter; 
and  it  is  then  affirmed  that  the  Hindus  are  divided  into  three  sects, 
as  followers  of  Vedantism,  Vishnuism,  and  Sivism,  worshipping 
respectively  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  Brief  mention  is  made 
of  two  of  Vishnu^s  Avataras,  Kama  and  Krishna ;  and  Siva,  it  is 
said,  is  worshipped  under  ^'  two  symbolical  forms,^'  and  this  is  all 
that  we  have  upon  the  subject  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon ;  no  allu- 
sion  being  made  to  any  of  the  multitudinous  array  of  divinities, 
which  form  in  various  degrees  essential  parts  of  the  system,  nor 
to  their  origin,  history,  or  functions :  even  what  is  said  abounds 
with  misconception. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindus,  we  are  told,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Vedas,  is  "  a  monotheism  founded  upon  Saba^ism.**  Before  this 
can  be  admitted,  it  must  be  asked,  how  much  do  we  know  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Vedas !  and  how  far  does  that  knowledge  justify 
the  unqualified  assertion  that  they  teach  the  worship  of  one  god, 
distinguishable  as  a  trinity  by  his  attributes,  as  creator,  pre- 
server, and  destroyer  of  the  universe. 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  we  shall  look  in  vain  to  our 
author  for  a  reply,  tie  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the  Vedas  form  the 
basis  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  that  they  consist  of  four 
distinct  parts  or  books,  and  that  each  is  composed  of  three  divi- 
sions,— the  Mantra,  which  contains  hymns  and  prayers  to  the 
Almighty ;  the  second,  Brahmana,  which  consists  "  of  the  precepts 
of  religion  and  theological  arguments  ;*"  and  the  third,  which  is 
termed  Upanishad,  forming  "  an  abstract  of  the  other  two  C  that 
they  are  written  in  a  metaphorical  style,  are  not  clear,  and  are 
often  contradictory;  and  that  an  abridgment  of  them,  called 
Vedanta,  was  made  by  Vyasa  2000  years  before  Christ ;  that 
only  small  portions  have  been  translated  into  the  European  lan- 
guages; that  Colcbrooke^s  English  versions  are  most  to  be 
depended  upon ;  and  that  although  the  translated  portions  are  in- 
sufficient to  enable  one  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  actual 
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contents  of  the  doctrine  exhibited,  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
a  monotheism  encompassed  by  a  Sabseistic  form  or  founded 
npon  it. 

Although  reference  is  here  made  to  the  means  we  possess  of 
knowing  what  the  Vedas  contain,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  writer 
has  taken  much  trouble  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  them. 
The  manner  in  which  Golebrooke's  *'  versions  are  mentioned  is  a 
sufficient  justification  of  the  doubt.  Mr.  Colebrooke^s  '^  Essay  on 
the  Vedas,^^  first  published  in  the  *' Asiatic  Besearches,^^  and  since 
incorporated  in  his  '^  Miscellaneous  Essays,^^  is  not  a  mere  series 
of  translations :  it  is  a  general  description  of  the  Vedas,  an  ac- 
count of  their  origin,  arrangement,  composition,  and  doctrines, 
illustrated  by  occasional  translations,  forming  an  invaluable  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  but  necessarily  leaving  very 
much  to  be  determined  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Essay.  The 
want  is  still  very  imperfectly  supplied,  but  there  were  other  ma- 
terials within  his  reach,  which  might  have  enabled  the  Count  to 
have  been  more  precise  and  accurate  in  his  statements.  The  first 
book  of  the  Big-veda,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  the  late  learned 
and  estimable  Dr.  Brosen,  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  has  been  some  years  before  the  public,  and  the  text  and 
translation  of  the  ritual  portion  of  the  Sama-veda,  by  Mr.  Ste- 
Tenson  of  Bombay,  published  by  the  same  fund  in  conjunction 
with  the  Oriental  Text  Society,  had  preceded  the  "  Theogony  of 
the  Hindus^  long  enough  to  have  been  consulted  by  its  author, 
and  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  speaking  with  more 
hesitation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas,  and  with  more  reserve  of 
their  monotheism. 

The  specimens  we  have  now  within  our  reach  enable  us  to  con- 
eeive  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  character  of  the  practical^ 
which  is  no  doubt  the  archaic  form  of  the  Vedas.  This  consists 
not  of  a  uniform  and  systematic  body  of  writings,  composed  upon 
a  definite  plan,  and  for  a  single  and  determinate  purpose,  but  of 
a  number  of  separate  and  detached  hymns,  the  work  of  vaiious 
hands  and  of  evidently  different  periods, — the  spontaneous  effu- 
sions of  venerable  men,  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  beUef  and 
practices  of  their  time,  and  intended  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the 
use  of  their  own  families  and  disciples.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  these  canticles  were  scattered  among  the  people,  or  pre- 
served traditionally  in  different  households,  in  a  more  or  less 
isolated  state,  until  the  age  of  generalization  and  system  had 
arrived,  when  the  disjecta  membra  were  collected,  studied,  and 
taught,  and  schools  were  formed  for  their  preservation,  classifica- 
tion, and  use,  as  a  universal  and  popular  liturgy.  This  classifica- 
tion, according  to  our  author,  occurred  two  thousand  years  before 
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our  era,  but  upon  what  grounds  he  assigns  to  the  aggregation  of 
the  hymns  of  the  Vedas  such  an  antiquity  he  has  not  informed  vs. 
The  data  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  they  are  the  best 
we  yet  have,  carry  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  Vedas 
no  highe):  than  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christianity,  an 
antiquity  sufficiently  remote  when  the  progressive  and  accumnb- 
tive  character  of  the  materials  is  considered. 

Until  we  have  translations  of  the  entire  Vedas,  it  were  very 
unsafe  to  say  that  monotheism  is  no  part  of  their  primitiye 
doctrine.  As  far,  however,  as  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  the 
practical  part,  with  the  hymns  and  prayers  used  at  seasons  of 
actual  worship  and  adoration,  we  have  no  reason  to  credit  the 
assertion  that  they  are  addressed  '*  to  the  Almighty,'*^  or  that 
they  inculcate  "  Monotheism.'^  They  are  exclusively  polytheistic, 
addressed  principally,  though  not  solely,  to  Fire,  to  Indra  as  the 
deity  of  the  firmament,  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  to  the  dawn,  to 
night,  and  to  various  forms  of  divinities  of  a  vague  and  undefined 
character,  not  necessarily  connected  with  heavenly  phenomena, 
but  whose  offices  and  stations  are  not  satisfactorily  specified,  and 
are  even  unknown  to  the  Hindus  themselves.  The  religion  of 
the  Vedas  was  not  idolatry ;  it  had  neither  temples  nor  images. 
Its  shrines  were  the  halls  or  the  court-yards  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  worshippers,  and  its  rude  altars  blazed  with  burnt  oiTeringa 
to  elements,  whose  ideal  impersonations  or  presiding  spirits  were 
indeed  invoked  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  requested  to 
accept  the  oblations  either  for  themselves  or  for  the  gods 
universally,  but  who  were  never  typified  by  wood  or  stone,  or 
by  any  forms  more  real  than  the  shadowy  creations  of  super- 
stitious awe  and  reli^ous  veneration.  But  though  not  idola- 
trous, the  faith  was  polytheistic,  and  actual  adoration  was  divided 
among  a  very  considerable  number  and  variety  of  imaginary 
beings. 

Count  Bjomstjerna  afiirms  that  the  sacred  volume  begins  with 
these  words,  "  that  there  is  only  one  God,  Brahma,  omnipotent, 
eternal,  omnipresent,  the  great  soul  of  whom  all  other  eods  are 
but  parts.""  The  first  stanza  of  the  Big-veda  is  in  Rosen's 
version,  Agnim  (Ignem)  cclebro  antistitem,  sacrificii  divinum 
sacerdotem,  vocatorem,  thcsauris  ditissimun.  The  first  phrases 
of  the  Yajur  are,  "  I  cut  thee,  branch  of  the  Palasa  tree,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  rain.  I  make  thee  straight  (1).  Do  ye,  ye 
calves,  go  with  your  mothers,  to  pasture  (2).  May  the  resplendent 
sun  direct  you  to  what  is  best  for  you  (3)."  The  opening  verse 
of  the  Sama  Veda  is,  "  Come,  oh  Agni  (Fire),  to  the  banooet 
of  him  who  celebrates  thy  praise,  to  forward  his  oflenng. 
Herald   (of  the  gods)   sit  do>>Ti  on  the  sacred  grasB;'*  and 
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tbe  Atharva  b^ns,  ^'  May  the  rivers  water  the  sacrifice  and  the 
mnds  blow  over  it,  may  holy  hymns  secure  its  prosperity  as  I 
diler  oblation  with  flowing  butter.^^  Now,  none  of  these  are  at  all 
like  the  passaee  which  the  Count  has  cited  as  the  beginning  of 
the  sacred  volume,  and  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  either  a  dif- 
fiurent  work  must  have  opened  with  such  a  commencement,  or 
that  no  such  initiatory  passage  occurs.  He  has  not  specified  his 
mthority  for  the  passage.  It  is  no  doubt  a  genuine  citation,  but 
it  may  not  have  been  taken  from  a  very  authentic  source,  unless 
it  be  translated  from  some  other  original  than  that  which  is  here 
Hcribed  to  it ;  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  such  dogma  should  be 
bond  in  any  part  of  the  practical  portion  of  the  Vedas,  in  the 
liymns  and  prayers  which  were  dictated  by  the  Hindu  reh'gion  in 
la  most  pure,  simple,  and  primitive  condition. 

In  another  professed  citation  from  the  Vedas,  we  are  able  to 
liscover  the  authority  which  the  author  has  followed.  The 
Vedas,  he  says,  express  themselves  in  the  following  manner  : — • 
*  The  ansels  assembled  around  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and 
laked  ynm  submissiveness  who  he  himself  were ;  he  then  answered, 
Were  there  another  than  I,  I  should  describe  myself  through  him. 
[  have  been  from  eternity  and  shall  remain  to  eternity ;  I  am  the 
irst  cause  of  all  that  exists  in  the  east  and  west,  and  north  and 
nuih,  above  and  below ;  I  am  older  than  all  the  kings  of  kings, 
[  am  the  truth,  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  creation,  the  crea^r 
limself ;  I  am  Imowledge,  and  purity,  and  light,  I  am  almighty  :'** 
md  the  Count  concludes;  ^'  these  truly  sublime  ideas  cannot  fw  to 
convince  us  that  the  Vedas  recognise  one  only  Gt)d,  who  is 
dmighty,  infinite,  eternal,  self-existent,  the  light  and  lord  of  the 
aniverse.^  His  authority  for  this  conclusion  is  not  mentioned, 
bat  we  have  found  it  to  be  the  "  Oupnekhat,^  or  Theologia 
[ndica,  Anquetil  du  Perron'^s  Latin  translation  of  a  Persian 
translation  of  the  Upanishads,  made  by  order  of  Dara  Shekoh, 
Aie  son  of  Shahjehan  and  elder  brother  of  Aurangzeb.  In  his 
lecond  volume,  p.  12,  he  gives  a  version  of  the  Atharva  Sara 
EJpanishad,  which  begins  ^^  Oi  Fereshtehah  in  behescht  ante 
Boudr,  id  est,  perientem  (destructam)  facientem  omnem  existen- 
kkun,  cum  irissent  et  humilem  submissionem  eum  loco  attulissent, 
petierunt  quod ;  Vos,  qui  estis !  Boudr  dixit.  Si  secundus  mens 
(inei)  sit,  ego  dicam  quod  ego  quis  sum,  semper  fui,  et  semper  exis- 
to^  et  semper  sum  futurus ;  and  the  text  proceeds  with  details 
from  which  those  cited  by  the  author  are  translated,  or  they  may 
bave  been  taken  from  a  French  version  of  the  same  publication. 
rhis  is  not  very  good  authority.  The  text  is  evidently  inter- 
larded with  Moluunmedan  ideas,  as  the  words  themselves  declare, 
Perbhtaha  and  behisht  being  Persian  words,  implying  ^'  angels 
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and  heaven.''^  Still  we  may  grant  tbat  for  all  essential  pwpoaes 
the  text  is  a  sufficient  guide,  but  what  is  the  authority  of  the 
Atharva  Sara,  and  how  far  are  the  Upanishads  the  Veda!  To 
the  first  we  may  answer  that  the  Atharva  Sara  is  at  best  of 
equivocal  authenticity,  and  that  the  character  it  ascribes  to 
Eudra,  or  the  identification  of  an  individual  form  of  Siva  with 
the  One  Supreme,  is  indicative  of  a  later  date  and  sectarial  origiiL 
The  connexion  between  the  Upanishads  and  the  Vedas  we  shall 
presently  speak  of,  disposing  in  the  first  place  of  the  second 
division  of  these  works — the  Brahmanas. 

We  scarcely  know  yet  what  is  meant  by  this  term.  The 
Brahmans  themselves  are  chary  of  a  definition,  and  are  content 
to  say  that  all  that  is  not  Mantra  is  Brahmana.  Such  of  them  as 
have  been  translated,  partake  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Mantras, 
being  hymns  and  prayers,  and  are  addressed  to  the  same 
divinities,  but  they  are  of  a  less  simple  and  patriarchal  style,  and 
are  devised  for  rites  more  solemn  and  imposing  than  domestic 
worship,  such  as  the  sacrifices  of  animals,  horses,  or  men,  real  or 
typical,  by  princes  and  sovereigns.  Their  style  is  more  elevated, 
and  they  begin  to  indulge  in  a  strain  of  mysticism  in  which  it  is 
not  impossible  they  may  contain  the  germ  of  later  metaphysical 
speculation.  In  a  still  more  general  sense  a  Brahmana  is  practical, 
directing  religious  observances,  teaching  the  purpose,  time,  and 
manner  of  pcribrming  them,  indicating  the  prayers  to  be  employed, 
and  elucidating  their  import.  In  none  of  these  respects  do  they 
answer  exactly  to  our  author**s  definition  of  them,  as  "religious 
precepts  and  theological  arguments.^' 

Still  less  applicable  is  the  character  he  has  given  of  the 
Upanishads,  as  abstracts  of  the  Mantras  and  Brahmanas ;  they 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  former,  little  except  obscurity 
with  the  latter.  They  are  wholly  mystical  and  speculative,  being 
short  treatises  on  the  nature  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  man  and  rf 
God.  There  are  usually  enumerated  fifty-one  Upanishads.  They 
are  evidently  of  various  eras,  and  some  of  them  are  most  probably 
of  no  very  remote  date.  The  most  celebrated  are,  however,  no 
doubt  of  an  antiquity  inferior  only  to  the  secondary  period  of  the 
Vedas,  that  of  the  Brahmanas,  or  to  the  collection  of  the  Mantras 
in  a  systematized  form.  The  Persian  translation  comprehends  the 
whole  fifty-one,  and  consequently  so  does  the  translation  of  M. 
Du  Perron,  but,  as  above  remarked,  they  have  undergone  con- 
siderable modification  in  this  double  transfer.  One  or  two  are 
translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  several  others  by  Kammohun 
Roy;  we  are  therefore  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  their 
character,  although  not  to  pronounce  definitively  on  what  all  of 
^        do  or  do  not  contain.     It  is  to  them,  however,  that  the 
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wtlieisin  or  rather  the  pantheism  attributed  to  the  Vedas  is 
le  traced^  and  this  very  circumstance  is  a  proof  of  their  sub- 
sent  and  independent  origin.  Worship  precedes  philosophy. 
kyer  and  praise,  the  utterance  of  wants,  and  acknowledraient 
heir  being  supplied,  are  the  natural  language  of  man  m  the 
liest  stages  of  civilization,  before  he  considers  very  nicely  the 
ore  of  the  supernatural  beings  to  whom  his  thanks  and  suppli- 
tODS  are  addressed.  It  is  only  when  the  national  belief  obtains 
l^ree  of  consistency,  that  some  '^from  the  rest  retired,^^ 
in  to  meditate  on  their  being^s  end,  and  aim ;  to  distinguish 
ween  material  and  immaterial  substance,  and  to  look  for  a  first 
88  and  ruler  of  the  universe.  These  speculative  views  gave 
I  to  the  Upanishads,  and  as  far  as  they  may  be  considered  as 
art  of  the  Vedas,  the  Vedas  may  be  said  to  inculcate  mono- 
ism,  but  they  are  rather  supplementary  to  the  Vedas  than 
integral  portion  of  them,  and  constitute  the  second  or  third 
^  in  the  history  of  Hindu  belief.  In  no  respects  can  they 
considered  as  abstracts  of  the  older  and  practical  works, 
r  is  it  correct  to  say,  even  of  the  Upanishads,  that  their  style 
metaphorical,  although  Rammohun  Boy  be  apparently  the 
hority  for  this  characteristic  of  the  language  of  the  \  edas. 
is  often  obscure  and  mystical,  but  does  not  deal  largely  in 
baphor.  Still  less  is  this  true  of  the  language  of  the  firah- 
oas,  and,  as  of  the  Mantras  although  not  destitute  of  poetry, 
»  exceedingly  primitive  and  simple, 
iecurring  to  the  account  given  by  our  author  of  the  history  of 

Vedas,  we  have  to  notice  the  somewhat  startling  announcement, 
t  Manu  was  a  commentator  on  those  works,  and  that  he  con- 
srably  altered  their  contents.     The  Hindus  invariably  regard 

laws  of  Manu  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of 
)  Vedas,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  as  far  as  their  purposes 

the  same.  From  the  time,  however,  of  Sir  William  Joneses 
natation  of  the  institutes  of  Manu,  we  have  been  aware  that 
J  are  designed  to  regulate  the  civil  and  social  conditions  of 
t  Hindus,  and  have  little  to  do  with  the  system  of  religious 
4^ice  or  belief,  except  as  they  prescribe  the  especial  duties  of 
I  Hindus  of  the  first  three  castes  at  various  periods  of  life,  and 
iifferent  relations  of  society ;  certainly  the  laws  of  Manu  are 
;  intended  nor  calculated  to  illustrate  the  prayers  and  hymns 
\he  four  Vedas. 

With  respect  to  the  deviation  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedas, 
h  which  Manu  is  charged,  we  are  told  that  he  proceeds  from 
ler  views  than  those  of  the  Vedas  respecting  the  Almighty  and 
I  creation  of  the  world ;  that  the  Vedas  say  nothing  on  the 
iject  of  caste,  and  are  equally  silent  on  that  of  the  metem- 


Wiljiitaji'-';  ill';  nacD'-,  lliid  he  lume 
luuliuii  lUf/e  Muall  Tohune,  be  wool 
notimw  of  ^lanu  are  tiwse  of  tiie  V 
•xpmMctd  by  liie  Upuualnds.  Th 
■npvrior  kind  nf  kocn^edge  is  tint  tk 
tliG  .Supreme  Udog  may  be  obtains 
Wyond  the  api>reliei>non  of  the  aen 
prevailing;,  omniixesent,  unchangeabb 
mm  i^nMer  m  the  wijipn  of  the  nnh 
tenna  in  whk-h  Nlaou  qwalu  of  the  ael 
the  univene  proceeded. 

Id  the  aam^  (Tpanii^iad  we  have  tl 
tion  of  tbL>  doctrine  of  tranamigration. 
AnaACijtatiiin  i>n  cavmonial  rites,  havio 
of  meh  rites  on  the  mnimit  of  heaven,  1 
form  or  in  tliat  of  inferior  animala  or 
U»anii*ha4),  "  m!ae  of  those  who  are 
^rit),  enU:r  afurr  death  the  wombs  ot 
animal  Hha[>o.  while  others  aasDme  the  I 
their  conduct  ani  knowledge  during  th 
no  doubt,  tberufore,  that  the  l^>an 
familiar  with  ih«  doctrine  of  the  metem 

There  iti  little  occasion  in  the  Vedas 

of  cKHtes,   but  the  Brahman  is  partit 

i*  txj^aat.    The  K«l«*- 
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te  Bralimaiiie&l  religion  is  equally  inaccurate.  They  are  dis- 
ibnted,  it  is  said,  amcMig  three  branches,  termed  Vedantisin, 
iahnnism,  and  Saivism.  Of  the  first  it  is  affirmed  that  Brahma 
the  object,  but  it  is  added,  that  there  is  but  one  temple  dedicated 
» this  doctrine  in  which  he  is  worshipped  alone.  We  doubt  if 
lere  is  one  temple  even  in  which  worship  is  offered  to  Brahmi,  and 
irtainly  there  is  no  temple  dedicated  to  Vedantism.  It  is  in 
et  a  system  of  philosophy  especially  opposed  to  rites,  inculcating 
oritual  knowleoge  by  penance  and  meditation,  and  discoun- 
nancii^  ceremomal  observances  as  productive  of  only  temporary 
lod.  The  object  of  knowledge  is  Brahm,  not  Brahma;  the 
liversal  Supreme  Spirit,  the  First  Cause  of  all,  not  firahmi,  the 
;eiit  in  material  creation,  the  personified  creative  faculty.  The 
mmt  has  evidently  been  mislea  by  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
id  confounded  two  very  different  things.  Brahmi,  to  whom 
erne  worship  may  be,  although  it  now  never  is  addressed,  has 
ithing  in  common  with  Vedantism. 

The  notices  which  follow  of  the  worship  of  Vishnu  and  Siva 
!«  more  correct,  but  they  are  very  far  from  affording  a  complete 
ctore  of  the  diversities  which  exist.  If  the  author  had  referred 
» the  copious  accounts  of  existing  Hindu  sects,  published  in  the 
xteenth  and  seventeenth  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  he 
ould  have  learned  that  there  are  at  least  twenty  varieties  of  the 
orship  of  Vishnu,  and  half  that  number  of  the  worship  of  Siva, 
Bsides  a  number  of  modifications  of  practice  and  opimon  dififer- 
g  from  both,  with  which  he  is  evidently  unacquainted.  Most 
'these  are  of  recent  and  well  known  origin,  and  their  ready 
iultiplication  and  extensive  popularity,  satisfactorily  show  that 
[indu  opinion  is  not  the  stubborn  principle  which  it  has  been 
presented  to  be,  and  encourage  us  to  hope,  that  in  the  fulness 
\  time  it  will  yield  to  the  persuasive  influence  of  light  and  truth. 
Of  the  different  schools  of  Hindu  philosophy  we  have  little 
[cept  the  names,  and  those  strangely  misrepresented.  The 
anslator  and  printer  are  here,  however,  probably  more  in  &ult 
lao  the  author.  They  are  said  to  be  the  elder  Mimansa,  the 
mnser  Mimansa  or  Vedanta,  the  logical  school  or  Nijaya,  the 
omic  theory  of  Ganade  (Ganada),  the  atheistic  school  of  Aapila, 
id  the  theistic  of  Pantanjali  (Patanjali).  It  is  remarked  of  the 
ro  last,  that  they  are  rather  pantheistic  than  either  atheistic  or 
leistic :  ^^  they  suppose  that  God  and  the  world  are  the  same ; 
at  spirit  ana  matter  are  one ;  and  that  Gk>d  is  all,  and  all  is 
od«^  Unfortunately  this  is  wrongly  attributed.  It  had  been 
nect  if  it  had  been  affirmed  of  the  younger  Mimansa  or  Vedanta 
bod,  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  doctnnes  of  Kapila  and  Pa* 
D]ali« 
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The  different  plulosophical  srstexns  of  the  Hindus,  with  ezoep* 
tion  of  the  elder  Mimansa,  which  stops  at  the  consequences  of 
ceremonial  obsen'ances,  have  one  common  object, — ^the  asseitioii 
of  transmigration  thrrju^h  living  forms,  the  fmal  emancipation  of 
the  soul  from  corporeal  bondage,  and  its  escape  from  bodily  pain  and 
degradation.  This  consummation  they  make  to  depend  upon  tiie 
acquirement  of  true  >\isdom, — kno^  ledge  by  the  soul  of  its  nature 
and  end. — but  thev  do  not  asree  exactly  as  to  its  final  destina- 
tion.  The  coasideration  of  this  involves  the  recognition  of  one 
of  two  principles  :  of  spirit  alone,  or  of  matter  as  well  as  spirit; 
and  the  question,  how  far  individuality  may  be  predicated  of  the 
latter  as  one  supreme  origin  and  end  of  all  things.  In  one  sense, 
all  the  philosophical  schools  may  be  termed  atheistical,  as  attri- 
butes are  by  all  withheld  from  the  supreme  soul,  and  neither  in 
the  creation  nor  in  the  government  of  the  universe  is  anv  active 
interposition  exercised.  In  this  they  have  departed  from  the 
doctrines  of  some  of  the  Upanishads,  which  seem  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  most  of  the  philosophy ;  for  they,  in  speaking  of  spirit 
anterior  to  creation,  ascribe  to  it  "  will,^  the  exertion  of  whidi 
led  to  the  evolution  of  the  world  and  of  man, — as  in  the  text^ 
"  That  (Spirit)  was  alone,  and  willed  to  be  many."**  Thence 
came  into  existence  the  perceptible  creation,  which  once  extant, 
was  left  to  the  guidance  of  inferior  creatiures,  the  gods  of  the 
ordinar}*  mythology :  so  far,  therefore,  is  Crod  admitted  as  "  wil- 
ling'^ things  to  be,  but  there  his  function  terminates,  and  the 
notion  of  one  supreme,  presiding,  all-directing,  all-judging  Provi- 
dence, is  foreign  to  ever}'  s}*stem  of  Hindu  philosophy. 

The  secondary  Mimansa  or  Vedanta  professes  to  derive  its 
doctrines  of  the  unity  of  spirit  from  the  Vedas,  being,  as  the 
name  implies,  the  end  or  scope  of  those  authorities.  By  the 
Veda.s,  however,  must  be  understood  the  Upanishads :  with  per- 
haps a  few  obscure  texts  of  the  Brahmanas :  the  speculations  of 
the  Vedanta  derive  no  countenance  from  the  ritual.  The  Ve- 
danta, maintaining  the  doctrine  of  unity,  or  of  one  principle  alone, 
is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  cither  considering  matter  and  spirit 
to  be  the  same,  or  of  getting  quit  of  the  former.  It  has  chosen 
the  latter  alternative,  and  holds  tliat  matter  lias  no  existence 
independent  of  our  ideas,  and  tliat  all  material  substance  is  unreal 
or  illusor}'.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  Mfiya,  or  delusion,  and  our 
author,  therefore,  is  inaccurate  when,  after  specifying  a  few  of  the 
A'edanta  tenets,  he  proceeds :  "  the  next  of  the  philosophical 
systems  of  India  which  desencs  to  be  mentioned,  if  on  no  other 
account,  from  the  number  of  its  adherents,  is  the  so-termed  system 
of  Maya  or  Illusion.'*'  As  far  as  Maya  constitutes  an  essential 
element  in  any  system,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  the  Vedanta* 
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It  is  to  this  school  also  that  the  term  pantheistic  is  most  appro- 
priate ;  for  neither  the  Sankhya  nor  the  Yoga  system,  or  as  they 

here  both  called,  Sankia,  supposes  that  '^  Grod  and  the  world 
one,  that  spirit  and  matter  are  one,  or  that  God  is  all  and  all 
is  6od.^  This  is  transcendental  Vedantism ;  the  Sankhya  and 
Yoga  are  its  antagonist  systems ;  both  maintaining  the  dualistic 
doctrine,  and  asserting  the  co-eternal  and  independent  existence  of 
both  matter  and  spirit.  The  latter,  the  Yoga  school,  affirms  the 
existence  of  ^*  God  as  a  soul  or  spirit  distinct  from  other  souls, 
nnafTected  by  the  ills  with  which  they  are  beset,  unconcerned  with 
good  or  bad  deeds  and  their  consequences,  and  with  fancies  or 
pissing  thoughts.  In  him  is  the  utmost  omniscience.  He  is  the 
instructor  of  the  earliest  beings  that  have  a  beginning  (the  deities 
of  mythology) ;  himself  infinite,  unlimited  by  time.'^  Kapila,  the 
teacher  of  the  Sankhya,  ^^  on  the  other  hand,  denies  an  Iswara, 
ruler  of  the  world  by  volition ;  alleging  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
God'*8  existence,  which  is  unperceived  by  the  senses,  not  inferred 
firom  reason,  nor  yet  revealed."  We  are  afraid,  therefore,  that 
the  author  has  omitted  to  peruse  Mr.  Golcbrooke^s  essays  on  the 
different  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  he  must  certainly  be 
unacquainted  with  the  translation  of  the  Sankhya  Karika,  pub- 
lishea  by  the  Translation  Fund,  or  he  would  never  have  called  the 
S&nkhya  doctrine,  pantheism. 

**'  The  cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos  is  contained  not  alone  in  the 
Vedas  and  in  the  Yedanta,  but  also  in  the  Godex  of  Manu.**^ 
That  any  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  found  in  the 
Vedas  is  very  unlikely,  unless  we  restrict  the  term  to  the  Upani- 
shads,  and  even  in  them  we  have  only  allusions  to  the  event,  not 
any  detailed  description.  The  subject  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ye- 
danta, but  enters  necessarily  into  all  the  philosophical  systems 
which  pretend  to  investigate  the  origin  of  spiritual  and  material 
existence.  The  first  book  of  Manu  does  contain  a  system  of 
cosmogony,  but  the  account  is  somewhat  vague  and  obscure, 
owing  in  part  to  its  eclectic  character,  and  to  its  having  mixed 
together  fragmentary  portions  of  incompatible  systems,  and  added 
particulars  derived  from  the  Upauishads,  and  probably  from  tradi- 
tion. Although,  therefore,  not  an  original  or  consistent  account, 
it  is  the  more  deserving  of  attention  as  it  apparently  represents 
with  sufficient  precision  current  and  popular  belief. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  dualistic,  intimating,  in  concurrence 
with  the  Sankhya  and  Nyayikas,  the  eternity  of  matter;  for 
though  it  is  said  that  ^'  This"  (that  is,  the  yet  unformed  universe) 
was  dark,  unperceived,  not  inferrible,  indefinable,  incognizable, 
yet  ^'iT  WAsf^  it  was  only,  as  it  were,  immersed  in  profound 
Qleep ;  it  existed  in  the  shape  of  crude,  nndeveloped  matter,  or 
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Prakriti.     The  doctrine  is  not  uosopponed  br  tibe  U] 
wa  in  Mich  texts  as  *''  This  worid  «as  extint  m  The  hi 
Sir  W'iUiam  Jones  has  added  from  the  oommeDlaaiar,  Tkui 
existed  only  (in  tbf;  first  divine  idea  yet  imexiieDdE^  as  if  iuiuiis^ 
in  darkness ;  but  this  is  a  gloss  of  the  Vedanxa  flehooL  d  di 


advocates  of  the  principle  of  unity,  and  is  whoDr  imaaxhcnBi  b 


tbo  letter  and  tenor  of  the  text,  which  is  eridenxhr 
affirms  the  independent  existence  of  matter  befove 
''without  form,  indc^,  but  not  without  existenee.  Hie 
latif>n  of  M.  Des  Longchamps,  which  Count  Bji^nsnenia  hasn* 
ferred.  is  much  less  accurate— at  least  in  its  Fog^iA  iln  hi  Am 
that  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  conveys  equally  wrac^  doCmbi- 

In  the  next  stage  of  creation  we  have  m  Mann — foDoiringtk 
texts,  no  doubt,  of  the  Upanishads — the  agency  of  a  Greaior: 
^'  The  self-existent,  the  unperceived,  making  manifest  the  ni* 
mental  elements,  of  irresistible  creative  power,  and  <i«yJ1™g  tk 
darkness,  appeared.'^ 

The  notion  of  a  Creator  is  here  something  more  than  (ib 
supreme  universal  spirit  of  the  Vedanta  or  any  of  the  phikw- 
phical  schools,  and  apjiears  to  have  been  the  popular  nocioa 
founded  on  texts  of  the  Vcdas,  impl}ing  not  only  spirituality,  fast 
individuality  and  pers^in :  as  the  commentator  on  Manu  obserrei^ 
^'  of  Ills  own  will  he  assumes  body/"  Still  the  original  texts  ut 
capable  of  a  different  interpretation,  and  admit  of  the  Vedantic 
exTKisition  of  the  unity  of  the  Creator  and  the  created :  as  it  ii 
said,  ^'  He  is  single,  he  becomes  double  ;^  "  Brahma  is  that  froa 
which  all  are  born,  by  which  all  live,  and  to  which  all  retura." 
Manu,  however,  clearly  distinguishes  the  self- existent  Swayam- 
bhu  from  the  matter  of  the  universe,  and  does  not  therefore  ex- 
clusively follow  the  Vedanta  school. 

The  description  of  the  Self-born  which  follows  in  ^lann  is  not 
incompatible  with  personal  individuality,  although,  as  usual,  vasne 
and  callable  of  Ix^mg  variously  explained :  '^  He  is  apprehenaUs 
by  the  mind  alone,  subtile,  invisible,  eternal,  inconceivable,  com- 
posed of  the  universal  elements  (or  one  with  elementary  sub- 
stance)/" Tins  latter  attribute  would  seem  to  imply  panthdsm, 
identifying  God  and  the  created  world,  at  least  in  the  Vedanta 
sense  of  the  ideality  of  the  latter;  but  that  were  incompatible 
with  what  has  preced(;d,  and  the  contradiction  is  one  of  the  prodi 
of  the  eclectic  character  of  the  text,  and  the  manner  in  which 
conflicting  tenets  have  been  culled  and  confounded  together. 

The  elemental  cliaractcr  of  the  SeIf-boi*n  has  been  probably  a 

pular  notion,  and  is  adopted  to  account  for  what  follows,  whidi 

.  entirely  of  a  popular  cliaracter,  and  is  not  authorized  by  any 

phical  system :  ^'  He  being  de8ux)us  of  creating  creatines, 
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ing  meditated,  emitted  from  his  own  body,  in  the  first  place, 
ter  and  scattered  in  it  a  seed.''^  Here  we  have  person  and 
terial  existence  clearly  predicated  of  the  Self-bom,  and  the 
pn  of  the  first  element, — ^not  an  illusory,  ideal  element,  but 
d  fide  water,  is  ascribed  to  him:  an  origin,  it  may  be 
rked,  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  previous  assertion 
X  crude  matter  co-existed ;  a  contradiction  which  the  dualistic 
losophy  avoids,  by  assigning  the  development  of  water  and 
ler  elements  in  this  rudimental  state,  not  to  spirit,  but  to 
akriti,  to  nature,  or  crude  matter,  through  the  influence  of 
fit. 

The  seed  or  germ  thus  abandoned  or  cast  in  the  waters,  is  said 
the  Vedanta  to  be  a  metaphorical  expression  for  the  divine  or 
ritual  energy,  but  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Manu ;  and  the 
:t  now  evidently  departs  from  aU  abstractions,  and  expresses 
[pable  and  popular  notions,  based  no  doubt  upon  the  oracular 
raseology  of  the  Upanishads,  but  not  alto|^ether  consistent  with 
»r  interpretation  by  any  of  the  philosophical  schools.  The  seed 
somes  a  golden  egg,  and  in  that  egg  is  produced,  from  the 
icrutable  First  Cause  of  all,  Brahma,  ^  active  author  of  all  tb« 
ma  of  created  things,  the  immediate  Creator  of  the  existent 
iverse.  In  respect  to  the  mundane  egff,  the  Hindu  notion 
rresponds  with  one  very  common  among  uie  ancient  nations  of 
^  East,  but  whether  it  be  among  the  archaic  fictions  of  the 
Indus  is  very  questionable.  It  is  older  than  Manu,  if  our  im* 
ession  of  the  eclectic  character  of  his  code  be  correct,  but  whe« 
er  it  be  as  ancient  as  the  Vedas,  or  even  as  the  Upanishads, 
8  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  in  his  observations  upon  the 
iditions  of  the  Deluge  which  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  tiM 
dent  world,  and  which  are  common  to  the  Hindus.  He  has 
«d  not  very  correctly  one  only  of  the  accounts,  and  that  taken 
>m  a  work  of  modem  date,  the  BhagavatPurana;  botthestme, 
e  le^nd  of  Satyavrata,  who  was  preserved  during  a  univenwl 
od  in  a  boat  constracted  by  him  by  command  of  Vishnu,  and 
loted  by  the  god  in  the  form  of  the  5Iats^a  or  fish  avatar,  k  to 
found  in  other  and  older  books,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Mafaa* 
arata.  The  other  two  of  the  three  first  avatam,  the  Tort^iiss 
d  the  Boar, — ^the  former  upholding  the  moontain  with  which 
e  ocean  was  churned,  and  the  latter  raising  np  the  earth  tnttn 
neath  the  waters,— evidently  refer  to  th#5  same  event.  Jtot 
en  comes  the  question,  what  is  the  age  of  the  avatam!  Ho 
tails  respecting  them  have  yet  been  foond  in  either  porticpn  of 
e  Vedas,  not  even  in  the  Uianishads,  and  the  aikisiMw  hitbetto 
at  with  are  few  and  doobllaL  Ihel^f-VedaytorinsfaMiee,  wgfcwi 
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to  the  divinity  of  the  "  Three  Steps,^  which  not  improbably  allades 
to  the  fourth  avatar  of  Vishnu  as  the  V&mana  or  Dwarf,  who,  on 
having  three  paces  of  space  granted  him  by  Bali,  whose  pride  he 
had  descendea  to  humble,  bestrode  earth  and  heaven,  and  refrained 
from  the  third  step,  which  would  not  have  left  Bali  even  sove- 
reignty in  Hell ;  at  the  same  time  the  appearance  of  Vishnu  at 
all  in  the  Vedas  is  unfrequent,  and  the  identity  of  the  Vishnu  of 
those  works  with  the  Vishnu  of  the  Puranas  so  questionable,  that 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  epithet  Trivikrama  be  not  merely  meta- 
phorical, denoting  a  divinity  paramount  either  over  the  three 
worlds  or  the  three  periods  of  time,  and  whether  the  epithet  may 
not  in  fact  have  suggested  the  legend.  These  are  among  the 
many  problems  whicn  remain  to  be  resolved,  before  we  can 
venture  to  affirm,  of  a  variety  of  important  details  in  the  practices 
and  belief  of  the  Hindus,  that  they  are  of  an  ancient  date  and  of 
unborrowed  origin. 

We  shall  leave  to  geologists  the  objections  Count  Bjomstjema 
urges  against  Cuvier^s  theory  of  the  deluge,  and  to  metaphysicians 
his  adoption  of  the  Sankhya  doctrine  that  matter  is  immortal  like 
spirit;  our  business  has  been  exclusively  with  his  account  of 
the  religious  and  philosophical  notions  of  the  Hindus,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  bestow  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  task  more  unqualified  commendation.  V^e  had  no 
reason  to  expect  from  the  author  any  original  information,  but  we 
had  a  right  to  demand  the  accurate  communication  of  aU  that  was 
authentic  and  recent,  the  sources  of  which  are  abundant  and  ac- 
cessible, and  of  the  highest  authority.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
he  has  turned  aside  from  the  well-head  to  wade  in  shallow  and 
muddv  channels,  and  deserting  the  only  guides  competent  to  lead 
him  tlu-ough  the  mazes  of  his  subject,  he  has  followed  others  im- 
perfectly masters  of  the  clue,  and  has  lost  his  way  on  the  veiy 
threshold  of  the  labyrinth.  Making  little  or  no  use  of  Cole- 
brooke^s  essays  on  the  Vedas  and  philosophical  s}'stenis,  or  of  the 
translations  of  the  Big  and  Sama-vedas,  of  the  Upanishads,  of  the 
Sankhya  Karika,  of  the  Bhagavat  and  Vishnu  Puranas,  all  of 
them  incontestable  authorities,  he  has  followed  such  half-informed 
and  undiscriminating  writers  as  the  compiler  of  the  ^^  Mythologie 
des  Hindous,"'*  or  such  crude  and  second-hand  translations  as  tne 
"  Oupnekhat''  of  Du  Perron. 

There  was  a  time  when  such  want  of  discrimination  would  have 
been  excusable,  but  it  can  no  longer  be  extenuated ;  as  even  if 
tlie  abundant  information  furnished  through  the  English  lan- 
^age  be  not  readily  available  to  a  native  of  the  continent,  there 
IS  no  lack  of  correct  information  on  Hindu  subjects,  both  original 
and  transited,  in  the  languages  of  France  and  Grermany,  in  the 
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writings  of  Bumouf,   Lassen,  and  Schlegel,  and  of  a  host  of 
meritorious  cultivators  of  the  languages  and  literature  of  India. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  although 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  great  mass  of  materials  for  con- 
structing a  conclusive  scheme  of  Hinduism  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it 
has  been  for  many  centuries,  we  are  not  yet  provided  sufficiently 
with  the  means  of  tracing  it  to  its  source,  or  of  acquiring  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  pristine  and  archaic  condition:  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  for  the  investigation.  The  task  cannot  be  safely  under- 
taken until  we  have  before  us  all  the  most  important  texte  of  the 
Vedas,  and  trustworthy  translations  of  them.  Something,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark,  has  been  contributed  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  but  not  much ;  something  more  is 
in  progress,  but  it  is  tardy.  The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Bosen 
cut  short  the  publication  of  the  Big-veda,  and  the  portion  of  the 
Sama-veda  published  by  Mr.  Stevenson  is  of  limited  extent.  A 
useful  institution,  the  Oriental  Text  Society,  has  engaged  to  print 
the  entire  texts  of  the  Big-veda  and  Yajur-veda,  and  two  of  our 
most  eminent  Sanscrit  scholars.  Professor  Wilson  and  Dr.  Mill, 
are  pledged  to  edit  them,  and  propose  to  add  translations.  The 
work  is  laborious  and  requires  time,  and  as  the  means  of  the  Text 
Society  are,  we  believe,  but  limited,  a  considerable  interval  is 
likely  to  elapse  before  either  of  these  important  works  can  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  seek  to  become  acquainted  either  with  the 
early  religion  of  the  Hindus  or  the  history  of  opinion  in  general. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect  and  maccurate,  until  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  precise  notions  which  either  originated  in  India,  or 
flowing  thither  from  other  parts  of  the  East,  there  received  a  new 
development  and  a  cumulative  impulse,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  still  in  active  operation  among  so  many  millions  of  the  human 
race,  obstacles  to  their  elevation  in  moral  dignity  and  fatal  to  their 
hopes  of  future  happiness.  It  were  for  the  credit  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— we  may  venture  to  think  it  is  her  duty,  interwoven  as  India 
now  is  with  her  political  prosperity — to  talce  the  lead  in  tearing 
away  the  veil  that  shrouos  the  ancient  form  of  the  Hindu  faith, 
secure  that  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  known,  even  by  the  Hindus 
themselves,  the  more  sensibly  will  they  feel  the  want  of  another 
and  a  better.  As  a  matter  of  enlightened  curiosity  also,  it  lie- 
comes  a  great  government  to  preserve  the  relics  of  the  old  world ; 
we  need  not  rebuild  its  decaying  slirine^,  but  we  may  worthily 
protect  them  from  dilapidation,  and  maintain  them  a«  interesting 
and  not  uninstnictire  records  of  the  pa«t« 
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lUA,  ^  par  lit  foinsf  du  3f\nigfrt  de  rirufirur*inf-  jni*Tfrns7 

Wn  ji    Ujo  C'xc^plion  of  St.  BeTiiari  Pei€r  Alicsiira  k  zhtwtA 
rt^ni^urksihU:  fArv>ria;r<:;  in  the  literarr  histoiy  of  ihr  ivcSfiiL  tat 
iury,     Th'2  fonuf-r  niay  l^*;  coriiiiderea  as  rej^^cisentiaE  *i*c  denser 
vatiw;  and  ortli^^'lox  hpirit  of  his  age.  the  laner  znaj  be  rE^Evded 
aM  iikt;  i\]f",  of  ith  |jlx:!rali/iin  and  gpeculative  radonafism.     ^^  hhoot 
ivrfrrrence  t/>  their  moral  rjualities.  and  viewing  iLeci  ceJr  in  an 
inU^ilectiial  a^j^.-ct,  AYjelard'  is  perha[^  the  more  snikii^  chir 
n%frUtr  of  the  two.     The  glowing  eloquence  indeed  of  tbe  abbot  of 
Cjlairvaux,   and  the  irninease   influence  which  be  had  obtained 
throughout  Mirifrtendom,  ho  oveq>owered  Abelard  in  the  dispute 
which  brought  these  rivals  into  collision,  that  he  has  not  emeig^ 
from  the  hhade  into  which  he  was  then  condemned,  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected,  or  indeed  desired,  that  he  will  ever  assume  that  rank  in 
the  literary  history  of  Kuroj>e,  to  which  if  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments were  alone  regarded,  he  might  appear  to  be  so  justly  entitled. 
Independent  of  the  moral  lessons  which  the  history  of  Abdard 
teaches  us,  his  biography  is   both  interesting  and   instructive. 
The  nanus  of  few  writers  of  that  seculum  obscurum^  the  twelfth 
century,  are  bett(T  known  than  his ;  but  his  true  claims  to  popu- 
larity are  not  always  rightly  understood.     They  do  not  resXy  as 
they  are  generally  su()poh<;(l  to  do,  upon  his  unfortunate  and  dis- 
grac('ful  connexion  with   Ileloisc.     More  incident  is  associated 
with  his  history  than  with  any  other  ecclesiastic  with  whom  ^ 
are  acc)uaint(.'d.     Ab(Jard  was  not  only  an  elegant  poet  and  skil- 
ful musician,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful 

'  \Vr  (It)  not  U:i:\  inclined  to  disturb  the  orthography  or  pronunciation  whicb 
UKM^c  hitM  hunctioncd  on  the  authority  of  Pope's  line, 

"All  is  not  hcavcn^H  while  Abelard  has  part." 
The  mure  correct  I'ornii  however,  its  Abelard. 
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teachers  whom  France,  or  perhaps  modem  Europe,  has  ever  pro- 
duced. As  a  philosopher  ne  moderated  in  the  great  dispute  of 
his  age ;  he  rejected  both  Eealism  and  Nominalism,  and  created 
an  intermediate  system  named  Conceptualism.  In  Theology  he 
founded  the  school  kno>yn  by  the  name  of  Rationalism.  His 
speculations  gave  occasion  for  the  holding  of  two  councils,  those 
of  Soissons  and  Sens ;  and  although  the  eloquence  and  authority 
of  St.  Bernard  were  called  into  exercise  for  their  suppression, 
these  opinions  survived  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  and  a  host  of  other  admirers,  and  have  descended  to  our 
own  generation. 

As  might  be  expected  from  these  circumstances,  Abelard  has 
had  warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  By  the  latter  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  dangerous  and  a  rash  theorist,  a  man  whose  wild 
philosophy,  if  carried  out,  would  undermine  the  everlasting^  truths 
of  revemtion.  His  character,  according  to  their  estimate,  is  made 
up  of  pride,  arrogance,  insubordination,  contempt  of  constituted 
authority,  treachery,  and  dissoluteness.  His  advocates  tell  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  his  only  object  was  to  systematise  the- 
ology, and  to  give  to  that  science  greater  precision  and  accuracy 
than  it  had  hitherto  attained  ;  and  if  in  this  attempt  he  opposed 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  it  surely  is  our  duty  to  sjmpathise  rather  with  his  clear- 
sightedness than  their  bigotry.  Uninfluenced  by  prejudice  or  by 
theory,  it  shall  be  our  object  in  the  following  pages  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  individual,  derived  for  the 
most  part  from  his  own  writings,  and  illustrated  by  contempo- 
raneous authorities,  and  we  shall  examine  as  they  arise  such 
questions  as  may  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  and  a  candid  estimate 
of  his -opinions  and  character. 

Peter  Abelard,  the  eldest  son  of  Berenger  and  Lucy,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1079,  at  Paletz',  or  Palais,  a  small  town  situated  a 
few  miles  to  the  east  of  Nantz.  His  father,  although  a  soldier, 
was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  refined  taste,  and  he  took  caro 
that  his  sons  should  be  instructed  not  only  in  anns,  but  also  in 
literature.  Abelard's  predilection  for  study  soon  exhibited  itself, 
and  deserting  the  court  of  Mars,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he 
took  refuge  m  the  bosom  of  Minerva.    His  favourite  study  was 

'  Hence  the  name  of  Palatinus  Peripatcticus  given  to  him  hy  our  countryman 
John  of  Salisbury,  (see  his  Metalogicus,  pp.  14,  84,  129,  147,  l^i)  an  appellation 
which  has  puzzled  several  well-informed  writers  upon  literary  history,  among  the 
test  our  own  Bishop  Tanner,  (see  his  Bibl.  Brit  p.  G,)  under  the  article  "  Adamus 
Anglicus."  This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  in  the  same  work,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  99* 
John  of  Salisbury  writes  thus,  *'  In  hac  opinione  deprehensus  est  Peripatcticus  Pala- 
ihnu  AbeUrdnt  notteri  qui  multot  reliquit  et  adhuc  aliquoi  hahet  ^roCetiioi!d&^>^V^ 
•ectatorei." 
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logic,  its  subtleties  were  calculated  to  engage  a  mind  like  his, 
naturally  astute  rather  tlian  profound,  and  his  vanity  led  him  to 
study  a  science  which  enabled  a  defeated  disputant  to  cover  his 
retreat  when  overpowered  in  argument.  But  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  placed  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  under  the  tuition 
of  a  master  whose  theologicaJ  opinions  were  decidedly  heterodox, 
lloscelin ',  a  canon  of  Compeigne,  had  speculated  in  such  an  un- 
guarded manner  upon  the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  end  by 
affirming  that  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Grodhead  were  really  and 
essentially  distinct,  and  that  to  assert  there  were  three  Grods  was 
not  an  heretical  expression,  although  it  was  unusual^.  These 
blasphemous  doctrines  were  warmly  opposed  by  Anselm,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Soissons  in  a.  d.  1092  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  censures,  thqr 
were  still  entertained  by  their  originator.  After  a  banishment 
into  England,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  promulgating 
his  obnoxious  doctrines  at  Oxford,  he  returned  into  France,  and 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life  settled  in  that  district  of  which 
both  he  and  Abelard  were  natives.  The  young  logician  was  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  veteran  heretic,  and  from  such  an 
instructor  it  would  appear  that  Abelard  imbibed  those  unsettled 
opinions,  from  the  influence  of  which  he  could  never  afterwards 
totally  free  himself. 

Abelard's  apologists,  however,  are  anxious  to  save  him  from 
the  obloquy  of  having  been  educated  in  such  a  school;  and 
observing  that  in  "  the  History  ef  his  Calamities,"  he  does  not 
mention  Roscelin  among  his  instructors,  they  have  ventured  to 
assert  that  no  direct  communication  existed  between  these 
parties.  But  the  statement  which  we  have  made  rests  upon 
evidence  which  cannot  be  shaken.  Otho  of  Frisingen*,  the 
contemporary  and  apologist  of  Abelard,  tells  us,  that  he  derived 
his  earliest  instructions  from  Koscelin,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Aventine  • ;  and  the  question  is  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  Abelard 
himself,  who  refers  to  the  doctrines  of  his  master  Boscelin,  from 
which  however  he  was  compelled  to  dissent  ^ 

Under  this  instructor,  Abelard  made  considerable  progress  in 

ting.     Logic,   however,   was   his   darling  study,    his  ruling 

his  supreme  talent ;  in  him  the  logician  was  the  father  of 

leologian ;  logic  has  conferred  upon  him  all  the  reputation 

lift  Lit.  de  la  France,  ix.  358. 
8.  Anielmi  Opera,  pp.  41,  43,  357,  edit.  1721. 
^06  Gestis  Frederici,  lib.  i.  cap.  47)  ap.  Murat.  Script  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  vi.  col. 

Boiorum,  lib.  vi.  a.d.  1137* 
Dialectica,  p«  471|  ed.  Cousin;   see  also  the  Introduction  to  that 
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which  he  enjoys,  and  brought  upon  him  all  the  discredit  under 
which  he  labours ;  to  it  he  is  indebted  for  all  the  splendour  of 
his  youth,  and  all  the  gloom  which  hangs  over  the  history  of  his 
maturer  years'.  Anxious  to  exhibit  the  proficiency  which  he 
had  made  in  this  polemical  study,  he  wandered  from  province  to 
province,  visiting  each  school  of  literary  gladiatorship  as  he  went 
along,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  soon  found  himself 
in  Paris. 

Paris  was  at  this  time  the  most  learned  city  in  Europe.  In 
the  affected  phraseology  of  the  period  it  was  styled  Gariath- 
sepher',  which  being  mterpreted  means,  the  City  of  the  Book. 
About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  number  of  students 
was  so  great  that  they  could  with  difficulty  find  accommodation 
within  its  walls,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  even  more 
numerous  than  the  citizens  \  The  see  of  Bome  itself  did  not 
hesitate  te  consult  the  University  when  doubts  pressed,  as  they 
sometimes  did,  upon  the  minds  of  its  infallible  Pontiffs.  Pope 
Innocent  the  Third  applied  to  Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Pans, 
for  his  opinion  upon  the  knotty  question  of  Fraternal  Gorreption '. 
The  importance  of  its  various  schools  may  be  gatherea  from 
merely  naming  a  few  of  Abelard^s  contemporaries,  who  there 
taught,  or  were  there  educated.  William  de  Gampellis,  one  of 
his  earliest  tutors  there,  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Ghalons  *.  Bandrd,  archbishop  of  Dol  * ;  Ulger,  bishop  of 
Angers ' ;  Alberic  of  Bheims,  archbishop  of  Bourges  * ;  Geoffrey 
de  Oratorio,  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux^;  Walter  de  Mortagne, 
bishop  of  Laon " ;  Peter  Lombard  and  Maurice  de  SuUi,  bishops 
of  Paris';  all  of  whom  were  the  contemporaries  of  Abelard, 
had  studied  in  the  University  of  Paris,  or  in  some  of  the 
schools  connected  with  it.  Michael  de  Gorbcil,  dean  of  St. 
Denys,  then  celebrated  for  the  education  which  it  gave,  after 
having  refused  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  \  was  consecrated 
archbishop  of  Sens.  Bernard  de  Moellan,  bishop  of  Kimper', 
had  there  taught  philosophy '.     Gilbert  Porretanus,  another  pro- 

'  He  was  surnamed  **  Dialecticus,"  see  J.  Thomasii  Dissertat.  de  Doctoribus 
SchoUsticit  Latinis,  edit.  1676,  $  viii. 

'  Phil.  Abbatis  Bons-Spei  Epist  iii.  ad  Ilervardum,  quoted  by  Launoy,  Opp. 
torn.  W.  par.  L  p.  70,  edit.  Colon.  1732. 

^  Pezii  Anecdot.  torn.  v.  par.  i.  p.  427. 

'  Launoy,  Opp.  iv.  i.  76. 

•  Gallica  Christiana,  ii.  505,  edit.  1656. 

«  Id.  it  566.  *  Id.  ii.  132. 

•  Id.  i.  167.  '  Id.  i.  210. 

•  Id.  ii.  622.  B  Id.  i.  435, 436. 
1  Art.  de  Veref.  les  Dates,  i.  299,  edit.  fol. 

>  GalL  Chritt.  ii.  551. 

'  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  ix.  69. 
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feasor,  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers^.  It  would  be  tedious  were 
we  to  reckon  up  the  names  of  our  own  countrymen  who  croesed 
the  Ghannel  in  order  to  complete  their  education  at  Paris ;  we 
shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  mentioning  some  of  those  more  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  who  became  teachers  of  logic,  philosophy, 
or  theology,  within  the  French  capital.  Adam  de  Parvo  Ponte, 
canon  of  St.  Denys,  and  lecturer  there,  became  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph'.  Eobert  de  Bethune,  bishop  of  Hereford,  haa  taught 
philosophy  at  Paris  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Qodtrey*. 
His  successor  in  his  chair  as  well  as  his  see,  was  Bobert  de 
Melun  ^  Baldwin,  successively  abbot  of  Ford,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  a  treatise  upon 
mythology  for  the  use  of  his  Parisian  scholars  *.  Gilbert,  sur- 
named  Universalis,  from  the  extent  of  his  learning,  another  pro- 
fessor there,  was  afterwards  consecrated  bishop  of  London*. 
Bobert  Pullus,  another  countryman  of  our  own,  attained  such 
reputation  by  his  lectures,  that  a  cardinal'^s  hat  was  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman  who  attained 
that  distinction '.  And  the  list  may  be  closed  with  the  name  of 
Nicholas  Breakspere,  who  before  ascending  the  papal  throne  as 
Adrian  the  Fourth,  had  first  studied  and  then  taught  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Victor  *. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  University  of  Paris  when  Abelard 
first  visited  it,  was  the  teaching  of  the  celebrated  William  de 
Gampellis.  He  received  Abelard  with  kindness,  but  ere  long  he 
discovered  that  instead  of  having  gained  a  pupil  he  had  met  with  a 
rival.  The  new  student  set  himself  to  refute  some  of  his  teacher^s 
opinions ;  he  frequently  reasoned  against  him  openly,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  was  generally  the  victor  in  these  dispu- 
tations. Here  we  have  the  first  instance  of  that  annoyance  and 
self-sufficiency  which  attended  him  through  his  whole  life ',  and 
we  can  scarce  be  surprised  to  find  that  from  this  period  he  dates 
the  commencement  of  his  misfortunes.  Master  and  scholar  could 
not  long  continue  together  upon  such  a  footing,  and  Abelard 
settled  at  Melun,  then  one  of  the  royal  residences,  for  the  purpose 


«  Gall.  Christ  ii.  886. 

^  Godwin  de  Prssulibus  Anglis,  p.  634,  edit  Richardson. 

^  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  300. 

'  Tanner*s  Biblioth.  p.  521. 

«  Hist  Lit  de  la  France,  ix.  166.  •  Id.  71.  00. 

1  Cave,  Hist  Lit  ii.  223. 

^  Hist  Lit  de  la  France,  ix.  116. 

'  Otho  of  Frisingen,  Abelard's  friend,  although  generally  inclined  to  view  him  in 
a  favourable  light,  describes  him  as  a  man  "  tarn  arrogans  suoque  tantum  ingenio 
confidens,  ut  vix  ad  audiendos  magistros  ab  altitudine  mentis  sue  bumiUatus  de- 
scenderet"    De  Gestis  Frid.  i.  47* 
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opening  a  school  for  philosophy.  The  result  equalled  his  most 
Dguine  expectations ;  scholars  flocked  to  him  from  ail  quarters ; 
d  elated  with  his  success,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Gorbeil,  near 
iris,  with  the  intention  of  pushing  his  late  master  to  extremi- 
s.  While  preparing  for  the  renewal  of  these  hostilities,  a  severe 
slady,  occasioned  by  intense  application  to  study,  compelled 
01  to  return  to  his  native  air,  and  to  abandon  his  literary 
enpations. 

When  he  again  visited  Pans,  after  an  advance  of  some  years, 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  William  de  Campellis,  his  former 
ister,  had  assumed  the  habit  of  a  canon  regular,  and  was  occu- 
3d  in  teaching  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor.  He  ascribes 
is  change  to  no  better  motive  than  the  craving  for  ecclesiastical 
efennent,  and  remarks  that  ere  long  it  was  gratified  by  the 
tainment  of  a  bishopric.  A  reconciliation  followed,  and  then, 
might  have  been  expected,  another  quarrel,  in  which  Abelard 
sures  us  that  he  was  again  victorious.  The  individual  who  had 
cceeded  William  de  Campellis,  when  he  relinquished  the  schools 
Paris  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  resigned  this  appoint- 
emt  in  favour  of  our  young  philosopher,  and  descended  from  the 
ok  of  a  teacher  to  that  of  a  pupil.  These  statements  rest  upon 
belard^s  own  authority,  and  we  have  no  means  of  testing  tneir 
curacy.  A  contemporary  author,  however,  mentions  an  inoi- 
nt  which  should  not  be  here  omitted.  In  the  midst  of  these 
inmphs,  which  Abelard  assures  us  he  was  gaining  over  a  veteran 
gician,  we  have  good  evidence  for  believing  that  he  sustained  a 
pial  defeat  from  a  disputant  of  his  own  standing.  A  youth 
oned  Gorwin,  afterwards  abbot  of  Auchip,  in  Flanders,  but  at 
at  time  a  student  in  Paris,  shocked  at  the  novelties  contained 
the  propositions  advanced  by  Abelard,  challenged  him  to  a 
Bcussion,  and  defeated  him\  No  allusion  to  this  incident  is 
and  in  the  autobiography,  whence  we  have  derived  most  of  our 
formation. 

That  document  proceeds  to  mention  various  skirmishes  between 
e  followers  of  Abelard  and  those  of  William  de  Campellis ;  and 
pitched  battle  between  the  leaders  themselves  was  prevented 
ijy  by  the  former  being  recalled  home  to  arrange  his  domestic 
Mrs,  in  consequence  of  his  mother  having  renounced  the  world 
id  adopted  the  monastic  profession,  thus  following  the  example 
'  her  nusband  Berenger.  The  attention  of  the  latter  was 
itirely  engrossed  by  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of  Chalons 
ur  Mame,  which  occurred  at  the  same  time ;  and  Abelard  was 
ft  without  a  rival. 

^  MabiU.  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  lib.  Ixxii.  §  56. 
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i<iiJoijhlr;ii' 'J  ujiii  Jjjjji,  Ab'irird  jjor^islc-d  in  asi^fnici:  thai  s^k 
AjjwJiii  profiri^h*  d  o/iJy  lo  «rxj/oii]id  tho  .Scriptures  frcim  thr  vrrr- 
iij;/Ji  '/!"  tli«r  \ix\.\iir^.  [<■>>.  .vhautJi;^*'  was  to  V»e  ;iained  from  heaiiz 
IjU  1<  r-iun-;.  tliuii  from  t}j<;  Mudy  of  a  ;^ood  commontarr.  AdvaLP- 
iii;.^  fVorij  ojj<;  d«gn'<-  of  pnrsuiijj^tion  to  another,  he  next  affimed 
that,  tljrn-  wa>i  jjo  diffinilty  in  ih<i  r.-xj>o*?ilion  of  Scripture,  and  be 
niid*ilooli  to  «-\pIaiii  any  |iass;ijr«*,  however  obscure:  with  the 
jnl^nlioii  of  irojjvinrin;;  him  of  tlie  absurdity  of  this  thoorv,  his 
fri<iid?^  nfiiTi'd  liini  to  the;  r-cHnniencement  of  the  Book  of 
M/<'liH'l,  ^onfl•^i^^^■dly  on«:  of  the  most  mysterious  portions  of  the 
wholi'  hani'd  voliinn* ;  bnl,  nothin;^  abaslied,  he  declared  his  readi- 

"  Mi.l.ill.  Aiimil.  Onl.  S.  IJcn.dirt.  lib.  Ixxii.  §.V*;  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  Prance.xii. 
Ul  i   ItriK  Uri,  llihi.  lMiil()Hu|iliiii',  iii.  741,  (iiiil  tlic  authorities  there  cited. 
"  0|.|).  |..  7. 
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to  explain  it,  and  invited  them  to  attend  his  lecture  on  the 
morrow.  In  reply  to  their  advice,  that  he  should  study  the  subject 
before  compromising  himself,  he  met  them  with  an  avowal  which 
is  worth  noticing,  as  giving  us  an  insight  into  the  principle  upon 
which  many  of  his  theological  opinions  were  based.  It  was  not  his 
custom,  he  said,  to  regard  experience,  but  talent  \  When  the  morn- 
ing came  few  attended  his  lecture,  but  those  whose  curiosity  led 
them  thither  were  so  struck  with  the  novelty  and  talent  evinced  in 
what  they  heard,  that  from  that  day  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  his  auditors.  The  jealousy  of  Anselm  of  Laudun 
was  now  roused,  and  it  was  not  less  bitter  than  that  which  had 
formerly  been  evinced  by  William  de  Oampellis ;  a  strong  party 
headed  by  two  of  Anselm''s  scholars,  Albericus  and  Lotulfus,  was 
formed  x^ainst  the  self-constituted  professor,  and  he  was  again 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  his  former  retreat  at  Paris. 

The  success  of  his  experiment  as  a  teacher  of  divinity  had  been 
so  flattering,  that  he  resumed  without  delay  his  exposition  of 
Ezekiel.  He  became,  ere  long,  as  celebrated  in  this  department 
of  literature,  as  he  had  been  in  logic  or  philosophy.  A  letter  of 
condolence  addressed  to  him  when  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes, 
by  Fulcho  abbot  of  Deuil,  thus  dwells  upon  the  reputation  which 
he  had  attained  at  this  period  of  his  history.  ''  It  is  not  long,^ 
says  this  well-informed,  though  perhaps  somewhat  prejudiced  cor- 
respondent, '^  since  the  full  glory  of  this  world  shined  upon  you, 
aoa  would  not  permit  you  to  remember  that  you  were  liable  to 
misfortune.  Borne  sent  you  her  children  to  be  educated,  and  by 
so  doing  admitted  that  you  were  more  learned  than  herself.  No 
length  of  journey,  no  lofty  mountains,  no  deep  valleys,  no  fear  of 
robbers,  prevented  your  scholars  from  hastening  to  you.  The  sea 
and  the  tempest  did  not  frighten  the  youth  of  Englaind,  but  despis- 
ing all  danger,  no  sooner  did  they  hear  where  you  were  to  be  found 
than  they  flocked  thither.  Bemote  Bretagne  sent  you  her  heavy 
sons  to  be  made  wise.  Fierce  Anjou  served  you,  for  you  had 
tamed  her  ferocity.  The  Pictavians,  the  Gascons,  and  the  Irish : 
Normandy  and  Flanders,  the  German  and  the  Swede,  warmly 
TOaised  your  mental  acuteness.  I  pass  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
JParis  and  the  whole  of  France  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  all 
thirsted  after  your  instruction,  as  if  you  were  the  only  teacher  in 
the  world.  Won  by  the  brilliancy  of  your  intellect,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  your  eloquence ;  the  readiness  of  your  diction,  and  the 
subtlety  of  your  knowledge,  they  hastened  to  you  as  to  the  purest 
well  of  philosophy'." 

'  Indignatus  autem  respondii  non  esse  mes  consuetudinis  per  usum  proficere,  sed 
per  ingenium.    Opp.  p.  8.  '  Abaci.  0pp.  p.  218. 
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We  have  already  mentioned  that  at  this  time  Paris  was 
nent  as  a  seat  of  learning ;  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  was 
not  free  from  those  vices  which  too  often  attend  a  highly  enhi- 
vated  state  of  society.     According  to  the  description  of  a  con- 
temporary writer,  it  contained  within  all  that  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  passions  and  to  gratify  them '.     When  we  read  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  the  students  who  attended  it,  we  na- 
turally imagine  that  a  system  of  academical  discipline  similar  to  oar 
own,  or  in  some  degree  approaching  to  it,  was  there  established. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.    Teachers  and  students  came 
and  tarried,  and  departed  with  a  degree  of  independence  which  to 
us  is  surprising.     Professors  were  to  be  found  wherever  th^re  was 
the  greatest  prospect  of  success,  and  scholars  flocked  after  the 
most  popular  lecturers.    The  system  of  education  too,  which  there 
prevailed,  had  not  acquired  any  unity  of  purpose,  any  dependence 
of  one  part  upon  another,  at  the  same  time  having  reference  to 
one  end  and  to  one  object.     Logic  and  philosophy,  instead  of  being 
the  handmaids  to  theology,  were  regarded  as  independent  studies, 
and  we  read  of  men  who  were  proficient  in  the  former,  while  they 
were  mere  tyros  in  the  latter  \     The  clergy  themselves  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  much  degeneracy,  and  the  more  spiritual  minded 
among  them  called  loudly  for  a  reformation.     Abelard,  probably  a 
sufificient  authority  upon  such  matters,  warmly  censures  their 
luxury,  corruption,  idleness,  and  dissipation ' ;  and  however  much 
they  might  differ  upon  other  subjects^  in  this  he  and  St.  Bernard 
were  unanimous'. 

The  picture  which  Abelard  has  drawn  of  his  own  mental  con- 
dition at  this  period  of  his  life,  shows  us  that  he  was  deficient  in 
many  of  those  qualifications  which  alone  could  enable  him  to  pass 
in  safety  through  the  temptations  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
We  have  already  had  proofs  of  his  pride  and  arrogance  in  refer- 
ence to  his  instructors,  but  these  now  exhibited  themselves  in  a 
new  and  a  more  dangerous  direction.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
give  a  paraphrase  of  his  own  words.  "  I  was  then  so  celebrated,^ 
says  he,  ^'  and  so  pre-eminent  in  the  graces  of  youth  and  beauty, 
that  I  did  not  fear  a  repulse  from  any  woman  whom  I  honoured 
with  my  love.  I  now  thought  myself  the  only  living  philosopher ; 
and  anticipating  no  further  disquiet,  from  having  lived  most 

^  Pet.  AUcnsis,  lit.  ix.  cp.  10,  Dach.  Spicileg.  xii.362,  363.  Marten.  Anecdotiil 
1714. 

^  John  Stulicus  was  rejected  from  being  Archbishop  of  Bourdcaux,  because  he 
was  ipnoraiit  of  theology  though  well  skilled  in  profane  literature.     Hist.  Lit.  ix.  63. 

2  Opp.  pp.  363,364. 

•  See  that  portion  of  Mabillon's  preface,  where  he  treats  "  De  Bernardi  profcctu 

~^~~endandi6  moribus  clericorum,  monachorum,  et  laicorum." 
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I  began  to  give  the  reins  to  my  passions ;  and  thQ  more 
1 1  made  in  the  study  of  philosophy  or  theoloey^  the  fur- 

I  in  the  impurity  of  my  life  recede  from  the  onaracter  of 
lopher  or  a  Christian.  The  grace  of  Grod  vouchsafed  to 
lough  I  was  unwilling  to  receive  it,  a  remedy  for  tho 

of  pride  and  dissoluteness  under  which  I  then  laboured*.'" 
imecessary  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  unfortunate  and 
fill  connexion  which  he  now  formed  with  his  pupil  Heloise, 
ideous  revenge  which  her  relations  took  upon  her  seducer, 
standing  the  attempt  which  he  made  to  atone  for  his  crime 
riage;   we  pass  onwards  to  narrate  the  events  which 

ided  thus  below  the  rank  of  manhood,  Abelard'^s  sufferings 
)se  of  the  mind  rather  than  the  body.  The  condolences 
by  his  friends  and  pupils  were  intolerable.  His  present 
nt  was  in  proportion  to  his  former  elevation ;  he  felt  that 
rod^s  hand  which  pressed  so  heavy  upon  him ;  he  knew 
had  entailed  disgrace  upon  his  relations,  and  that  he  could 
;ure  to  cross  his  threshold  without  being  pointed  at  by 
;er  of  scorn.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  saw  one  only 
'  rest,  a  monastery ;  and  influenced  rather  by  shame  than 
/,  he  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  St.  Denys.  His  il)- 
fe,  disregarding  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  at  the  same 
3ame  a  nun  at  Argenteuil.  But  they  both  carried  with 
Emories  and  feelings  for  which  no  monastery  afforded  any 
i  consolation. 

D  had  Abelard  recovered  his  former  health  and  strength, 
cholars  requested  that  he  would  resume  his  lectures.  He 
id  to  do  so,  not  however,  as  hitherto,  from  the  love  of 
?ain  or  reputation,  but  because  he  felt  that  God  had  given 
lent  which  must  not  be  hidden  in  a  napkin.  The  office 
er  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for  his  awakened  cner- 
i  assumed  the  character  of  reformer.  He  discovered  that 
ks  were  of  profane  habits  and  unholy  conversation,  and  that 
•hot',  so  far  from  being  a  pattern  of  sobriety,  was  the 
solute  of  the  whole  brothernood.  Frequently  and  vehe- 
in  public  and  in  private,  did  he  rebuke  their  misdeeds ; 

}p.  9,  10. 

1  roisera  me  contritioDe  positum  confusio,  fateor,  pudoris,  potius  quam 
ivcrsionis  ad  monastichorum  latibula  claustrorum  compulit.    0pp.  p.  18. 
ame  of  this  ecclesiastic  was  Adam.    Abelard's  censures  appear  to  have 
t,  for  when  accused  to  the  king,  he  found  a  warm  defender  in  Jvo  Carno- 
196. 

I  his  Life  of  Ludovicus  Grossus,  styles  him  "  bona?  memoris/'  and  in  the 
le  is  entered  as  "  pis  memoris.*'    See  MabilL  Annal.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  lib. 
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and  they  on  their  part  did  not  fail  to  resent  the  interferenee  of 
this  self-constituted  monitor.  It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  botk 
parties  therefore,  when,  by  the  permission  of  the  abbot,  AbeU 
removed  to  a  neighbouring  cell,  that  he  mieht  more  easily  instnet 
the  numerous  scholars  who  flocked  to  his  lectures.  His  sucooi 
again  provoked  the  hostility  of  his  enemies.  Headed  by  Alberieoi 
and  Lotulfus,  his  former  persecutors,  they  matured  against  Urn 
a  more  systematic  and  dangerous  attack  than  any  to  which  k 
had  been  yet  exposed.  He  had  hitherto  been  censured  for  fail 
insubordination,  his  disregard  to  authority,  his  want  of  reqiectto 
his  elders,  his  pride,  arrogance,  and  assumption  ;  but  the  chaise 
now  broujrht  against  him  was,  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  heresjr* 

Two  distinct  classes  of  theological  reasoners  then  existed. 
The  more  numerous  part  of  the  clergy,  anxious  to  make  all  sab- 
servient  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  was  willing  that  her 
doctrines  should  be  supported  by  argument  as  well  as  authoritjr, 
without  forgetting  that  in  some  instances,  authority  must  be 
more  powerful  than  argument.  The  other  party,  better  logicians 
than  theologians,  although  the^  were  not  influenced  by  any  direct 
hostility  to  the  Church,  were  mclined  to  follow  reason  whererer 
she  led  them ;  and  where  argument  and  authority  appeared  to 
clash,  they  would,  if  consistent,  have  sacrificed  the  latter  to  the 
former.  They  wished  to  discuss  and  to  demonstrate  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith  upon  the  principles  of  scholastic  reasoning, 
and  to  apply  to  all  their  own  system  of  philosophy.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  Abelard  was  the  representative  of  the  rational- 
ists, as  St.  Bernard  was  of  their  opponents. 

We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  Abelard  was  the  origina- 
tor of  these  principles,  although  they  were  advocated  and  matured 
by  him,  ana  he  contributed  much  to  their  development  and 
extension.     We  have  already  seen  that  he  had  imbibed  them 
from  his  master  Boscelin ;  and  there  were  others,  his  contem- 
poraries, whose  orthodoxy  was  more  than  questionable.     Gilberl 
JPorretanus,   bishop   of    Poitiers,  ventured  to  affirm  that  the 
epithets  "  God ''  and  "  Son  of  Gt)d,^  were  applied  to  our  Saviour 
only  by  reason  of  his  adoption  \  and  in  various  other  respects 
had  broached  doctrines  which  were  justly  held  to  be  pernicious  no- 
velties.    Tanchelin  denied  that  the  Sacraments  conduced  to  man's 
salvation  *.     Even  the  celebrated  Peter  Lombard,  "  the  Master 
of  the  Sentcnces,^^  held  that  our  Lord,  inasmuch  as  He  was  man, 

7  Labb.  Concil.  x.  1125;  Otho  Prising,  lib.  i.  cap.  I,  and  a  sketch  of  hishistoiy 
given  by  Mabillon  in  his  preface  to  St.  Bernard's  Works,  §  68,  seqq. 
*  Acta  SS.  mens.  Junii,  torn.  i.pp.  843.  845. 
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LOthing*,  and  was  led  into  other  errors  by  his  too  great 
ection  for  the  authority  of  Abelard  \  Abelard  himself  was 
ed  by  the  lengths  to  which  some  theorists  went,  and  draws 
fal  picture  of  the  wild  heresies  then  current,  many  of  which 

00  blasphemous  for  translation  ^  Such  opinions  as  these 
d  much  anxiety  among  the  orthodox  party,  for  the  influence 
sir  rivals  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable '.     They  discou- 

1  all  inquiry  and  speculation  with  a  severity  which  was  perhaps 
Iged,  and  they  saw  heresy  where  it  did  not  exist,  or  might 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  had  an  explanation  been  ad- 
d*.  John  of  Cornwall,  who  had  been  led  astray  by  this 
iophy,  falsely  so  called,  after  his  recantation,  forbad*  his 
Jes  to  reason  systematically  upon  such  questions  as  the 
by,  the  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Sacraments ; 
Jtephanus  Tomacensis  would  not  even  permit  a  young  monk 
idy  at  Paris,  apprehensive  that  the  peace  of  his  monastery 
I  be  disturbed  by  scholastic  controversies'  introduced 
A  its  walls.  Such  being  the  state  of  feeling  between  the 
parties,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Abelard  regarded 
much  anxiety  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  which  were  now 
.  to  be  instituted  against  himself  and  his  doctrines. 

I  incident  occurred  on  his  arrival  at  Soissons,  where  the 
iv  was  to  be  discussed,  which  must  have  filled  Abelard  with 
lall  apprehension.  The  populace  arose  in  a  tumult,  and 
ikey  not  been  prevented,  they  would  have  stoned  him  to 
,  as  well  as  the  scanty  band  of  admirers  who  followed  him 
)r.  He  lost  no  time  in  presenting  to  the  papal  legate, 
a,  bishop  of  Preneste,  a  copy  of  the  obnoxious  treatise 
L  he  had  been  enjoined  to  bring  with  him  for  examination, 
le  professed  his  willingness  to  correct  such  of  its  state- 
3  as  could  be  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
^lic  Church.  This  was  delivered  to  his  accusers,  who  care- 
examined  it  in  the  legate'^s  presence,  but  finding  in  it 
Qg  to  censure,  they  requested  tnat  its  consideration  might 
lerved  till  the  end  of  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  might 

>g.  Wendov.  Chron.  ii.  401,  edit.  H.  Coxe,  Mart  Anecdot.  v.  1657* 

irt  Anecdot  v.  16(j6. 

irt.  Anecdot  v.  1314,  1315. 

tin  of  Cornwall  tells  us  that  there  were  "  infiniti  scholares  hoc  calice  debriati^ 

rorem  versi,  usque  in  hodiernum  diem."     Mart.  Anecdot  v.  1657. 

was  the  opinion  oi  Otho  of  Frisingen,  that  St  Bernard  was  greatly  alarmed 

movement  of  this  party,  **  et  si  quicquam  ei  Christianae  iidei  absonum  de 

diceretur,  facile  aurem  praeberet."    Lib.  i.  cap.  xlvii.  col.  678* 

irt  Anecdot.  v.  1670. 

)1.  Patr.  XI J.  ii.  511,  edit.  Colon.  I6ia 
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have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  more  at  their  leisme. 
Before  each  meeting  of  the  council,  Abelard  from  day  to  d^ 
addressed  the  people;  he  told  them  what  his  opinions  reidk 
were,  and  \'indicated  himself  from  the  accusations  under  iriiia 
he  laboured.  He  was  not  long  in  convincing  his  hearers,  that  ke 
had  been  misunderstood  and  calumniated.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting,  Alberic  blandly  asked  Abelard  to  expbm 
to  him  the  meaning  which  he  wished  to  convey  in  a  sentenee 
which  he  had  v^Titten  upon  the  generation  of  the  Godhead,  the 
orthodoxy  of  which  appeared  to  be  questionable.  Abelard  £d 
so,  and  referred  his  questioner  to  a  parallel  passage  In  the  writings 
of  St.  Augustine.  Alberic  was  defeated,  and  retired  fiill  of 
^  anger  and  threats. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  council,  Abelard'^s  business  came  under 
their  discussion.     While  the  papal  legate,  Bodulph,  archbishm 
of  Bheims,  and  his  other  enemies,  hesitated  how  to  proceed) 
although  they  were  bent  on  severe  measures,  Geofifrey,  bishop 
of  Chartres,  advised  them  to  act  with  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  reminded  them  that  among  Abelard'^s  numerous  admirers 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  men  ready  and  able  to  vindicate  their 
master;    that  the   doctrines  advanced  were  not  palpably  and 
broadly  heretical,  and  that  if  they  wished  to  deal  with  him  ac- 
cording to  the  canon,   he  should   be  called  in,  and  have  the 
opportunity  of   being  heard    before  his  condemnation.      This 
advice  was  rejected,  upon  the  plea  that  Abelard,  if  admitted, 
would  overpower  the  assembly  with  his  sophisms.     The  friendly 
bishop  then  suggested  that  the  heretic  should  be  reconveyed  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  the  monks  of  which  might  possibly 
be  able  to  bring  him  to  a  saner  frame  of  mind  by  their  learning. 
The  legate  and  the  rest  assented  to  this  proposal ;  and  it  waa 
about  to  be  carried,  when  Abelard's  personal  enemies  fearing  that 
he  would  escape  from  their  hands  if  permitted  to  enter  another 
diocese  to  which  their  influence  did  not  extend,  obtained  an  im- 
portant alteration  in  the  sentence.     Having  been  summoned,  he 
was  ordered  with  his  own  hands  to  commit  the  obnoxious  trea- 
tise to  the  flames,  and  to  recite  the  Athanasian  Creed;  and  he 
was  then  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Alcdard, 
who  was  charged  to  convey  him  to  that  monastery. 

The  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Mcdard  treated  their  unhappy 
^inmate  with  consideration  and  humanity,  and  attempted,  but  in 
Bjjhui,  to  lessen  the  bitterness  of  his  imprisonment.  They  coold 
^^B  alleviate  the  mental  pangs  which  he  endured,  in  comparison 
^^Bh  which  he  regarded  as  nothing  his  former  bodily  sufferings. 
^^■B  stay  in  this  abode  was  of  no  long  duration,  for  the  papal 
^^■ite.  lichen  leaving  France  on  his  way  homeward,  gave  orders 
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^belard  shotdd  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  monastery  of 
enys.  Here  he  spent  some  months  in  comparative  tran- 
y,  but  a  circumstajice  occurred  which  renewed  against  hitn 
I  former  ill-will  of  the  brethren.  The  monks  of  St.  Denys 
sensitive  upon  all  questions  connected  with  the  honour  of 
patron  Saint.  Whom,  in  accordance  with  an  early  tradition, 
iffirmed  to  have  been  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  mentioned 
.  Luke  ^,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Athens  and  the  Apostle  of 
;  and  they  imagined  that  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  of 
^  and  the  glory  of  the  Glallican  Church,  depended  somehow 
the  maintenance  of  this  theory.  It  happened  however, 
tunately  for  Abelard,  that  in  reading  the  commentary  of  the 
rable  Beda  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  noticed  that 
rsius  was  styled  by  that  writer,  not  the  Bishop  of  Athens, 
le  Bishop  of  Corinth ;  and  he  incidentally  pomted  out  the 
ice  to  those  persons  who  happened  to  be  standing  near  him 
\  moment.  They  were  so  much  scandalized  by  the  insinua- 
that  they  called  Beda  a  lying  writer,  and  asked  Abelard 
L  of  the  two  accounts  he  believed.  When  he  answered  that 
Dsidered  Beda's  written  authority  preferable  to  their  tradi- 
they  summoned  him  before  the  chapter,  and  threatened  to 
tnce  him  to  the  king  as  one  ill-aifected  to  the  glory  of  the 
di  crown.  In  vain  he  requested  that  he  might  be  judged 
e  ecclesiastical  law ;  they  persisted  in  threatening  him  with 
e  severities  of  the  civil  judicature.  He  was  so  much  alarmed 
ese  menaces^  that  he  stole  by  night  from  the  monastery,  and 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Theobald,  Earl  of 
ipagne.  By  the  kindness  of  this  nobleman,  with  whom  he 
)een  previously  acquainted,  a  refuge  was  afforded  him,  yet 
Hnire  enough  to  protect  him  from  the  enmity  of  his  offenaed 
;,  who  threatened  him  with  the  extremity  of  the  civil  law  as 
IS  the  ecclesiastical.  The  death  of  this  individual,  which 
red  shortly  afterwards,  relieved  him  from  much  anxietv, 
ially  as  his  successor  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  the  well- 
n  Suger,  was  induced  to  abandon  the  prosecution ;  and 
ird  was  permitted  to  select  his  own  place  of  abode,  provided 
d  not  take  up  his  residence  within  any  monastery. 
B  use  which  he  made  of  his  newly-acquired  liberty  was 
lar.  He  appears  to  have  discovered  that  the  peace  which 
be  found  in  retirement  was  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
iety  which  was  attended  by  danger.  Having  obtained  the 
ibation  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  step  which  he 
ibout  to  take,  he  retired  with  a  single  companion  to  a  remote 

'  Acts  zvii.  34 
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and  uninhabited  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nogent  sur  Seine, 
upon  the  river  Ardusson,  and  there  built  himself  a  rude  oratoiy 
of  reeds  and  twigs,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Holy  TriDitji. 
But,  ere  long,  his  hiding-place  was  discovered  by  his  pupils,  and 
they  assembled  in  great  numbers  round  their  instructor.  Thej 
readily  exchanged,  says  he,  the  city  for  the  wilderness ;  leaving 
their  spacious  houses,  they  built  for  themselves  mean  hovels; 
they  were  contented  to  excnange  their  beds  of  down  for  a  couch 
of  straw,  and  their  usual  dainty  fare  for  herbs  and  coarse  bread, 
which  they  ate  from  the  grass,  since  they  had  no  other  taUe. 
The  Uttle  oratory  could  not  hold  the  number  of  the  students; 
and  it  was  quickly  replaced  by  one  built  of  more  substantial 
materials,  which  Abelard  dedicated  to  the  Paraclete,  in  grateial 
acknowledgment  of  the  unexpected  blessings  which  haid  been 
vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  God  of  all  consolation.  In  this  un- 
usual title  his  enemies  imagined  that  they  detected  proofs  of  his 
heresy,  and  they  affirmed  that  there  was  no  example  of  a  church 
being  dedicated  to  one  single  Person  of  the  Trinity.  There  was 
probably  more  ground  for  censure  in  an  image  erected  by  him 
in  the  same  church,  which  was  intended  to  represent  and  explain 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  such 
eccentricities  as  these  should  bring  him  once  more  under  the 
notice  of  his  more  steady  contemporaries,  by  whom  his  movements 
would  naturally  be  watched  with  suspicion.  He  accuses,  but 
without  naming  them,  St.  Norbcrt  and  St.  Bernard  as  having 
been  the  chief  instigators  of  this  new  persecution.  As  far  as  the 
latter  is  concerned  this  is  certainly  a  mistake,  for  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  himself  (testimony  abo?e 
all  suspicion),  for  believing  that  he  had  paid  no  attention  to 
Abelard^s  doctrines  until  twelve  or  thirteen  years  afberwardsi 
when  they  were  brought  before  his  notice  by  William  de  St 
Thierri '.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  Abelard's  former  apprehensicMis 
for  his  safety  were  revived,  and  he  imagined  that  the  whole  woiU 
was  banded  together  for  his  destruction.  He  paints  his  terroxsin 
language  which  can  scarcely  be  read  without  a  smile,  so  am»- 
ingly  do  timidity  and  vanity  blend  themselves  together.  He 
takes  God  to  witness  that  he  could  not  hear  of  the  meeting  of  a 
few  ecclesiastics  without  supposing  that  it  was  for  his  condemnar 
tion.  He  expected  to  be  cited  as  a  profane  person  or  an 
heretic.  He  compared  himself  to  St.  Athanasius  when  persecuted 
by  the  Arians.  He  fell  into  such  despair  (God^s  name  is  again 
invoked  in  truth  of  this  statement),  that  he  planned  howhenught 
escape  from  among  the  Christians,  and  live  among  the  heathen. 
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So  willing  was  he  to  accept  any  terms  from  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
that  he  rejoiced  upon  the  whole  that  his  faith  had  been  ques- 
tioned, since  this  accusation  would  procure  for  him  a  kinder 
reception  among  the  infidels '. 

Abelard  was  prevented  from  carrying  this  wicked  design  into 
ezecotion  by  an  occurrence  which  placed  him  among  men  who, 
thouffh  monks  and  Christians,  were  worse  in  his  opinion  than  the 
Teryneathen  themselves.  While  he  was  distracted  by  such  fears 
and  anxieties  as  these,  the  monastery  of  St.  Gildas  de  Suits  in 
&etagne  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  abbot,  and  the  office 
having  been  offered  to  Abelard,  was  joyfully  accepted  by  him,  yet 
it  was  valued  only  as  affording  a  retreat  from  the  impending  tem- 
pest. It  was  his  misfortune  to  discover  vice  and  to  experience 
unkindness  wherever  he  went ;  but  never  were  monks  so  wicked, 
never  was  abbot  so  persecuted,  as  were  the  monks  and  the  abbot  of 
St.  Gildas.  The  neighbourhood  where  he  now  found  himself  was 
barren  and  unpleasant ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken 
in  the  district ;  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  were  overrun  by 
a  neighbouring  chieftain,  who  taxed  them  to  an  amount  which  they 
were  unable  to  sustain.  The  monks  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  revenues  which  were  intended  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
monastery,  and  squandered  them  upon  their  own  pleasures,  and 
then  stormed  at  tneir  abbot  because  he  was  unable  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  establishment.  Even  his  life  was  en- 
dangered, for  they  made  several  attempts  to  remove  him  by 
]roi8on.  In  the  midst  of  these  persecutions  he  heard  that  the 
nunnery  of  Argenteuil,  of  which  Heloise  was  the  prioress,  was 
about  to  be  removed,  to  make  room  for  the  monks  of  St. 
Dcmys.  He  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which 
this  occurrence  gave  him  of  visiting  his  wife ;  and  he  removed 
her,  with  such  of  the  sisterhood  as  were  inclined  to  accom- 
pany her,  to  the  solitude  of  the  Paraclete.  By  the  permission 
of  Otho,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Pope  Innocent  II.,  the  oratory 
irhich  he  had  erected  was  converted  mto  a  nunnery,  of  which  He- 
loise was  made  the  abbess.  Abelard^s  residence  among  the  sister- 
hood was  abridged  by  the  reports  which  scandal  circulated  as  to 
the  motives  which  led  him  thither ;  and  he  was  unwillingly  com- 
pelled to  exchange  this  happy  retreat  for  the  miseries  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Gildas. 

On  his  return  he  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  sorrows  by  de- 
tailing them  in  a  long  epistle  which  he  addressed  to  a  friend, 
whose  name  is  now  here  mentioned  ^     This  valuable  document 
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contaiiiis  a  sketch  of  his  history  firom  his  boyhood  op  to  the 

Iieriod  at  which  it  was  written.  Although  not  without  a  decided 
>ias  in  favour  of  his  own  prejudices,  it  exhibits  upon  the  whole 
much  candour,  and  liears  every  appearance  of  truth  in  its  hiding 
features.  If  he  is  severe  upon  those  from  whom  he  had  expe- 
rienced unkindness,  he  certainly  does  not  screen  himsdf,  hot 
exposes  his  own  failings  and  crimes  with  an  nnsparii^  hind. 
This  letter  has  not  only  given  ns  the  outline  of  the  preoediug 
narrative,  hut  we  are  further  indebted  to  it  for  haTing  been  the 
means  of  originating  the  correspondence  between  Abelaid  and 
Heloise,  which  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  to  onr  readers. 

A  copy  of  this  epistolary  narrative  having  accidentally  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  she  read  it  with 
the  most  lively  interest.     Obserring  towards  its  condosion  that 
Abelard  considered  his  life  endangered  by  the  violence  and  the 
treachery  of  his  monks,  she  could  no  longer  conceal  her  anxiety; 
and  though  no  letters  had  passed  between  them  since  they  took 
the  TOWS,  she  resolved  that  she  would  no  longer  keep  silence,  and 
she  wrote  to  him  without  delay.   In  her  letter,  which  is  preserved', 
she  chides  him  afTectionately  for  his  persevering  silence,  and  ahe 
tells   him  how  great  would  bo  her  joy  could  she  hear  of  hie 
welfare.    The  letter  she  had  just  read  had  pained  her  much,  and 
she  exhorts  him  by  various  arguments  (backed  by  authority  of 
Xenophon  and  Seneca)  no  longer  to  keep  her  in  suq>ense,  but  to 
relieve  her  anxiety  by  writing.     Abelard  in  his  reply'  assures  her 
that  his  silence  had  proceeded  from  no  want  of  afiection,  but  was 
simply  a  matter  of  prudence  and  expedience.     He  thanks  her  for 
the  kindly  interest  which  she  had  taken  in  his  welfare,  and  asb 
for  the  continuance  of  her  prayers  and  those  of  her  nuns,  to  the 
efficacy  of  which  he  attaches  much  importance.     He  speab 
doubtingly,  nay  despondingly,  as  to  his  own  safety,  and  requests 
that  his  body  might  be  interred  at  his  beloved  l^araclete  if  he 
should  fall  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 

This  letter  awoke  in  the  bosom  of  Heloise  all  the  affection 
which  she  had  so  long  striven  to  extinguish.  She  made  haste, 
under  the  first  impulse  of  her  heart,  to  assure  him  that  he  had 
undervalued  his  own  worth,  and  too  highly  estimated  her  cha- 
racter ;  and,  with  all  the  unselfishness  of  a  woman,  she  proceeded 
to  make  good  her  assertion  by  entering  into  various  details  taken 
from  the  history  of  their  early  acquamtance,  through  which  we 
cannot  follow  her.  She  sees  cause  for  much  regret  that  the 
punishment  duo  to  the  crime  in  which  both  shared  should  have 
fallen  upon  him  alone,  and  that  he  should  have  suffered  at  the 
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m  time  when  he  had  made  the  best  atonement  in  his  power  for 
hmr  mutual  oflbnce^. 

In  his  reply*,  Abelard  traced  step  by  step,  and  refuted  the  ob- 
MStions  ana  d^culties  which  his  wife  haa  started.    He  gently 
rimkes  her  for  having  been  overpowered  by  the  mention  of  hiis 
vrow,  adding,  that  as  true  friends  it  was  tiieir  duty  as  well  as 
leir  privilege  to  support  each  other  through  whatever  might  be 
leir  lot  to  suffer.     He  reminds  her  that  they  both  might  derive 
inch  benefit  from  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
laoed ;  and  he  exhorts  her  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  such 
orse  than  useless  regrets  and  complaints.  He  follows  her  through 
18  recollections  to  which  she  had  referred  him,  and  from  them  he 
aduces  arguments  whv  they  should  feel  deep  gratitude  to  Gkxl, 
iHbo  of  His  mercy  had  chastened  them  both  m  the  person  of  him 
one.     He  admits  the  justice  and  mercy  of  his  punishment ;  he 
lows  her  what  benefits  have  already  resulted  from  it ;  and  he 
aches  her  how  to  derive  from  it  others  yet  more  important. 
Heloise  had  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeling  to  profit  by 
lese  admonitions.     In  the  letter*  which  immediatd^  follows,  we 
lad  none  of  the  pas»onate  regrets  and  complaints  with  which  her 
rmer  correspondence  had  abounded.    The  mind  is  not  always 
ider  our  own  control,  she  remarks ;  and  when  the  mind  is  saa, 
will  leave  traces  of  its  sadness  upon  every  thing  around  its 
flnence.     Instead  of  adopting  a  tone  which  must  nave  agitated 
snielf  no  less  than  her  husband,  she  leads  his  thoughts  from  the 
intemplation  of  their  sad  history,  and. interests  him  in  subjects 
dn  to  his  former  tastes  and  pursuits.     She  and  her  nuns  have 
Tfw  discovered  that  they  are  ignorant  upon  some  questions,  and 
\BW  are  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  knowledge, 
M  experience.     They  wish  to  know  something  about  the  origin 
id  the  early  history  of  nuns ;  and  furthermore,  as  none  of  the 
thers  have  framed  a  rule  applicable  to  a  nunnery,  they  request 
at  he  would  compile  one  for  their  sisterhood. 
In  replying  to  the  former  of  these  questions,  the  opportunity 
M  aflorded  Abelard  of  displaying  his  erudition,  and  in  the 
oond  his  wisdom  and  experience.     He  availed  himself  of  this 
iportunity,  and  he  answered  both  inquiries  at  considerable  length. 
M  not  our  intention  to  follow  him  through  the  letters  extending 
*et  more  than  one  hundred  closely  printed  quarto  pages  '•     The 
heme,  founded  upon  Heloise^s  acquaintance  with  the  character 
Abelard,  succeeded  perfectly ;  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
ese  investigations,  and  she  wisely  resolved  that  there  should  be 
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no  lack  of  occupation.  Ere  long  he  received  a  lett^,  informiog 
him  that  the  nuns  of  the  oratory  in  their  reading  had  met  with 
many  obscure  passages  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  he  was  requested  to 
explain  several  "  hard  texts  ^  which  were  enclosed.  Happy  in 
the  thought  that  herein  he  was  imitating  St.  Jerome,  Abdaid 
set  himself  to  the  task,  and  answered  we  forty-two  questionB 
thus  proposed  for  his  solution. 

With  such  occupations  as  these,  his  wife  strove  to  divert  the 
attention  of  Abelard  from  dwelling  too  intentl]^  upon  the  poTBeen- 
tions  from  without,  and  the  memories  from  within,  by  which  she 
knew  him  to  be  assailed.     It  is  obvious  that  to  some  extent  she 
succeeded  in  this  office  of  kindness,  but  for  how  long  a  period,  we 
know  not  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.    This,  however,  is  certtto, 
that  in  the  year  1136  (how  much  sooner  we  know  not)  he  bd 
abandoned  the  abbey  of  St.  Gildas,  and  was  again  employed  m 
teaching  philosophy  at  Mont  St.  Genevieve  in  Paris,  vrith  all  Us 
accustomed  brilliancy  and  success.     In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  this  occupation,  why,  we  know  not,  nor  can 
we  ascertain  the  place  where  he  afterwards  resided.     But  wIm^ 
ever  that  may  have  been,  he  was  not  idle.     He  employed  him- 
self in  the  composition  of  various  theological  treatises,  which  w^ 
much  admired  by  some,  not  only  from  the  literary  skill  whidi 
they  exhibited,  but  also  from  the  novelty  of  the  doctrines  whidi 
they  propounded.     There  were  others,  however,  who  regarded 
them  with  a  less  friendly  eye,  and  discovered  in  them  nungled 
presumption  and  heresy.     One  of  these  was  William,  abbot  of 
St.  Thierri,  who  deduced  from  Abelard^s  writings  such  proposi- 
tions as  to  him  appeared  the  most  startling,  and  despatched 
copies  of  them  to  the  most  influential  ecclesia^ics  of  the  age,  of 
whom  the  most  celebrated  was  St.  Bernard,  and  he  accompanied 
them  with  a  letter  requesting  that  his  correspondent   would 
examine  them  at  their  leisure  ^ 

St.  Bemard'^s  answer  is  marked  by  that  humility  which  formed 
such  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character.  He  had  no  doubt  as 
to  the  heresy  of  these  opinions,  and  he  believed  them  to  be  hisbly 
dangerous  ;  but  he  was  unwilling  that  any  proceedings  should  lie 
instituted  against  the  ofiender  upon  the  responsibility  of  his  own 
private  judgment  ^ ;  and  he  fixed  a  day  upon  which  they  mifght 
examine,  at  their  leisure,  this  obnoxious  treatise  with  the  cahn- 
ncss  which  the  deep  importance  of  the  subject  appeared  to 
demand. 


%* 
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The  result  of  this  writing  confirmed  St.  Bernard  and  his  cor- 
respondent in  the  opinion  which  they  had  separately  and  indepen- 
dently formed;  but  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  one  for  wnose 
talents  and  acquirements  they  both  entertained  a  high  opinion  \ 
they  resolved  to  seek  a  private  interview  with  him,  that  they 
Slight,  if  possible,  convince  him  of  his  errors.  St.  Bernards 
afiectionate  remonstrances  appear  to  have  produced  a  consider- 
able impression  on  their  first  interview ;  and  Abelard  promised 
that  he  would  be  raided  by  his  advice  in  endeavouring  to  correct 
the  errors  which  ne  had  been  the  means  of  circulatmg.  If  he 
were  sincere  in  this  promise  when  he  made  it,  his  good  intentions 
flpeedily  vanished;  for  no  sooner  had  his  friendly  monitor  de- 
parted, than  he  was  persuaded  by  some  evil  counsellors  to  avow 
ois  sentiments  openly,  to  defend  them  at  all  hazards '.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  induced  to  take  this  step  by  the  influence 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  having  been  expell^  from  Italy,  had 
at  that  time  taken  refuge  in  France '. 

Disappointed  and  gneved  at  this  unexpected  event,  St.  Ber- 
nard's charity  grew  not  cold.  In  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  he  advised  Abelard  to  recant,  and  he  attempted  to 
dissuade  his  scholars  from  reading  such  treatises  as  were  tainted 
with  heresy.  But  all  his  persuasions  were  ineffectual ;  for  Abe- 
lard laid  the  matter  before  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  requested 
that  a  council  might  be  summoned  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
defending  those  doctrines  of  which  the  orthodoxy  had  been  as- 
sailed by  the  abbot  of  Glairvaux.  The  archbishop  consented,  and 
having  fixed  that  the  meeting  should  be  holden  at  Sens  upon  the 
octave  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a.d.  1140,  ho  wrote  to  apprize 
St.  Bernard  of  this  arrangement,  and  requested  him  to  attend  at 
the  day  and  place  appointed  \ 

St.  Bernard  was  not  prepared  for  such  an  arrangement,  and 
declined  to  meet  Abelard  upon  such  terms  as  he  had  proposed. 
He  himself  was  but  a  stripling,  he  said,  whereas  his  adversary 
had  been  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth  up ;  he  was  unwilling 
that  his  own  powers  of  reasonmg  and  disputation  should  be  made 
the  test  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
fiuth ;  and  he  asserted  that  as  Abelard^s  written  works  contained 
these  questionable  doctrines,  they  should  be  appealed  to,  and  if 
necessary^  censured  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority.     He  main- 

'  William  de  St.  Thierri,  writing  to  St  Bernard,  thus  speaks  of  Abelard,  "  Dilexi 
et  ego  eum  et  diligere  vellem,  Deua  testis  est ;  sed  in  causa  hac  nemo  unquam  mihi 
proximus  erit  vel  amicus."    S.  Bemardi  Ep.  326. 

'  S.  Bemardi  Vita  Prima,  lib.  iiL  cap.  ▼.  §  13. 
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tained,  in  the  bsi  pboe,  thai  the  dispute  vm  not 
▼idnak,  and  that  he  was  not  penooaDj  lequirBd  to  attaai^ 
especially  as  an  accuser  or  a  dnpatant,  sinee  the  iiru'ls  of 
the  friliole  Ginrch  were  inTohed  .  Soeh  weie  St.  BenHvd*s 
firrt  imprearions ;  upon  nMwe  matured  dehboalion  however,  he 
reaohred  to  attend  the  meeting.  At  the  time  appnintfJ,  a 
nnmerons  body  of  eccleaiastica  and  notnlity  aaBemUed  at  Scai; 
the  king  himself  was  present.  The  fri^ids  of  Abeiard  had 
already  decided  that  their  master  woold  find  no  diilinik^  in 
OTercoming  a  man  whose  terror  was  obmos  to  alL  Bet  the 
result  was  widely  difierent  from  what  ihey  had  anticipated  ;  Sl 
Bernard's  manly  and  honest  line  of  attack  completdy  haflkd  the 
more  wily  AbelanL  A  series  of  propositions,  eztzacted  from  Us 
works,  were  read  before  the  council,  and  when  he  expected  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  defiending  Uiem  witii  all  the  akiB  of  a 
sophist,  St.  Bernard  arose,  and  abruptly  required  that  Abdard 
(if  he  admitted  that  these  articles  were  the  fair  eznrassioD  of  his 
opinions)  should  show  that  they  were  consistent  wito  the  teaching 
of  antiquity,  and  that  they  were  not,  as  had  be^i  asserted  by 
his  accusers,  the  inventions  of  his  own  reasonings.  He  fek 
himself  so  surprised  by  this  imezpected  attack,  that  instead  of 
replying  to  the  demand,  he  at  once  a{^)ealed  from  the  council 
to  the  Pope,  and  hurried  from  the  assembly,  leaving  friends  and 
foes  alike  astonished  at  his  timidity  and  irresolution.  The 
council  acted  with  moderation.  The  judges  resolved  to  separate 
the  errors  of  Abelard  from  the  individual,  and  while  they  con- 
demned the  one,  to  leave  the  other  to  the  pontiff  to  whom  be 
had  appealed.  They  instructed  St.  Bernard  to  furnish  Innooent 
II.  with  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  they  aooompanied 
it  with  a  list  of  the  errors  which  they  had  pronounced  to  be 
heretical  *. 

Abelard  hastened  from  the  assembly  to  support  the  appeil 
which  he  had  made  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  had  arrived  at 
Lyons,  when  the  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  Pope,  without 
awaiting  his  arrival,  had  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  council 
of  Sens,  had  caused  his  writings  to  bo  burnt,  and  had  issued 
directions  that  he  and  Arnold  of  Brescia  should  each  be  immured 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  separate  monasteries*  Ove^ 
powered  with  this  accumulation  of  sorrow,  Abelard  needed  a 
counsellor  and  friend,  and  he  found  one  in  the  person  of  Peter 

•  Ep.  189. 

*  These  "  Capitula  hsreium  Petri  Abslardi,*'  fourteen  in  number,  are  printed  hf 
Mabillon  in  his  introduction  to  the  treatise  of  St.  Bernard  against  AbelanL  A  mere 
correct  copy  than  that  used  by  Mabillon  is  contained  in  the  British  Huaeum.-  MS. 
Reg.  8.  F.  XV. 
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the  Veneimble,  then  abbot  of  Oluni.  Acting  upon  his  advice,  he 
reeolved  to  resist  no  longer,  but  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  St. 
Bernard  and  the  Pope.  Supported  by  the  influence  of  Peter, 
lie  was  successful  in  both  applications,  and  the  sentence  of  ex- 
oommunioation  which  had  been  pronounced  against  him  was 
removed.  Thus  relieved  from  all  further  anxiety,  the  evening 
of  Abelard^s  eventful  life  passed  away  in  serenity  and  peace. 
I  Life  now  had  little  to  oSer  him,  and  he  had  found  that  which 
he  most  needed,  a  tranquil  resting-place  in  which  he  might  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  approach  of  death. 

And  death  was  not  long  in  taking  the  wearied  man  to  himself. 
The  austerities  which  he  practised  upon  a  frame  attenuated  bv 
long  continued  anxieties  and  labours,  induced  a  fever,  to  which 
he  fell  a  victim  upon  the  2l8t  of  April,  a.d.  1142,  being  then  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Peter  the  Venerable  hastened  to  communicate  this  intelli- 

rce  to  Heloise,  and  hesitated  not  to  compare  the  deceased  to 
Germain,  and  St.  Martin ;  the  first  of  whom  he  resembled 
in  his  humility,  the  latter  in  his  poverty.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  this  friend,  who  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing 
the  tone  of  mind  in  which  Abelard  passed  the  evening  of  his 
life,  his  heart  was  always  intent  upon  sacred  things,  his  lips 
spoke  of  them,  and  they  were  exhibited  in  his  conduct. 

The  answer  of  Heloise  was  affectionate,  vet  calm  and  dignified. 
She  requested  that  the  body  of  her  husband  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Paraclete  for  interment  there,  according  to  his 
own  request ;  she  recommended  to  his  protection  her  son  Astra- 
labe ;  and  she  requested  him  to  send  an  attested  copy  of  the 
absolution  which  he  had  pronounced  over  the  body  of  Abelard,  that 
it  might  be  affixed  to  his  tomb.  Twenty-one  years  afterwards, 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1163,  the  same  tomb  was  again  opened  to 
receive  the  body  of  Heloise. 

The  remains  of  few  individuals  have  undergone  more  frequent 
disentombments  and  reinterments,  than  those  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise.  We  shall  notice  very  briefly  such  of  them  as  have 
been  mentioned  by  M.  and  Mme.  Guizot. 

The  bodies  were  permitted  to  repose  in  peace,  until  the  year 
1497,  when  they  were  placed  in  separate  tombs,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Nogent.  In  this  position  they  re- 
mained until  1630,  when  Marie  de  la  Bochefoucauld  removed 
them  to  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  and  her  successor,  Marie 
de  Boncy  de  la  Bochefoucauld,  in  1766,  erected  a  new  monu- 
ment to  their  memory.  The  epitaph  which  she  caused  to 
be  placed  over  it,  was  furnished  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
and  is  in  better  taste  than  the  generality  of  such  productions  of 
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that  period'.  In  1792,  when  the  decree  for  the  destmciion. 
of  the  French  convents  was  issned,  the  authorities  of  Nogea'k 
determined  upon  preserving  whatever  remained  of  the  bodies 
of  these  lovers.  They  went  in  procession  to  the  church,  they 
disentombed  the  relics,  and  having  pronounced  a  funeral  orali<Mi 
over  them,  placed  them  in  the  same  grave,  but  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  thin  leaden  partition. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  in  the  year  180O, 
the  remains  were  transferred  to  the  Jardin  du  Muste  Franfaifl^ 
and  deposited  within  a  chapel  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Paraclete  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys.  Upon  being  opened^ 
the  tomb  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
scull  and  lower  jaw  of  Abelard,  together  with  some  of  the  ribs, 
the  vertebrae,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg  bones. 
Time  had  spisured  the  scull  of  Heloise,  as  were  also  the  bones 
of  the  lower  extremities.  Judging  from  these  remains,  it  would 
appear  that  both  Abelard  and  Heloise  were  tall  and  well  propo^ 
tioned. 

In  1815  the  site  of  this  chapel  having  been  ceded  to  the  Mont 
de  Pi^t^,  the  relics  were  once  more  disturbed,  and  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1817,  they  were  finally  deposited  in  Pbre  Lachaise, 
where  they  now  remain. 

'  We  therefore  transcribe  it.  "  Hie,  sub  eodem  marmore,  jacent,  hvjus  monaf- 
terii  conditor,  Petrus  Abeelardus,  et  abbatiasa  prima  Heloiasa;  olim  studio,  ingeoMH 
amore,  infaustis  nuptiis  et  poenitentia,  nunc  ctema,  quod  speramua,  fieUcitate  coo* 
juncti.   Petrus  obiit  XX.  prima  Aprilis  MC.LII.  Heloissa  XVIL  Mau  MaLXUI." 
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IV.  1. — Du  PrciestawtisfM^  9uiv%  d*u/M  Disseriaiian  sur  U 
md  et  d*un  AhrSg^  de  la  Bdigwn  AngKcane^  par  Joseph 
P.     Paris,  1842. 

H»  Mouvem&nt  relipieux  en  AngUierrey  au  les  Progtis  du 
'ioUcisme^  et  le  Betaur  de  Viglise  Anglicane  d  VUwM:  par 
CathoUque.    Paris,  1844. 

ta  B4forvM  canire  laBSforme^  au  Betaur  d  rUnM Caiholique 
*  la  Vaie  du  Pratestaniisme ;  traduit  de  rAUemand  de 
minghausy  par  MM.  W.  et  S. ;  pr^c^  JPum  Iniraduetion 
'  M.  AuDiK,  AtUeur  dee  Histaires  de  Luther^  de  Cahin^  et  de 
m  X,    2  volumes.     Paris,  1845. 

hnverdon  de  saixante  Minietres  Anglicans  au  Membres  des 
iffsrsiiA  Anglaises  et  de  einquante  persannes  de  distinction ; 
c  une  Natice  sur  MM,  Newman^  Ward^  et  Oakeley ;  par 
LES  GoNDON ;  pr^cid^d'une  Lettre  de  Manseigneur  Wiseman; 
ris,  1846. 

ing  and  boasting  bo  fruits  and  evidences  of  that  spirit  of 
and  humility  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  discipl€»hip  of 
t,  then,  indeed,  the  claim  of  the  papal  system  to  be  Christian, 
^oyfiv,  must  be  allowed ;  but  if  not,  if  lying  and  boasting 
nuts  and  evidences  of  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  of  pride, 
unquestionably  Bome  is  bearing  witness  aminst  herself  by 
dry  deeds  and  words  by  which  she  seeks  and  nopes  to  accom- 
her  victories.  To  a  rightly  constituted  mind  there  is  some- 
singularlv  repulsive  in  the  tone  and  languaee  adopted  by  the 
inisto  in  their  controversial  writings ;  something  which  dearlv 
Ktes  that  the  cause  whose  battles  are  fought  with  sucn 
3ns,  and  its  triumphs  celebrated  in  such  strains,  is  not,  can- 
e,  the  holy  cause  of  truth.  Fraud  and  falsehood  of  every 
\  and  description,  from  the  most  palpable  to  the  most  subtle, 
lurough  their  representations  of  the  facts  of  the  Beformation, 
if  the  doctrines  of  the  different  bodies  which  in  consequence 
e  religious  convulsion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  ceased 
in  communion  with  Bome.  And  while  they  thus  endeavour 
9  grossest  mis-statements,  to  create  a  prejudice  a^inst  every 
^at  bears  the  name  of  reformation,  in  the  minds  of  the 
&nt  and  unwary ;  what  are  the  means  on  which  they  rely  for 
'estor^tion  of  the  former  ascendancy  of  the  papal  system. 
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both  hf^r?  and  ^^Lsewhere.  to  which  at  present  all  their  hopes  mi 
enenr>:-s  are  'iir^^tefl '  Have  they  recourse  to  that  mighty  Apos- 
r.olio  ;\-*^apijc.  the  persuasive  force  of  truth,  the  demonstratioa  of 
the  >pir::  an.:  ■  t*  power  .'  Is  it  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  tk 
\V'.;H  ot  OA.  under  the  banner  of  Christ,  in  reliance  upon  Ui 
intercession,  and  :iie  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  by  Him 
from  the  Father,  thac  they  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conaoer! 
>'•> :  They  invir-k*?.  it  is  true,  the  aid  of  a  heavenly  ally.  Thqr 
anni/unt?!^  to  the  wc-rltL  that  it  is  by  prayers  that  they  meu 
til  brin^  all  the  •liifr^rin:;  communions  hack  to  the  nnity  of 
••  the  Cathoiio  Church  C  but  to  whom  are  those  prayns  di- 
recteii .'  by  wb^se  intervention  are  they  to  be  presented  before 
the  throne  of  Gi>l  !  whi?$e  powerful  influence  and  irreststihle 
interce«ion  is  relied  on  for  their  success!  The  Viig;in  Miiy, 
a  creature, — blessed  amonsr  women,  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  em- 
turo.  vea.  and  bv  Christ *s  own  verdict*,  not  blessed  o^ow  iD 
creatures,  but  only  bleseed  among  them, — she  whom,  in  dero- 
gation of  the  roysdty  of  Christ,  the  Bomiah  Church  has  exilted 
to  the  dignity  of  queen  of  heaven ;  whonu  in  disregard  of  the 
exclu.sivenes8  of  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ',  she  has  erected 
into  a  mediatrix,  ascribing  to  her  an  unlimited  power,  not  of 
influence  only,  but  of  command^  over  her  divine  SSon,  and  thus 
rnakin{^  a  creature's  li^ill,  in  the  place  of  the  eternal  will  of  God, 
the  groundwork  of  men^s  salvation, — she,  the  Virgin  Alaiy  it  ift» 
by  whose  invocation  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  the  faith  and 
obedience,  not  of  Christ,  but  of  Rome,  is  to  be  brought  about. 

A  f>erpetual  rejoicing  in,  a  gloating  upon  iniquity  of  eveiy 
kind,  characterise  the  high  hopes  which  the  Roman  Church  hat 
concf:ived  of  proximate  triumph  over  all  the  opposition  agaimt 
which  for  these  three  hundred  years  she  has  contended  in  vain. 
With  keen  and  eager  eye  she  watches  the  perplexities  of  na- 
tions ;  with  unfeigned  delight  she  hails,  with  untiring  zeal  she 
fornonts,  the  elements  of  civil  and  religious  discord  wherever  thejr 
ajiff^ar ;  she  agitates  with  the  demagogue  for  the  subversion  of 
tiia  government  and  constitution  of  every  kingdom  which  does  not 
riwn  alktgiancc  to  her  usurped  and  tyrannical  domination ;  and 
^xultingly  h)io  re-echoes  the  calumnies  of  the  sectarian,  the  fallacies 
of  t)io  hrjrritic,  the  ravings  of  the  fanatic,  yea,  and  the  blasphemieB 
of  t)io  infiflr;],  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  and  neutralizing  every 
f^'Htiinfiiiy  t(i  Christ'^s  holy  truth,  which  is  independent  of  her 
«'iSHUin(>d  Hpiritual  supremacy,  and  unadtdterated  by  the  errors 
and  (!orrupti()n.s  of  her  system  of  doctrine  and  of  worship.  Not 
to  hiiiid  up,  is  her  cndoavom*,  but  to  pull  down ;  not  to  plant,  bat 

I  Luke  xi.  27,  28.  >  1  Tim.  ii  6, 
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root  ont  $  tbat  in  the  universal  desolation  she  may  stand  alone 
m  the  earth,  the  only  refuge  of  the  harassed  conscience  and 
s  distracted  mind«  It  is  not  by  a  high  and  holy  hope  that  she 
tin  to  win  the  nations,  but  by  a  deep  and  black  despair  that 
I  hopes  to  drive  them  into  her  fold. 

rhis  unhallowed  character  of  Bome''s  warfare  against  differing 
nmunions  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  known  or 
nerly  a|)preciated ;  and  we  think,  therefore,  that  we  may 
loer  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  if  we  present  our  readers 
h  an  analysis  of  some  puUications  which  have  recently  been 
i  forth  by  the  Romanists,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  our 
a  Ohurch,  whose  downfall,  above  all  others,  is  the  object 
tlieir  ambition,  and  the  aim  to  which  their  strenuous  endea- 
m  are  directed.  We  have  arranged  them,  at  the  head  of 
a  article,  in  the  order  of  their  appearance ;  but  for  the  pur- 
168  of  discussion  we  shall  take  tnem  according  to  their  sub- 
ts ;  beginning  with  the  one  whose  scope  is  more  general,  the 
rk  of  Hoenmghaus  (No.  3),  which  the  French  edition  by 
Audin  has  rendered  more  accessible  and  more  generally 
9wn  than  it  was  in  its  oririnal  German  garb.  This  is,  in  fact, 
jliing  more  than  a  theological  cento,  composed  with  much 
lustry  and  ingenuity,  but  without  much  erudition  or  fiiimess, 
mgh  there  is  a  considerable  display  of  both.  The  (German 
hoT  of  the  compilation,  which  appeared  about  ten  years  ago, 
I  Roman  Catholic,  and  not,  as  is  erroneously  and  boastingly 
ted  by  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  %  a  Protestant.  This  evidently 
jears  from  the  introduction  of  M.  Audin,  who  describes  him 
beinff,  "  himtelf  a  Catholic^  constantly  saluted  in  his  passage 
0BS  uie  regions  of  Protestantism,  by  a  number  of  souls,  fidlen 
ay  indeed,  yet  marked  on  the  foreh^  with  streaks  of  hght  \*^ 
1  speaks  of  ^'the  homage  which  by  his  means  the  bright 
linaries  of  Protestantism  have  been  made  to  render  to  the 
jtrines,  the  morality,  the  discipline,  the  institutions,  and  the 
tigy  of  that  holy  Roman  dhurch  in  which  Hoeninahaug 
I  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  *,'*''  To  this  mav  be  added  the 
ichisive  evidence  of  a  pass^e  quoted  by  M.  Audin  from 
»eninghaus^  own  preface  :  ^^  Tnis  Dook  is  not  written  against 
I  Protestants,  but  against  Protestantism;  may  it  bring  our 
ing  brethren  back  to  unity*!'"  The  title  of  the  German 
pnal  is,  '^  Result  of  my  wanderings  through  the  domain  of 
)te6tant  literature,  or  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  Catholic 

*  No.  4110.    Sept  2, 1845.  ^  Audioi  IntroductioD,  p.  Izxxiv. 

*  Ibid.  p.  IxxzvL 
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Church,  demonstrated  exdusively  by  the  admiamoiisof  Protestaiit 
divines  and  philosophers  themselves  *.*"  The  tranalation  is  ae- 
cuted,  as  the  title  indicates,  by  two  different  bands,  and  as  fv 
as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  in  the  absence  of  the  Grennan  orni* 
nal,  in  a  somewhat  loose  manner ;  so  much  so,  thai  one  and  toe 
same  passage  being  quoted  more  than  once,  which  is  not  unfie- 
quently  the  case,  appears  in  different  parts  of  the  work  in 
altogether  different  phraseology.  The  responsibilibr  of  the  pub- 
lication has  been  assumed  by  M.  Audin,  previously  known  as  the 
author  of  histories  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Leo  X. ;  of  thetwofiV' 
mer  works,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  he  has  abo 
published  abridgments  for  the  use  of  the  young,  which  hafe 
received  the  approbation  of  several  Archbishops  and  BishopB. 
M.  Audin,  whom  we  may  therefore  consider  as  an  accredited 
writer  of  the  Bomish  communion,  gives  in  his  introduction  a 
rapid  outline  of  the  argument  of  Hoeninghaus,  preceded  by  the 
following  grandiloquent  remarks : — 

"  Mohler,  the  author  of  the  Symbolic,  had  read  the  book  of  Hoe- 
ninghaus.  We  have  repeatedly  heard  him  speak  of  it  as  of  a  kind  of 
prodigy  of  philological  erudition ;  he  used  to  call  it  a  Benedictine  pe^ 
formance. 

**  He  was  right ;  in  the  whole  field  of  German  literature,  fruitful  as  it 
has  been  since  the  Reformation,  there  is  not  a  single  Protestant  of  any 
value  whom  he  has  not  put  under  contribution.  He  has  consulted 
the  theologians,  the  philosophers,  the  historians,  the  moralists,  and 
even  the  poets ;  and  of  all  these  dissenting  writers,  dead  and  living,  be 
has  formed  a  kind  of  choir,  in  which  all  the  voices,  in  unison,  sing  a 
canticle  to  the  glory  of  Catholicism.  Upon  Catholicism,  as  it  appean 
in  its  faith,  in  its  doctrine,  in  its  liturgy,  in  its  discipline,  in  its  fadien, 
in  its  doctors,  in  its  pontiffs,  in  its  religious  orders,  the  praises  of  onr 
separatist  brethren  are  bestowed.  Hoeninghaus  listens  and  tranacribei 
every  note  of  this  splendid  hymn. 

"  There  is  no  irritating  controversy  here  ;  it  is  simply  the  beantifnl 
idea  of  Cicero  carried  into  effect :  '  Wonderful  power  of  truth,  whidi 
is  able  of  itself  to  resist  all  the  cleverness  of  human  genius  '•  In  one 
word,  it  is  Protestantism  arrayed  against  Protestantism.  Hoeninghani, 
in  those  debates,  performs  the  office  of  reporter.     With  painful  com- 

*  Das  Resultat  meiner  Wanderungen  durch  das  Gebiet  der  Protestantiscben 
Litcratur,  oder  die  Nothwendigkeit  der  Ruckkehr  zur  Katholischen  Kircbe,  aoi- 
schliessUch  durch  die  eigenen  Eingestandnisse  Protestantischer  Theologen  und  Pbilo- 
sophen  dargethan,  von  Dr.  Julius  B.  Hoeninghaus. 

7  We  translate  from  M.  Audin's  version ;  the  reference  is  to  Cic.  Coel.  28.  0 
magna  vis  verilatis,  qua  contra  hominum  ingeniOf  calliditattm,  toUcrtiam,  coniraqwejutts 
omnium  insidias  facile  se  per  se  ipsa  defendat.  A  quotation  tnost  apposite  to  tlw  pre- 
servation of  Catholic  truth,  in  spite  of  Rome  and  the  Jesuit  Order ! 
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»  lie  witnesses,  as  a  bystander,  this  duel  of  error  against  error, 
Jly  recording  all  the  admissions  in  favour  of  Catholicism,  ex- 
by  that  mysterious  power  of  which  the  Roman  orator  speaks* 
et  there  be  no  mistake  ;  they  are  not  obscure  intelligences  which 
len  the  miseries  of  the  Reformation,  but  the  most  glorious  organs 
I  three  schools  of  Wittemberg,  Geneva,  and  Zurich,  from  Luther, 
I,  and  Zwingli  to  our  days." — Introduction,  pp.  vi.  vii. 

m  far  the  work  itself  answers  to  this  high-sounding  an- 
sement,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine.  We  are  not 
red  to  say  that  if  it  haa  been  possible  to  collect  testimonies 
the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  different  Protestant 
innions,  in  favour  of  the  leading  points  controverted  between 
and  the  Roman  Church,  it  would  not  have  been,  though  not 
elusive  evidence  that  Rome  has  the  truth  on  her  side,  yet  a 
great  and  just  cause  of  triumph  to  the  latter.  But  in  order 
ake  out  a  case  upon  this  plan,  three  things  would  be 
red: — 1.  that  the  extracts  should  all  be  taken  from  such 
re  as  may  be  considered  fair  witnesses,  the  acknowledged 
aentatives  of  the  respective  Protestant  communions,  and 
riial  chroniclers  of  their  history ;  2.  that  the  passages  ad- 
1  should  have  reference  to  the  points  on  which  they  are 
3d  as  testimonies;  and  3.  that  they  should  be  fairly  and 
quoted,  so  as  to  present  a  faithful  expression  of  the  senti- 
B  of  those  from  whose  writings  they  are  taken.  To  string 
her  detached  passages,  sometimes  consisting  of  no  more 
half  a  sentence  from  one  author,  tacked  on  to  another  half 
nee  from  another  author,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
3  requirements,  is  evidently  dishonest ;  but  if  it  should  turn 
hat  the  principal  part  of  the  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
ed  opponents,  and  often  the  virulent  revilers  of  these  Protes- 
communions ;  that  the  passages  from  the  writings  of  those 
might  be  considered  fair  witnesses,  are  comparatively  few  in 
3er ;  and  that  even  those  few  are,  for  the  most  part,  garbled 
fttions,  torn  out  of  their  context,  and  cunningly  introduced 
a  context  in  which  they  appear  to  mean  the  very  contrary  of 
.  the  authors  of  them  really  thought  and  said, — if  this  should 
out  to  be  the  case,  then  such  a  compilation  of  Protestant 
ince  in  favour  of  Romanism,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
dent  fraud,  a  disreputable  trickery,  such  as,  we  venture  to 
no  Church  but  the  Church  of  Rome  would  demean  herself  by 
opting  or  abetting. 

it  our  readers  shsul  judse  for  themselves.  The  total  number 
ithors  quoted  by  Hoemnghaus  is  from  380  to  390 ;  besides 
t  70  periodicals ;  the  sum  total  of  quotations  is  upwards  of 
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1  VrlK  of  which  aliont  t(f(t  are  from , 

atithon  wh'.«(f;  names  are   given.      DmIikIu^  ftom  tfaiB  Al 

Kn<rluh  Mith'in.  70  namefl,  and  ISO  to  190  |iiiatn'nnBi  of  «UA 

more  hereafter,  thc-re  remain,  having  refentm  to  the  —        -   - 

communiDns  of  thi^  Contint-nt,  upwards  of  1404 

fri'jm  more  than  ^'K)  different  authon. 

or  these,  a  vcr^-  large  number  are  not  Clmreh  wntBs  it  4 
hut  historians,  fihiloaophers,  poets,  dramatics,  mnl  vnto^ 
t<^(uristB,  and  the  like ;  and  of  those  who  belot^  praptrir  ts  tb 
field  of  theological  litt-rature,  there  are  manr,  of  waoaB  Ami^ 
tent  neither  their  name*,  nor  the  title  of  ttor  books,  mar  lb 
[laHHagcfl  quoted,  enable  aa  to  form  anj  opinioD.  OmittiDg  d 
these  from  our  calcalation,  we  find  that  Hoaunriums  haa  euBwIri 
his  materials  in  the  following  proportiona:  Of  the  Befufiuurf 
the  sixteenth  centun',  he  adduces  m  all  eleven  namea,  with  fartf- 
four  ([uotations ;  amonj^  them,  two  from  Calvin,  two  finm  Zwn^ 
NxfromMelanchthon,andtwent}--five  from  Luther;  and neailjraw- 
half  of  these  do  not  bear  in  any  way  npon  the  doctrinal  diflmam 
between  the  Homan  Catholics  and  tne  Protestanta,  but  oldit 
the  temper  and  personal  character  of  the  refonnen  in  an  na- 
favourable  light.  Thus,  for  instance,  Calvin  is  put  into  the  wit- 
ness-box, to  prove  what  i  That  he  felt  ashamed  of  the  qnatrdi 
that  took  place  between  the  Reformers,  and  that  he  thooght  it 
would  have  l*een  a  great  blessing  if  Luther  had  bad  more  com- 
mand of  his  tcmi»cr ; — two  very  important  admissions,  it  must  he 
confessed,  which  make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  supreme  and  infallible,  and  altogether  in  the 
right,  and  that  the  l{<!formation  is  altogether  wrong  l  Of  difines 
of  the  orthodox  w!hrioIn  (taking  the  word  "orthodox"  in  the 
Lutheran  and  (Jalvinlntir  wnse),  we  have  counted  about  twenty 
names,  with  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  quotationa ;  on  the 
contrary,  of  NcologinnH,  Nationalists,  and  Ultra-Rationalittsi 
there  are  at  leant  forty  names,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  dt^ 
tions.  To  enter  into  details,  with  regard  to  the  foreign  quota- 
tions, would  carry  im  too  far,  and  be  scarcely  interesting  to  oar 
readers ;  a  few  HpcciiucuH  of  the  sort  of  men,  and  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence, which  the  compiler  of  this  cento  presses  into  his  service, 
may  eufiicG  under  this  head.  Inter  alia  we  have  a  quotation  from 
^"-*iebuc''s  play,  "  Gfmriifie  Liebe  "  (Tried  Love),  to  the  effect  th»t 
is  new  is  always  attractive,  even  though  the  old  be 
which  helps  to  dcnionstrate  tliat  the  Reformation  in 
my  arose  from  a  mere  idle  love  of  novelty.  Frederic  the 
i of  Pniasia,  agrcat  king  no  doubt,  but,  we  apprehend, a 
Lauthority  in  Church  matters,  is  called  to  sp^  to  the 
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ncter  of  the  Jesuits,  to  state  his  preference  for  the  Roman 
amonial  over  the  Protestant  form  of  worship,  and  to  give  his 
aion  that  neither  Luther  nor  Oalvin  had  any  claim  to  be 
koned  among  the  ^^  fortes  Mtes^  That  distinguished  Protes- 
i  divine,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  is  all  the  better  ouali* 
i  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  he  turned  Papist  for  a 
le  while  before  he  became  quite  an  infidel,  supports  the  neces- 
f  of  taking  the  infallible  Church  of  Rome  for  a  guide,  in  the 
it  startling,  not  to  say  conclusive,  manner,  bv  maintaining 
t  as  the  mformers  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  ^*  Catholic^ 
ourch,  the  ^^tnoi  individuel'*^  is  the  only  interpreter  of  Scrip* 
a  that  can  be  recognized.  Dr.  Hufeland,  the  author  of  the 
facrobiotic^^  is  subpoenaed  on  behalf  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
m  on  physiological  grounds ;  and  the  celebrated  Lessing,  who 
rerred  a  Jew  to  a  Christian,  because  he  believes  less,  and  an 
del  to  both,  because  he  believes  nothing  at  all,  is  called  to 
ive  that  the  Bible  is  every  whit  as  uncertam  as  tradition.  But 
I  most  impudent  of  all,  is  the  quotation  of  a  passage  from  the 
of  Innocent  III.,  by  Hurter,  whose  defection  to  the  Roman 
areh  excited  a  considerable  sensation  some  time  ago  in 
itzerland,  and  who  is,  nevertheless,  adduced  here  in  the 
meter  of  a  Prots^cmt  witness  to  the  superlative  excellency  of 
»  Bomish  Church,  to  which,  he  says,  "  so  many  souls  look  up 
li  suppliant  eye,  as  to  the  rock  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  the 
ipestuous  waves."^ 

3o  much  for  the  evidence  of  foreign  Protestants  in  support  of 
I  Romish  Church,  her  supremacy,  her  doctrine,  and  her  disci- 
le.  Turn  we  now  to  the  materials  which  the  Anglican  Church 
t  furnished  for  bolstering  up  the  case  of  Rome,  or,  as  Messrs. 
teninghaus  and  Audin  would  say,  proving  it  by  irrefragable 
ience,  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  Protestants  themselves, 
(ore  we  do  so,  however,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  two 
ta  respecting  our  Church,  which  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  states  on 
I  authority  of  foreign  writers ;  not  only  because  they  are  in 
mselves  conclusive,  but  because  they  may  chance  to  be  new  to 
oe  of  our  readers.  The  first,  for  which  a  Dr.  Wendebom 
iches,  is,  that  the  clergy  in  Wales  are  not  unfrequently  obliged 

n  their  livelihood  by  keeping  a  beer-shop  and  playing  the 
)  their  customers  and  parishioners ;  the  second,  authentic 
ed  by  Dr.  Niemeyer,  and  originally  resting,  it  seems,  on  the 
Ience  of  Hogarth^s  Rake'^s  Progress,  that  a  considerable  portion 
the  prostitutes  of  London  are  the  daughters  of  clerg^en ; 
ieh,  of  course,  clearly  proves  the  very  great  impropnety  of 
•wing  the  clergy  to  marry,  and  beats  aU  the  arguments  ?re 
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ever  heard,  not  excepting  even  those  of  Mr.  Ward,  in  favonrrf 
clerical  celibacy. 

We  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  Mr.  Hoe- 
ninghaus  for  his  industry  in  disinterring  these  two  statemorti, 
for  the  more  accurate  information  of  the  English  clergy  respectiiy 
their  own  condition ;  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  give  him  aOtk 
praise  which  is  due  to  him  on  this  head,  because  we  are  afraid  we 
may  have  occasion  to  handle  him  somewhat  severely,  when  onoe 
we  engage  him  fairly  on  English  ground.     We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  number  of  EngUsh  authors  quoted  in  the  two 
volumes  before  us  amounts  to  seventy,  the  number  of  exinds 
from  their  writings  to  180  or  190.     Among  these  seventy  names 
there  are  about  twenty  of  which,  though  we  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  trace  them  out,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  certam 
account,  from  the  imperfect  way  in  which  the  citations  are  made, 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  writers ;  some  few  are  the  names  of 
dissenters  ;  others,  again,  are  historians,  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
metaphysicians :  thus  Dr.  Robertson,  Lord  Bacon,  and  a  Mr. 
Dallas,  are  brought  in  as  witnesses  for  the  Jesuit  order ;  LodK 
furnishes  a  passage  to  show,  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  infallilHli^ 
the  Romanist  reasons  correctly  in  yielding  absolute  submission  to 
his  Church ;  Angel  and  Saint-worship  finds  its  apology  in  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Browne'^s  Beligio  Medici;  Gibbon  proves  that  one  Benedictine 
convent  has  done  more  for  literature  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
put  together ;  and  what  is  still  more  instructive,  that  the  Papaqr 
existed  in  full  force  during  the  first  four  centuries ;  and  Hobbes, 
whose  opinion  on  such  a  pointcannot  but  have  great  weight,  declares 
that  the  succession  of  the  Roman  is  infinitely  preferable  to  thai 
of  the  Anglican  Church.     Occasionally  we  get  a  scrap  from  some 
speech  in  or  out  of  parliament.     Mr.  Canning  once  expressed  his 
surprise  that  people  who  sat  by  the  side  of  Socinians,  should 
object  to  the  admission  of  Romanists  into  parliament ;  and  Lord 
Bexley  remarked  at  a  meeting  of  the  Reformation  Society,  that 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Fope  was  a  prisoner  in  Francei  the 
papal  power  extended  itself  in  America ;  nay,  horribiU  dietu^  a 
Mr.  Thomson,  at  a  Bible  society  meeting,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1830,  offered  to  employ  the  devil  himself  in  the  distribution  of 
Bibles ;  a  strong  statement,  no  doubt,  to  say  nothing  of  its  irreve- 
rence, but  in  our  humble  opinion,  an  exceedingly  weak  argument 
for  Popery.     The  English  missions,  without  much  discrimmation 
between  Church  and  Dissent,  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  dispa- 
raging observation,  for  which  purpose  a  motley  company  of  naval 
td  military  officers,  governors,  judges,  and  envoys,  are  made  to 

tribute  their  passing  remarks,  to  which  are  added  scn^  from 
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lie  reports  of  the  missionaries  themselves ;  among  them  some 
rem  the  journal  of  good  Bishop  Heber,  loosely  strung  together 
n  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  whole  of  our  missionary  work 
ypear  a  total  failure. 

Having  disposed  of  these  extraneous  matters,  we  now  approach 
ihe  phalanx  of  English  divines,  whose  testimonies  in  favour  of 
lie  Bomish  Church  and  her  system,  are  marshalled  in  the  course 
xf  t<he  two  volumes  before  us.  Passing  over  thirteen  names  of 
ninor  note,  to  which  sixteen  insignificant  quotations  are  attached, 
we  come  to  a  publication  from  which  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  has  not 
mly  made  copious  extracts,  but  from  which  we  suspect  that  he 
las  collected  sundry  of  his  other  English  quotations.  The  publi- 
aition  in  question,  which  has  furnished  no  less  than  twenty^one 
xriginal  shreds  towards  this  famous  piece  of  theological  patchwork, 
8  a  pamphlet  put  forth  some  twenty-five  years  a^o  by  the  worthy 
picar  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  under  the  title  '^  Reflections 
concerning  the  expediency  of  a  Council  of  the  Church  of  England 
ind  the  Church  of  Rome  being  holden,  with  a  view  to  accommo- 
late  religious  difierences,  and  to  promote  the  unity  of  religion 
n  the  bond  of  peace,  humbly  but  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
lerious  attention  of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
&06t  reverend  the  Archbishops,  the  right  reverend  the  Bishops, 
ihe  reverend  the  Clergy,  and  all  lay  persons  who  are  able  and 
irilling  dispassionately  to  consider  the  important  subject.^^  This 
Munphlet,  which  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  which  it  was 
ntended  to  answer,  smoothes  down  the  differences  between  the 
Etoman  Church  and  our  own  as  much  as  possible,  while,  at  the 
■une  time,  it  bestows  a  profusion  of  strictures  upon  every  species 
if  dissent,  must  have  been  a  perfect  treasure  to  Mr.  Hoeninghaus. 
[n  justice  to  Mr.  Wix  we  feel  bound  to  add,  that  with  the 
SLception  of  two  or  three  passages  exculpatory  of  the  saint  and 
iDgel  worship  of  Rome,  of  the  use  of  the  crucifix  as  a  help  to 
levotion,  and  of  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  public  worship, 
liiere  is  not  much  to  find  fault  with  in  his  statements,  so  far  as 
tbey  appear  in  the  extracts  made  from  them ;  they  are  generally 
consistent  with  the  views  and  principles  of  the  English  Church, 
ind  tend  rather  to  support  ancient  Catholic  truth,  than  the  errors 
jf  the  dhurch  of  Rome.  How  far  the  pamphlet  from  which  these 
extracts  are  taken  may  be  entitled  to  the  prominent  place  among 
)tir  standard  divines,  which  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  has  assigned  to  it, 
bis  qttotations  from  Mr.  Wix's  "  Reflections'"  alone  being  nearly 
equal  in  number  to  those  taken  from  all  our  standard  divines  put 
together,  is  quite  another  question,  and  one  which  we  will  not 
liacuss ;  but  we  would  recommend  Messrs.  Hoeninghaus  and 
Audin,  in  case  their  book  should  live  to  see  a  second  edition,  to 
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complete  this  eridence  by  the  addition  of  a  few  passages  firom  tk 
able  and  learned  reply  made  to  Mr.  Wix'^s  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Burgess,  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  under  the  title  ^^Ei^^ 
Reformation  and  Papal  Schism ;  or,  the  Grand  Schism  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  in  this  Country,  shown  to  have  been  the 
Separation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  Church  of  Engiaiil 
and  Ireland,  in  a  letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Kenjoo, 
on  Mr.  Wix's  Plan  of  Union  between  the  Churches  of  Enghnd 
and  of  Rome  T'  and  moreover,  we  would  recommend  to  them&r 
insertion  the  extract  from  Archbishop  Wake'^s  letter,  in  referenee 
to  the  proposals  of  Union  between  the  Churches  of  England  and 
of  France,  made,  in  1718,  by  Dr.  Du  Pin,  of  the  Sorbonne,  whUi 
Mr.  Wix  transcribes,  as  setting  forth  the  principle  by  which  in 
his  opinion  any  council  between  the  Church  of  England  snd  the 
Church  of  Rome  should  be  guided.     The  extract  is  as  followB:— 

'*  I  cannot  tell  well  what  to  say  to  Dr.  Du  Pin.    If  he  thinks  we  are  to 
take  their  direction  what  to  retain  or  what  to  give  up,  be  is  atteilj 
mistaken.     I  am  a  friend  to  peace,  but  more  to  truth.     And  they  oAf 
depend  upon  it,  I  shall  always  account  our  Church  to  stand  upon  aa 
equal  foot  with  theirs  ;  and  that  we  are  no  more  to  receive  laws  from 
them,  than  we  desire  to  impose  any  upon  them.     In  short,  the  Church 
of  England  is  free,  is  orthodox  ;  she  has  a  plenary  authority  within  he^ 
self,  and  has  no  need  to  recur  to  any  other  Church  to  direct  her  what  to 
retain  or  what  to  do.     Nor  will  we,  otherwise  than  in  a  brotherly  way, 
and  in. a  full  equality  of  right  and  power,  ever  consent  to  have  anj 
treaty  with  that  of  France.     And,  therefore,  if  they  mean  to  deal  witk 
us,  they  must  lay  down  this  for  the  foundation,  that  we  are  to  deal  with 
one  another  upon  equal  terms.     If,  consistently  with  our  own  esta- 
blishment, we  can  agree  upon  a  closer  union  with  one  another,  well :  if 
not,  we  are  as  much,  and  upon  as  good  grounds,  a  free,  independent 
Church,  as  they  are  V" 

But  we  proceed.  The  standard  divines  of  the  English  Churdi 
whom  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  alleges  as  witnesses  for  Rome  against  the 
Reformation,  are  :— Bishops  Patrick  (2  quotations),  Pearson  (2), 
Andrews  (1),  Bull  (I) ;  Doctors  Hammond  (4),  Waterland  (4), 
Cave  (1),  Field  (1)  ;  Herbert  Thomdike  (5),  and  Charles  Wheatly 
( I )  ;  in  all  ten  names  and  twenty- two  extracts ;  to  which  must  be 
added  three  nonjuring  divines,  Bishop  Hickes  (1),  Dr.  Brett  (1), 
and  Jeremy  Collier  (7).  Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  these 
[Uotations  in  particular.  Wherever  we  liave  been  enabled  to 
the  passages  referred  to,  which  on  account  of  the  slovenly 


*  See  for  "  a  circumsuntial  and  exact  account "  of  Archbishop  Wake*s  corre- 

-^dence  on  thii  subject  with  the  French  Doctors  and  the  English  Chaplain  at  Paris, 

indix  It.  in  vol.  vL  of  Dr.  Maclaine's  Translation  of  Mosheim's  Ecdetiasticil 
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manner  of  quoting  adopted  by  our  compiler,  is  not  at  all  times  an 
oaqr  matter,  we  shall  place  the  original  and  the  quotation  as  it 
impears  in  M.  Audin'^s  book  side  by  side,  marking  the  inaccuracies 
rf  the  latter  by  italics. 

Bishop  Patrick,  On  Tradition^  has  the  following  passage, 
which  affords  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  two  separate  citations : — 


'*  C'est  une  calomnie  que  de 
pr^tendre,  que  TEglise  Anglicane 
rejette  la  tradition** — Vol.  i.  p. 
183. 


<<L'£criture  Sainte  est  elle- 
m^me  une  tradition." — ^Vol.  i.  p. 
180. 


**  It  is  a  calumny  to  affirm  that 
tlie  Church  of  England  rejects  all 
%radUion^  and  I  hope  none  of  her 
tme  children  are  so  ignorant,  as 
when  they  hear  that  word,  to 
bnagine  they  must  rise  up  and 
oppose  it.  No !  the  Scripture  it- 
wlf  18  a  tradition  ;  and  we  admit 
all  other  traditions  which  are  sub- 
ordinate and  agreeable  unto  that ; 
lagether  with  all  those  things  which 
Ma  be  proved  to  be  Apostolical 
by  the  general  testimony  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages  *•" 

Can  any  thing  be  more  impudent  than  to  make  Bishop  Patrick, 
on  the  ground  of  the  above  two  and  a  half  lines,  a  witness  for 
tradition  in  the  Bomish  sense!  If  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  has  had 
Bishop  Patrick^s  treatise  before  him,  he  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
meet  with  the  following  lines,  which  would  have  deterred  any 
honest  man  from  meddling  further  with  Bishop  Patrick  for  such 
aporpose: — 

''True  tradition  is  as  great  a  proof  against  Popery,  as  it  is  for 
Episcopacy.  The  very  foundation  of  the  Pope's  empire  (which  is  his 
succession  in  St.  Peter's  supremacy)  is  utterly  subyerted  by  this ;  the 
constant  tradition  of  the  Church  being  evidently  against  it.  And,  there* 
{bre,  let  us  not  lose  this  advantage  we  have  against  them,  by  ignorantly 
refusing  to  receive  true  and  constant  tradition  ;  which  will  be  so  far  from 
leading  us  into  their  Church,  that  it  will  never  suffer  us  to  think  of  being 
of  ity  while  it  remains  so  opposite  to  that  which  is  truly  Apostolical  ^" 

A  passage  from  Bishop  Peabson^s  Eanmition  of  the  Greedy 
furnishes  two  quotations,  or  rather  one  and  the  same  quotation 
twice  repeated,  with  some  little  variety  of  expression : — 

*'  The  necessity  of  believing  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  appeareth 
first  in  this,  that  Christ  hath  appointed  it  as  the  only  way  unto  eternal 
life.     We  read  at  the  first,  that  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  Church 

*  Bp.  Patrick,  on  Tradition ;  see  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  78i  P*  82. 

*  Idem,  ibid.  p.  80. 
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such  as  should  be  saved ; 
and  what  was  then 
daily  done,  hath  been 
done  since  continually. 
Christ  never  appointed 
two  ways  to  heaven, 
nor  did  He  build  a 
Church  to  save  some, 
and  make  another  insti- 
tution for  other  men's 
salvation*." 


"  Jamais  le  Christ 
n'indiqua  deux  che- 
mins  pour  aller  au 
ciel;  jamais  il  ne 
fonda  une  Eglise  pour 
le  salut  des  uns,  et 
une  autre  £glise  pour 
le  salut  des  autres." 
—Vol.  il.  p.  290. 


"Jamais  le  Christ 
n'indiqua  deux  voiei 
de  salut ;  jamais  il 
ne  b&tit  deux  igUm 
I'une  pour  le  salotde 
ceux-ci,  Tautre  poor 
le  salut  de  ceax-Ia." 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  306. 


Of  what  church  is  it  that  Bishop  Pearson  thus  speaks  ?  Surely 
not  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  to  which  Hoeninghaus  dishonestly 
applies  his  language.  Let  us  hear  Bishop  Pearson  himself  ex- 
plain his  meaning,  again  in  a  passage  not  very  far  distant  from 
that  made  use  of  by  our  compiler : — 

"  As  several  Churches  (in  one  city  or  nation)  are  reduced  to  the 
denomination  of  one  Church,  in  relation  to  the  single  governor  of  those 
many  Churches,  so  all  the  Churches  of  all  cities  and  all  nations  in  the 
world  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  single  denomination  in  relation  to  one 
Supreme  Governor  of  them  all,  and  that  one  governor  is  Christ,  the 
bishop  of  our  souls'." 

And  in  a  note,  after  adducing  the  well-known  passage  from 
Saint  Cyprian  De  Unitate^  ending  in  the  words: — Hoc  erani 
utique  et  cceteri  Apostolic  quod  fait  Petrus^  pari  consortia  prcdditi, 
et  honoris  et  potestatis ;  sed  exordium  ab  unitate  profidsdtur^  fU 
jEcclesia  una  monstretur,  Bishop  Pearson  quotes  from  Clement 
Alexandrinus  (Stroniat.  1.  vii.)  the  words,  ivog  ovrog  tov  Ocov, 
Kal  ivog  tov  Kvplovy  Sia  rovro  ical  to  aicpaic  rf/KCOv  icara  n^v 
/jLovoxTiv  iiraivHTaij  /jLlfirifia  ov  ap'xJ'iQ  r^c  /i^ac*  and  then  adds : 

"This  is  very  much  to  be  observed,  because  that  place  of  St.  Cyprian 
is  produced  by  the  Romanists  to  prove  the  necessity  of  one  head  of  the 
Church  upon  earth,  and  to  show  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  that  one 
head,  by  virtue  of  his  succession  to  St.  Peter;  whereas  St.  Cyprian 
speaketh  nothing  of  any  such  one  head,  nor  of  any  such  successioD, 
but  only  of  the  origination  of  the  Church,  which  was  so  disposed  by 
Christ,  that  the  unity  might  be  expressed  *." 

The  Sermon  of  Bishop  Andrewes  on  the  Power  of  Absolo- 
tion,  furnishes  a  passage  in  which  the  bishop  is  made  to  support 
the  Bomish  sacrament  of  Penance.     The  former  part  oi  the 


I 


'  Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  349. 

*  Idem,  ibid.  p.  338.  «  Idem,  ibid.  p.  340. 
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quotation  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  sermon ;  it  seems  an  ab- 
stract rather  than  a  quotation,  gathering  up,  far  from  accurately, 
the  outline  of  the  bishop'^s  argument : — 

"  Aquiconquevous  remettrez  les 
peches  lis  seront  remis  (S.  Jean, 
zx.  23).  Ce  commandement  de 
Dieu  que  nous  avons  sous  les  yenx, 
nous  ne  pouvons  pas  le  mutiler. 
Dans  cette  institution  on  a  design^ 
clairement  trois  personnes:  1.  la 
personne  du  p^cheur  dans  ces  mots 
d  quiconque;  2.  la  personne  de 
Dieu  dans  les  mots  seront  remU ; 
"  Where  God  proceedeth  by  the 

Church's  act,   as    ordinarily  He 

doth,  it  being  his  own  ordinance, 

there,  whosoever  will  be  partaker 

of  the  Church's  act,  must  be  par- 
taker of  it  by  the  Apostles'  means, 

there  doth  remiseriiis  concur  in  his 

own   order  and  place,  and  there 

runneth  still  a  correspondence  be- 
tween  both.      There   doth   God 

associate  hUminiiterSy  and  maketh 

them  workers  together  with  Him. 

There   have  they  their  parts  in 

this  work,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded, no  more  in  this  than  in 

the  other  acts  and  parts  of  their 

function.     And  to  exclude  thetnf 

is,  after  a  sort,  to  wring  the  keys 

out  of  their  hands  to  whom  Christ 

hath  given  them ;  is  to  cancel  and 

make  void  this  clause  of  remiseri" 

tist  as  if  it  were  no  pari  of  the 

sentence;    to  account  of  all  the 

solemn  sending  and  inspiring^  as 

if  it  were  an  idle  and  fruitless 


ceremony '." 


et,  3.  la  personne  du  prStre  dans 
les  mots  a  qui  vous  les  remettrez.  O^ 
Ton  designe  trois  individus,  il  en 
faut  trois ;  ou  il  en  faut  trois,  deux 
ne  suffisent  pas. 

Vouloir  en  exclure  le  pritre, 
ce  serait  pour  ainsi  dire  arracher 
les  clefs  des  mains  de  ceux  a  qui 
Jgsus-Christ  les  a  donnees ;  effacer 
les  mots  a  qui  vous  les  remettrez^ 
comme  s'ils  se  trouvaient  par  mS^ 
garde  dans  Vordre  de  Dieu;  ce 
serait  ravaler  cette  mission  et  ce 
pouvoir,  et  en  faire  une  ceremonie 
vaine  et  inutile."— Vol.  i.  p.  209. 


As  little  to  the  purpose^  and  not  much  more  accurate  in  its 
rendering,  is  the  following  quotation  from  Bishop  Bull'^s  Befen- 
sio  Fidei  NiccencB : — 

"  In  hac  Synodo  agebatur  de 
Sumimo  Capite    religionis   Chris" 

'  Bp.  Andrewei'  Sennons,  Library  of  Anglo  Catbolic  Theology,  vol.  v.  p.  93. 
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tian^Bf  nempe,  de  peraonse  Jean 
Christi  Senratoris  nostri  dignitate ; 
sitne  ille  ut  verus  Deus  colendus, 
an  in  creaturarum  et  rerum  yero 
Deo  subjectarum  ordinem  et  cen- 
8um  redigendus.  Si  in  hoc  maximi 
momenti  qtuestione  toto  coelo  errasse 
universos  ecclesiae  rectores,  erro- 
remqae  suum  plebi  Christians 
persuasisse  fingamus,  quo  pactd 
conslabit Jides ChnstiDomini  no8<- 
tri  recipientis,  se  ad  consumma- 
tionem  sseculi  Apostolis,  adeoque 
eorum  8nccessoribu8,(naTn  cam  pro^ 
missio  ad  consummationem  8seculi 
ae  extendaty  Apostoli  autem  tamdiu 
victuri  non  assent,  omnino  Christus 
in  Apostolorum  persona  censendus 
est  etiam  successores  ejus  muneris 
compellasse)  adfuturum  *  ?  '* 


"  Si  Ton  suppose  que  Bar  n 
article  essentiel  de  la  Jai  tODS  lei 
pasteurs  de  TJ^glise  sont  tombes 
dans  Terreur,  et  ont  pu  tromper 
les  ames  chretiennes ;  comment 
defendra-t'On  les  paroles  de  Jesuh 
Christ,  qui  a  promis  a  ses  Apotrei, 
et  par  eux  a  leurs  successeais, 
d'etre  toujours  au  milieu  d'eax  t 
promesse  fausse  ai  les  succeueurs 
des  Apdtres  avaient  pu  se  tromper 
OM  nous  tromper.** — Vol.  i.  p.  lift. 


I 


Without  any  comment  of  ours,  we  believe,  our  readers  will 
arrive  with  us  at  the  conclusion,  that  Bishop  Bull  is  no  more  i 
witness  in  this  passage  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Romish  Church, 
in  proof  of  which  it  is  quoted,  than  Bishop  Andrewes  in  the  pre- 
ceding passage  for  the  sacrament  of  Penance. 

Dr.  Hammokd^s  works  furnish  four  quotations,  two  taken 
from  passages  of  his  work  on  heresy,  one  from  his  Dissertations, 
and  one  from  his  Practical  Catechism.  The  last  of  them  we  shall 
notice  in  another  place ;  the  former  are  as  follows : — 

"  To  this  also  my  concession  shall  be  as  liberal  as  any  Romanist  can 
wish,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  conveying  such  revdations  to  us,  one 
in  writing,  the  other  by  oral  tradition ;  the  former  in  the  Gospels  and 
other  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  make  up  the  Sacred  Writ  or 
canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  latter  in  the  Apostles*  preachings  to 
all  the  Churches  of  their  plantations,  which  are  no  where  sec  down  for 
us  in  the  Sacred  Writ,  but  conserved  as  deposita  by  them  to  whotn 
they  were  entrusted.  And  although  in  sundry  respects  the  former  of 
these  be  much  the  more  faithful,  steady  way  of  conveyance,  and  for 
want  thereof  many  things  may  possibly  have  perished,  or  been  changed 
by  their  passage  through  many  hands,  this  much  being  on  these  grounds 
confessed  by  Bellarminc  himself,  that  the  Scripture  is  the  most  certain 
and  safe  rule  of  belief;  yet  there  be  no  less  veracity  in  the  tongaes 
than  the  hands,  in  the  preachings  than  the  writings  of  the  AposUes ; 
nay,  Prior  sermo  quam  liber ,  prior  sensus  quam  stylus,  saith  Tertullian, 

«  BuU,  Det  Fidei  Nic  Procem.  §.  2. 
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the   Apostles  preached    before  they  writ,  planted  Churches    before 
they  addressed  epistles  to  them. 


On  these  grounds  I  make  no 
acmple  to  grants  that  Apostolical 
traditions,  tuch  as  are  truly  so,  as 
well  as  Apostolical  writings,  are 
equally  the  matter  of  that  Chrii" 
tkaCs  beliefs  who  is  equally  secured 
by  the  fidelity  of  the  conveyance, 
that  as  one  is  Apostolic  writing,  so 
the  other  is  Apostolic  tradition '." 


''Je  n'h^site  pas  k  le  procbt- 
mer:  les  traditions  Apostoliques 
sont,  comme  les  ecrits  des  Apd- 
tres,  dignes  du  respect  des  ChrS' 
tiens,  assurSs  par  une  fidele  trans- 
mission, que  les  ecrits  et  les  tra- 
ditions viennent  reellement  des 
Apdtres."— Vol.  i.  p.  181,  latter 
part  of  quotation. 


Here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  superior  degree  of  confidence  which 
Dr.  Hammond  claims  for  Scripture,  as  compared  with  tradition, 
and  which  Cardinal  Bellarmine  himself  admitted,  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  even  as  far  as  it  is  quoted,  is  manifestly  perverted  in  the 
translation.  Dr.  Hammond  limits  his  recogmtion  of  Apostolic 
traditions  by  a  most  important  qualification,  '^  such  as  are  truly 
so,''^  and  again,  "  that  Christianas  beh'ef  who  is  equally  secured ; 
but  that  qualification  altogether  vanishes  in  the  translation,  in 
which  it  IS  assumed  that  all  so-called  Apostolic  traditions  are 
really  such,  and  that  all  Christians  have  assurance  thereof,  viz. — 
by  the  fidelity  of  their  transmission  in  the  Roman  Church,  who 
vouches  for  them.  The  next  passage  furnishes  two  quota- 
tions : — 

"Next  then  the  inquiry  must  proceed  by  examining  what  is  this 
equal  way  of  conveyance,  common  to  both  these,  upon  strength  of 
which  we  become  obliged  to  receive  such  or  such  a  tradition  for 
Apostolical.  And  this  again  is  acknowledged  to  be  not  by  any 
Divine  testimony:    for  God  hath 


no  where  affirmed  in  Divine  Writ, 
that  the  epistle  inscribed  of  Paul 
the  Apostle  to  the  Romans,  con- 
sisting  of  so  many  periods  as  now 
it  is  in  our  Bibles,  was  ever  written 
by  that  Apostle,  nor  are  there 
any  inward  characters  or  signa* 
tures,  or  beams  of  light  in  the 
writing  itself  that  can  be  admitted, 
or  pretended  for  testimonies  of  this, 
any  more  than  the  like  may  exact 
to  be  admitted  as  witnesses,  that 
the  Creed  called  the  Apostles'  was 


'*  DieUf  par  exemple,  n'a  nulle 
part  rivelS  que  I'Epitre  de  I'Apd- 
tre  St.  Paul,  telle  qu'elle  se  trouve 
aujourd'hui  dans  nos  Bibles,  ait 
reellement  ete  ecrite  par  cet 
Ap6tre.  L*Scriture  elle-mSme  ne 
porte  pas  un  caractere  irrecusable 
d^ inspiration ;  est-elle  entourSe  de 
rayons  de  lumiere,  qui  en  illumi- 
nent  la  preuve  et  le  temoignage  ? — 
Vol.  i.  p.  168. 


'  Hsmmond,  on  Heresy,  oh.  v.  §.  3. 
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iadeedj  in  the  foil  fenseof  it,  de- 
livered to  the  Ch  arches.  It  le- 
maiofy  then,  that  herein  on  both 
fidei  we  rest  content  with  hnman 
teiti monies  of  nndonbted  autho- 
rity, or  such  as  there  is  not  anj 
rational  motive  to  distrust,  and  of 
which  alone  the  matter  is 
ble '." 


**  n  Be  BOOS  Teste  d'antie  m- 
aonxce,  que  d*aeeepter  de  ptit  et 
d'antre  des  temoignages  hnmaiDi 
d'nne  antorite  incontestee,  oa  dei 
temoignages  que  le  sojet  porte  aiee 
lui,  et  que  nous  ne  saurions  raisoD- 
nablement  leToquer  en  doute."— 
Yol.  L  p.  181,  former  part  of  qoo* 
tation. 


The  passage  from  Dr.  Haininoiid''s  '^  Diasertations'*^  is  directed 
against  the  Presbyterian  allegation  that  Episcmacy  is  a  corrup- 
tion, which  was  introduced  into  the  Church  in  uie  very  first  age 
after  the  Apostles.  In  the  connexion  in  which  Hoeninghaos  in- 
troduces it,  and  in  the  form  given  it  by  his  translation,  it  is  made 
to  appear  as  an  admission  of  the  antiquity  and  divine  right  of 
the  Papal  hierarchy,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a  vindication  of  the 
Apostolic  distinction  between  the  Episcopate  and  the  Pres- 
by  terate : 

'*  Si  de  universd  Christifamilid 
(oeconomis  Jidelisiimis  vixdum  e 
forihus  egressis)  sic  pronuntiandum 
If/,  si  de  utriusque  Testamenti 
iiiroOfiKaiQf  a  guibus  (prceter  alias 
irapaCoaeic)  Sacrum  ScripturcB 
Canonem  stabilitum  et  conservatum 
nos  accepisse  agnoscimuSf  /uec  et 
ialia  censenda  sinty  babebunt  ad- 
versarii  nostri,  unde  de  Hierar- 
chicis  simul  et  Christianis  trium- 
phare  possint,  unde  de  discipUnd, 
Jideque  integrd,  und  mensurandis 
slrage,  eodem  busto  componendis, 
sibi  affatim  gratulentur.  Quid 
enim  de  Scripturarum  Canone  in- 
ter Protestantes  ipsosque  qui  se 
Evangelicos  nuncujMntf  recepto,  de 
Diei  Dominica  observatione  aut  e 
Scripturd,  vel  ex  universo  antiqui- 
tatis  penu  adversus  arriXcyovrac 
dici  potest,  quod  non  muUo  auclius 
et  cumulatius  pro  Episcopali  dig- 
nitale  contra  paritatis  Presby- 
tcranae  assertores  dici  poterit'?" 


"  Suppose-t'On  que  les  gardJuM 
de  Vicriture  Sainte  ant  chtngi  /s 


hierarchic  de  VMglise;  nos  enne- 
mis  communs  triompheront  6tfS 
vite. 


Car  quelles  armes  peut-on 
unter  ^  1'  antiquity   pour 


em- 
prunter  ^  1'  antiquity  pour  con- 
vaincre  ceux  qui  contestent  le 
canon  adopte  par  les  Protestants, 
que  Ton  ne  puisse  toumer  contre 
ceux  qui  soutiennent  la  pretendne 
egalitedes  pr^tres  et  deseveques?*' 
—Vol.  i.  p,  187. 


■  Hammond,  on  Heresy,  ch.  v.  §  4. 
'  HammoDd,  Dissert  I.  p.  60. 
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The  next  divine  put  under  contribution  is  Dr.  Waterland  ; 
to  two  of  the  quotations  from  him  we  shaU  presently  refer ;  the 
other  two  we  subjoin : 

**  The  question  is  not,  whether  Scripture  and  Fathers  be  equally 
infallible  ?  all  the  Fathers  together  are  not  so  valuable  or  so  credible  as 
any  one  inspired  writer ;   but  it  is  plainly  this,  whether  the  ancient 
Heretics  or  Catholics,  as  they  have  been  distinguished,  have  been  the 
best  interpreters  of  disputed  texts ;  and  whether  we  are  now  to  close 
in  with  the  former  or  with  the  latter  ?     You  would  insinuate  that  you 
have  Scripture^  and  fve,  Fathers 
emly :    but  tve  insist  upon  it  that 
we  have  both ;  as  for  many  other 
reasons^  so  also  for  this,  because 
both,  very  probably,  went  together^ 
and  as  you  certainly  want  one,  so 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  you 
have  neither,  for  this  very  reason, 
among  many  others,  because  you 
have  not  both."  * 


'<  Quant  a  CScriture  Sainte  et  a 
la  tradition,  il  est  tres-probable 
que  vous  n'avez  pour  vous  ni  Tune 
ni  Tautre,  par  la  raison  que  vous 
ne  les  avez  pas  toutes  les  deux." 
—Vol.  i.  p.  180. 


Dr.  Waterland  is  reasoning  against  Dr.  darkens  heretical  doc- 
trine on  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ ;  it  is  with  reference  to 
this  that  he  asserts  that  Scripture  and  tradition  went  together^ 
and  thence  argues,  that  he  who  wants  either,  probably  has  neither. 
To  quote  what  he  so  says  on  this  particular  subject^  as  a  general 
assertion  that  Scripture  and  tradition  always,  or  most  probably, 
go  together,  and  to  place  this  pretended  recognition  of  tradition 
generally  as  co-ordinate  with  Scripture,  to  the  credit  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roman  Church,  imposed  by  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius 
IV.,  deserves  again  no  other  name  than  that  of  an  impudent 
fraud.  The  same  moral  obliquity  lurks  in  the  following  quota- 
tion, in  which  two  distinct  passages  from  Waterland  are  welded 
together,  suppressing  a  most  important  portion  of  the  former, 
which,  had  it  been  inserted,  would  have  nullified  the  whole  as  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  tradition. 


'*  The  admitting  such  a  second- 
ary proof,  (i.  e.  the  testimony  of 
tradition  or  antiquity,)  in  this  case, 
(i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,) 
is  not  derogating  from  Scripture 
authority,  but  is  confirming  and 
strengthening  it  in    more  views 


"  Quand  on  accepte  les  preuves 
de  la  tradition,  on  ne  restraint  au- 
cunement  Tautorite  de  I'Ecriture 
Sainte;  au  contraire,  on  la  confirme, 
on  la  consolide  sous  plusieurs  rap- 
ports, en  admettant  le  mSme  genre 
de  preuves  que  Ton  reconnait  au 


1  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity.  Works  by  Van  Mildert,  vol  i.  Part  ii.  p.  325. 
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canon  de  r£critiire  Samte,  et  ei 
etayant  rEcriture  sur  la  traditui 
orale.     £t  si  I'on  pretend*  &c 


than  one,  as  it  is  accepting  the 

same  kind  of  proof  here,  which  we 

accept  tVi  another  case^  with  respect 

to  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  and  as 

it  is  corroborating  the  Scripture 

account  of  the  Christian  faith  with 

collateral  evidences,  both  to  illustrate  and  enforce  ii»     Noi  that 

would,  at  this  time  of  day,  presume  to  rest  an  article  of  faith  upim 

Church  records  alone,  or  upon  any  thing  besides  Scripture;  but  wAilt 

the  superior  proof  from  Sacred  Writ  is  the  ground  of  our  faktk,  ikt 

subordinate  proof  from  antiquity  may  be  a  good  mark  of  direction  fif 

the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the  prime  doctrines*.** 


''If  it  be  said,  that  common 
Christians  at  least  can  reap  no  be- 
nefit from  antiquity,  nor  make  any 
use  of  it,  that  will  not  be  reason 
sufficient  for  throwing  it  aside,  so 
long  as  the  learned  may.  But  even 
common  Christians  do  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it,  if  not  at  first  hand,  yet 
at  the  second,  third,  or  fourth,  and 
that  suffices  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  cases  of  a  weighty  concern- 
ment.  How  do  they  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  Scripture  is  the  word 
of  God  ?  They  know  it  imme- 
diately or  proximately  from  their 
proper  guides,  or  other  instructors, 
who  in  the  last  resort  learn  it  from 
the  ancients.  So  then,  ordinary 
Christians  may  thus  remotely  have 
the  use  of  antiquity  {not  to  mention 
other  nearer  ways),  with  respect  to 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  its  authenticity; 
and  their  faith  may  be  both  strength- 
ened and  brightened  by  this  addi' 
tional  reinforcement*,** 

The  quotation  from  Dr.  Cave  is  as  follows : — 

"  Ce  serait  une  grande  folic  que  de  nier,  que  Saint  Pierre  ait  ete  i 
Rome,  y  ait  fonde  TEglise  et  Tait  glorifi^e  de  son  sang." — Vol.  i.  p. 
236. 

The  quotation  is  one  of  a  series  strung  together  in  support  of 
fthe  supremacy  of  the  Pope  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  it  is 


"  Et  si  Ton  pretend  que  la  mane 
des  Chretiens  ignorants  ne  tire  an- 
cun  avantage  de  la  tradition,  on  oe 
pent  pas  en  faire  usage,  ce  n'eit 
pas  une  raison  pour  la  rejeter  tint 
que  les  Chretiens  lettres  peu^ent 
en  profiler:  les  ignorants  n*€Sit 
quh  gagner  a  cette  transmisdn 
orale. 


D'ou  savent-ils,  par  exemple, 
que  rEcriture  Sainte  est  la  parole 
(le  Dieu  ?  lis  le  savent  ou  directe- 
ment  ou  indirectement  par  leun 
guides  et  maitres  qui,  en  derniere 
instance,  le  tiennent  des  ancient. 
Ainsi  les  Chretiens  illettris  pea* 
vent  done  profiler  de  la  tradition, 
puisqu*elle  explique  le  sens  de 
ricriture  Sainte,  ou  en  confirms 
rauthenticite.**^yo].  i.  pp.  181, 
182. 


*  Idem,  ibid.  p.  272. 


*  Idem,  ibid.  pp.  286,  287. 
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pten  as  from  **  Gave,  Vam  ergtm  ChristmUhum  ;^  without  any  foi^ 
kher  indication  of  the  place,  a  fashion  very  usual  with  Hoening- 
haus,  and  very  expedient  for  one  who  quotes  as  he  does.  We 
Uiought  of  course  we  should  find  it  in  Oave^s  ^'  Primitive  Ohris- 
tianity,^  but  after  hunting  for  it  in  vain,  we  satisfied  ourselves 
that  no  such  passage  existed  in  that  work,  and  we  then  bethought 
ourselves  of  turning  to  his  Historia  Literaria  Scripforum  Eccle- 
masiicorumy  where,  under  the  article  S,  Petrus^  we  found,  sure 
enough,  the  following  hnes  : — 

*'  £x  quibus  verbis  *  mente  luesui  sit  oportet^  qui  alium  senium  extun» 
dere  quea(,  quam  post  Christi  in  coelos  ascensum  duodecim  Apostolos  per 
varias  orbis  terrarum  provincias  et  civitates  Evangelium  per  xxv.  annos 
prsedicasse :  cumque  Nero  jam  imperii  gubemacula  teneret,  Petrum 
demum  Romam  venisse;  etfundaid  ibi  Ecclesid  crucem  subiisse*," 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  words  marked  in  italics 
are  the  materials  from  which  Hoeninghaus  manufactured  his 
quotation,  improving  the  text  of  Gave  by  rendering  ^^fundatd 
tW  Ecclmd^''  not  as  every  tyro  would  render  it,  "  havmg  founded 
a  Ghurch  there,'^  but  more  ci  la  Bamains,  "  having  founded  the 
Ghurch  there."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  vindicate  Dr.  Gave 
from  the  suspicion  of  giving  the  least  countenance  to  the  Bomish 
claim  of  supremacy ;  but  there  are,  immediately  below  the  pas- 
sage quotea,  or  rather  mutilated,  by  Hoeninghaus,  a  few  lines  so 
rery  much  to  the  point,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  them  in 
farther  proof  of  the  fact,  how  totally  against  the  real  evidence  of 
DUr  English  divines  the  evidence  is,  which  he  culls  from  them 
in  support  of  Rome.     The  passage  from  Gave  is  as  follows  : — 

**  Non  immerito  dubitari  potest,  an  proprie  loquendo,  Petrus  Romse 
Episcopas  dici  debeat.  Laxiori  quidem  sensa  Romano  m  Episco- 
pum  dici  posse,  quatenus  hujus  Ecclesiae  fundamenta  posuit,  earoque 
maityrio  sue  illustrem  reddidit,  mecum  opinor  fatebuntur  omnes  tam 
veteres  quam  recentiores.  Romance  vero  Cathedrae  tanquam  pecu* 
Uarem  Episcopum  affixum  esse  cegre  patitur  muneris  Apostolid  ratio ; 
fuc  ulla  nos  docent  primce  vetustaiis  monumerUa\''* 

The  next  quotation  is  from  Da.  Field^s  work  on  the  Ghurch ; 
and  we  cannot  set  its  fraudulent  character  in  a  clearer  light  than 
by  setting  down  the  entire  passage  from  which  it  is  taken : — 

'*  First,  I  profess  before  Ood,  men,  and  angels,  that  I  neither  do, 
nor  ever  did  think  the  present  Roman  Church  to  be  the  true  Church 
trhose  communion  we  are  bound  to  embrace ;  but  an  heretical  Church 

*  A  passagfe  from  LaetanthUt  de  mart,  peneeut,  c.  2.  quoted  by  Cave. 
»  Cave,  Hut,  Liter.  Script,  Ecel  v.  S.  Petrua,  c.  x. 
^  Idem,  ibid.  c.  xi. 
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"Grande  folie  que  de  s'^Iefer 
contre  des  doctrines  enseigneei 
ubiquCf  semper f  ah  onuit^ia,  en  toni 
lieux,  et  tout  temps,  et  par  tooa, 
tant  qu^ellee  iCont  pas  He  recos- 
nues  camme  fausses  ou  opposdt  ^ 
la  vhite:'—Vol.  i.  182. 


with  which  we  may  not  commnnicate.  Secondly,  I  profess  b  Qu 
sort,  that  though  I  did,  and  do  acknowledge  the  Church  wherein  our 
fathers  lived  hefore  Luther's  time,  to  have  heen  the  true  Church  of  God  in 
respect  of  the  hest,  and  indeed  the  principal  parts  thereof,  which  held  t 
saving  profession  of  the  truth  in  Christ,  (howsoever  many,  and  they 
greatly  prevailing,  erred  damnahly,)  yet  I  never  thought  it  to  be 
that  Church  in  whose  judgment  we  are  to  rest  without  any  farther 
douht  or  question  ;  nor  that  it  was  safe  to  follow  the  greater  part  of  the 
guides  and  rulers  of  it ;  but  the  Church  in  whose  judgment  we  most 
absolutely  and  finally  rest,  is  that 
whole  and  entire  society  of  holy 
ones,  which,  beginning  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  filling  the  world,  con- 
tinues unto  this  day.  To  refuse 
the  judgment  of  this  Church,  or 
to  resist  any  thing  delivered  ab  om^ 
nihus,  ubique,  semper,  in  all  places, 
at  all  times,  by  all  Christian  pas^ 
tors  and  people,  not  noted  for  heresy 
or  singularity,  were  extreme  folly 
and  madness :  so  that,  as  I  noted 
in  answer  to  the  first  chapter 
out  of  Waldensis,  it  is  not  any 
particular  Church,  as  the  Church 
of    Africa,    nor     the     particular 

Roman  Church,  but  the  Universal  Church,  not  gathered  together 
in  a  general  council,  which  hath  sometimes  erred,  but  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  dispersed  through  the  world,  from  the  baptism 
of  Christ  unto  our  times,  which  doth  undoubtedly  hold  the  true 
faith  and  faithful  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  in  whose  judgment  we  mast 
absolutely  rest,  without  any  further  question  or  doubting ;  and  here- 
unto agreeth  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  prescribing  this  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  matters  questioned,  touching  faith  and  religion.  If  error 
creep  into  one  part  of  the  Church,  we  must  look  unto  others  that  still 
are  sound  and  pure ;  if  into  almost  the  whole  present  Church,  we  must 
look  up  higher  into  former  times,  and  the  resolutions  of  them  that  have 
been  since  the  Apostles'  times.  Thus  I  hope  the  reader  will  easily 
perceive  that  this  first  allegation  is  frivolous.  For  I  do  not  think  the 
present  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  true  Church  of  God,  whose  com- 
munion we  roust  embrace,  nor  that  the  particular  Roman  Church,  when 
it  was  at  the  best,  was  that  Church,  in  the  judgment  whereof  we  are 
absolutely  to  rest;  and,  therefore,  let  no  man  confine  himself  here 
without  further  wading  into  particular  controversies,  but  let  every  man, 
as  he  tendereth  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  look  to  the  judgment  of 
other  Churches  also,  and  to  the  resolutions  of  former  times '." 

Can  any  thing  be  more  luminous,  or  more  decided,  than  the 


'  Field  of  the  Church ;  five  Books.    Appendix,  Part  iii.  c.  4. 
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canons  here  laid  down  for  distinguishing  between  CathoUe  truth 
and  Bomish  doctrine !  any  thing  more  shameless,  than  to  detach 
a  sentence  out  of  this  argument,  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  Dr. 
Field  as  a  witness  for  the  claim  of  Borne  to  settle  the  standard 
of  the  faith  for  the  Catholic  world! 

We  now  come  to  the  quotations  from  Thorndike,  five  in 
number ;  the  first  of  them  is  so  pointless  that  it  is  not  worth 
noticing;  we  give  it  below',  as  a  fair  sample  of  numberless 
common-places  which  are  inserted  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Hoeninghaus, 
apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  parade  of  the 
names  of  the  authors  from  which  they  are  taken.  Two  others 
firom  his  epilogues  to  the  law  of  the  Church  we  have  been  unable 
to  verify ' ;  of  the  remaining  two,  one  is  tacked  on  to  the  passage 
before  quoted  from  Dr.  Field  on  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  Roman  Church  is  that  visible  Church  in 
which  alone  Catholic  doctrine  is  to  be  found.  The  passage  of 
Thorndike  is  as  follows : — 

"  That  article  of  our  creed  which  "  Ou  Tarticle  de  foi  qui  reconnait 

professeth  one  Catholic  Church . . .      une  Eglise  universelle  n'a  aucune 
either  .  .  •  signifies  nothing,  or  it     valeur,  ou  bien  il  signifie  que  Dieu 
signifies  that  God  hath  founded     a  fonde  une  6glise  visible." — YoLi. 
one  visible  Church.     That  is,  that      p.  182. 
He  hath  obliged  all  Churches  (and 

all  Christians,  of  whom  all  Churches  consist)  to  hold  visible  communion 
with  the  whole  Church,  in  the  visible  ofiBces  of  God*s  public  service ; 
and,  therefore,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  differences  upon  which  we  are 
divided,  cannot  be  justly  settled  upon  any  terms,  which  any  part  of 
the  whole  Church  shall  have  just  cause  to  refuse,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  ^" 

How  far  these  views  of  Thorndike  are  favourable  to  the  idea 
that  unity  is  to  be  restored  by  conformity  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
will  best  appear  from  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  a  little 
further  on  in  the  same  treatise : — 

*'  I  confess  I  am  convicted,  that  as  things  stand,  we  are  not  to  expect 
any  reason  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  those  who  hold  communion 

'  En  prStant  notre  appui  aux  actes  pertonnela  d'  autnii,  nous  assumona  la  reapon- 
8abilit6  dea  fautea  qu'ila  commettent — VoL  i.  p.  159. 

*  We  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  our  regret  that  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  should  be  aa  incomplete  as  it  is  in  the  department  of  English  Theological 
Literature.  In  a  National  Collection  of  thia  kind,  surely  none  of  the  works  of  the 
leading  English  divines,  none  of  the  writings  that  have  been  put  forth  in  the 
various  controversies  which  have  agitated  the  National  Church  at  different  times, 
should  be  wanting.  We  cannot  forbear  expressing  a  hope,  that  a  portion  of  the 
sums  recently  voted  by  parliament  will  be  appropriated  with  a  view  to  remedy  this 
deficiency. 
^  Thorndike,  Due  Way  of  Composing  the  Differences  on  Foot,  &c.  pp.  3,  4. 
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with  it,  in  restoring  the  umtj  of  the  Church,  upon  such  laws,  m  thaU 
render  the  means  of  salvation  Tisible  to  all  that  use  them  as  they  ought. 
And  this,  and  only  this,  I  hold  to  be  the  due  ground,  upon  whidi 
we  are  enabled  to  provide  an  establishment  of  unity  in  religion  among 
ourselves  (as  heretofore  a  reformation  in  religion  fior  ourselves),  without 
concurrence  of  the  whole  '•" 

The  other  quotation  from  Thorndike  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  verify  is  this : — 

'*  Ne  souffrons  pas  que  ceux  qui  traitent  le  Pape  d'  Antechrist  et  qni 
accusent  les  Catholiques  d'idolatrie,  mdnent  le  peuple  par  le  nez,  et  Ini 
fassent  croire  qu*ils  sont  en  etat  de  fournir  la  preuve  de  leur  accusa- 
tion, ce  qui  leur  est  tout-a-fait  impossible."— Vol.  i.  p.  270. 

This  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  quotation  at  all,  but  an  abstract, 
it  la  Hoeninghaus^  of  the  commencement  and  tJie  close  of  the  sec- 
tion of  Thomdike''s  '^  just  weights  and  measures,**^  entitled,  *'*'  What 
we  get  by  the  charge  of  Idolatry  and  Antichrist,^  in  which 
Thorndike  insists  on  the  inexpediency  and  the  danger  of  producing 
arguments  against  Rome  which  cannot  be  substantiated ;  for,  fa^ 
says,  ''when  a  novice  grounded  upon  this  supposition^  (t.  e.  the 
charge  of  idolatry  and  antichrist),  ''is  forced  from  his  ground 
upon  remonstrance  of  such  reasons,  how  ready  is  he  to  fall  inio  tk$ 
snare  of  the  missionaries  '/*  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  treatise, 
Thorndike  shows  by  the  most  powerful  armiments,  that  it  is  not 
only  unlawful,  but  impossible  to  hold  Catholic  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  quotation  from  Wheatlt  is  taken  from  the  section  of  his 
"  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,^  entitled 
"  A  prayer  of  Oblation  proper  to  be  added  after  the  prayer  of 
Consecrati(m  \''  in  which  he  expresses  his  regret  at  the  transposi- 
tion of  that  prayer  from  its  original  place  to  the  post-conmiunion 
office,  in  the  terms  following : — 

**  Upon  the  exceptions  of  Bucer  these  manual  representations" 
(t.  e,  the  laying  of  the  hand  upon  the  bread  and  the  cup)  *'  shared  the 
same  fate  with  the  above-mentioned  petition  for  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  being  left  out  of  king  Edward's  second  common  prayer-book, 
and  not  restored  again  till  after  the  Restoration  ;  except  in  the  Scotch 
common  prayer,  where  the  same  order  is  renewed,  in  which  also  is  in- 
serted  the  prayer  of  oblation,  which  by  the  first  liturgy  of  king  Edward 
is  ordered  to  be  said  immediately  after  the  prayer  of  consecration. 
Great  part  of  this  prayer,  indeed,  we  have  still  in  our  liturgy,  though 
thrown,  I  think,  into  an  improper  place,  being  enjoined  to  be  said  by 


^ 


'  Thorndike,  Due  Way  of  Composing  the  Differences  on  Foot,  &c.  p.  d. 
'  Thorndike,  Just  Weighti  and  Measures,  cb.  iL  p.  1 1. 
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esent  rubrick  in  that  part  of  the  office  which  is  to  be  used  after 
ople  have  communicated.  Whereas  it  was  always  the  practice  of 
imitive  Christians  to  use  it  as 


'*  Le  Saint  Sacrement  de  la  C^ne 
fut,  des  son  institution,  regarde  et 
re^u  comme  un  sacrifice,  et  offert 
sollennellement  h  Dieu  sur  I'autel, 
avant  d'etre  presente  aux  com- 
muniants." — Vol.  i.  p.  189. 


IS  the  elements  were  conse- 
.  For  the  Holy  Eucharist 
-om  the  very  first  institution, 
led  and  received  as  a  proper 
ce,  and  solemnly  offered  to 
upon  the  altar  before  it 
eceived  and  partaken  of  by 
mmunicants.  In  conformity 
unto  it  was  Bishop  Overall's 
:e,  to  use  the  first  prayer  in 
st-communion  office  between 
nsecration  and  the  adminis- 
,  even  when  it  was  otherwise 
jd  by  the  public  liturgy*." 

is  needless  to  observe,  that  whatever  might  be  Wheatly^s 
on  the  undesirableness  of  the  change  In  our  liturgy,  here  ad- 
i  to,  he  neither  himself  held,  nor  affirmed  the  ancients  to 
held,  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  be  a  sacrifice  in  that  sense 
I  is  taught  by  the  Roman  Church  in  her  doctrine  of  the  sacri- 
f  the  mass,  which  is  the  doctrine  for  which  Hoeninghaus 
ipts  by  the  above  extract  to  make  Wheatly  a  witness. 
.  we  have  already  been  carried  considerably  beyond  the  limits 
I  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves,  in  this  examination  of  the 
ktions  of  Hoeninghaus  from  our  English  divines,  we  shall 
over  the  quotations  from  the  three  nonjuring  divines.  With 
xception  of  one  passage  from  CoUier^s  argument  for  restor- 
be  prayers  for  the  dead  in  the  communion  office,  and  another 
lich  he  condemns  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  Knox  and  Calvin, 
are  of  a  similar  tendency  with  the  quotations  from  Bishop 
ick,  from  Hammond,  Waterland,  and  Field,  on  the  use 
bristian  antiquity.  We  shall,  however,  make  an  exception 
four  of  one  quotation  (properly  speaking,  three^)  from  Collier, 
happens  to  form  part  of  a  catena^  which  is  intended  to  show 
e  evidence  of  our  own  divines,  that  we  are  bound  to  return  to 
e,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which 
'ent  authors  and  extracts  are  incorporated  together  by 
linghaus : — 


desire  to  know  what  autho- 
ny  particular  society  of  Chris- 


"  Je  voudrais  savoir  de  quelle 
autorite    une  fraction  chretienne 


Wheatly,  Rational  lUustratioD,  p.  811. 
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tians  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
to  desert  from  the  castom  of  the 
Universal  Church,  Jrom  early  and 
more  enlightened  ages,  and  which, 
as  our  author  ohserves,  were  better 
guides,  as  being  much  nearer  the 
fountain's  head,  than  those  so  long 
behind  them '. 

"  It  was  a  maxim  with  Luther 
and  his  adherents,  to  resign  to 
nothing  but  a  text  of  Scripture, 
of  which  themselves  were  to  be 
the  expositors.  The  Bible  was 
God*s,  but  the  comment  was  their 
own.  As  for  antiquity,  they  had 
no  regard  for  it  *." 

*'  I  should  rather  suggest  a  pre- 
ference for  Justin  Martyr  and 
Irenseus,  for  the  Christians  in  Ter- 
tullian,  for  S.Cyprian,  for  Arnobius, 
&c.  These  shining  lights  were 
better  judges  of  the  matters  now 
in  debate  ^.  They  prayed  for,  ho- 
noured and  obeyed  even  heathen 
princes ;  and  being  pure  and 
peaceable,  were  much  more  likely 
to  be  directed  by  the  wisdom  from 
above '.  I  say,  I  should  rather 
suggest  a  preference  for  those  pri- 
mitive non-'resisling  fathers,  than 
resign  to  the  novelties  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  be  governed 
by  the  tenets  of  those  men,  who, 
in  several  countries,  turned  the 
world  upside  down,  and  pressed 
their  reformation  with  fire  and 
sword.  In  short,  to  give  these 
moderns  a  superiority  of  sense,  a 
deeper  penetration,  and  a  more 
guarding  conscience,  than  the  fa- 


au  seizi^me  sidele  s'est  eloigole 
des  rites  de  TEglise  universelle,et 
si  ceux  qui  vinrent  si  long-temps 
apres  sont  de  meilleurs  guides  que 
ceux  qui  allaientpuiser  auz  sources 
memes  de  la  foi  ?  Luther  et  ses 
partisans  etablirent  pour  maxime 
de  n*admettre  d*autre  autorite  en 
matiere  de  croyance,  que  celle 
d'un  texte  de  I'Ecriture  Sainte, 
dont  ils  se  disaient  les  interpr^tes. 
La  Bible  appartenait  a  Dieu,  roais 
Tinterpretation  du  texte  n'appar- 
tenait  qu'a  eux  seuls !  Quant  i 
Tautorite  de  Tantiquite,  ils  n*y 
faisaient  aucune  attention.  Je 
pense,  moi,  qu'il  faut  s'attacher  de 
preference  a  Justin  le  Martyr,  ii 
Irenee,  k  Tertullien,  a  Saint  Cy- 
prien,  a  Amobe,  et  autres.  Get 
lumi^res  brillantes  de  I'Eglise  sont 
de  meilleures  autorites  pour  deci- 
der des  questions  controversies  de 
notre  temps. 


Je  le  repete,  je  conseillerais  plutot 
de  suivre  ces  peres  primitifs  de 
TEglise,  doues  de  tant  d*aimables 
vertuSy  que  des  novateurs  du  seiz- 
ieme  si^cle. 


Attribuer  k  ces  hommes  nouveanz 
une  superiorite  d*esprit,  d'intelli- 
gence  et  de  conscience  sur  les  peres 
de  TEglise  des    deuxieme,   troi- 


^  Collier,  Vindication  of  the  Reasons  and  Defence,  Part  ii.  p.  72.  The  point  on 
which  Collier  argues,  is  the  omission  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

^  Idem,  ibid.  Partii.  p.  1G4. 

'  Collier  is  not  speaking  of  controverted  points  in  general,  but  specially  of 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  of  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine,  and  the  use  of  oblatory 
prayer  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

'  It  is  obvious  why  this  passage  is  omitted.  It  stands  ill  with  the  Romish  supre- 
macy over  Christian  princes. 
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the  second,  diird,  and 
mturies,  to  make  them  thus 
Hilance  to  antiqmtyf  is  to 
mean  opinion  of  those 
apologists,  of  the  spirit 
p-dom  and  the  flower  of 
[.  To  do  this,  is  in  effect 
that  the  river  runs  clearest 
reatest  distance  from  the 
ad,  and  that  truth  is  hest 
ed  when  supernatural  light 
■awn,  and  the  assistance  of 
east  visible '." 
sther  the  Church,  after 
sties,  was  as  infallible  as 
sties  themselves,  is  quite 
question.  We  think  it 
likely  that  the  Apostolic 
8  should  not  know  the  mind 
Ipostles  ;  or  should  sud- 
,ry  from  it  in  any  matter 
mt.  We  look  upon  it  as 
nprobable  that  the  faith  of 
lurches  should  so  soon  run 
to  any  thing  in  Scripture ; 
ey  had  the  hest  opportu" 
knowing  what  Scripture 
were  made  up  of  wise  and 
n,  men  who  would  sooner 
commit  any  error  in  that 
ully .  Upon  this,  we  believe 
!urring  judgment  of  anti- 
be,  though  not  infallible, 

safest    comment    upon 
and    to    have    much 


si^me  et  qoatri^me  si^es,  prou- 
verait^  mon  avis,  quel'on  a  une  bien 
faible  opinion  de  ces  savants  apo- 
logistes  et  de  tous  ces  martyrs  de 
lafoi  veritable  et  de  la  religion  de 
JSsuS' Christ  J  et  modeles  du  genre 
humain. 


Nous  regardons  comme  invrai- 
semblable  queles  Eglises  Aposto- 
liques  n'aient  pas  connu  Tenseigne- 
ment  des  Ap6tres,  et  que  dans  des 
questions  importantes  elles  se 
soient  ecart^es  tout-^-coup  de  la 
doct.r:ce  Apostolique.  II  nous 
paraSt  aussi  peu  vraisemblable  que 
la  croyance  de  ces  eglises  se  soit 
mise  dans  un  point  quelconque  en 
hostilite  avec  TEcriture  Sainte, 
puisqu'  elles  avaient  tin  infaillible 
moyen  de  connattre  le  veritable 
sens  d*un  texte,  compos^es  qu'elles 
etaient  d'hommes  purs  et  sages 
qui  auraient  pr6flSre  mourir,  plu- 
t6t  que  de  commettre  sciemment 
une  erreur  de  cette  esp^ce.  L'ac- 
cord  des  Eglises,  &c. 

ight  in  it,  than  there  gene- 

n  wit  and  criticism ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  rejected,  where 

ds  of  Scripture   will,  with  any  propriety,  bear  that  inter- 

iV 

not  at  all  likely,  that  any  whole  Church  of  those  early  times 


ibid.  pp.  165, 166.  The  omission  of  the  last  lines  of  the  paragraph  is  again 
3unted  for ;  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  claim  to  infallibility  and  the 
DDgery  of  modern  Rome,  and  with  the  many  changes  she  has  in  the  course 
(velopment "  introduced  into  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
land,  Vindication  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  Works  by  Van  Mildert,  vol.  i. 
324, 325.  For  obvious  reasons,  neither  the  doubt  as  to  the  Church's  infalli- 
the  Apostles'  times  at  the  beginning,  nor  the  limiution  of  the  authority  of 
t  the  end,  of  this  passage  would  have  suited  the  catena  of  Mr.  Hoenioghaus. 
V. NO.  X. — JUNE,  1846.  c  c 
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should  vary  from  Apostolical  doctrine  in  things  of  moment ;  bnt  it  is, 
morally  speaking*  absurd  to  imagine^  that  all  the  Churches  should 
combine  in  the  same  error,  and  conspire  together  to  cormpt  the  doe- 
trine  of  Christ.  This  is  the  argument  which  Irenseus  and  Tertollian 
insist  much  upon,  and  triumph  in,  over  the  heretics  of  their  times ; 
and  it  is  obliquely  glanced  upon  by  Hegesippus  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  of  the  same  second  century,  and  by  Origen  also  of  the  third. 
The  argument  was  undoubtedly  true  and  just,  as  it  then  stood,  while 
there  were  no  breaks  in  the  succession  of  doctrine,  bnt  a  perfect 
unanimity  of  the  Churches  all  along,  in  the  prime  articles;  thoogh 
afterwards  the  force  of  this  argument  came  to  be  obscured,  and  almost 
lost,  by  taking  in  things  foreign  to  it,  and  blending  it  with  what  bsp- 
pened  in  later  times.     The  force  of  it  could  last  no  longer  than  sndi 


unanimity  lasted.  I  say,  while 
in  the  main  things  (as  they  were 
in  Irenasus'  time,  and  Tertulllan*s, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  after), 
that  very  unanimity  waB  a  pre- 
sumptive argument  that  their  faith 
was  right,  derived  down  to  them 
from  the  Apostles  themselves. 
For  it  wcLS  highly  unreasonable  to 
suppose t  that  these  several  Churches^ 
very  distinct  from  each  other  in 
place,  and  of  different  languages, 
and  under  no  common  visible  head\ 
should  all  unite  in  the  same  errors, 
and  deviate  uniformly  from  their 
rule  at  once.  But  that  they  should 
all  agree  in  the  same  common 
faith,  might  easily  be  accounted 
for,  as  arising  from  the  same  com- 
mon cause,  which  could  be  no 
other  than  the  common  delivery 
of  the  same  uniform  faith  and 
doctrine  to  all  the  Churches*  by 
the  Apostles  themselves.  Such 
unanimity  could  never  come  by 
chance,  but  must  be  derived  from 
one  common  source;  and  there- 
fore the  harmony  of  their  doctrine 


the   Churches  were  all  wusmmou* 

L'accord  des  fglises  snr  la 
points  d'importance  dn  temps 
d'lr^nee  et  de  Tertullien,  et  en* 
core  plus  d*an  sidcle  apr^;  cet 
accord  est  la  preuve  que  lear  foi 
6tait  la  veritable,  et  qu'elles  Is 
tenaient  des  Apdtres  mdmes.  Car 
il  serait  insensS  d*admetlre  que 
des  iglises,  separees  entre  eUes 
par  de  grandes  distances,  et  par^ 
lant  di verses  langues,  ne  se  fussent 
entendues  que  pour  tomber  dans 
Terreur,  et  abandonner,  toutes  k 
la  fois,  la  v<ne  primitive ;  an  con- 
traire,  cette  unite  des  croyances 
s'explique  comme  efiPet  d'une  cause 
qui  n'est  autre  que  la  tradttitm- 
continue  d*une  dogmatique  nm- 
forme  et  d'une  symbolique  tnnt- 
mises  par  les  Apdtres  mdmes. 
Un  tel  accord  ne  saurait  ^tre  I'efiet 
du  hasard,  il  d^coule  forcemeat 
d'une  Source  commune.  Cette 
unite  est  deja  une  forte  preuve  en 
faveur  de  la  verite  de  ces  doe* 
trines. 


'Can  anything  be  more  palpably  dishonest  than  the  quotation  of  the  words  fol- 
lowing from  Waterland,  in  the  very  face  of  the  preceding  remarks,  which  nullify  the 
argument  completely,  as  far  as  Romish  doctrine  is  concerned  ? 

^  A  shameless  suppression  again. 

*  Not  to  the  one  supreme  church  of  Rome;    not  a  '< conliinMiw,"  bats 
delivery. 
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Ckmtnnmrmalisti. 
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lelf  a  pregnant  argument 
thofitV 


what  if  the  particular 
irherein  I  was  baptized, 
from  its  own  stedfastness, 
thorily,  or  law,  setup  that 
h  be  not  contrary  to  plain 
Scripture,  is  yet  contrary 
octriue  or  practice  of  the 
I  Church  of  the  first  and 
cnes,  what  will  meekness 
ne  to  do  in  that  case  ? 
r  will  require  me  to  be  very 
passing  such  judgment  on 
'ch;  but,  if  the  light  be 
and  the  defection  so  pal- 
icernible  to  all,  that  I 
at  see  and  acknowledge 

case  it  be  irve,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  the  par- 
hurch  wherein  I  live  u 
from  the  Catholic  Apos- 
rch,  then,  it  being  certain 
^ater  anthority  must  be 
before  the  lesser,  and 
t  the  Scripture  the  Ca- 
hurch  of  the  Jhst  and 
OSes,  especially  when  the 
nt  ages  do  also  accord  with 
many  hundred  years,  is 
test  authority,  it  follows 
kness  requires  my  obedi" 
submission  to  the  Catholic 
:  Church,  and  not  to  the 
r  wherein  I  live,  so  far,  I 

that  I  am  to  retain  that 

Apostolic,  and  not  this 


Si  Irenee,  Gregoire,  Cjnrille, 
Athanase,  Augustin,  et  Chrysos- 
tome,  revenaient  aujourd'hui  au 
monde,  ils  ne  retrouveraient  la 
societe  dont  ils  6taient  membres 
que  dans  TEglise  Catholique  '• 

Si  I'Eglise  ou  j*ai  et6  baptist  in- 
trodnisait,  soil  far  VautoritS  eeclS' 
sioitique^  soit  par  FautoritS  civile^ 
des  doctrines  ou  des  rites  opposes 
aux  doctrines  et  aux  rites  de 
TEglise  universelle  des  temps  pri- 
mitifs,  qu*exigerait  alors  de  moi 
ma  conscience^  si  la  lumi^re  que 
fai  appelee  et  conquise,  etait  si 
rayon  nan  te,  et  mon  apostasie  si 
sensible  et  si  palpable  pour  tout 
le  monde,  que  je  ne  pourrais 
m'emp^cher  d^avouer  Tune  et 
I'autre  ?  Dans  le  cas  ou  je  serais 
convaincu  que  I'Eglise  k  laquelle 
j'appartiens  a  tfolontMremeat  aban* 
donnS  I'Eglise  Catholique,  Apos- 
tolique ;  assure  que  la  plus  grande 
autorite  doit  ^tre  pr6f§ree  k  une 
autorite  inferieurt,  et  qu'apr^s 
rj^criture  Sainte  Tl^glise  Catbo- 
lique  des  premiers  temps  forme 
la  plus  gprande  autoritd,  snrtout 
lorsque  les  ages  post^rieurs  s'ac- 
cordent  sur  les  m^mes  doctrines ; 
ma  conscience,  d'apr^s  le  principe 
que  je  viens  d'etablir,  exifferait 
que  je  rentrasse  dans  I'Eglise 
Catholique  Apostolique,  que  je  la 
reconnusse  et  que  je  disertasse 
Figlise  it  laquelle  j'appartiens. 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  191—194. 


novel,  corrupt,   not   Catholic  doc- 


ti 


land,  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Works  by  Van 
yl  y.  pp.  265,  266. 

d  as  from  "  Memoire  de»  CaUnnisitt,  S^c,  1775."  We  have  been  vnable  to 
GalTiniitic  patch,  which  it  must  be  admitted  comes  in  with  admirable 
een  the  sound  argumenu  of  Waterland  and  Hammond. 
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trine ;  and  if  for  my  doing  so  I  fall  under  penecotion  of  the  mien 
of  that  particular  Church,  meekness  then  requires  me  patieDtly  to 
endure  it,  but  in  no  case  to  subscribe  to,  or  act  any  thing  whidi  ii  con- 
trary to  this  Catholic  doctrine  '•" 

What  an  accumulation  of  mutilations  and  distortions  of  the 
sense  of  the  authors  quoted,  does  this  connected  passage  present! 
the  whole  being  appropriately  wound  up  by  a  quotation,  which,  in 
its  integrity,  is  in  fact  a  direction  to  endure  persecution  rather 
than  conform  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  which  is  wrested  into  an 
exhortation  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  the  Bomish  fold.  Yet  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  H. 
Hoeninghaus^  entire  performance,  of  that  which  M.  Audin 
blushes  not  to  describe  as  '^  a  canticle  to  the  gloiy  of  Catho- 
licism, sung  in  unison  by  the  voices  of  the  Protestants  ! !  ^  We 
cannot  better  express  our  jud^ent  and  our  feeling  upon  this 
piece  of  literary  and  theological  imposture,  than  by  transcribing 
the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Waterland,  on  the  allegation  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  of  certain  so-called  ^^ concessions'*^  of  the  fathers,  by 
which  he  sought  to  give  countenance  to  his  Arian  errors. 

"It  should  be  considered  that  the  moral  obliquity  and  turpitude  of 
misquoting  or  misrepresenting  authors  consists  in  this ;  that  it  ii  a 
means  to  deceive  the  simple,  to  surprise  the  unwary  and  unlearned  (who 
must  or  will  receive  things  upon  trust) ;  it  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
blind  side  of  human  nature,  laying  a  snare  for  such  readers  (perhaps  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred)  as  read  not  with  due  care  and  thought.  I  do  not 
see  but  this  very  method  of  the  doctor's  (though  he  has  endeavoured  to 
lessen  the  scandal  of  it ')  is  big  with  all  this  mischief.  He  has  indeed 
given  notice;  and  wise  men  and  scholars  would  have  been  secure 
enough  tvithout  it ;  others  will  not  be  so  with  it ;  and  therefore  he  is 
still  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  one,  the  partiality  of  another, 
the  forgetfulness  of  a  third,  the  credulity,  simplicity,  haste  and  inad- 
vertency of  as  many  as  come  unprepared  and  unfurnished  to  the  reading 
of  his  citations.  The  thing  itself,  you  may  perceive,  is  equally  mis- 
chievous, however  gilded  over  with  specious  pretences.  And  there  is 
no  more  in  it  than  this;  murepretentation  practised^  and,  at  the 
same  time,  seemingly  defended;  and  (though  the  learned  doctor  does 
not  perceive  it)  it  is  really  nothing  else  but  contriving  a  way  how  to 
reconcile  (if  possible)  a  good  name  and  an  ill  thing  together. 

"  It  might  be  of  ill  example,  should  this  method  of  citing  authon 
(never  before  used  by  good  and  great  men)  grow  into  vogue.  A 
Romanist,  for  instance,  might,  in  this  way,  undertake  to  defend  some 
of  the  Romish  tenets.     It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  make  a  numerous 


'  Hammond,  Practical  Catechism,  Book  ii.  sect  1. 

*  That  is,  by  giving  notice  in  his  pre&ce,  that  we  are  not  to  take  the  opinioni  o( 
the  authors  in  the  whole  from  these  quotations. 
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eolleetion  of  testimonies  from  the  fathers  * ;  and  as  much  to  the  purpose 
as  the  doctor's  collection  is.  Two  inconveniences  he  might  foresee ;  one 
to  his  own  character,  upon  discovery ;  the  other  to  his  cause,  hecause 
his  own  citations  might  be  turned  against  him.  To  obviate  the  former, 
he  might  declare  beforehand,  that  he  did  not  cite  places  out  of  these 
mthors  so  much  to  show  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  writers  them- 
selves, as  to  show  how  naturally  truthsometimes  prevails  by  its  own 
native  clearness  ^ :  and  to  obviate  the  latter  he  might  say,  he  alleged 
the  UstmonieSt  not  as  proofs,  but  as  illustrations  only.  Thus  the  writer 
might  seem  to  come  off  pretty  handsomely  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
unlearned  and  unthinking  might  be  led  aside  by  the  fair  show  of 
authorities;  and  all  the  remedy  left  for  them  is,  «S^t  populus  vult 
decipi,  decipiatur.  These  are  my  present  sentiments  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  method  of  citing ;  which,  how- 
ever,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  alter  if  I  see  any  good  reason  for  it.  To 
me  it  seems  that  it  ought  never  to  be  practised,  though  to  serve  the  best 
cause  in  the  world '." 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Hoeninghaus  has  not 
proceeded  with  the  same  ^^  moral  obliauity  and  turpitude  ^^  in  all 
his  quotations  from  the  field  of  English  theological  literature. 
Tliere  are  two  ''  Fathers^  of  the  EngKsh  Church,  whom  he  treats 
with  all  due  respect,  whose  thoughts  he  reproduces  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  as  regards  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  their 
writings.  And  who  are  they!  our  readers  will  ask  naturally 
enough.  The  first  of  them  we  will  introduce  to  them  in  the 
language  of  a  Romanist  writer,  who  professes  to  have  good 
authority  for  the  statements  he  makes. 

**  The  edition  of  the  letters  of  Atticus,  which  was  published  in 
London,  does  not  bear  the  author's  name,  but  we  know  with  certainty 
that  they  were  written  by  Lord  Fitz*William,  whom  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  A  native  of  Ireland, 
where  he  had  very  large  estates,  he  expended  six  thousand  pounds 
sterling  in  building,  in  a  parish  of  his  domains,  a  Catholic  Church,  and 
took  a  pleasure  in  superintending  the  labours  of  the  workmen.  A  vast 
store  of  information,  with  agreeable  manners,  joined  with  a  noble  affa- 
bility, gave  a  wonderful  charm  to  his  conversation.  He  had  travelled 
much,  and  during  a  long  abode  in  France,  had  familiarized  himself 
with  our  language,  so  as  to  write  it  with  a  correctness  and  an 
elegance  rarely  attained  by  foreigners.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
Pius  the  Ylth,  whom  he  had  known  intimately  at  Rome.     When  he 

*  A  catena  precisely  such  as  Dr.  Waterland  here  supposes,  is  actually  attached  to 
the  work  of  Hoeninghaus;  but  it  is  feeblv  executed,  and  affords  additional  evidence 
that  the  compiler  is  as  deficient  in  erudition  as  he  is  in  common  honesty. 

^  The  very  plea  of  M.  Audin ;  see  above,  p.  344. 

>  WaterUnd,  Vindication  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Works  by  Van  Mildert,  vol. 
L  Part  ii.  pp.  316,  316.  * 
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published  the  letters  of  Attieiu,  he  sent  copie*  of  them  to  Looii 
XVIIIth,  and  to  all  the  French  bishops  then  residing  in  EBgknd'.  A 
respectable  ecclesiastic  who  has  funiiahed  us  with  these  particulars,  asid 
to  him  one  day,  while  walking  with  him  in  his  park  at  Richmond :  *  My 
lord,  one  would  never  suppose  that  a  Protestant  could  have  spoken  si 
you  have  done  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.'  He  replied :  '  God 
knows  all.'  We  know  not  what  motives  prevented  a  man  of  a  mind  m 
just,  of  a  character  so  upright,  from  returning  to  the  bosom  of  that 
Church,  to  which  he  has  paid  so  magnificent  a  homage.  There  an 
strange  secrets  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart.  Externally  a  PnUi' 
iant.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  died  in  London  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  ^" 

The  disparaging  language  in  which  this  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  ao- 
knowledged  by  his  Romanist  encomiast  to  have  been  a  Pro- 
testant only  externally^  speaks  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the 
extravagant  praises  which  he  bestows  upon  the  Roman  Church, 
Mr.  Hoeninghaus  blushes  not  to  adduce  on  nine  several  occa- 
sions as  Protestant  evidence.    But  this  is  a  mere  trifle.     Who,  do 
our  readers  imagine,  the  other  Protestant  witness  is,  whose  evi- 
dence Mr.  Hoeninghaus  reproduces  in  its  integri^ !     No  other 
than  that  profound  divine  and  eminent  saint,  William  Cob- 
BETT  !  While  the  great  luminaries  of  our  Church,  the  extracts 
from  whose  works  we  have  examined,  do  not,  all  of  them  put 
together,  furnish  quite  six  pages  of  quotations,  William  Cobbett, 
the  foul-mouthed  reviler  of  the  English  Church,  furnishes  by 
himself  alone  upwards  of  thirty  pages.     We  should  like  to  know 
what  the  Romanists  would  say  if  a  Protestant  were  to  collect 
passages  against  their  Church  from  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  and 
offer  them  to  the  world  as  the  testimonies  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
witness.     And  yet  that  would  be  a  much  fairer  proceeding  than 
the  allegation  of  the  ignorant  ravings  of  Cobbett  against  the 
English  Church ;  for  Voltaire  was  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,'  and 
lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  whose 
sacraments  he  was  constantly  admitted ;  which  is  more,  we  appre- 
hend, than  can  be  predicated  of  the  author  of  the  '^  History  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  England  and  Ireland.*" 

But  enough  of  Messrs.  Hoeninghaus  and  Audin,  and  of  their 
ignorant  and  fraudulent  compilation.  Let  us  see  what  another 
Romish  writer,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  P.  (No.  1),  whose  performance, 
small  in  size,  but  great  in  pretension,  is  meant  for  the  information 
of  the  people  at  large,  has  to  say  to  our  Church.  The  plan  of  this 

'  That  U  in  1811,  when  the  Letters  of  Atticus  were  first  published  in  French. 

*  The  Letters  of  Atticus,  or  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  considered  in  their 
comparative  influence  on  society.  By  the  late  Lord  Fitz-William.  Written 
originally  in  French,  and  now  for  the  first  time  translated  into  English.  London: 
KeatlAg  and  Brown  (the  Romanist  booksellers),  1826. 
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little  compendium  of  confessional  differences  is  to  place,  side  by 
side,  in  successive  chapters,  the  Roman  Catholic  ana  the  Protest- 
ant institutions  and  doctrines.  Thus,  in  chap,  i.,  we  learn,  that 
before  His  reascension  into  heaven,  Christ  "founded  His  Church,  to 
which  He  committed  the  treasure  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  de- 
posit of  His  holy  Grospel,  and  over  which  He  appointed  Peter  as 
the  visible  head."*^  This  Church,  which  has  the  promise  of  in- 
defectibility,  says  Mr.  F.  P.  drily,  '^  is  the  Boman  Church.^ 
Then  in  chap,  ii.,  which  treats  of  the  origin  and  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  reUgion,  we  learn,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  man  of 
indomitable  pride,  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustinian  monk,  being 
hurt  because  Pope  Leo  X.  had  committed  the  preaching  of  in- 
dulgences to  the  Dominicans,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  order, 
dechdmed  both  against  Dominicans  and  indulgences ;  and  after 
having  caused  the  most  crying  disorders,  and  the  most  grievous 
scandals,  by  the  absurd  and  contradictory  errors  which  he 
preached,  "  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  by  seducing  a 
nun,  Catherine  de  Bora,  whom  afterwards  he  married  publicly  ;^ 
and  secondly,  we  are  informed  that  "  John  Calvin,  a  native  of 
Noyon,  who  had  been  forced  to  ^uit  that  town,  after  having  been 
branded  on  the  shoulder  in  punishment  for  his  infamous  crimes, 
became,  with  shameless  effi-ontery,  the  partizan  of  the  pretended 
reformation  of  the  Protestants  '.'^  This  account  of  the  origin  of 
Protestantism  is  followed,  in  the  next  chapter,  by  an  enumeration 
of  the  Protestant  communions;  they  are:  "  Rigid,  mitigated,  and 
relaxedLutherans,  Millenarians,  Infemals,  Sacramentarians,Zwin- 
glians,  &c.  &c. ;  Clancularians^  Libertines,  Independents,  Poly* 
gamists,  Quakers,  Calvinists,  Anglicans,  &c.^  Though  last  m 
this  curious  catalogue,  the  '^  religion  Anglicane^  is,  as  the  title 
indicates,  made  the  subject  of  a  special  diatribe  by  our  author. 
As  might  be  expected,  we  have  here  an  edifying  abridgment  of 
the  history  of  the  English  Reformation,  which  is  placed  wholly  to 
the  account  of  the  evU  propensities  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  close 
of  his  reign  the  author  exclaims : — 

*'  Thus  was  the  pillar  of  the  truth  overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces, 
thus  was  the  torch  of  faith  extinguished,  in  England,  by  the  infamous 
passion  of  a  king  who  had  six  wives  in  succession,  two  of  which  had 
their  heads  cut  off  by  his  command." — ^p.  243. 

Under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  called  bv  mistake  Edward  IV., 
and  the  primacy  of  Cranmer,  we  are  told  tliat 

'*  A  host  of  preachers,  both  English  and  foreign,  laid  down  the  faith, 

*  The  aUusion  is  to  the  foul  and  longf-exploded  calumny  of  Bdise,  which  in 
another  part  of  the  Tolume  is  reproduced  tolidSnw  verMt,  p.  SS. 
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each  in  his  own  way.  Paie  Lutheianitm,  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli,  and 
the  impietieB  of  the  Anahaptists,  were  taught.  The  Parliament,  in  order 
to  content  all  the  innovator!,  took  from  every  sect  a  certain  nnmher  of 
ohsenrances  and  doctrines,  and  out  of  these  manufactured  the  Anglican 
religion." — ^p.  245. 

After  an  expression  of  regret  at  the  shortness  of  Mary'^s  rei^ 
**  whose  first  reforms  promised  a  happy  future  to  the  Enghsh 
Church,"^  the  author  passes  on  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  thus 
describes  the  settlement  of  the  Reformed  Church : 

**  Elizabeth,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  usurped  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Papacy ;  she  made  herself  a  Papess,  and  she  exercised  the  Papal 
functions  with  a  boldness  hitherto  unheard  of;  she  nominated,  in- 
stituted, and  deposed  hishops ;  she  presided  over  the  synods  convoked 
by  herself;  she  abolished  the  sacrifice  of  the  maas,  all  the  ancient  rites 
of  the  divine  office,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  aacraraenta,  in 
order  to  suhstitute  for  them  new  ceremonies  and  new  observances. 
The  bishops,  and  generally  speaking  all  who  protested  against  these 
scandalous  uptumings,  were  persecuted  during  this  deplorable  reign. 
Does  not  this  narrative  alone  rouse  the  indignation  of  every  righteous 
soul  ?  Elizabeth  instituted  bishops  and  pastors  of  her  sect,  framing  for 
herself  a  hierarchy  of  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in 
order  not  to  confound  herself  with  the  other  sects.*' — ^p.  247. 

Among  the  further  charges  brou^t  against  our  Church,  are 
the  removal  of  several  books  from  the  Bible,  by  act  of  Parliament ; 
the  insertion  of  numerous  errors  into  the  symbol ;  the  alteration 
of  the  canonical  form  of  conferring  holy  orders,  so  as  to  render 
(independently  of  the  question  of  Archbishop  Parker'^s  consecra- 
tion) our  ordinations  invalid,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of 
the  Episcopate  and  Presbyterate ;  and  above  all,  it  is  alleged 
that  '^  the  power  of  reforming  and  correcting  all  errors,  heresies, 
and  abuses,  of  prescribing  the  formularies  of  worship  and  of  ordi- 
nation, is  committed  to  female  hands'*^  (p.  254).  The  whole  is 
wound  up  with  an  expression  of  pity  for  so  many  ^*  unfortunates,^ 
whom 

"  Their  prejudices,  their  passioos,  and  their  interests,  retain  in  error ; 
their  prejudices,  because  the  Catholic  religion  is  known  to  most  English 
people  only  in  the  black  colours  under  which  it  is  represented  to  them ; 
their  passions,  because  it  is  so  painful  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
Roman  church,  after  a  comfortable  life,  such  as  the  pretended  Reforma- 
tion authorises ;  their  interests,  because  it  is  well  known  vrith  what  rich 
benefices  or  incomes  the  English  ministers  are  endowed  ^  and  what 

'  In  another  place  the  author  gives  the  following  account  of  the  "enormoui 
lUes  and  the  easy  duties  of  the  English  clergy.    If  the  rcTenues  were  divided 
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rj  Irat  they  receiTe  for  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  to  the  pay- 
it  of  which  all  the  English,  without  distinction  of  creed,  are  liable." 
.255. 

Itin,  in  Bpite  of  ^'  our  prejudices,  our  passions,  and  our  in- 
ists,*"  the  author  does  not  despair  of  us  ;  far  from  it. 

The  edifice  of  the  Anglican  religion,"  he  says,  "  seems  to  totter  on 
wds ;  the  elements  which  compose  it  are  approaching  their  dissolu- 
.  The  temporal  power  which  understands  that  it  cannot  conscienti- 
ly  enjoy  the  spiritual  privileges  which  it  has  unjustly  arrogated  to 
If,  relaxes  its  hold  upon  the  rights  taken  by  usurpation  from  the 
)  Church  ;  it  grants  the  Catholics  more  liberty,  and  acts  conformably 
ta  own  true  interest ;  for  the  sectarians  of  Protestantism  are  on  prin- 
e  less  docile  and  more  troublesome  than  the  Catholics.  The  English 
emment  would,  therefore,  find  in  a  general  return  to  Catholicism  a 
r  guarantee  for  its  security.  This  return  is  insensibly  going  fop- 
d.  Conversions  in  England  are  frequent,  and  striking  examples 
ir  even  in  the  upper  classes '.  This  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  future. 
f  favourable  circumstance  may  in  a  few  years  bring  all  England  back 
be  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  let  us  pray  for  the  advent  of  that 
py  day."— pp.  298,  299.; 

^fier  the  specimens  which  we  have  eiven  of  the  qualifications 
our  author  tor  enlightening  the  public  mind  of  France  on  the 
be  and  constitution  of  our  Church,  both  in  point  of  information 
1  of  veracity,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  readily  excuse  us 
n  following  M.  Joseph  F.  P.  into  the  details  of  his  arguments, 
entering  upon  a  refutation  of  his  statements ;  and  we  will 
refore  dismiss  him  in  his  own  words  to  a  Protestant  writer, 
bably  M.  Boussell,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  ^^La  Religion 
rgent^^^  who  is  politely  designated  as  ^^Tauteur  Shouts  cTun 
tme  lihdle  contre  la  papauUJ*^  It  would  be  doing  too  much 
lOur  to  this  writer, — but  no  !  we  will  not  spoil  the  compliment 
translating  it,  he  shall  have  it  in  his  own  nervous  style,  and  his 
ive  tongue — Ce  serait/aire  trop  (Thonneur  ct  cet  ^crivain  que  de 
mer  868  Mvue8  historiques,  868  men8onge8^  868  gro88iire8  et  rebutantes 
%r68. 

Liet  us  now  turn  to  the  most  vociferous  of  the  a\ati6vi^ 
iOTiijTai  of  the  Romish  camp,  whose  note  of  triumph,  recently 

illy  among  all  the  clergy,  erery  bishop  and  every  pastor  would  receive  21,860 
cs  (87^^)  per  annum.  Yet  these  clergy,  like  all  the  Protestant  ministers,  have 
nasses  to  read,  no  confessions  to  hear,  no  children  to  catechise,  no  sick  to  Con- 
or minister  to.  What  then,  have  they  to  do  ?  to  read  the  Bible,  and  a  few 
ren,  once  in  every  seven  days." — p.  217. 
This  was  written  in  1842. 
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Bounded,  has  directed  our  attentkn  to  ibis  depBrttnent  of  & 
ultramontane  literature  of  France,  M.  Jules  Grondon,  tl» 
aulhor  of  No3.  2  and  i  at  the  head  of  this  article.  M.  Gondoo 
is,  as  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
I'ltirrTg ;  be  has,  as  be  himself  tells  ub,  kept  hia  eye  upon  tlu 
movement  in  our  Church,  generally  designated  by  the  tenn 
Tractarian,  ever  since  I83S,  and  has  r^ieatedly  visited  England, 
with  a  new  to  make  himself  better  acquunted  with  the  state  of 
things  amongst  us. 

"  Id  1842,"  he  lays,  "  we  visiled  tbo  Univernty  of  Oxfbrd,  and  «c 
bad  eveiy  reaiOD  to  be  pleased  with  the  cordial  reception  and  tbe 
courteoui  hoapitaliiy  which  we  met  with  at  the  hands  of  aonte  of  in 
members,  and  among  others  of  the  celebnted  Dr.  Pusey,  and  of  hii 
learned  and  pioufl  friend,  the  Rev.  Ur,  Newman." — Memstwtnt 
ntigieux,  prifact,  p.  viii. 

Tbe  result  of  tbe  observations  which  M.  Gondon  thus  made,  he 
communicated  to  the  world  in  1844,  in  a  good  ^zed  octavo  volume, 
under  the  title,  Du  Mouvement  relujiatui  m  AngleUm,  oa  la 
Progrh  da,  Catholichme,  et  le  B^our  de  VKgltM  Anglicant  d 
VUnife:  par  un  Catholique ;  in  the  first  instance,  he  published  it 
anonymously,  but  he  has  since  avowed  bimaetf  to  be  tbe  author. 
In  justice  to  M.  Gondon  we  desire  at  once  to  acknowledge  that 
his  performance  dilFers  materially  from  those  which  have  hitherto 
occupied  our  attention.  There  b  none  of  that  gross  ignorance 
respecting  the  character,  tbe  principles,  and  tbe  position  of  our 
Church  ;  none  of  tliat  vulgar  contempt  and  low  anuse,  which  in 
their  ignorance,  Messrs.  Hoeninghaus,  Audin,  and  Joseph  F.  P., 
bestow  upon  her.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  his  object  was  raUier 
to  conciliate  that  party  in  our  Church,  on  whose  Bonuuudnj; 
tendencies  the  big  hopes  he  has  conceived  of  her  reunion  witi 
Borne  are  founded,  tboueb  be  has  evidently  overrated  and  exig- 
gerated  its  strength  and  importance.  Yet,  although  be  speaks  of 
our  Church  in  a  more  respectful  tone,  be  cannot  suppress  either 
the  bitterness  of  Romish  hatred  against  her,  or  tbe  vain-glorious 
Bctaticns  »hich  he  entertains  of  Rome's  speedy  triumph  over 
md  often  bis  language  is  all  the  more  hostile  and  insultingi 
e  he  Itnows  he  has  to  do  with  an  adversary  of  great  power 
bh  clianii:ter. 

r  we  Mill,  without  further  preface,  introduce  M.  Gondon  t« 

oders.     He  isa  thorough-going  Romanist ;  and  in  recording 

rtJniate  of  tbe  character  of  bis  Church,  he  produces  what, 

iking  of  tbe  evidence  of  some  of  M.  Hoeningbaus'a  witnesses, 
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if.  Andin,  with  great  notiMtf  calk  det  pages  ramstantei  de 
poMque  impartialiUf.  He  j^Tes  to  the  Roman  Church  the  pahn 
even  of  intellectual  superiority : 

**  While  the  North  was  making  way  ibr  all  sorts  of  heresies,  the 
Southern  nations,  whose  good  sense  disposes  at  once  of  ridiculous  and 
impracticable  systems,  instinctively  repelled  Protestantism,  from  an 
innate  aversion  for  whatever  is  not  rational." — Introd,  p.  xii. 

We  were  not,  we  confess,  prepared  to  hear  the  Roman  system 
recommended  on  the  ground  of  its  '^  rationality,^^  but  we  were  still 
more  surprised  at  another  statement  of  M.  Gondon'^s  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  all  that  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  his- 
torical experience  of  the  world.  The  impression  which  certainly 
has  gone  forth,  that  the  Roman  Church  is  inimical  to  freedom,  is, 
it  appears,  quite  erroneous ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Protestant 
trickery  which  produced  that  impression  is  exploded,  and 

"  now-a-days,  that  calumnies  have  passed  away,  and  the  truth  remains, 
it  is  very  well  ascertained,  not  only  that  the  Church  has  always  asso- 
ciated herself  with  the  independence  of  the  nations,  and  with  the  mental 
efforts  of  hold  thinkers,  but  that  she  is  moreover  the  mother  of  freedom 
and  nationality.  Poland,  Belgium,  and  Ireland,  might  be  quoted  in 
evidence  of  this.  There  are  revolutions  and  agitations  which  are  nothing 
else  but  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  union  propounded 
by  the  Author  of  our  faith.*" — Introd.  pp.  xii.  xiii. 

If  we  remember  right,  the  Romish  Church  was,  and  where  she 
has  the  opportunity,  is  to  this  day,  the  strenuous  supporter  of 
civil  despotism,  whose  iron  arm  she  is  uncommonly  fond  of  setting 
in  action  for  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  faintest  breath  of  op- 
position against  herself;  but,  to  be  sure,  in  countries  in  which  the 
civil  power  is  not  subservient  to  her,  where  she  hopes  to  be  the 
gainer  by  the  overthrow  of  the  established  government,  and  the 
subversion  of  social  order,  she  can  and  does  turn  demagogue. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  cavil  at  M.  Condones  statement  any  fur- 
ther; the  less  so,  as  he  seems  himself  to  imply,  that  the 
liberalism  of  the  Romish  Church  is  rather  a  new  feature  in  her 
character. 

*'  Christianity  has  reached  one  of  the  solemn  epochs  of  its  existence. 
St.  Augustine  has  said  after  St.  Paul :  '  There  must  he  heresies,  in  order 
that  the  truth  may  develop  itself'.'     Up  to  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 

'  U,  Oondon  does  not  tell  us  where  8t  Augustine  propounds  the  **  theory  of 
development."     For  our  part,  we  much  doubt  whether  any  passage  can  bt  ' *  *~ 
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the  business  of  the  councils  to  aid  this  deirelopinent  in  fortifying  nien*i 
consciences  against  error.  But  now  that  the  political  revolutioiis  ha?s 
changed  the  external  position  of  Christianity,  the  Church  proceeds 
differently.  Rome  has  suffered  herself  to  be  stripped,  day  by  day,  and 
privilege  after  privilege,  of  all  her  external  power  ;  during  the  general 
persecution  set  on  foot  against  her  in  all  the  states  of  Europe,  ^e  hu 
suffered  herself  to  be  stripped  of  those  external  emblems  of  power,  in 
order  to  retire  into  the  sanctuary,  and  to  fulfil  the  august  mission  of 
reacting  upon  society  by  her  virtues,  her  character,  and  her  unity." — 
Introd,  pp.  xiii.  xiv. 

That  is  to  say,  if  we  understand  M.  Grondon  rightly,  having 
emploved  herself  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  in  transmuting 
Gatholic  truth  into  Romish  error,  Rome  has  stereotyped  what 
she  conceives  to  be  the  perfection  of  that  error  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  for  the  use  of  all  after  ages  ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
impose  herself  any  longer  upon  the  world  by  the  sword  of  despotic 
power  and  the  flames  of  the  inquisition,  she  has  wisely  resolved 
on  turning  rational  and  liberal,  and  so  tiying  to  carry  her  point 
by  dint  of  popularity.     All  we  say  is,  let  the  worid  beware, 

"  Decipiat  ne  ie  versu  tamen  iUafiguru  /" 

At  all  events  we  know  the  mind  of  Rome  on  this  subject,  and 
forewarned,  they  say,  is  forearmed.  As  regards  the  English 
Church,   M.  Gondon  is  willing  at  present  not  to  deny  her  the 

Elace  of  repentance  ;  she  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
erself  into  the  arms  of  Rome,  become  rational  and  liberal ;  he 
hopes  she  will  embrace  it,  but  if  not,  this  is,  by  his  calculation, 
her  horoscope : 

his  writings  that  would  bear  such  a  construction.  He  firequendy  refers  to  the 
passage  in  question  from  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  19,  and  insists  on  the  benefit 
accruing  to  the  Church  from  the  opposition  of  heretics  ;  ex.  gr.  **  MuUa  ad  JUem 
Catholicam  perUnenttay  dutn  hareticorum  ealida  inquietudine  extigitantur,  ui  adversut  ett 
defendi  possint,  et  considerantur  diligentius,  et  intellioumtur  clariui, 
ET  INSTANTIU8  PRiEDiCANTUR ;  et  ab  odversorio  mota  quattio  discendi  eztUHi 
occasio." — De  Civit  Dei,  1.  xvi.  c.  2.    And  again:  ** Improbatio  hareticorum  facit 

EMINERE    QUID    ECCLESIA   SENTIAT,  ET   QUID   HABEAT   SANA   DOCTRINA."       CoO- 

fess.  1.  vii.  c.  19.  The  benefit  here  described  by  St  Augustine,  consists  in  promoting 
a  deeper  consideration,  a  fuller  understanding,  a  more  emphatic  declaration  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  not  in  a  "  development** 
of  that  doctrine.  The  idea  of  "developing"  Catholic  truth,  is  one  which  was  never 
known  in  the  Church,  it  was  always  a  note  of  heresy,  and  as  such  utterly  repudiated  by 
St  Augustine  and  the  whole  of  the  Fathers.  St  Irensus  teaches  ut  in  what  liglit 
such  irreverent  meddling  with  God*s  truth  should  be  regarded.  "  Numquid  petfecUm 
tune  cognitionem  nondum  habebat  Pelrut^  quam  postea  adinvenerunt  hi  t  Iwtperftctiu 
igitur  secundum  hos  PetrtUt  imper/ecti  autem  et  reliqui  Jpostoli;  et  oporiebit  eot  rewni*' 

\  horum  fieri  ducipulott  «'  ^'  *P**  perfecii  fiant,     Sed  hoc  quidem  ridieuhtm  ut"— 

Heres.  1.  iii.  c.  12. 
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"  The  cause  of  Anglican  Protestantisni  has,  in  spite  of  its  great  labours 
in  the  field  of  exegesis,  in  fact,  by  reason  of  the  prodigious  efforts  it  has 
made,  become  so  impoverished  and  so  bare,  that  it  is  obliged  to  disavow 
its  history ;  and  after  having  disgraced  itself  with  its  own  hands  in  the 
works  of  Cobbett,  it  now  denies  itself  through  the  mouth  of  the  most 
learned  of  its  doctors.  Feeling  no  longer  any  life  circulating  in  its 
decrepit  members,  it  appeals  to  Rome ;  it  weeps  over  the  dust  of  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  protests  now  only  against  its  own  for- 
mer protests.  Anglicanism  has  arrived  at  the  last  Uirobbing  of  its 
pulse ;  it  is  the  throb  of  agony,  the  death  struggle,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time,  the  giant  effort  which  shakes  the  winding  sheet,  and  seeks  to  raise 
the  sepulchral  stone  that  seals  it  to  nonentity." — Introd,  pp.  xviii.  xix. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  remember  that  we  are  not  responsible 
for  M.  Gk)ndon'*s  confusion  of  tropes,  nor  for  the  inflation  of  his 
style  ;  we  simply  do  our  duty  as  translators.  Happily  he  grows 
more  sober  himself  as  he  descends  to  the  more  practical  questions 
involved  in  the  issue  which  he  contemplates. 

"  The  great  spectacle,*'  he  continues,  "  which  the  Anglican  Church 
presents  to  the  world,  was  predicted  more  than  a  century  ago  by  Bos- 
suet,  who,  speaking  of  the  Anglicans,  has  said  in  the  History  of  the 
Variations,  (Book  vii.  114,)  '  So  learned  a  nation  will  not  rest  .  •  •  in 
this  establishment ;  the  respect  for  the  fathers  which  it  retains,  and  its 
curious  and  continual  researches  into  antiquity  will  bring  it  back  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  centuries.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  persist  in 
the  hatred  which  it  has  conceived  against  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  from 
which  it  has  received  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  times  of  vengeance  and 
illusion  will  pass  away,  and  God  will  hear  the  sighs  of  his  saints  !* 
This  prophecy  of  the  great  bishop  is  on  the  point  of  being  realised ;  for 
the  Anglican  Church  can  no  longer  maintain  its  position,  without 
uniting  itself  to  the  Catholic  Church.  That  reunion  would  allow  the 
property  of  the  Church  to  be  anew  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  given  ;  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  British 
aristocracy  which  is  destined  to  live  or  to  succumb  with  the  Church  to 
which  it  is  so  closely  united ;  it  would  consolidate  the  constitution, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  the  divisions  and  disputes  with  Ireland,  of  which 
religion  is  the  principal  source.  That  event  would  paralyse  the  dis- 
senting factions,  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  subdivision  of 
Church  property,  the  landed  proprietors  would  find  themselves  relieved 
of  a  portion  of  the  poor-rates  ;  the  middling  classes  and  the  poor  would 
have  no  more  church-rates  to  pay,  and  a  fund  would  be  formed  for  the 
building  of  churches  and  chapels.  In  one  word,  the  Church  would 
thus  acquire  the  popularity  which  she  stands  in  need  of,  and  which  she 
has  so  long  lost.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  happy  prophecy  of  the  bishop 
of  Meaux  should  not  be  realised,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  might,  in 
the  course  of  half  a  century,  see  civil  war,  the  Church  overthrown,  the 
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great  priDciples  on  which  dnl  and  eceletiaatical  pmpeitj  Mts,  finr- 
gotten,  and  a  general  confosion  entning»  which  would  infatiihly  bring 
the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  in  its  train.'* — InirotL  pp.  six*  xx. 

This,  then,  is  the  alternative  which  M.  Gbndon  proposes  to  ns ; 
this  the  extremity  to  which  the  Romish  Churdi,  m  alliance  with 
the  liberalism  of  the  day,  means  to  drive  as,  that  we  shall  either 
throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Rome,  or  else  utterly  perish. 
The  grounds  on  which  M.  Gk)ndon  adventures  himself  upon  these 
prognostications,  are  explained  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
volume  ;  of  the  contents  of  which  we  will  endeavour  to  give  our 
readers  a  concise  outline.  In  the  first  chapter  he  paints  in  the 
strongest  possible  colours  the  social  miseries  and  embarrassments 
of  England ;  the  growth  of  immorality,  the  distress  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  and  mining  population  disclosed  by 
Lord  Ashley'*s  inquiry,  the  grievances  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-law,  the  spread  of  socialism  and  chartism, 
and  the  excesses  of  the  Rebeccaites ;  all  these  wounds  and  sores  of 
England^s  political  and  social  life  are  gloated  upon  1^  M.  Gon- 
don  with  malignant  satisfaction,  and  reckoned  up  as  so  many 
counts  in  the  indictment  drawn  up  against  the  Reformation,  upon 
which,  as  their  cause,  all  our  nationiu  miscarriages,  past,  present, 
and  impending  are  charged.  It  is  the  old  argument  of  Tenterden 
steeple  and  the  Goodwin  sands  with  a  venseance ;  so  much  so, 
that  M.  Gondon  at  last  grows  ashamed  of  it  himself,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  chapter  provides  a  loophole  for  himself,  by  adding : — 

"  Without  pretending  to  say,  that  the  gloomy  picture  now  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  is  directly  and  exclusively  the  work  of  the 
Reformation,  no  serious  doubt  can  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
has  followed  the  action  of  Anglicanism  upon  the  social  life  of  Britain,  that 
the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  principal  source 
of  all  these  misfortunes." — pp.  31,  32. 

Pray,  will  M.  Gondon  go  back  one  step  further  in  history, 
and  tell  us  what  was  the  cause  of  the  "rehgious  revolution''  of 
the  sixteenth  century !  Was  it  not  the  perversion  of  Christ'^s  holy 
Catholic  truth  by  the  craft,  the  tyranny,  the  covetousness  of 
Papal  Rome?  was  it  not  the  unexampled  corruption  of  her 
hierarchy,  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  her  despotic  sway,  which 
trampled  under  foot  the  kings  and  the  nations  of  the  earth ! 
And  will  M,  Gondon  further  tell  us,  what  fruits  these  same 
causes  have  produced,  aud  still  are  producing,  in  countries  where 
Protestantism  was  successfully  resisted,  in  the  GaUiolic  kingdoms 
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Vance,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  yea,  and  under  the  very  nose  of 
Pope  himself,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  that  system 
!h  M.  Oondon  panegyrises  as  the  panacea  of  all  social  ills 
political  disorders,  in  wretched,  distoicted,  disorganized,  de» 
)nalized  Italy ! 

nd  as  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  questions  to  M. 
don,  we  may  as  well  make  bold  to  afik  him  one  or  two  more, 
re  we  suffer  him  to  escape  from  the  indiscretions  of  his  first 
»ter.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  his  friend  O'^Gonnell  still 
those  millions  of  ^^  the  finest  pisantry  in  the  world ''^  to  support 
with  displays  of  brute  strength,  and  to  fill  his  pockets  with 
it,^  if  it  be  true  that  famine  is  of  as  regular  recurrence  in 
iiid  as  the  seasons  themselves,  and  '^  year  after  year  deeimaks 
opulation!^  (p.  12.)  And  how  does  M.  Grondon  account  for 
continuance  of  pauperism  in  England,  if,  as  he  says,  the  poor, 
in  the  days  of  Gobbett  had  nothing  left  to  support  them  but 
d  and  water,  have  since  the  death  of  '^  that  illustrious  histo- 
id which  took  place  in  1835,  not  been  allowed  to  taste  a  morsel 
1  of  bread !  (p.  27.)  And — we  beg  his  pardon  for  troubling 
with  so  vulgar  a  subject  as  chronology — how  does  he  make 
bis  appeal  to  history,  where  he  says  (p.  34),  that  England  owes 
s  greatness  to  its  essentially  Gathohc  constitution,  and  to  the 
fj  independence  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  palmy  days  of  its 
n  with  the  Ghurch  of  Rome  ?  We  always  thought  that  the 
tial  freedom  and  the  external  greatness  of  England  dated 
I  the  impulse  given  to  mind  and  enterprise,  and  the  rise  of 
laval  power,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  somehow  or 
r  we  imagined  that  her  reign  was  connected  with  the  «;ettle- 
i  of  the  Reformation.  But  we  clearly  perceive,  that  if  the 
dts  succeed  in  their  benevolent  design  to  undertake  the  edu- 
m  of  the  rising  generations,  the  world  will  have  much  to  learn, 
much  to  unlearn,  in  history  as  well  as  in  religion.  Meanwhile, 
lope,  M.  Gondon  will  kinoly  bear  with  our  ignorance, 
aving  sufficiently  harrowed  up  the  feelings  of  his  readers  by 
lescnption  of  the  wretched  condition  to  which  England  has 
reduced  by  the  Reformation,  M.  Gondon  is  considerate 
igh  to  allay  those  feelings  again,  by  showing  in  the  second  and 
wing  chapters,  how  the  Papacy  is  busily  employed  in  pouring 
nto  her  wounds,  by  the  most  active  endeavours  to  propagate 
3ry,  and  to  re-establish  the  Papal  ascendancy  in  the  land, 
learn  here,  what  some  of  us  had  before  suspected,  that  the 
ncipation  Bill  of  1829  was  never  intended  by  the  Papists  to 
final  measure,  but  only  an  "  instalment  ;^^  that  all  they  then 
ed,  was  to  get  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  Popery  by 
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the  law  of  the  land  once  admitted,  and  that  they  trusted  to  thdr 
own  cleverness  and  activity,  and  to  our  supineness  and  good 
nature,  for  a  successful  working  out  of  the  consequences  of  that 
principle.  We  learn,  upon  evidence  which  upon  that  subject  we 
can  hardly  venture  to  question,  that  the  i^tation  in  Ireland,  m 
often  and  so  decidedly  repudiated  by  the  English  Romanists,  is, 
in  fact,  only  one  of  a  series  of  measures  set  into  operation  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  one  great  design  of  Rome,  the  overihrov 
of  the  English  Church  and  the  substitution  of  Popery  in  her 
place.  It  is  for  this  purpose,  M.  Oondon  assures  us,  that  Ireland 
nas  been  and  still  is  kept  in  a  ferment ;  for  this  purpose  that  the 
number  of  vicars  apostolic  in  England  was  doubled  in  the  year 
1840,  and  the  number  of  the  inferior  cler^  is  annually  increased*; 
for  this  purpose  that  Mr.  Pugin  is  raism^  Popish  structures  m 
every  part  of  the  country ;  that  the  Bomi^  offices  are  celebrated 
with  greater  pomp  and  show ;  that  monasteries  and  nunneries  hafe 
been  established  all  over  England;  that  a  number  of  Bomish 
colleges  and  schools  have  been  founded ;  and  that  the  Catholic 
Institute  has  been  set  on  foot,  and  is  propagating  itself  by  branch 
associations  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  empire. 
Nor,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  M.  Gondon^s  data,  have  these  efrorta 
been  unsuccessful.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  Scotland  amounted 
to  only  60,000;  in  1821  it  had  risen  to  500,000;  and  in  1842 
M.  Gondon  estimates  it  at  between  two  millions  and  two  millioDB 
and  a  half  (p.  44) ;  of  these,  he  says,  300,000  are  in  London,  where 
the  number  of  conversions  is  from  4000  to  5000  annually  (p.  78)* : 
in  1792  there  were  in  England  and  Scotland  thirty-iive  Romish 
places  of  worship,  there  are  now  500,  and  among  them  churches 
on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale,  recently  built  (p.  55)  ;  the  poli- 
tical power  of  the  Romanist  body  has  been  greatly  increased  hj 

*  According  to  the  statement  of  M.  Gondon,  the  number  of  Romanist  priests  io 
the  London  district  was  increased  from  91  to  135  between  1836  and  1842  (p.  73): 
and  from  the  "Catholic  Directory"  it  appears  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  in  1829.  there  has  been  a  regular  progression  in  the  increase  of  the 
Romisli  priesthood  throughout  England  and  Wales,  amounting  within  15  years  to  an 
addition  of  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  numbers  were,  in  1830,  426 ;  in  \83&, 
447;  in  1840,  552;  in  1845,  666. 

^  We  have  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  these  assertions  of  M.  Gondoo; 

It  as  regards  (he  number  of  conversions  here  stated,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it 

i  gross  exaggeration.     Jf  the  Romanists  in  London  could  make  a  display  of  from 

^to  100  new  converts  every  week,  we  should  not  have  to  wait  till  we  learned  the 
•econd-hand  from  Paris.  Indeed,  M.  Gondon  himself  gives  a  very  difftfent 
unt  of  the  matter  in  his  Conversion  de  soixante  MinistreSf  where  the  annual  average 

'conversions  in  the  whole  of  the  London  district,  between  the  years  1837  aixi  18^ 

•fated  at  about  six  hundred. — p.  30. 
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the   organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  electors,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute ;  their  votes,  given  en  masses  being  made 
use  of  on  the  hustings  in  the  same  way  as  the  votes  of  ^^  the 
tail^  in  the  Commons,  to  hold  the  scales  between  parties  of  nearly 
equal  strength,  and  to  turn  them  in  favour  of  whichever  party  is 
willing  to  purchase  victory  at  the  price  of  subserviency  to  Kome ; 
lastly,  the  parliamentary  influence  so  acquired  has  paved  the  way 
for  inJ9uence  over  the  cabinet  itself,  some  of  whose  members,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Oondon,  are  in  regular  communication  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Institute,  concerting  with  them  such  measures  as 
the  latter  may  from  time  to  time  suggest,  for  the  extension  of  the 
lights  and  the  removal  of  the  grievances  of  the  Soman  Catholics. 
But  these  are  only  the  first  faint  beginnings  of  what  we  are  to 
expect:    M.  Oondon^s  anticipations  of  success  rise  higher  and 
higher  as  he  proceeds.     In  the  fifth  chapter  he  reviews  the  educa- 
tion question  ;  that  question  which  has  every  where  been  made  the 
chief  means  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Komanists,  and  which 
has  already  become  so  prominent  a  feature  in  their  aggressive 
movements  upon  our  Church.     The  defeat  of  Sir  James  uraham'^s 
education  bill  of  1843,  is  recounted  by  our  author  in  a  tone  of 
exultation ;  he  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  achieved 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  Papists  and  Dissenters ;  the  agitation  got 
up  by  the  schismatic  preachers  fills  him  with  admiration,  and  Mr. 
Hume  comes  in  for  his  meed  of  praise  for  the  pious  solicitude 
which  caused  him  to  '^  tremble  at  the  idea  of  allowing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  clergy,  who  are  to 
this  day  far  more  taken  up  with  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  than 
with  the  souls  entrusted  to  their  charge.**^     Excellent  Mr.  Hume  ! 
who  never  troubles  himself  about  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
whose  care  is  all  for  the  souls  of  men  !     But  there  is  no  alliance 
which  Rome  eschews,  if  it  will  help  to  slander,  to  obstruct,  or  to 
destroy  the  true  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.     M.  Gk)ndon,  in  the 
excess  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  fate  of  the  ministerial  measure, 
forgets  all  his  Roman  Catholic  prejudices,  and  actually  recognises 
the  clerical  pretensions  of  the  teachers  of  dissent : — 

*'  We  must  particularly  note  one  of  the  circumstances  of  this  struggle 
between  the  English  ministry  and  that  part  of  the  population  which 
does  not  profess  the  national  worship  ;  it  is  this,  that  every  where  the 
clergy  gave  the  signal  for  resistance ;  it  was  under  their  direction  that 
the  opposition  was  organized.  It  was  on  the  invitation  of  their  ministers 
that  the  Dissenting  sects  rose  up  against  the  pretensions  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  ministers,  men  clothed  with  a  religious  character,  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  were  seen  calling  meet- 
ings, preparing  the  people  for  the  conflict,  and  placing  their  names  first 
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on  the  petitions  against  the  liberticide  project  of  Sir  James  Gfaham."— 
pp.  161,  162. 

But  the  Romanists  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  affies, 
and  their  merit  on  this  occasion  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  M. 
Gt)ndon : — 

"  The  Catholic  priests  were  not  less  active,  nor  less  ardent ;  die 
Vicars  Apostolic  set  them  the  example.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  protest  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  England,"  (we  beg  our  readcn 
will  notice  this  anticipation  of  the  style,  which  the  bill  brought  in  bj 
Mr.  Watson,  Lord  John  Manners,  and  Mr.  Bickham  Escott,  will,  if 
passed,  enable  their  Popish  reverences  to  adopt ;)  "and  we  may  add  that 
Mgr.  Wiseman,  having  been  privately  consulted  by  the  Minuter^  handed 
him  a  memori^,  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  the  Catholics  felt  it 
their  duty  to  oppose  the  attempt  made  to  deprive  them  of  the  liberty  of 
teaching." — p.  162. 

Their  liberty  of  teaching,  forsooth  !  As  if  any  interference 
with  that  had  been  contemplated.  Was  there  ever  impudenee 
equal  to  this  \  We  should  like  to  know  whose  liberty  of  teaching 
was  interfered  with  by  the  bill  of  Sir  James  Graham.  Was  it 
not  the  liberty  of  teaching,  yea,  the  right  and  the  duty  to  teach^ 
the  rising  generation,  which  undoubtefiy  belongs  to  the  GathoUc 
Church  of  Christ  in  this  land,  so  long  as  she  continues  to  be  a 
national  institution, — that  was  scandalously  interfered  with  by  the 
ministerial  project,  by  attempting  to  force  the  clergy  of  Uiat 
Church  into  co-operation,  unnatural  and  unlawful,  with  the  pro- 
pagators of  error,  heresy,  and  schism ;  by  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce in  this  country  a  system  of  so-called  national  education 
similar  to  that  which  is  already  established  in  Ireland,  which  takes 
the  oversight  of  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  to  whom  of  right  it  belongs,  and  vests 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  government,  whose  political  necessities  compel 
it,  while  its  love  of  expediency  predisposes  it,  to  be  a  free  traoer 
in  religion,  and  to  give  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  young  with  the  opium  of  Popery,  and  the  various 
drugs  of  Protestant  dissent,  the  same  free  access  to  the  schools, 
and  the  same  public  countenance,  as  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
feed  them  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word.  If  the  nadonal 
Church  is  the  authorised  teacher  of  the  nation,  and  by  conse- 
quence, the  national  clergy  the  authorised  superintendents  of  na- 
tional education,  was  it  not  a  monstrous  interference  with  their 
authority  and  their  liberty,  not  only  to  restrict  them  in  the  ex€^ 
cise  of  their  office  of  teaching,  out  of  complaisance  for  the  teachers 
of  superstition  and  of  error,  but  to  mike  them  by  act  of  Par- 
liament ex  officio  parties  to  the  inculcation  of  all  the  erroneous 
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imd  strange  doctrines,  which  by  their  ordination  vows  they  are 
solemnly  boand  to  banish  and  drive  away !  Here,  indeed,  there 
was  interference,  here  there  was  a  grievance ;  but  there  was  no- 
thing of  which  either  Papists  or  other  schismatics  had  any  just 
cause  to  complain.  Their  liberty  of  teaching  was  not  touched ;  a 
provision  was  made  to  allow  them  to  teach  where  they  had  no 
business  to  teach,  t.  e.  in  the  national  schools,  of  which  the  na- 
tional Ghurch  is  the  only  rightful  teacher ;  and  as  for  the  rest, 
they  were  left  as  free  as  ever  they  were  to  set  up  schools  of  their 
own,  to  any  extent  they  pleased ;  a  liberty  of  which,  by  M. 
Gh)ndon^s  own  showing,  they  avail  themselves  without  the  least 
attempt  being  made  to  interrupt  them : — 

**  As  regards  schools  for  the  children  of  the  Catholic  poor,  vast  esta- 
blishments have  been  formed  in  London  during  the  last  four  years,  in 
which  1400  children  are  admitted.  There  are  besides  schools  at  St. 
John's  Wood,  at  Islington,  and  at  Bermondsey.  In  1842,  the  number  of 
Catholic  children  receiving  gratuitous  instruction  in  London  and  the 
suburbs,  amounted  to  7409.  In  this  calculation  we  do  not  include  the 
Sunday  schools,  nor  private  schools,  which  render  extensive  and  distin- 
guished services." — p.  78. 

If  this  is  not  "  liberty  of  teaching,**  we  know  not  what  is ;  still 
tiie  Romanists  are  aggrieved ;  M.  Gondon  even  goes  the  length 
of  finding  fault  with  the  National  Society  for  its  illiberality  in  not 
providing  Popish  education  for  the  Romanists.  The  fact  is,  that 
so  long  as  Popery  has  not  the  power  of  intermeddling  with  the 
freedom  of  every  one  else,  and  full  licence  for  itself  to  do  as  it 
rieases.  Popery  has,  and  of  its  very  nature  must  have,  a  grievance. 
The  same  spirit  of  encroachment,  which  makes  the  introduction  of 
the  Bible  mto  the  ''  national^  schools  a  grievance  in  Ireland, 
makes  it  a  grievance  in  Algeria,  aye,  and  more  recently  in  France 
itself,  that  the  priests  are  not  permitted  to  hang  up  a  crucifix  in 
government  schools,  in  which  Protestant  and  Jewish  children  are 
receiving  instruction,  along  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  And  why, 
on  the  same  principle,  should  not  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
be  put  up  in  those  schools  of  the  Irish  ^^  National"''  Education 
Board,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  children  are  Romanists  ?  We 
fiincy  we  hear  M.  Gondon  exclaim  :  "  Why  not,  indeed  !" 

M.  Gondon^s  views  and  hopes  are  not,  however,  confined  to 
popular  instruction  ;  he  argues  in  the  same  chapter  the  question 
of  academical  education ;  he  records  with  particular  satisfaction 
the  terms  of  the  charter  by  which  the  College  of  St.  Mary 
Oscott  was  incorporated  with  the  London  University,  and  in 
which  our  Queen  is,  strangely  enough,  it  must  be  confessed, 
made  to  express  her  "  entire  c<nijidence  in  the  ability,  knowledge, 
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and  discretion  '*''  of  the  crafty  Jesuits,  to  whom  it  seems  eveiy 
encouragement  is  to  be  given  for  spreading  their  mischief 
amongst  us ;  he  expresses  his  belief  tnat  the  appointment  of 
"  Catholic *"  professors  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  will,  ere  long, 
be  extorted  from  the  fears  of  England ;  and  that  in  consequence 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  also  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  Romanists. 
As  regards  the  former  indeed,  M.  Grondon  tells  us  ^^he  knows, 
on  good  authority,  that  those  members  of  the  University  who  are 
not  enslaved  by  the  prejudices  of  another  epoch,  so  far  from 
being  hostile  to  this  innovation,  would,  on  the  contrary,  be 
disposed  to  hail  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  would  enable 
them  to  testify  the  good-will  and  the  brotherly  sentiments  which 
they  entertain  towards  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church."* 
We  sincerely  hope  that  those  members  of  the  University  who  are 
"  enslaved  by  the  prejudices^  of  the  good  old  times,  when  Popeiy 
was  looked  upon  with  wholesome  abhorrence  as  a  religious 
pestilence,  still  constitute  the  vast  majority.  After  devoting 
to  the  Protestant  reaction  against  the  encroachments  of  Popery, 
a  separate  chapter,  containing,  int^r  alia^  an  amusing  account  of 
the  May  meetings  at  Exeter-liall,  which  we  are  sorry  we  have 
not  room  to  transcribe  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers, 
M.  Crondon  proceeds  in  the  seventh  chapter  to  introduce  us  to 
another  feature  of  the  great  "  Catholic '"  movement,  the  "  social 
regeneration,^^  as  he  terms  it,  of  England,  accomplished  by  the 
"  crusade "  of  Father  Mathew ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  na^ 
rative  he  fails  not  to  recount  "  the  homage  rendered  to  a  poor 
Irish  friar,  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Protestant  England,  by  an 
Anglican  Bishop."  Indeed,  M.  Gondon  commits  himself  to  the 
assertion,  that  it  was  ^^  by  the  urgent  solicitations^  of  that 
prelate,  and  of  several  members  of  the  English  aristocracy,  that 
Father  Mathew  was  induced,  much  against  his  own  inclination, 
to  extend  his  "  crusade ''  to  England ;  and  although  M.  Grondon 
admits  that  he  was  less  successful  here  on  the  whole  than  in 
Ireland,  he  considers  the  movement  to  have  been  extremely  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  Popery : — 

**  The  very  fact,"  he  says,  "  that  an  Irish  Catholic  priest  was  enabled 
to  run  all  over  England,  surrounded  with  all  the  popularity  and  the 
marks  of  respect  which  every  where  accompanied  the  friar  of  Cork,  was 
an  immense  step  in  advance.  A  short  time  before  his  journey  to 
England,  Father  Mathew  had  received  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  a 
testimony  of  his  satisfaction.  Gregory  XVI.  had  raised  him  to  the 
(dignity  of  Commissary  Apostolic.  Hitherto  Father  Mathew  had 
ly  been  the  Provincial  of  the  Capuchin  Order.  The  relations  esta- 
ished  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  on  the  occasion  of 
e  Temperance  Associat'ons,  cannot  fail  to  pave  the  way  for  £srther 
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approaches.  The  power  of  the  Catholic  faith  has  struck  the  mind  of 
the  masses  by  the  miracles  which  it  alone  was  capable  of  operating ; 
but  we  hope  Uiat  it  will  soon  win  and  convert  the  hearts." — pp.  221, 
222. 

So  much  for  the  discernment  of  those  who  insisted  that  the 
expedition  of  Father  Mathew  was  the  isolated  movement  of  a 
benevolent  individual,  which  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
Irish  Repeal  agitation,  and  the  general  designs  of  Popery. 
We  have  it  in  evidence,  in  M.  Gondon'*s  book,  that  it  was  in 
bet  a  move  in  the  general  game  which  the  Papacy  is  playing 
against  us ;  that  he  undertook  his  '^  crusade'*'*  in  the  character  of 
Papal  Commissary,  and  that  its  object  was  to  produce  an  im- 
pression upon  the  masses  in  favour  of  Popery.  For  our  own 
part  we  never  doubted  it. 

The  latter  half  of  M.  Gondon'*s  book  is  occupied  with  what 
he  considers  the  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  present  aspect  of 
England — the  spread  of  ^^  Puseyism,**^  as  he  calls  it,  apologizing 
withal  for  the  use  of  the  term,  in  the  Anglican  Church.  To  this 
the  remaining  seven  chapters  of  his  ^^ Mouvement  religieua)'^  are 
devoted ;  they  contain,  with  a  separate  chapter  on  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Mr.  Newman,  a  general  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
movement.  As  this  account  is  nothing  more  than  a  narrative  of  the 
various  incidents  of  the  history  of  ttie  ''  Tractarian"  movement, 
in  the  colouring  which  M.  Gondon'^s  "Anglican  brethren**'  would 
give  to  it,  rendered  occasionally  more  pungent  by  a  sprink- 
ung  of  the  "  Catholic  ^  tone  and  style  of  the  author  himself,  and 
interspersed  with  copious  extracts  from  the  "  British  Critic,'**  and 
other  periodicals,  as  well  as  from  the  different  pamphlets  which 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  there  is  bttle  in  that 
part  of  M.  Gondon's  volume  that  would  interest  our  readers,  or 
that  has  not  been  already  discussed,  usque  ad  natiseam.  The 
only  new  fact  we  have  gathered  from  the  perusal,  is  the  origin  of 
the  term  Puseyism,  for  which  M.  Gondon  thus  accounts : — 

"  It  is  not  exactly  known  to  what  circumstance  the  preference 
griven  to  the  name  of  Dr.  Pusey  (for  designating  the  party)  is  owing. 
No  doubt  it  arose  from  this,  that  the  enemies  of  the  regenerating  move- 
ment (for  they  have  the  merit  of  coining  the  appellation)  found  it 
more  easy  to  say  **  Puseyism  and  Puseyite/*  than  "  Newroanism" 
or  "  Lookism  '*  (  ? ).  The  word  is  more  easy  to  pronounce ;  it  sounds 
better  to  the  ear,  and  this  was  a  great  consideration  to  those  who  wished 
to  put  it  into  every  one's  mouth,  and  to  cause  it  to  resound  every 
where." — p.  246. 

We  thank  M.  Gondon  for  these  valuable  hints  on  English 
articulation  and  euphony ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  his  views 
on  this  subject  are  not  more  incorrect,  than  the  opinions  he  emits 
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on  a  variety  of  points  of  more  serious  importaace.  Thus,  when 
he  attributes  the  origin  of  our  Articles  to  an  assemUy  of  laymen; 
when  he  anticipates  the  possibility  of  a  revolutioD  in  England, 
because  the  English  clorgy  consider  the  sponsorship  of  the  Kmg 
of  Prussia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  baptism,  ■ 
ground  of  forfeiture  of  His  Royal  Highness'  rights  to  the  throna 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  when,  on  the  evidence  of  a  statement 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  same  prelate  who  is  sud  to 
have  invited  the  "  crusade ""  of  Father  Mathew,  he  states,  thit 
if  not  the  majority,  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  clem 
deny,  in  their  hearts,  those  doctrines  of  our  Articles  to  whidi, 
at  their  ordination,  they  subscribe ;  and  when  he  adds,  that  tbe 
vtish  to  see  subscription  to  them  abolished  altt^ther,  is  preaed 
upon  the  parliament  daily  by  numberless  petitioners,  and  si^ 
ported  by  several  bishops,  we  can  only  express  our  regret  that 
M.  Gondon  should  be  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  subjects  he 
talks  about. 

The  tardiness  with  which  even  the  most  advanced  leaders  of 
the  Romanizing  [larty  moved  towards  Rome,  which  had  so  evi- 
dently their  sympathies  and  their  allegiance,  he  accounts  for 
partly  by  their  "  ardent  desire  to  carry  the  whole  Anglican 
Church  hack  with  them  to  Rome,'"  a  desire  which  M.  Gondoa 
"firmly  hii[>e^"  will  be  blessed  with  success  (p.  335);  and  in 
another  place  he  says : 

"  There  is  another  consideration  which  will  always  prevent  tbe 
Anglican  clergy,  even  the  most  advanced  among  them,  from  separating 
from  their  Church ;  it  is  this,  that  if  instead  of  labouring  to  regeneratt 
England,  to  instruct  its  population,  they  were  to  abandon  their  niuion, 
in  order  to  join,  under  existing  circumstances,  tbe  Roman  Catholic^ 
they  would  deliver  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  party  in  ibeir 
Chorcfa,  the  magnificent  monuments  of  antiquity  which  Catholicism  bat 
Mueathed  to  (hem  ;  those  abbeys,  those  cathedrals,  those  colleges,  in 
*-  '  10  many  Catholic  reminiacencea  seem  to  have  escaped  from  the 
T  of  Puritanism,  only  to  aid  in  un protestantising  England." — 

Ihis  was  written  in  1842;  since  then,  events  have  occurred 
■  which  a  larcre  proportion  of  those  who  so  lingered  in  oui 
^rch   have   given  M.   Gondon   the  opportunity  of  entoning 
"i   waiav   of  his  latest   publication  (No,   4),   at  the  head 
i  article.     On  the  very  title-page  this  little  performance 
'is  guilty   of  a   most   discreditable   piece  of  equivocation.     It 
s  an  aucount  of  the   defection   to   Rome  of   thirty-five 
*~i  of  our  Church,  and  twenty-four  lay  members  of  the 
utics,  which  fact  is  set  forth  in  the  title  as  follows: 
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^  OOMVKRSION    DB    80IXANTE    MINISTKBS  AkGLICANS,'*^  in  large 

yi>e,  and  then,  in  remarkably  diminutive  type,  ^^au  mrnnbres  aes 
wiiiverBMs  iMglaiies^''  which  is  again  foUowea  by  the  addition  in 
arge  type :  ^^  et  de  cinquante  personnes  de  distinction  ;^ 
lie  effect  of  the  arrangement  being,  that  the  uninitiated  will  un- 
lentand  the  words, "  ou  membrea  des  univerriUs  anglaiseSy"^  if  they 
lotice  them  at  all,  to  be  a  further  description  of  the  '^  sixty 
Ainglican  clergymen  ;^  more  particularly,  as  both  on  the  first  leu 
ind  on  the  back,  the  little  book  bears  no  other  title  than  this : 
'^Conversion  de  soixante  ministres  Anglicans.**^ 

But  pass  we  on  from  the  title-page  to  the  performance  itself, 
ft  opens  with  a  letter  from  Monseigneur  Wiseman  to  the  bishops 
}f  1^  ranee,  on  the  Mouf)ement  BeUgteua  de  VAngleUrre^  as  if  the 
prhole  Isle  was  already  ''  frighted  from  her  propriety.'"  The 
object  of  this  letter,  dated  October,  1845,  ana  published  in  the 
AvU  de  la  Religion  of  November  29th,  is  to  ask  the  French 
bishops  for  a  ^^  great  manifestation  of  sympathy  and  of  prayers 
Tor  the  unhappy  Church  of  England  C  a  request  with  which  the 
jpieater  part  of  them  coniplied  by  ordering  a  Newoaine  on  the 
xscasion.  The  letter  of  Dr.  Wiseman  is  followed  by  a  short 
ntroduction  entitled,  ^'  Different  causes  which  have  contributed 
x>wards  the  religious  regeneration  of  England,  and  the  conversions 
i?hich  we  witness ;  Puseyite  movement,  and  anarchy  of  evangeli- 
sal  Protestantism.^^  Among  these  causes  M.  Gondon  enume- 
ntes  the  hospitable  reception  which  the  French  emigrant  priests 
net  with  on  the  shores  of  England  during  the  Revolution ;  the 
sonsequence  of  which  was,  not  only  that  the  penal  laws  against 
jhe  Papists  were  necessarily  relaxed,  but  that  the  priests  had 
i|^rtunities  afforded  them  of  introducing  their  principles  into  the 
aunilies  into  which  they  were  received.  Thence  M.  Gt)ndon  passes 
)n  to  the  rise  of  the  ^'  Tractarian  ^^  school,  the  history  of  which,  and 
)f  the  reaction  which  it  caused  in  the  public  mind,  he  briefly  re- 
iapitulates.  Lastly,  he  adverts  to  the  ^^Evangelical  Alliance,^ 
ivbich  he  ignorantly  supposes  to  be  the  only  power  which  remains 
n  our  Church,  capable  of  opposing  the  further  spread  of  Popery 
UDongst  us.  After  giving  a  sufficiently  caustic  account  of  its  pro* 
feedings,  he  concludes  by  saying: 

"  This  coalition,  formed  in  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  faith  held  in 
;ommon  by  persons  who  '  severally  retain  their  opinions  on  the  points 
)f  difference  between  them,*  will  naturally  succumb  under  the  weight  of 
ts  own  ridicule.*' — p.  23. 

In  this  opinion  we  perfectly  concur,  and  deeply  regret 
ninisters  of  our  Church  should  have  been  found  weak 
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attempt  daubing  her  walls  with  such  untempered  mortar.  In  a 
third  section  M.  Gk)ndon  recapitulates  the  leading  facts  of  hk 
larger  work  on  the  progress  of  '^  Catholicism  ^  in  Endand  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  centuir ;  and  after  passing  slighuy  over  the 
earlier  ^^  conversions  ''^  of  Digby,  Pugin,  and  Spencer,  he  entm 
upon  a  more  detailed  history  of  the  late  ^'conversions,'"  com- 
mencing with  that  of  Mr.  Sibthorp,  whose  name  he  cautiously 
suppresses,  thereby  escaping  from  the  necessity  of  mentioning  the 
untoward  fact,  that  he  who  so ''  boldly  explained  the  motives  of  hk 
conversion,*"  has  since  returned  as  an  humble  penitent  to  the  com- 
munion of  that  Church  which  he  had  too  hastily  forsaken.  Th^ 
follows  an  account  of  the  proceedings  gainst  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Oakeley,  with  large  quotations  from  Dr.  ruse^''s  letters  put  forth  at 
that  period  ;  and  after  this,  in  the  fourth  section,  we  are  presented, 
after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  with  a  list  of  thirty-fi?e 
clergymen,  twenty-four  lay  members  of  the  two  universities,  and 
from  fifty  to  sixty  other  individuaLs,  chiefly  relatives,  wives  and 
children,  of  those  before  mentioned,  who  have  gone  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  during  the  last  five  years.  The  numbers  in  the 
different  years  are,  in  1841,  2;  in  1842,  10;  in  1843,  13;  in 
1844,  13  ;  in  1845,  68  ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  11  ;  to  which  M.  Gondon  tells  us,  must  be  added  consi- 
derable numbers  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  his  list  being 
confined  to  persons  of  station  and  importance  in  society.  This 
catalogue  is  followed  by  four  more  sections  filled  with  sundry 
particulars  respecting  the  personal  career  of  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  deserters.  Mr.  Newman,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Oakeley,  have 
each  a  section  to  themselves;  and  in  the  eighth  section,  Mr. 
Capes,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Seager  bring  up  the  rear.  The 
whole  is  wound  up  by  a  "  Conclusion,''  and  a  "Postscript,''  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  author  mentions  that  intelligence  of  additional 
conversions  has  reached  him  while  his  pages  were  passing  through 
the  press ;  and  further  gives  us  to  understand,  on  the  authority  of 
"a  dignitary,  high  placed  in  the  Church  of  England,"  who 
appears  to  be  M.  Gondon's  confidential  correspondent,  that  "  the 
conversions  will  not  stop  here;  that  the  universities  and  the 
clergy  give  promise  of  many  more ;  and  that  a  great  many  timid 
minds  wait,  before  they  adopt  a  resolution  of  such  magnitude,  to 
see  the  result  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  preceded  them 
in  the  way  of  truth." 

To  follow  M.  Grondon  into  the  details  of  his  narrative  would 
manifestly  tedious  to  our  readers,  who  are  fully  acquainted 
^  the  circumstances  here  detailed ;  and  for  obvious  reasons  we 
abstain  from  all  remark  upon   the  personal  circumstances 
ted  with  the  different  individuals  who  have  had  the  pro- 
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found  misforfcune  of  falling  away,  let  us  charitably  hope  and  pray, 
in  many  cases  not  irrevocably,  from  the  truth,  if  we  cannot 
suppress  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  wholesale  treachery  to 
which  our  Church  has  been  exposed  at  the  hands  of  her  sons  and 
sworn  ministers,  our  mind  is  yet  more  strongly  moved  by  com- 
passion for  the  sad  fall  in  which  they  have  been  overtaken, 
and  the  depth  of  which,  we  doubt  not,  the  more  earnest  and 
thoughtful  of  them  will  discover  to  their  utter  dismay,  before  they 
have  been  long  in  the  embrace  of  Rome.  Not  a  word  would  we 
willingly  add  to  increase  the  pain  which  they  cannot  but  feel  to 
see  their  names  paraded  in  connexion  with  the  unseemly  boasts 
and  the  bitter  railings  which  the  Romish  writers  are  hurling  at 
the  Church  by  whose  ministry  they  were  grafted  into  Christ,  and 
were  so  long  supported  in  the  communion  of  Christ. 

But  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  M.  Condon,  and  through 
him  to  his  Church.  Not  that  we  desire  to  be  over-fastidious 
as  to  the  tone  which,  in  his  exultation  to  see  the  prognostications 
of  his  former  work  thus  far  justified,  he  assumes  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative,  and  of  the  reflections  with  which  he  accompanies  it ; 
we  are  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  a  little  inflation  of  lan- 
guage on  such  an  occasion.  But  we  would  have  him  be  more  careful 
to  adhere  to  the  truth ;  we  would  have  him  abstain  from  foolish 
exaggerations,  as  regards  both  the  importance  of  the  triumph 
which  he  thinks  Rome  has  achieved,  and  the  hopes  which  ne 
conceives  for  the  future.  First  of  all,  let  us  hear  him  as  to  the 
past.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  of  the  efiect  of  his  *^  con- 
version **'  as  compared  with  that  produced  by  Dr.  Pusey^s  argu- 
ments for  remainmg  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  says : — 

*'  Example  was  more  eloquent  than  argument ;  and  religious  Eng- 
land seemed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Pusey's  views,  when  it  saw 
the  most  learned  of  its  divines,  Mr.  Newman,  abandoning  his  position, 
in  order  humbly  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  The 
resolution  of  Mr.  Newman  has  thrown  one-third  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
into  a  state  of  confusion.  Hitherto  the  national  Establishment  had 
lost  individuals  ;  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Newman  it  lost  the  leader  of  a 
school,  a  man  whom  a  considerable  party  in  the  Church  surrounded 
with  its  respect  and  admiration.  His  disciples  were  enthusiastically 
attached  to  him  ;  they  regulated  their  conduct  by  his,  and  in  the  hour 
of  danger  they  blindly  confided  their  destinies  to  him  as  to  their  ablest 
pilot.  It  is  natural  enough  that  the  submission  of  this  lofty  intellect 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church  should  have  thrown  the  ranks  of 
Poseyism  into  disorder  ;  for  Anglicanism  possessed  neither  in  its  Epis- 
copate, nor  in  its  universities,  nor  in  its  numerous  clergy,  any  man  mho 
enjoyed^  as  a  divine,  an  authority  equal  to  his" — pp.  73,  74. 

We  advise  M.  Condon  not  to  make  so  very  sure  of  the  "  bum- 
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ble  submission  of  Mr.  Newman'^s  lofly  intellect  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church.'^  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  sub- 
mission in  the  case  at  all.  Mr.  Newman  split  on  the  rock  of  over- 
confidence  in  his  own  intellectual  powers,  and  his  extensive  reading; 
he  formed  a  theory  for  himself,  with  which  the  English  Church  was 
not  found  to  accord,  and  therefore  he  forsook  her ;  he  joined  the 
Roman  Church,  not  because  he  abandoned  his  theory  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  Church'*s  feet,  (his  prostrating  himself  before  ^^  Father 
Dominick,  of  the  mother  of  God,  Provmcial  of  the  order  of  the 
Passionist,  in  England,^**  is  quite  another  thing),  but  because  he 
imagined  that  the  Church  of  Rome  accorded  wiUi  his  theory.  As 
long  as  that  imagination  lasts,  he  will  remain  with  her ;  but  if  ever 
that  imagination  should  pass  away — and  we  can  see  auite  enough  in 
his  work  on  the  ^^  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,^  to  antici- 
pate that  it  will  not  last  very  long, — Mr.  Newman  will  turn  from 
the  Romish  Church,  as  he  has  turned  from  ours.  Neither,  there- 
fore, is  our  loss,  nor  is  the  gain  of  Rome,  nearly  as  great  as 
M.  Gondon  flatters  himself,  whatever  might  be  Mr.  Newman^s 
authoritv  as  a  divine,  or  his  influence  as  a  leader.  We  have 
no  wish  to  detract  from  Mr.  Newman''s  high  and  deserved  repu- 
tation as  a  divine  of  erudition  ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  underrate  his 
influence  ;  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  to  represent 
him  as  the  chief,  if  not  only,  stay  of  one-third  of  our  clennr,  to 
affirm  that  there  is  not  among  our  bishops,  in  our  universities, 
and  among  our  clergy,  a  single  man  his  equal  in  learning  or  autho- 
rity as  a  divine,  is  a  preposterous  and  ridiculous  exaggeration. 
Not  less,  but  if  possible,  more  ridiculous  and  unfounded  is  the  view 
which  M.  Gondon  takes  of  the  importance  of  the  entire  body  of 
converts.     We  will  again  let  him  speak  his  own  mind  fiiUy : — 

"  If  we  group  the  names  just  mentioned  with  those  of  the  distiQ- 
guished  men  who,  since  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Wackerbarth,  have  suc- 
cessively been  admitted  into  the  Catholic  Church,  two  leading  consider^ 
ations  will  present  themselves  to  our  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
most  learned  men  which  England  possesses  in  the  different  branches  ^ 
ecclesiastical  knowledge^  who  had  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
labouring  together  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Anglican  Church,  have 
arrived,  afler  long  years  of  research  and  study,  at  this  conclusion : 
That  the  Romish  communion  is  the  only  one  in  which  truth,  grace,  and 
salvation  are  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  no  less  struck 
by  the  heroic  disinterestedness  with  which  these  men  accept  this 
conclusion,  and  submit  to  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  material  interests. 
Whoever  knows  the  wealth  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  magnificent 
revenues  of  its  benefices,  the  sumptuous  endowments  which  the  col* 
leges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  enjoy,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
sacrifices." — pp.  91,  92. 
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Fo  hear  M»  €k)ndon,  one  would  suppose  that  the  cream  of 
dition   and    talent   had  been   taken  off  from   the  English 
urch  by  the  defection  of  the  thirty-five  clergymen,  and  that 
y  had  been  eitlier  in  possession,  or  had  had  before  them  a  cer- 
1  prospect,  of  her  choicest  emoluments.     But  what  is  the  real 
th  ?  As  regards,  first  of  all,  the  question  of  material  sacrifices ; 
;  of  the  thirty-five  clergymen  who  have  gone  over  to  Borne, 
ire  were  only  ten  who  had  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  at  all,  and 
J  three  who  held  livings  of  considerable  value ;   three  more 
re  in  possession  of  fellowships,  without  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
nt ;  tlurteen  of  them  were  only  curates,  and  fiill  one-half  of 
ise  had  lost  their  curacies  before  they  took  the  fatal  step  of 
laration  from  their  Church ;  and  nine  of  them,  of  which  four  were 
1  in  Deacon'^s  orders,  had  no  Ecclesiastical  or  Academic  posi- 
a  whatever  to  sacrifice.     Add  to  this,  that  with  their  notori- 
ily  unsound  opinions,  their  chance  of  preferment  was  exceed- 
;ly  small ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  whatever 
iBonal  inconvenience  some  of  the  parties  might  have  subjected 
nnselves  to  by  the  step  they  took,  their  sacrince  of  Church  pre- 
ment  and  emolument  was  not  on  the  whole  very  considerable, 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  few  who  had  such  emoluments, 
ied  scarcely  with  common  honesty  in  retaining  them  so  long 
er  they  had  become  in  heart  lic^^es  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 
As  regards  the  other  part  of  M.  Gondon^s  statement,  which 
old  lead  the  uninitiated  to  suspect  that  all  the  learning  of  the 
lurch  of  England  had  come  out  of  her  in  a  body,  it  is  still  more 
Ipably  absurd.     Not  a  few  of  the  "  converts^'  are  young  men, 
lose  unripe  judgment  and  incomplete  information  has  proved  a 
lire  to  them  under  the  too  potent  influence  of  Mr.  Newman ; 
d  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Newman  himself,  there  is  actually 
t  one  among  them  who  has  occupied  a  commanding  position  in 
dological  literature.     Mr.  Faber  has  written  some  pretty  verses ; 
r.  Ward  has  made  himself  notorious  by  his  unseemly  abuse  of 
I  mother  Church ;  Mr.  Oakeley  has  published,  besides  a  volume 
sermons,  some  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  in  them  has  exposed 
lier  his  ignorance,  or  his  bad  faith,  or  both,  by  the  fallacies  and 
achronisms  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  support  his  positions ; 
d  Mr.  Morris  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  orientalist ; 
it  surely  no  one  acquainted  with  the  theological  literature  of  the 
aglish  Church  of  past  or  present  times,  will  imagine  that  the 
w  pieces  which  these  gentlemen  have  written,  or  the  productions 
Mr.  Seager,  Mr.  Wingfield,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Formby, 
lastly,  the  contributions  to  the  '^  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,^ 
)m  the  pens  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Coffin,  will  procure  for  any 
their  names  a  place  amojig  the  standard  divines  of  the  Englisn 
lurch ;  so  far  from  it,  we  think  it  exceedingly  possible  that 
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several  of  them,  with  tolerably  sound  constitutions,  will  manage  to 
survive  their  literary  fame. 

This  being  the  case,  M.  Gondon  himself  must  perceive  that 
he  has  altogether  miscalculated  the  importance  of  the  late  deaet- 
tions  from  our  Church.  And  if  he  knew,  which  evidently  he  does 
not,  how  much  sound  and  truly  Catholic  principle  there  is  left 
amongst  us,  to  make  head  against  Popish  and  Romanizing  wiles  on 
the  one  side,  and  against  Puritanical  extravagancies  on  the  other; 
if  he  knew  how  many  able  men  there  are  in  our  Church  to  defend 
those  principles  on  every  emergency  against  her  aggressors,  whose 
erudition  is  less  paraded  before  the  world,  but  not  on  that  account 
less  solid  than  the  erudition  even  of  the  most  learned  among 
those  who  have  left  us ;  he  would  understand,  that  even  if  350 
clergymen,  instead  of  35,  were  to  leave  our  Church,  taking  with 
them  an  equal  proportion  of  learning,  talent,  and  personal  weight, 
still  the  case  of  our  Church  would  be  far  from  desperate.  Indeed 
we  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  in  his  heart  M.  Gondon  and 
the  Bomish  party,  whose  mouthpiece  he  is,  believe  it  to  be  as 
desperate  as  they  say.  The  very  system  of  exaggeration  of  which 
they  arc  guilty,  is  calculated  to  induce  this  suspicion ;  and  so  is 
the  affectation  with  which  they  deny  the  ecclesiastical  character 
of  our  Church — not  only  the  validity  of  her  orders,  but  the  very 
baptism  ministered  in  her.  In  this  the  modem  controversialists 
of  the  Romish  school  must  surely  know  themselves  to  be  opposed 
to  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  divines  of  their 
own  Communion,  who,  though  they  considered  our  Church  to  be 
in  schism,  did  not  deny  her  the  character  of  a  Church,  and  even 
admitted,  in  the  event  of  certain  historical  facts  (of  which  there 
is  no  doubt)  being  proved,  the  validity  of  her  orders.  Not  only 
are  these  treated  as  wholly  invalid  by  the  modem  emissaries  of 
Rome ;  but  in  violation  of  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  and 
the  uniform  rule  of  the  Roman  Church  herself,  they  set  aside  our 

'  As  early  as  the  third  century  a  controversy  on  this  subject  arose,  between  Stephi* 
nus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  African  Church.  In  that  controversy  the  Africans  in- 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  rebaptizing  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics,  con- 
sidering their  baptism  null  and  void.  The  Roman  Church  opposed  this  view,  upon  the 
ground  that  **\t  was  an  old  custom,  in  regard  to  such,  to  use  only  prayer  with  imposi- 
tion of  hands." — Tldkatov  KiKpaTfixSTOQ  lOovQ  liri  rwv  toiovtwv,  fiovy  xp^^^  ^ 
^td  xttoSiv  liriOiatiJc  lifxV' — ^"*ff>-  1*  vii.  c.  2.  After  this  it  was  ruled  at  the  first 
council  of  Aries,  that  baptism  by  heretics,  if  ministered  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  should  be  held  valid,  and  persons  so  baptized  received  into  the  Church  hf 
confirmation; — Si  ad  Ecclesiam  aliquit  de  haresi  venerity  interrogent  eum  Sjfmbekim,et 
si  perviderint  eum  in  Patre  et  FiliOf  et  Spiritu  Sancto  esse  baptUatum,  manus  ei  tantim 
imponatur,  ui  accipiat  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Quod  si  interrogatus  non  respondent  kane 
Trinitatem,  baptizetur. — Concil.  Arelat.  I.  can.  viii.  On  the  same  principle  the  first 
council  of  Constantinople,  being  the  second  OBcumenical  Synod,  decreed  that  the 
baptism  of  certain  heretics,  among  them  that  of  Arians,  Macedonians,  and  Novatiios 
should  be  held  valid,  and  those  only  rebaptized  who  came  from  heretical  seen 
whose  baptbm  lay  under  just  suspicion  on  account  of  their  teneti. — See  C^nett  Cm- 
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iftptism  by  rebaptizing,  sttb  conditioner  those  who  have  been  bap- 
md  in  our  Church. 

All  these  are  symptoms  of  conscious  weakness,  indications  of 
i  bad  cause.  And  so  are  the  calculations  on  which  M.  Gondon 
bonds  his  hopes  of  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  our  Church,  and 
be  substitution  of  the  Bomish  Church  in  her  place.     It  is  not 

0  the  intrinsic  suneriority  of  his  Church  that  he  trusts,  so  much 
A  to  the  external  difficulties  by  which  he  rejoices  to  see  the 
Aurch  of  England  surrounded : — 

*'  It  is/'  says  an  English  demi-Popish  correspondent  of  M.  Gondon 
probably  of  the  Young  England  School),  whose  sentiments  he  adopts 
18  his  own,  **  precisely  by  the  events  which  threaten  us,  that  the  hopes 
if  the  Catholics  are  confirmed  ;  for  every  thing  indicates  that  we  are 
approaching  the  great  day  of  vengeance.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
lot  only  our  religious  system  is  quaking  before  the  ascendancy  of 
Catholicism,  but  our  whole  social  system  is  tottering  on  its  foundation. 
>ar  great  political  parties  have  lost  their  ancient  homogeneity,  they 
ire  in  full  fusion.     The  power  of  our  haughty  and  wealthy  aristocracy 

1  threatened  in  its  very  essence  by  one  of  those  blows  which  Provi- 
lence  strikes  for  great  purposes.  Our  proud  industry,  which  has 
cached  the  apogeum  of  its  glory,  dares  not  to  interrogate  the  morrow, 
rhis  is  what  we  have  come  to,  and  a  few  years  will  suffice  to  make  old 
liDgland  young  again,  by  the  transformations  which  are  now  at  hand. 
low  can  our  Church,  as  by  law  established,  the  most  unpopular  and 
tionstrous  of  our  institutions,  escape  from  these  metamorphoses  ? ' " — 
»p.  244,  245. 

While  M.  Gondon  and  his  correspondent  thus  gloat  upon  the 
thances  of  a  great  social  crisis,  the  former  brings,  by  way  of  "  a 
ast  reflection,^^  a  charge  against  our  Church,  which  on  the  prin- 
liple,  fas  est  et  db  hoste  doceri^  we  will  transcribe : — 

*'  No  doubt  the  reader  will  have  been  surprised,  that  in  the  serious 
risis  to  which  Anglicanism  is  exposed,  the  English  Church  did  not  inter- 
ere  to  settle   the  minds,  to   disperse   doubts,  and  to  give  sentence 

tonlmop.  I.  can.  vii.  Again  the  same  rule  is  aiserted,  and  that  on  the  ground  of 
Dcient  tradition,  by  Gregory  the  Great.  Ah  antiqua  Patrum  irutituHone  didicimut,  ut 
id  apud  furretim  in  Trinitatia  nomine  baptitantur,  cum  ad  Sanctam  Ecclesiam  redeunt, 
ut  unctione  chritmatis^  aut  impositione  mantUf  out  sola  professione  fidei  ad  rinum  Mairis 
IccUsia  revocentur. — Gregor,  Papa  I.  Epist.  1  ix.  ep.  Gl.  ad  Episcopos  Hibernian  vel 
^eria.  And  the  fourth  Lateran  council  complains  in  bitter  terms  of  the  violation  of 
liis  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Church  towards  the  Latin,  and  classes  such 
^administration  of  baptism,  as  an  act  of  "  daring  presumption,"  among  those  things 
IMS  periculum  generant  animarum  et  ecclesiastica  derogant  honestaii, — Condi.  Lateran. 
V.  cap.  4.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  in  the  teeth  of  ail  this  and  much  more 
fidence  of  a  like  kind  which  might  be  adduced,  the  Romanists  can  venture  to  re- 
aptize,  even  conditionally,  those  whose  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
pon  the  profession  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  The  motive,  to  throw 
dor  upon  our  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  is  too  evident  to  be  miatakeo. 
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between  the  Puseyite  and  Puritan  parties.  At  one  time  a  bisliop,  at 
another  a  court  of  law,  at  another  an  university,  has  taken  in  hand  the 
defence  of  one  principle,  and  the  condemnation  of  its  opposite.  But 
that  bishop,  that  law  court,  that  university  is  not  the  Church,  and  their 
decisions  remain  powerless  as  against  the  anarchy  which  reigns  in  the 
religious  society  of  England.  Not  to  interfere,  under  such  dream- 
stances,  with  the  full  weight  of  her  authority,  is  to  confess  her  impo- 
tence, to  admit,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  she  has  allowed  the  sceptre 
of  authority  to  fall  from  her  hand,  and  that  she  has  nothing  left  of  a 
Church  but  the  name." — ^pp.  249,  250. 

While  we  admit  the  force  of  these  remarks,  and  humbly  hope 
that  considerations  of  this  kind  will,  ere  long,  lead  to  a  vigorous 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  Church  to  set  her  house  in  order ;  we 
desire  to  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  the  inaction  of  the  Church  is 
any  thing  but  voluntary  inaction.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  oppressive  features  in  the  position  of  our 
Church  at  this  moment,  that  while  her  enemies,  of  every  name 
and  description,  are  suffered  freely  to  deliberate  upon  the  means 
which  they  will  employ  for  her  overthrow,  she  is  debarred,  and  has 
been  so  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from  the  privilege  of 
taking  counsel  with  herself  for  her  preservation.  She  is  re- 
proached for  not  having  kept  pace  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  by  the  very  parties  who  keep  her  chained  down  to  her  insti- 
tutions as  they  were  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  without  permitting 
her  to  alter  one  jot  or  tittle  with  a  view  to  adapt  her  system  to 
her  altered  circumstances.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  Papists, 
among  others  who  taunt  her  with  this  fact,  as  if  it  were  her  own 
fault,  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  her  from  applying  a  remedy. 
But  for  all  this  we  despair  not.  Whatever  reproach  may,  justly 
or  unjustly,  be  heaped  upon  our  Church,  however  great  trials  and 
sufferings  may  be  brought  upon  her  by  the  malice  of  her  enemies, 
will  not  make  the  cause  of  uie  Roman  Church,  which  is  intrinsi- 
cally bad,  one  whit  the  better ;  neither  will  it  make  the  cause  of 
our  Church  either  a  bad  or  a  hopeless  cause,  and  that  simply  for 
this  reason,  because  she  is  built  upon  that  Bock  against  which, 
and  the  Church  that  is  built  on  it,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail. 
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3.  Considerations  on  Miracles;  containing  the  substance  of  an 
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4.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  ofM.  VAhM  Fleury,  from  the  Second 
Ecumenical  Council  to  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Century^  translated 
fffith  notes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Period.  By  the 
Bev.  J.  H.Newman.  Oxford:  Parker.  London:  Bivingtons, 
1 842.     (Essay  on  Miracles^  pp.  ccxv.     History^  pp.  400.) 

6.  Lives  of  the  English  Saints^  Nos.  I — XI.  London  :  Toovey, 
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6.  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord.  By  Bichard  Chenevix 
Trench,  M.A.^  Vicar  of  Itchen  Stoke^  Hamts^  Professor  of 
Divinity^  King^s  College^  London^  and  Examining  Chaplain  to 
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7.  Special  Pleadings  in  the  Court  of  Season  and  Conscience^  held 
on  Sfinday^  March  20,  1836,  during  the  Assizes  at  Leicester. 
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Among  the  manifold  sources  of  sorrow  which  have  lately  been 
opened  to  those  who  love  the  Church,  there  is  one  which  must 
pre-eminently  and  peculiarly  strike  every  thoughtful  observer. 
We  mean  the  unsettlement  of  men''s  minds  on  every  subject  con- 
nected with  religion; — on  its  doctrines,  its  evidences,  its  duties,  its 
divine  origin,  and  its  positive  claims  upon  man^s  obedience.    AU 
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subjects  are  now  often  argued  ab  initio^  as  if  there  were  notiung 
which  had  been  established  as  a  standing  ground,  from  which  the 
mighty  mass  of  mankind  might  be  moved,  and  the  world  thai 
purified  by  the  sway  of  Christianity.  The  ordinary  condition  in 
which  the  Church  finds  the  mind  of  man  in  regard  to  faith  in  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  will  generally  be  an  acceptance  of  its 
evidence  on  the  grounds  which  have  usually  been  sufficient  to 
command  belief,  and  by  which  the  Christian  religion  has  obtained 
its  present  hold  upon  mankind,  and  its  wide  dominion  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  earth.  That  these  grounds  are  essentially 
true,  we  cannot  doubt ;  its  doctrines  create  an  impression  in  its 
favour  from  their  divine  purity,  and  its  evidences  are  so  happih 
addressed  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  that  they  feel  satiraed 
in  resigning  themselves  to  its  ^i^uidance.  They  have  a  general  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  its  evidence,  which,  although  it  may  not 
be  equivalent  to  a  philosophical  and  searching  inquiry  into  its 
validity,  still  gives  them  a  sufficient  assurance  uiat  they  have  not 
believed  a  discoverable  fallacy  or  a  cunningly  devised  fable.  In 
saying  this,  we  have  no  wish  to  weaken  the  argument  which  arises 
from  the  common  consent  of  mankind — we  mean  of  the  great 
portion  of  the  civilized  world — in  favour  of  Christianity.  That 
argument  is  a  pWwidyarw  argument  of  great  weight,  for  it  proves, 
at  all  events,  how  happily  Christianity  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  man.  For  the  establishment  of  such  a  dominion  as 
Christianity  exercises  over  the  hearts  of  men,  something  is  re- 
quired which  shall  satisfy  a  reasonable  degree  of  inquiry,  even 
among  those  with  whom  deep  and  metaphysical  researches  would 
be  quite  out  of  place.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion that  the  deeper  inquirer  into  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
Eerceives,  that  while  his  more  searching  investigation  is  rewarded 
y  increased  confidence  in  his  reasons  for  *^  the  hope  that  is  in 
him,*'  it  has  pleased  Providence  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  wants  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  gratify  them  with  the  possession  of  argu- 
ments based  on  truth  and  sufficient  to  meet  their  wants,  while 
those  very  arguments,  when  further  sifted,  repose  upon  investiga- 
tions too  difficult  for  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  too  com- 
plicated for  the  limited  learning  which  they  possess.  To  use  an 
illustration,  more  commonly  adduced  in  reference  to  another  sub- 
ject, the  minds  of  men,  and  their  capabilities  for  the  reception  of 
argumentative  proofs,  are  like  vessels  of  different  capacities,  but 
the  wonderful  nature  and  the  varied  fulness  of  truth  are  so  adapted 
to  their  wants,  that  it  reaches  to  the  full  measure  of  all  without 
overflowing  those  of  smaller  dimensions. 

If,  then,  this  representation  of  the  ordinary  disposition  of  man- 
kind towards  Christianity  be  just,  it  will,  surely,  seem  to  all 
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thinking  minds  a  great  evil,  when  a  faith  of  this  simple  character 
is  unsettled.  Our  appreciation  of  the  evil  does  not  arise  from  any 
fear  that  the  most  searching  investigation  can  ever  diminish  the 
value  of  the  evidence  for  Revelation.  It  is  simply  in  a  subjective 
point  of  view  that  we  deplore  such  a  result.  Objectively  every 
new  inquiry  only  stren^hens  the  position  of  Christianity,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  suojeciively  the  employment  of  reasomng  on 
its  evidences  may  be  injurious  to  a  large  class  of  minds.  To  pur- 
sue the  illustration  we  have  taken  above,  to  set  all  intellects  to 
this  employment,  would  appear  like  attempting  to  force  the  larger 
measure  into  the  smaller  vessel.  To  minds  in  such  a  condition  as 
we  have  supposed,  it  must  be  the  best  and  the  highest  and  the  most 
improving  occupation — not  to  reason  on  the  foundations  of  their 
faith — but  to  go  on  unto  perfection.  Satisfied  that  the  objects  on 
which  they  have  placed  their  hopes  are  the  great  realities  of  life, 
surely  for  them  the  highest  employment  is  the  formation  or  pro- 
motion of  devotional  habits,  and  the  exercise  of  Christian  graces 
and  duties,  the  carrying  out  into  practice  that  which  they  have 
learned  to  be  based  on  truth. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  see  such  considerations  exchanged  for 
the  din  of  controversy,  and  for  the  necessary  consequences  of 
controversy,  at  all  events  we  have  the  consolation  of  thinking, 
that  in  regard  to  one  part  of  the  subject,  which  it  has  become 
indispensable  to  discuss  and  sift  with  the  utmost  care,  the  blame 
muSt  be  cast  upon  those  who  have  gone  forth  from  us,  and  not  on 
those  who  remain.  If  any  irreverence  be  the  consequence  of  these 
discussions,  they  who  have  brought  upon  the  Church  of  England 
the  necessity  of  the  investigation,  or  rather  of  the  resuscitation  of 
a  controversy  almost  consigned  to  a  wholesome  slumber,  must 
bear  the  fearful  responsibility.  We  mean  the  subject  of  Eccle- 
siastical Miracles.  Within  the  last  five  years  opinions  have  been 
promulgated  (chiefly  by  those  who  have  within  the  last  year  left 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England),  which  are  so  danger- 
ous to  the  cause  of  truth,  that  we  have  felt  it  an  imperative  duty 
to  attempt,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  ability,  to  examine 
the  foundations  on  which  these  opinions  rest.  The  subject  is  one 
of  such  extreme  iniportance,  and  at  the  same  time  so  complicated 
and  full  of  questions  of  so  much  delicacy,  that  it  requires  to  be 
examined  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  circumspection,  but  the 
result  of  an  examination  so  conducted,  is  satisfactory  in  the 
highest  degree ;  it  leaves  the  mind  impressed  with  a  deep  con- 
viction of  the  manifold  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God,  in  placing  the 
evidences  of  our  faith  upon  a  basis  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

The  opinions  to  which  we  allude  are  those  which  are  frequently 
enounced  in  the  well-known  series,  called  ^^  Lives  of  the  English 
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SainU^  written  chiefly  by  Mr.  Newman  and  his  personal  firienda, 
and  originally  advertised  as  a  Series  to  be  published  under  Us 
Editorship.  With  regard  to  his  supervision  of  these  performanoes, 
or  his  responsibility  as  editor  of  them,  that  question  has,  of 
course,  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  any  interest,  unless  it  be  to 
ascertain  the  statements  which  he  would  think  fit  to  sanction, 
as  a  means  of  testing  his  reasoning  powers  and  his  judgment 
While,  however,  we  have  no  wish  te  make  him  answerable  lor  any 
particular  statements  in  these  volumes,  we  feel  that  we  are 
perfectly  justified  in  considering  them  as  a  development^  and  avoy 
rapid  development  too !  of  the  views  more  formally  promulgated, 
and  more  cautiously  argued  in  the  ^^  Essay  on  [Ecdesimcal 
Miracles,"'*  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Translation  of 
Fleury.  We  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions 
involved  in  this  great  inquiry.  The  conclusions  to  which  Mr. 
Newman^s  remarks  tend,  will  be  stated  in  his  own  words ;  and  we 
shall  then  examine  the  reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  these 
conclusions,  and  illustrate  the  effect  they  may  be  expected  to 
produce,  by  a  few  citations  from  those  books  which  we  have 
ventured  te  call  the  development  of  the  principles  maintained  on 
this  essay. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  examination  of  Mr.  Newman's 
opinions  and  his  essay,  we  must  trace  by  a  slight  sketeh  the 
history  of  opinions  in  the  English  Church  concerning  Miracles 
during  the  last  century,  and  a  portion  of  the  present. 

Mr.  Newman  states  in  the  Introduction  te  his  Elssay,  that 
many  questions  are  brought  before  the  reader  in  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  volume  of  Fleury,  published  by  him,  '^  which  are 
apt  more  or  less  to  startle  those  who  with  modem  ideas  com- 
mence the  study  of  Church  history  generally;^  and  after  enu- 
merating several  of  these  subjects,  he  adds,  that  among  them  all, 
"  it  seems  right  te  bestow  attention  in  the  first  place  on  the 
supernatural  narratives  which  occur  in  the  course  of  it,  and  of 
which  various  specimens  are  found  in  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
now  presented  to  the  reader"'  {i.e.  the  first  volume).  Mr. 
Newman  then  proceeds  te  say : — 

*'  It  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  him  to  fonn  some  judgment  upon 
them,  and  a  perplexity,  perhaps  a  painful  perplexity,  may  ensue  from 
the  difficulty  of  doing  so.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  inconsiderate  and 
almost  wanton  to  bring  such  subjects  before  him,  without  making  at 
least  the  attempt  to  assist  him  in  disposing  of  them.  Accordingly,  the 
following  brief  remarks  have  been  written  in  discharge  of  a  sort  of  daty 
which  a  work  of  ecclesiastical  history  involves  ;  not  indeed  without  a 
deep  sense  of  the  arduousness  of  such  an  essay,  or  of  the  extreme  in- 
completeness and  other  great  defects  of  its  execution ;  but  at  the  same 
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time,  as  the  writer  is  bound  to  add,  without  any  apology  at  all  for 
discussing  in  his  own  way  a  subject  which  demands  discussion,  and 
which,  if  any  other,  is  an  open  question  in  the  English  Church,  and  has 
only  during  the  last  century  been  viewed  in  a  light  which  he  believes 
to  be  both  false  and  dangerous  to  revealed  religion  altogether." — 
Introduction,  p.  xii. 

Mr.  Newman,  therefore,  undertook  the  composition  of  this 
Essay,  we  may  presume,  to  introduce  a  more  correct  state  of 
opinion  on  the  important  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Miracles, 
because  he  considered  that  ^'  during  the  last  century,*"  and  only 
then,  "  it  has  been  viewed  in  a  light  which  he  believes  to  be  both 
jfiiJse  and  dangerous  to  revealed  religion  altogether.'^  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  desirable,  before  addressing  our- 
selves to  the  arguments  and  views  of  Mr.  Newman,  to  review 
briefly  the  state  of  opinion  in  England  concerning  Miracles  during 
the  last  century.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  however  advert  to  a 
few  publications  of  an  earlier  date. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  question  has 
been  agitated  in  this  country  with  considerable  keenness,  and  it 
has  branched  out  into  two  main  divisions. 

1.  The  nature  and  evidence  of  Scripture  Miracles. 

2.  The  nature  and  evidence  of  Ecclesiastical  Miracles. 

With  regard  to  the  iirst  of  these  questions,  attempts  were 
very  early  made  to  overthrow  the  evidence  which  Miracles  afibrd 
<^  a  Revelation  from  God ;  but  the  objections  raised  in  the  first 
instance  were  chiefly  of  a  metaphysic^  nature.  A  little  quarto 
volume  is  now  lying  before  us,  which  contains  two  remarkable 
pamphlets,  published  in  the  year  1683.  The  first  is  entitled, 
**  Miracles  no  violations  of  the  Laws  of  NatureJ*^  Printed  for 
Sobert  Sellers,  at  the  King's  Arms  and  Bible,  in  St.  PauPs 
Church-yard.  This  pamphlet  (although,  proh !  Pudor!  it  was 
published  at  the  King's  Arms  and  Bible^)  is  a  malicious  attack 
on  Revelation,  vamped  up  from  Hobbes  and  Spinosa,  without  the 
smallest  acknowledgment  of  the  sources  from  which  it  was  com* 
piled,  or  of  the  disingenuousness  of  patching  together  two 
discordant  opinions,  by  omitting  in  the  one  all  that  contradicted 
the  other.  The  greater  part  of  the  treatise  is  translated  from 
Spinosa,  and  the' argument,  which  is  utterly  worthless,  depends 
on  his  views  of  the  Laws  of  Nature.  The  other  pamphlet,  the 
title  of  which  is,  "  Miracles;  Works  Above  and  Contrary  to  Nature^ 
^cr  London  :  printed  for  Samuel  Smith,  at  the  Prince's  Head, 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  1683 ;  is  an  answer  to  the  first,  written 
with  considerable  ability  and  acuteness,  and  pointing  out  the 
sources  from  which  the  infidel  publication  had  been  derived. 
These  pamphlets  were  published  not  long  after  the  appearance 
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of  ^'  Gudworth's  Intellectual  System,'^  of  which  the  first  editioa 
appeared  in  1678,  and  in  which  the  question  of  Miracles  is 
treated  more  with  reference  to  Hobbes  than  to  Spinosa,  whose 
opinions  Gudworth  dismisses  as  unworthy  of  refutation.  Mr. 
Trench  in  his  enumeration  of  the  assaults  upon  the  Miracles,  has 
very  lucidly  stated  the  ground  on  which  the  Pantheistic  assault 
was  made  by  Spinosa.  The  objection  is,  simply,  that  the  Laws 
of  Nature  are  immutable,  and  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
wisdom  and  perfection  of  Gt>d  to  change  that  which  He  has 
established.  We  have  mentioned  these  pamphlets,  because  they 
show  the  direction  in  which  men^s  minds  were  turned  at  that 
day ;  and  we  think  that  Dr.  Samuel  Glarke,  in  the  very  acute 
observations  on  this  subject  which  he  makes  in  Prop.  xiv.  of  his 
^^  Evidence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religicm^'^  probably  had 
these  very  pamphlets  in  view.  His  book  was,  as  we  know,  mainly 
directed  against  Hobbes  and  Spinosa. 

In  1701,  Mr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Fleetwood,  published  his 
^'  Essay  on  Miracles^  in  two  Discourses^  In  the  first  of  these 
discourses  the  Miracles  of  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magicians  are 
chiefly  considered.  Fleetwood  gives  the  following  definition  of 
a  Miracle ;  "  an  extraordinary  operation  of  God,  against  the  knoum 
course  and  settled  Laws  of  Nature,  appealing  to  the  Senses.""  It 
will  be  observed  that  he  excludes  all  created  beings  from  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  except  as  delegated  expressly  by  God. 
He  allows  the  works  of  the  enchanters  to  have  been  Miracles, 
but  permitted  by  God.  In  the  second  part,  he  considers  how  far 
Miracles  are  a  proof  of  any  religion,  and  divides  Miracles  into 
Providential  and  Evidential.  Under  the  former  head  he  in- 
cludes all  those  Miracles  (such  as  healing  diseases,  &c.,  whether 
wrought  in  Pagan  or  Popish  countries),  which  are  calculated  to 
call  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  overruling  providence  of 
God.  Evidential  Miracles  he  defines  to  be  such  as  '^  Gt)d  enables 
man  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  belief,  and  which  they  know 
beforehand  they  shall  work ;  these  are  such  Miracles  as  Moses 
and  our  Saviour  wrought,  and  other  prophets,  and  such  as  we 
have  all  along  been  speaking  of.^^  In  regard  to  these  Evidential 
Miracles,  Fleetwood  insists  upon  the  condition,  that  those  who 
claim  the  evidence  of  Miracles  to  their  doctrines,  must  proclaim 
those  doctrines  first,  and  then  work  the  Miracle  in  confirmation 
of  them.  Our  Lord,  for  example,  claimed  to  be  a  teacher  sent 
from  God,  and  worked  his  Miracles  in  attestation  of  this  de- 
claration. In  a  posthumous  work  by  Locke,  there  are  a  few 
observations,  entitled,  ''  A  Discourse  on  Miracles,^  suggested  by 
this  Essay.  Those  observations  relate  chiefly  to  the  definition 
of  a  Miracle,  and  the  consequences  deducible  from  it,  but  are  not 
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of  great  weight.  We  find  now  that  the  question  has  assumed  a 
form  in  which  many  of  the  points  most  warmly  contested  in  the 
course  of  the  ensumg  century,  if  not  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
are,  at  least,  fairly  mooted. 

These  points  are  the  credibility  of  Pagan  and  Popish  miracles, 
and  their  worth  as  evidence ;  and  also  the  question  whether  evil 
croirits  have  any  power  to  work  miracles.  It  must  be  stated  that 
tnere  was  not  in  that  day  any  strong  disposition  among  Protes- 
tants to  deny  the  truth  of  all  miraculous  accounts  except  those  of 
Scripture.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Cave,  a  man  of  very  considerable 
learning,  fully  attest  this ;  for  although  occasionally  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  express  his  distrust  and  disbelief  of  the  miraculous 
accounts  of  early  ages,  many  ecclesiastical  miracles  (those  of  the 
fourth  century  especially)  are  related  by  him  without  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  their  reality.  We  must,  however,  in  estimating  the 
belief  of  that  age,  take  into  account  the  ready  credit  which 
stories  of  apparitions  and  witchcraft  obtained.  Even  Cudworth 
makes  use  of  these  as  arguments  of  primary  force  against 
Atheists,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  arguments  of  Henry 
More  against  Atheism,  in  his  Philosophical  Works,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  (for  we  speak  here  from  memory,)  are  founded  upon 
the  supernatural  phenomena  brought  about  by  witchcraft. 

We  are  not  concerned  at  present  with  the  absurd  and  blas- 
phemous opinions  of  Woolston  on  Miracles.  His  attempt  to 
resolve  them  all  into  allegorical  fables,  whether  originally  sug- 
gested by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  writings  of  the  Alexandriim 
mthers '  or  not,  has  long  been  consigned  to  merited  contempt. 
Those  who  feel  any  interest  in  it,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
will  find  ample  details  in  Leland's  Deistical  Writers,  and  some 
very  excellent  observations  on  Woolston,  in  the  Introduction  of 
Mr.  Trench,  to  his  "  Notes  on  the  Miracles,'^'' 

We  pass  at  once,  therefore,  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  was  signalized  by  discussions  of  no  common  vehe- 
mence on  these  subjects. 

In  1742  David  Hume  published  the  first  part  of  his  Essays  at 
Edinburgh,  where  it  appears  to  have  received  a  very  favourable 
reception;  this  partly  consoled  him  for  the  neslect  which  his 
"  Treatise  on  Human  Nature^  had  experienced,  which  appears  to 
have  chagrined  him  deeply.  He,  however,  took  courage,  recast 
his  neglected  treatise,  and  published  it  while  he  was  at  Turin 
(about  1748),  under  the  title  of  an  ''Enquiry  concerning  Human 
Understandina.''^  His  account  of  its  reception  (in  the  sketch  of 
"  My  Own  Life''')  is  as  follows,  "  On  my  return  from  Italy  I  had 

>  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  explain  allegorically,  and 
another  to  turn  the  narrative  into  allegoir.  St.  Paul  gives  us  an  example  of  the 
first,  but  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  last. 
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the  mortification  to  find  all  England  in  a  fermmi^  on  aoooimtcf 
Dr.  Middleton's  '' Free  Enauiry^^  while  my  performance  ^ws 
entirely  overlooked  and  neglected.  A  new  edition,  which  had 
been  published  in  London  of  my  Essays,  moral  and  political,  met 
not  with  a  much  better  reception.*" 

Our  object  in  making  this  quotation,  is  not  to  exhibit  the 
mortification  felt  by  Hume  at  the  cold  reception  which  his 
Essays  met  with,  but  to  point  out  the  effect  produced  by  the 
"  Free  Enquiry"*^  of  Dr.  Middleton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
Dr.  Middleton^s  was  a  performance  of  much  higher  pretensions 
than  the  sophistical  essay  of  Hume,  and  deserved  far  greater 
attention.  Nearly  the  whole  argument  of  Hume  might  he  con- 
tained in  a  single  sentence,  and  the  miserable  fallacy  on  which  it 
rests,  if  it  was  neglected  at  first,  has  received  abundantly  more 
attention  than  it  deserved.  It  was  a  shallow  argument,  and  it 
was  presented  in  a  form  which  made  it  accessible  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  This,  perhaps,  may  account  for  the  pains  which  have 
been  taken  to  set  its  inconclusiveness  in  the  strongest  light.  Bat 
the  work  of  Middleton  was  the  composition  of  a  man  of  con- 
siderable learning,  of  great  acuteness,  and,  one  would  imagine,  of 
very  bad  temper*.  The  sensation  it  caused  at  first  is  testified  by 
the  numerous  answers  it  received.  But  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
agreeable tone  of  mind  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  nard  and 
frequently  unjustifiable  attacks  upon  the  fathers,  in  which  it 
abounds,  as  well  as  what  Gibbon  stigmatizes  as  its  evasions,  and 
Douglas  denounces  as  its  unfairness,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fierce  opposition  with  which  it  was  at  first  assailed,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  has  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence 
on  public  opinion,  and  changed  in  great  measure  the  whole 
state  of  the  question  in  England.  From  that  time,  un- 
doubtedly, the  credit  of  Post- Apostolic  miracles  has  perceptibly 
declined,  and  those  who  are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  wholesale  condemnation  of  those  maintained  by  Middleton, 
cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  much  of  that  fabric  which  he 
attacked,  crumbled  to  pieces  under  his  examination.  His  In- 
troductory Discourse  to  this  "  Free  Enquiry''''  was  published  in 
1 747,  before  which  time  (in  the  prefatory  matter  to  the  fourik 
edition  of  his  ''''  Letter  from  Rome*^''  1741,)  he  had  maintained 
similar  views,  but  with  less  elaborate  arguments,  and  far  less 
research.  It  would  seem  that  this  disbelief  of  Post- Apostolic 
miracles   is  the   evil  spirit  of  unbelief  which  Mr.  Newman  is 

•  "We  have,  however,  very  good  traditional  authority  for  stating  that  in  prirate 
life  Middleton  was  a  man  of  great  kindness  and  urbanity.    The  late  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College  (Dr.  Turner)  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  impression  Dr.  Mid- 
dieton  left  of  himself  at  Cambridge,  about  a  dozen  years  after  bis  death. 
^     *  Ihe  first  edition  of  the  <*  Letter  firom  Rome**  was  publiBhed  in  1729. 
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desirous  of  banishing  from  our  Church  as  dangerous  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  but,  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  see  that  he  has  directed 
far  more  of  his  argument  against  Bishop  Douglas  than  against 
Middleton. 

In  1754,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Middleton,  which  took  place  in 
1 760,  appeared  the  celebrated  "  Criterion^  of  Bishop  (then  Mr.) 
Douglas.  Its  title  is,  ^^  The  Criterion  ;  or^  Miracles  examined^  with 
a  view  to  expose  the  Pretensions  of  Pagans  and  Priests ;  to  compare 
the  Miraculous  Powers  recorded  in  tne  New  Testament^  with  those 
said  to  subsist  in  later  times,  and  to  show  the  great  and  material 
difference  between  them  in  point  of  evidence ;  from  whence  it 
will  appear  that  the  former  must  he  true,  and  the  latter  may  he 
FALSE.'"  It  would  appear  that  "  Hume^s  Essays^  had  begun  to 
make  a  considerable  impression,  and  accordingly  the  first  part  of 
this  essay  is  devoted  to  an  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  Hume^s 
argument  against  miracles.  The  book  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  a  friend  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  into  infidelity 
by  these  and  similar  arguments.  That  individual  is  since  known 
to  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Hume,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Adam  Smith.  This  may,  perhaps,  together  with  the  circum* 
stance  that  Douglas  was  b^'  birth  a  Scotchman,  explain  the 
length  at  which  Hume^s  notions  are  combated.  But  the  main 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  false  pretences  to 
miracles,  and  to  showing  that  the  rejection  of  other  miraculous 
accounts  ought  to  bring  no  discredit  upon  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  entitled  to  accept  the  one  and  to 
reject  the  other,  without  inconsistency,  if  we  can  show  (1)  that 
the  facts  rest  upon  evidence  of  a  different  character ;  and  (2) 
that,  granting  the  facts  to  he  proved^  their  nature  is  clearly  dif- 
ferent. In  tne  first  case  we  should  be  entitled  to  disbelieve  the 
facts ;  in  the  second,  to  deny  their  miraculous  nature.  We  are 
not  here  determining  whether  certain  points  are  to  be  received, 
or  whether  certain  occurrences  are  miraculous.  We  merely  sug- 
gest, that  as  soon  as  a  difference  is  pointed  out  between  these 
occurrences  and  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  either  in  their  evidence 
or  their  nature,  there  is  no  incofisistency  in  accepting  the  miracles 
of  Scripture  as  evidence  for  the  religion  which  our  Lord  promul- 
gated, and  refusing,  in  the  other  case,  to  believe  the  facts,  or 
admit  the  consequences  sought  to  be  deduced  from  them. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  Free  Enquiry^  in  December,  1748, 
the  miracles  which  were  said  to  be  performed  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abb^  de  Paris,  had  attracted  considerable  attention  in  England, 
and  some  slight  allusions  are  made  to  them,  and  to  M.  de  Mont- 
geron^s  volume  in  defence  of  them,  by  Dr.  Middleton.  But  the 
fuUest  examination  which  these  miracles  received  in  England,  was 
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that  in  Douglases  Criterion^  in  which  more  tha^n  one  hundred 

Eages  are  occupied  in  considering  them.  Dr.  Middleton  bad 
rought  them  forward  as  rivals  to  the  miraculous  cores  recorded 
in  the  Fathers,  and  Mr.  Hume  had  dared  even  to  compare  them 
with  the  miracles  of  Scripture.  The  object  of  Douglas  vras 
simply  to  show,  that  while  many  of  the  cures  alleged  were  im- 
po8tui*es,  all  were  not  to  be  so  classed,  and  the  facts  disbelieved: 
but,  then,  that  even  in  those  cases  where  no  imposture  was 
charged,  there  was  not  sufficient  ground  to  account  the  cures 
really  miraculous.  This  was  shown  by  an  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  diseases,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  other  cures 
of  an  extraordinary  but  not  miraculous  kind.  The  great  point 
was  to  show  clearly  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  really 
distinguished  from  the  Scripture  miracles.  But  to  this  part  d 
the  subject  we  shall  have  shortly  to  recur,  and,  therefore,  leave  it 
now  with  this  brief  notice.  In  the  year  1771,  Hugh  Farmer 
published  his  Dissertation  on  Miracles ;  designed  to  show  thai  Asf 
are  arguments  of  a  Divine  Interposition^  and  absolaie  proo/s  of  tke 
Mission  and  Doctrine  of  a  Prophet.  His  object,  which  Mr.  Pai- 
rose  has  characterized  as  an  erroneous  one,  required,  it  is  obvious, 
that  he  should  absolutely  deny  all  miraculous  accounts  whatever 
except  those  of  Scripture.  Every  one  is  aware  that  Hugh  Far- 
mer, in  another  work,  attempts  to  resolve  all  cases  of  demoniacal 
gsssession  into  ordinary  diseases,  and  to  explain  the  language  of 
cripture  on  this  subject  by  the  dangerous  scheme  oi  a^ccommoda- 
tion.  In  his  work  on  miracles,  he  maintains  that  there  are  no 
instances  in  Scripture  of  miracles  performed  by  evil  spirits,  and 
he  explains  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  enchanters  as  delusions ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  he  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  Samuel  was  raised  beyond  the  expectation  of 
the  woman  by  a  miracle  of  Grod^s  appointment. 

In  1794,  raley  published  hi^  ^^  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Be- 
ligion,^^  which  has  become  a  standard  book  in  our  literature,  and 
the  merits  of  which  all  must  acknowledge,  even  though  they  may 
dissent  from  some  of  the  views  propounded  in  it.  The  two  fundar 
mental  propositions  on  which  it  is  based,  and  the  introductory 
remarks,  are  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  confutation 
of  Hume^s  sophistry  which  ever  appeared ;  and  the  chapters  by 
which  they  are  supported,  altogether  form  a  chain  of  argument 
such  as  few  books  have  ever  exhibited. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  publications  on 
Miracles  in  England,  during  the  18th  century ^  how  large  a 
share  they  occupied  of  public  attention.  In  one  respect  it  was, 
perhaps,  unfortunate  that  so  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this 
portion  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  it  might  seem  that 
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the  whole  of  the  mighty  fabric  of  evidence  which  God  has  con- 
Btructed,  consisted  only  of  this  one  great  corner-stone.  This 
osBclurive  reference  to  miracles  as  proofs  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
GhiistiaDity,  was  certainly  not  discouraged  or  diminished;  but 
rather  promoted  by  the  publication  of  Pdey''s  Evidences.  It  is  a 
Gircumstance  certainly  to  be  regretted,  and  we  know  of  no  work 
more  calculated  to  afford  a  corrective  to  this  exclusive  view  than 
the  Propsedia  Prophetica  of  Archdeacon  (now  Dean)  Lyall,  in 
which,  although  perhaps  we  might  demur  to  some  statements, 
yet  the  whole  providential  dealings  of  God  in  preparing  among  the 
Jewish  people  a  testimony  to  the  mission  of  our  Lord  from  Him 
are  so  beautifully  illustrated,  that  the  work  forms  a  most  valuable 
accession  to  our  literature. 

But  this  is  beside  our  present  purpose,  and  we  shall  now  merely 
allude  to  three  other  publications  expressly  on  Miracles,  all  of 
which  were  published  about  twenty  years  ago.  In  1824,  Pro- 
fessor Lee  published  the  ^^  Controversial  TractSy^  which  passed 
between  the  late  Henry  Martyn  and  some  eminent  Mohammedan 
writers,  in  which  some  degree  of  new  interest  is  infused  into  a 
subject,  which  would  almost  appear  to  be  exhausted  by  the  con- 
stant attention  which  it  had  now  engrossed  for  upwards  of  a 
century.  The  Mohammedan  writers  show  a  far  greater  readiness 
to  admit  the  miracle,  than  to  receive  the  doctrine  for  which  it  is 
wrought.  Mirza  Ibrahim,  the  preceptor  of  all  the  Moolas,  is 
inclined  to  argue,  that  whatever  our  Lord  may  have  wrought, 
there  are  no  proof  to  us  of  his  Divine  mission,  because  they  may 
have  proceeded  from  magic.  Magic  cures  diseases,  and  no  one 
can  say  whether  a  further  progress  in  the  art  may  not  enable 
its  votaries  to  raise  the  dead.  The  Western  deist  denies  the 
miracle,  but  if  he  believed  the  miracle,  would  admit  the  proof  of  a 
Divine  power ;  the  Mohammedan  infidel  admits  the  miracle,  but 
denies  the  inference  !  We  know  not  whether  it  was  the  publica- 
tion of  these  tracts,  which  specially  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Penrose  to  the  subject,  but  in  1826  his  very  valuable  Essay  on 
Miracles  was  published,  and  followed  in  the  same  year,  by  an 
admirable  and  lively  review  of  it  in  the  British  Critic^  written  by 
the  Bev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  and  published  separately  with  some 
additions.  Mr.  Penrose  defines  a  miracle,  '^  an  act  above  human 
power,*^  and  explains  his  reasons  for  excluding  from  it  any  refer- 
ence to  the  source  from  which  it  proceeds.  He  combats  some  of 
the  positions  of  Farmer,  and  after  showing  that  acts  above 
human  power  may  possibly  be  in  the  common  course  of  the  opera- 
tion of  higher  bemgs,  he  contends  that  we  cannot  establish  as  a 
primary  position,  that  none  but  the  Supreme  God  can  work  a 
miracle.     Mr.  Penrose  considers  under  what  circumstances  mira- 
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clcs  can  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a  Divine  oommisGnon,  and 
having  fully  shown  that  Scripture  miracles  are  pre-emin«iyf 
endued  with  all  which  is  requisite  for  this  object,  be  proceeds  to 
point  out  how  far  all  other  miraculous  accounts  fall  short  of  them, 
and  differ  from  them.  Mr.  Penrose  also  enters  very  foDy  into 
the  inquiry,  how  far  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  taogjbt 
may  be  permitted  to  influence  our  views  with  regard  to  the 
miracle.  In  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  other  miracles  beside 
those  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Penrose  speaks  very  sensibly.  He  does 
not  venture  to  draw  so  sweeping  an  inference,  as  to  conclude  tint 
God  has  never  worked  any  other  miracles,  but  he  sets  forth  veij 
plainly  the  grounds  upon  which  the  miracles  of  Scripture  have  a 
just  claim  upon  our  attention  ;  and  he  very  properly  observes,  that 
''  the  question  is  not,  whether  we  can  put  a  general  negative  on 
all  claims  of  miracles,  except  those  of  the  Scriptares,  or  on  any 
particular  classes  of  such  claims;  but  whether  those  clains 
assume  a  shape  or  a  seriousness  which  reasonably  entitles  them  to 
regard  and  attention.*^ — p.  305.  These  and  some  further  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Penrose  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  are  quoted 
in  the  essay  of  Mr.  Le  Bas  with  entire  approbation,  and  we 
cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  they  seem  to  us  to  be  fraught  with 
important  and  sensible  considerations.  We  ought,  perhaps, 
before  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  the  History  of  Opinions 
concerning  Miracles,  to  state  that  in  the  year  1801,  a  translation 
was  published  of  Marchetti^s  ^^  Official  Memoirs  of  the  Juridical 
Examination  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Miraculous  Events, 
which  happened  at  Rome  in  the  years  1796-7,  including  the 
Decree  of  Approbation.'*''  (London  :  Keating  and  Brown,  1801.) 
This  publication  probably  exercised  but  little  influence  on  publie 
opinion,  as  its  circulation  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Romanists, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  our  observations  to  mske 
some  allusion  to  its  statements,  and  it  is  therefore  mentioned 
here. 

As  a  little  episode  in  this  history  we  might  mention,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Oeddes  (professedly  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman)  to 
explain  away  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  and  resolve  them  into  mere 
natural  events,  a  mode  of  proceeding  then  becoming  fashionable 
among  the  Rationalists  of  Germany.  Although  unhappily  too 
great  an  approximation  to  such  a  course  was  displayed  in  a 
"  History  of  the  Jews,'*''  published  some  few  years  ago,  to  which 
we  arc  unwilling  now  to  call  further  attention,  these  attempts 
have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  with  any  thing  but  favour  in 
England.  The  real  end  to  which  they  must  lead  has  been  so 
clearly  seen,   that  they   have   rather  served   to  deter  English 
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stadents  from  too  much  familiarity  with  German  commentaries 
and  introductions  to  the  Scriptures,  than  to  invite  imitation. 

Upon  a  review,  then,  of  the  chief  publications,  expressly  relat- 
ing to  miracles,  which  have  appeared  in  England  for  a  period  of 
more  than  150  years,  the  following  would  seem  to  be  tne  result 
to  which  we  should  come.  The  question  has  been  argued  in 
almost  all  its  phases,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
i^ard  to  the  possibility  of  miracles  proceeding  from  any  thing 
but  an  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Gk)d,  as  well  as  with  regara 
to  the  share  which  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  involved  may  be 
aDowed  to  take  in  our  investigation  of  the  evidence ;  but  on  these 
points  the  last  publications  which  appear  to  express  the  pre- 
vsiling  opinion  m  the  English  Church,  are  written  in  a  very 
temperate  tone,  and  establish,  on  the  whole,  very  sound  and  satis- 
fiu^ry  conclusions '. 

The  course,  however,  of  opinion  manifestly  received  so  violent 
a  shock  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  it  was  long 
before  it  could  recover  a  sound  and  healthy  condition.  Middleton 
attacked  all  Post- Apostolic  miracles,  and  Hume  attacked  all 
miracle.  The  argument  of  Hume  was  a  sophism,  which  would 
receive  some  slight  countenance  from  any  exposure  of  false  pre- 
tensions to  miracles,  because  it  was  founded  on  the  improbability 
of  miracles  taking  place,  and  the  probability  of  testimony  being 
untrue.  Unjustifiable  as  parts  of  Middleton'^s  treatise  may  be, 
it  is  equally  true  that  much  which  he  attacked  was  also  unjusti- 
fiable, and  could  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  grounds  than  those 
of  delusion  and  imposture.  This  combination  of  circumstances, 
and  the  further  exposure  of  credulity  and  artifice,  which  was 
fomid  in  the  Criterum  of  Douglas,  appear  in  great  measure  to 
have  influenced  all  subsequent  discussions.  All  our  writers  were 
anxious  to  show  that  Hume's  sophism  could  not  damage  the 
evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  but  they  could  not  deny 
that  it  was  entitled  to  some  credit  when  applied  to  many  cases  of 
Post-Apostolic  miracles.  There  was  an  absolute  necessity  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  cases,  and  if  the  process  of  exami- 
nation has  been  unfavourable  to  the  claims  of  other  miracles  upon 
our  regard  and  attention,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  nas 
resulted  in  a  triumphant  establishment  of  those  of  Scripture. 

We  confess  that  the  more  we  study  the  subject,  the  more  we 
are  inclined  to  acknowledge  that  this  result  is  essentially  founded 
upon  truth  ;  that  the  Scripture  miracles  are  placed  upon  a  founda- 
tion which  cannot  be  shaken,  whether  we  believe  or  disbelieve 

*  Those  of  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Le  Bas. 

*  We  may  also  mention  that  a  few  years  ago  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Newman  appears 
to  have  coincided  with  these  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  article  in  the  Aeyelo' 
pedia  M§iropolUana, 
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other  miraculous  narratives ;  and  with  r^ard  to  these  latter,  tiai 
they  do  not  come  upon  us  with  claims  to  regard  which  can  inanj 
way  be  put  into  competition  with  those  of  Scripture.  We  would  i 
jFurther  add,  that  we  think  it  only  natural  and  reasonaUe  tint  » 
difference  of  opinion  should  exist  with  regard  to  the  evidence  cf 
some  particular  miracles,  that  some  Protestant  divines  should 
acknowledge  its  force  and  others  deny  it.  We  now  proceed  aft 
once  to  the  consideration  of  the  views  propounded  by  Mr.  Neir- 
man.  The  following  is  his  own  statement  of  the  conclufflons  to 
which  his  essay  tends,  but  in  extracting  it  we  have  ventured  to 
place  some  parts  of  it  in  italics : — 

*'  It  may  be  advisable  to  state  in  the  commencement  the  conclnsiooi 
to  which  the  remarks  which  follow  will  be  found  to  tend ;  they  are  sndi 
as  these :  that  ecclesiastical  miracles,  that  is,  miracles  posterior  to  tbe 
apostolic  age,  are  on  the  whole  very  different  in  object,  character,  and 
evidence,  from  those  of  Scripture  on  the  whole,  so  that  the  one  serin 
or  family  ought  never  to  be  confounded  with  the  other ;  yet  that  tbe 
former  are  not,  therefore,  at  once  to  be  rejected ;  that  there  mas  no  agt 
of  miracleSf  after  which  miracles  ceased ;  that  there  have  been  at  all  timtt 
true  miracles  and  false  miracles,  true  accounts  and  false  accounts;  thit 
no  authoritative  guide  is  supplied  to  us  for  drawing  the  line  between 
the  two ;  that  some  of  the  miracles  reported  were  true  miracles ;  that 
we  cannot  be  certain  how  many  were  not  true ;  and  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  decision  in  particular  cases  is  left  to  each  individual, 
according  to  his  opportunities  of  judging.** 

From  this  extract  it  would  appear,  that  one  of  the  great  con- 
clusions to  be  established  by  Mr.  Newman's  essay,  is  the  dif- 
ference in  objects^  character,  and  evidence^  between  ecclesiastical 
and  Scripture  miracles,  but  a  very  large  portion  of  the  essay 
appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  most  elaborately  directed  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  this  difference.  And  this  attempt  is  made 
in  various  ways.  The  character  of  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical 
miracles  is  asserted  here  to  be  different,  but  in  p.  Ix.  and  Ixi.,  after 
a  sort  of  comparison  of  the  mission  of  St.  Antonv>  St.  MartiD, 
and  St.  Benedict,  with  that  of  the  prophets  of  tne  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  whom  Mr.  Newman  calls  these  ^^  great  confessors  or 
reformei's,"  the  antitypes^  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the  miracles 
of  Elisha,  introduced  by  an  observation  that  '^  much  might  be 
said  of  the  romantic  character  of  the  prophetical  miracles.^  After 
the  enumeration  has  been  made,  we  are  quietly  told, — 

'*  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  after  this  inspired  precedent 
there  is  little  in  ecclesiastical  legends  to  offend  as  regards  the  matter ;  their 
credibility  turning,  first,  on  whether  they  are  to  be  expected  at  all ;  and 
next,  whether  they  are  avouched  on  sufficient  evidence.** 

^         Although,  therefore,  the  author  assures  us  that  the  difference 
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between  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  miracles  in  their  character^ 
b  one  of  the  conclusions  which  this  essay  is  intended  to  establish, 
we  think  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  language  more  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  every  such  difference,  and  to  place  them  upon 
a  par. 

But  let  us  proceed  now  to  another  point,  and  see  how  this 
■iithor  deals  with  the  difference  between  the  two  series  in  regard 
to  their  midence.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  in  which  the 
testimony  to  the  facts  is  the  strongest, — and  in  some  cases  it  is 
probable  unimpeachable, — by  far  tne  greater  number  are  cases  of 
exorcism  and  healing ;  ana  in  the  examination  of  such  cases, 
Douglas  has  admitted  the  fact  but  denied  the  miracle,  and  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  cures  may  be  accounted  for  by  natural 
causes.  Mr.  Newman,  after  quoting  many  passages  of  the  Gos- 
pels, in  which  our  Lord'^s  miracles  of  healing  are  related  without 
droumstantial  minuteness,  proceeds  to  say : 

**  It  appears,  then,  tbat  the  two  special  powers  which  gave  a  character, 
aa  to  our  Lord's  miraculous  working,  so  to  that  of  his  Apostles  afler 
Him,  were  exorcism  and  healing ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  were,  in 
matter  of  fact,  the  two  gifts  especially  promised  to  the  latter  above 
other  gifts.  It  appears,  also,  that  if  one  other  gift  must  be  selected 
from  the  Gospels  and  Book  of  Acts  as  of  greater  prominence  than  the 
rest,  it  will  be  the  gift  of  visions  ;  so  that  cures,  exorcisms,  and  visions 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  three  distinguishing  specimens  of  Divine  power ^  by 
which  our  Lord  authenticated  to  the  world  the  religion  He  bestowed  upon 
si  *•  Now  it  has  already  been  observed ;  that  these  are  the  very  three 
especially  claimed  by  the  primitive  Church;  while  as  to  the  more 
stupendous  miracles  of  raising  the  dead,  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 
deansing  lepers,  and  the  like  of  these,  she  makes  profession  also,  but 
very  rarely,  as  if  after  the  manner  of  Scripture."     (Pr.  Ixxxiii.  4.) 

Now  in  this  passage  there  is  a  statement  which  we  cannot 
admit  for  a  moment.  These  three  gifts  might  be  the  most/r&- 
quefUly  exercised,  or  their  exercise  most  frequently  recorded  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  impossible  to  allow  that  they  are  the  dii- 
Hnguishing  specimens  of  Divine  pouoer^  by  which  Christianity  was 
authenticated.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Divine  Providence, 
from  an  anticipation  of  the  difficulties  to  which  such  an  authenti- 
eation  would  have  been  exposed  had  it  stood  alone^  has  mercifully 
vouchsafed  other  manifestations  of  supernatural  power,  which  could 
by  no  possibility  be  capable  of  such  explanations  as  we  are  often 
compelled  to  give,  of  instances  of  miraculous  interposition,  which 
imply  only  these  gifts.  No  reasonable  explanation  can  be  given 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  of  the  cure  ot  the  man  bom  blind, 

*  The  italics  are  oun. 
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examined  and  allowed  by  the  enemies  of  our  Lord,  which  adimti 
the  facts  and  denies  the  miracle.  But  it  is  absolutely  triffing  witk 
the  question  to  place  the  authentication  of  Christianity  even  upoo 
these  latter  miracles  alone,  how  stupendous  soever  they  may  be, 
and  to  leave  out  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  the  Lord,  aod 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  unequivocal  Gift  of  Tongues. 
But  as  we  proceed  in  this  part  of  the  essay,  we  ahaU 
perceive  still  stranger  attempts  to  confound  the  evidence  for 
ecclesiastical  miracles  with  that  of  Scripture.  Does  Doughs 
argue  that  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  professed  to  exorcise  and 
cast  out  devils,  and  add  that  some  may  think  this  circum- 
stance puts  these  feats  of  jugglers  and  impostors  on  the  atme 
footing  of  credibility  with  the  works  ascribed  to  Christians! 
Mr.  Newman  subjoins  the  inquiry,  ^'  Why  not  with  the  worb 
ascribed  to  Apostles  T^  Again,  with  regard  to  the  cures  ascribed 
to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  to  the  imposition  of  their  hands,  &e., 
in  those  early  times,  Bishop  Douglas  argues  that  they  ^^'migit^ 
far  ought  we  know,  be  really  brought  about  in  a  natural  way, 
and  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  have  accounted 
for  those  ascribed  to  the  Abbd  Paris,  and  those  attributed  by 
the  superstitious  Papists  to  the  intercession  of  the  saints  ;^  on 
which  Mr.  Newman  remarks,  "  Perhaps  the  acute  unbelievers  of 
Corinth  or  Ephesus,  by  a  parallel  argument,  justified  their  rejec- 
tion of  St.  Paul.'^  And  thus  each  objection  of  Douglas  is,  as 
it  were,  met  by  applying  it  to  Scripture.  Whether  this  be  more 
likely  to  raise  the  evidence  for  ecclesiastical  miracles,  or  to  lower 
that  for  Scripture,  we  think  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
every  unprejudiced  reader.  We  confess,  that  to  us  it  is  a  ci^ 
cumstance  of  no  common  thankfulness  that  we  are  not  reduced 
to  a  dependence  on  these  miracles  alone  for  an  answer  to  the 
acute  unbelievers  either  of  Ephesus,  of  Corinth,  or  of  England 
and  France.  But  there  is  one  assertion  of  Mr.  Newman  so 
often  repeated,  and  yet  so  very  far  from  true,  that  although  we 
have  already  casually  adverted  to  it,  we  must  still  call  more 
pointed  attention  to  its  utter  unsoundness.  The  author  states 
m  one  page  that  these  ^fts,  the  ambiguity  of  which  is  attempted 
to  be  shown  by  Douglas,  were  the  distinguishing  specimens  of 
Dimne  power,  by  which  our  Lord  authenticated  to  the  world  the 
religion  He  bestowed  upon  it,"* — p.  83.  In  another,  that  they  (or 
rather  two  of  them)  are  the  prominent  external  signs  of  power  in 
the  history  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles  (p.  85)  ;  and  lastly, 
in  another  \  that  it  was  by  these  two  gifts  that  the  Apostles 

^  The  following  passages  may  also  among  others  be  quoted  as  justifying  our 
assertion  :  '*  once  more ;  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Esther  are  Tery  different  in  com- 
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^  in  maUer  of  fad  eowmied  the  noorld. — p.  Ixxxvii.  These  repeated 
flatements  of  the  same  circumstances  (and  they  are  not  all  which 
m^ht  be  adduced)  show  the  great  stress  which  the  author  lays 
upon  it,  but  we  contend  that  it  is  a  statement  which  is  grounded 
upon  more  than  one  fallacy.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  one 
peat  difference  in  the  circumstances  under  which  these  miracles 
were  performed.     It  is  one  thing  to  perform  them  among  and 

ym  professed  believers,  another  to  perform  them  in  the  midst 
enemies  and  unbelievers.  But  not  to  insist  on  these  differ- 
ences, we  deny  that  it  was  to  them  alone  that  the  Apostles 
trusted  in  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  we  acknowledge  that 
they  really  were  a  means  of  awakening  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  Grod^s  presence  among  them,  and  his  mission  to  them,  but  it 
was  only  as  making  way  for  a  most  important  and  stupendous 
levelation  of  Ood^s  will,  testified  by  miracles  of  another  character, 
a  character  liable  to  no  suspicion,  and  capable  of  no  ambiguity. 
And  in  this  estimate,  it  is  left  out  of  the  account  that  these  very 
miracles  were  the  predicted  signs  of  the  Messiah.  There  is  no 
Cedlacy,  we  contend,  more  evident,  than  that  of  assigning  the  con- 
version of  the  world  to  these  miracles  as  the  one  great  means. 
They  might  be  and  were,  one  great  means  of  calUna  attention  to 
Ood'^s  message;  being  stronger,  as  Mr.  Newman  mtimates,  as 
evidence  to  those  who  saw  them,  than  to  us  who  read  of  them. 
They  are  to  us  among  those  miracles  of  Scripture  which  '^  are 
received  only  on  the  credit  of  the  system  of  which  they  form  a 
part.**^ — p.  Iv.  At  all  events,  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God  has 
subjected  us  to  no  such  trial  of  our  faith  as  to  trust  to  these 
alone. 

Without  any  desire  to  press  unfairly  on  the  author,  we  must 
point  out  the  very  great  difference  in  the  two  cases.  Those 
miracles  in  Scripture,  the  evidence  of  which  rests  to  us  on  the 
credit  of  the  others,  were  a  great  means,  we  acknowledge,  of 
obtaining  attention  to  (rod's  great  message  to  mankind,  which 
was  attested  by  other  miracles  of  an  entirely  unambiguous  kind, 
furnished  with  evidence  which  reaches  in  undiminished  strength 
to  the  end  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  strength  of  the  case  of 
ecclesiastical  miracles  lies  almost  entirelv  in  those  of  this  ambi- 
guous class.     This  simple  statement  will,  we  trust,  be  sufficient 


position  and  style  from  the  earlier  portions  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  present  a  view 
of  the  miraculous  dealinn  of  the  Almighty  with  His  Church,  very  much  resembling 
what  we  disparage  in  ecclesiastical  legends,  or  again  in  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Apocrypha,  as  poetical  or  dramatic.** — p.  Ixii. 

"  If  the  miracles  of  Church  history  cannot  be  defended  by  the  arguments  of  Leslie, 
Lyttelton,  Paley,  or  Douglas,  how  many  of  the  Scripture  miracles  satisfy  their  con- 
ditions V — ^p.  xvii. 
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to  show  that  those  inqairerB  who  desire  to  foDow  ihe  truth,  wX 
place  a  broad  boandary  line  between  the  two«  and  not  aDow  such 
representations  as  these  to  obliterate  it.  Mr.  Newman  professes 
to  establish  such  a  line,  but  we  have  seen  how  the  ooorse  of  his 
reasoning  tends  altogether  to  a  different  conchiaiofi.  And  if  we 
acknowledge  that  this  diflkrence  has  been  bioD^t  forward  more 
prominently  within  the  last  century^  let  it  be  remembered  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  Treatise  of  Middleton  was 
in  some  respects  a  gratuitous  attack  on  ecclesiastical  mirades;  bat 
the  work  of  Douglas  was  imperatively  called  for  by  the  Essay  of 
Hume,  and  by  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  alleged  mirades  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  branch  of  the  amunent. 

Mr.  Newman,  in  the  beginning  of  Section  IV .,  enters  on  the 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  argom^it  of  Hume  has 
been  treated  by  his  opponents,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  his 
maxim  has  influenced  them  in  their  rejection  of  ecdesiastical 
miracles,  after  they  have  discarded  it  as  applied  to  those  of  Scrip- 
ture. Douglas '  is  the  writer  whom  he  selects  more  particulany 
for  animadversion,  and  while  he  complains  of  his  incredulity  in 
regard  to  all  ecclesiastical  miracles,  attempts  to  show  that  it  is 
unreasonable.  He  observes  of  Protestant  writers  generally,  on 
this  point,  that 

**  Though  they  are  earnest  in  their  protest  against  Hume's  summary 
rejection  of  all  miraculous  histories  whatever,  they  make  admissions, 
which  only  do  not  tell  against  the  principal  Scripture  miracles,  and  tell 
against  all  others.  They  tacitly  grant  that  the  antecedent  improba* 
bility  of  miracles  is  so  great,  that  it  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  strong- 
est and  most  overpowering  evidence  ;  that  second  best  evidence  does 
not  even  tend  to  prove  them  ;  that  they  are  absolutely  incredible  op  to 

the  moment  that  all  doubt  is  decisively  set  at  rest that 

they  may  be  treated  altogether  as  fictions,  till  they  are  clearly  proved 
to  be  truths." — p.  67. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  observe,  "  It  looks  like  a  mere 
truism  to  say,  that  a  fact  is  not  disproved  because  it  is  not 
proved,''''  &c.  A  statement  in  which  we  fully  concur ;  and  if  it 
be  applied  merely  to  modify  the  positive  manner  in  which  Douglas 
sometimes  concludes  the  falsehood  of  the  story  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence,  we  are  ready  at  once  to  acknowle^ 
its  justice.  But  we  cannot  assign  to  it  the  degree  of  weight 
which  it  deserves,  without  coupling  it  with  what  its  author,  no 

*  Leslie  is  among  the  number  of  those  whom  Mr.  Newman  quotes  in  this  section 
criteria  of  matters  of  fact ;  but  of  course  hit  criteria,  being  antecedent  to  Hunie» 
nothing  to  do  with  the  riews  which  Hume  sent  abroad. 
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jHoubt,  would  call  another  ^^  truism/*  which  is  to  this  eif<^t ; 
^Although  the  facts  are  not  disproved  because  they  are  not 
^gswfed^  yet  till  they  are  proved^  they  do  not  come  forward  with 
\WBDj  claim  on  our  belief.     Mr.  Newman  will  indeed  assure  us  that 
-ibey  have  a  claim,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  because  they  have,  in 
Mb  view,  an  antecedent  probakility.     But  in  the  estimate  here 
'given  of  the  opinions  of  Douglas,  we  think  great  injustice  is  done 
to  him.     He  uses  these  strong  expressions  in  some  parts  of  his 
voiic,  and  some  allowance  must  oe  made  for  a  person  who  has 
Jbseo  f)ccupied  in  the  consideration  of  numerous  accounts  where 
miracles  are  claimed,  which  after  all  may  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes.     The  constant  recurrence  of  such  a 
phenomenon  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  great  suspicion  that  it  is  so 
general  as  to  be  almost  universal,  unless  some  strong  grounds  for 
ttemption  shall  appear  in  any  particular  case.     It  has  been  seen 
that  such  grounds  do  occur  in  Scripture  miracles ;  those  which 
might  in  their  nature  be  liable  to  this  ambiguity,  are  clearly  evi- 
denced to  be  miracles,  because  they  are  found  in  an  inspired 
narrative  of  circumstances  which  are  plainly  and  unequivocally 
miraculous.     They  are  part  of  a  dispensation  proved,  indepen- 
dently of  them,  to  be  miraculous,  and,  therefore,  are  in  a  totally 
different  condition  from  those  of  the  same  class,  which  are  the 
only  vouchers  for  the  occurrence  of  miracles.     One  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  such  investigations  as  Douglas  was  obliged  to  enter 
into,  would  infuse  a  suspicion  in  many  cases,  where  previously 
he  might  have  been  willing  to  acquiesce;   but  Mr.  Newman 
iqspears  to  us  in  the  following  passage  to  treat  Douglas  with 
unfairness : — 

**  Now  these  passages  from  Douglas  have  been  drawn  out,  not  with 
a  view  of  criticising  him,  but  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
which  he  illustrates,  viz.,  that  our  feeling  towards  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles  turns  much  less  on  the  evidence  producible  for  them,  than  on 
oar  view  concerning  their  antecedent  probability.  If  we  think  such 
mterpositions  of  Providence  likely,  or  not  unlikely,  there  is  quite 
enough  evidence  existing  to  convince  us  that  they  really  do  occur  ;  if 
we  think  them  as  unlikely  as  they  appear  to  Douglas,  Middleton,  and 
others,  then  even  evidence,  as  great  as  that  which  is  producible  for  the 
miracles  of  Scripture^  would  not  be  too  much,  nay,  perhaps  not  enough, 
to  conquer  an  inveterate,  deep-rooted,  and  (as  it  may  be  called)  ethical 
incredulity." 

In  regard  to  Douglas,  it  seems  hard  that  this  judgment  should 
be  passed  on  him  for  writing  a  book,  the  express  object  of  which 
is  to  show  that  the  evidence  for  Scripture  miracles  infallibly 
proves  their  reality,  and  that  the  evidence  for  other  miracles  does 
not ;  it  is  hard,  we  say,  to  turn  round  on  Douglas,  and  say  that 
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Scripture  e\']dence  would  not  be  enough  to  ciQSiaiae  Urn  ia  »- 
other  ease,  when  his  whole  object  is  to  prv^Te  thus  h  3§  so  SUotg 
that  it  muit  be  received  !  But  this  is  not  ali ;  h  vocui  9fifffM 
from  this  extract  that  Douglas  is  so  hard  nni  icaedsioiik  tint 
no  miraculous  interposition  since  the  times  of  Uke  Aposskt  ett 
possibly  find  an  entrance  into  his  circle  of  beli^.  And  jeL  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  treatise,  Douglas  expn^astj  deckm 
the  contrar}',  for,  after  dividing  miracles  into  two  sons.  *"  ehkr 
events  brought  about  by  God*s  immediate  invisS^  inserposilM, 
or  works  performed  by  the  agency  of  men  made  use  at  milk 
instruments,"'  he  states  that  the  ''  controversy''  (between  Middk- 
ton  and  his  opjK)nents)  ''doth  not  at  all  relate  to  miradesaf » 
visible  agency.^  He  then  adds,  '*  Had  Dr.  Middletoo  oHBUiiiBi 
that  there  have  been  no  such  interpositions  of  ProTidenee  onoe 
the  times  of  the  Gospel,  he  could  have  been  refuted  by  the 
meanest  of  his  antagonists.*"  Doughis  then  specifies  somo 
instances  of  such  interposition,  especially  the  ocmstancr  of  tk 
martyrs,  which  he  attributes  to  Grod^s  invisible  agency,  bat  plaeei 
these  personal  assistances,  and  in  general,  the  visions,  revdiuions, 
kc.y  of  those  ages,  out  of  the  way,  as  being  but  little  to  his  pur- 
pose, *'*'  because,  however  certain  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
granted  might  be  of  their  reality,  they  are  of  a  nature  not 
ca[iable  of  being  supported  by  testimony,  and  consequently,  prcH 
])erly  s]>eaking,  not  miraculous ;  to  us,  at  the  least,  it  cannot  be 
made  to  apf>ear  so.^ — pp.  365,  366.  He  then  instances  the 
defeat  of  Julianas  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  as 
:i  signal  interposition  of  Providence,  so  proved  by  testimony,  ''^  thit 
he;  who  denies  it  will  scarcely  be  able  to  assign  a  reason  for 
admitting  the  certainty  of  any  distant  fact.**" — ^p.  367.  Neither 
this,  nor  the  language  of  Douglas  a  little  further  on  (p.  386), 
where  he  says — *^  Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  miracubns 
powers  of  the  three  first  ages ;  but  if  there  should  be  room  for 
sdlowing  (and  I  am  far  from  denying  this)  that  these  ought,  in 
justice,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  more  modem  and  more  sus- 
picious pretensions  of  Popery,  surely  this  favourable  opinion 
cannot  be  extended,  by  any  one  who  hath  examined  the  subject,  to 
th(;  claims  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,'" — is  consistent  with 
a  character  of  obstinate  incredulity,  such  as  Mr.  Newman  would 
seem  here  to  attribute  to  him. 

Jiut  although  justice  to  Bishop  Douglas  required  this  elucida- 
tion of  his  views,  we  nmst  not  evade  the  great  question  which  is 
here  opened.  Mr.  Ne\^Tnan,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of  miracles  is  settled 
rather  by  our  ^*  views  concerning  their  antecedent  probability,"* 
tlian  by  the  evidence  producible  for  them.    If  we  make  a  practi- 
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cftl  Implication  of  this  statement,  it  seems  almost  like  a  truism. 
The  man  who  believes  these  miracles  probable,  will,  of  course,  be 
Hitiafied  with  evidence  of  a  less  cogent  character  than  he  who 
deems  them  improbable.  From  the  very  nature  of  our  minds  it 
must  be  so ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  in  this,  and  all  similar  cases,  we 
find  it  to  be  so.  We  suppose  the  evidence  which  satisfied  onr 
fiure&thers  of  the  realitv  of  the  mysterious  agency  of  witchcraft, 
would  fail  to  convince  tne  present  generation.  The  stories  con- 
oeming  the  evil  eye,  which  are  unquestioned  and  undoubted 
proofe  to  a  Neapolitan  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  fear  which  he 
entertains  of  the  JettcUura^  would,  in  all  probability,  be  insufficient 
to  bring  our  countrymen  under  its  influence ;  and  even  ocular  de- 
monstration does  not  bar  the  Protestant  from  denving  that  the 
liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  is  a  miracle. 

AU  this  is  true,  but  it  seems  to  us  quite  beside  the  purpose, 
except  as  a  mere  passing  remark,  in  a  dissertation  on  miracles. 
The  evidence  for  their  occurrence  is  surely  capable  of  being  drawn 
oat,  objectively,  without  any  reference  to  subjective  prepossessions, 
and  we  contend  that  on  the  strength  of  that  evidence,  so  drawn 
ont,  our  decision  ought  to  be  founded.  In  estimating  this  evi- 
dence, we  do  not  deny  that  their  antecedent  probability  forms  an 
argument.  If  it  can  be  fairly  shown,  let  it  nave  its  due  weight, 
it  18  then  objective  argument.  If  it  can  be  shown,  d  priori^  thaJL 
it  is  probable  that  miracles  should  last  to  the  end  of  time,  that  is 
a  species  of  evidence  in  their  favour,  but  it  must  be  shown  indlo- 
pendmUlf^  or  we  shall  be  proving  their  probability  by  assuming 
their  occurrence,  and  then  arguing  their  occurrence  by  their  ante- 
cedent probability.  Thus  if  we  compare  the  Ecclesiastical  miracles 
with  the  PrapMical^  and  consider  that  these  two  economies 
answer  to  eacn  other,  both  in  a  general  semblance  and  in  their 
position  in  the  two  covenants',  we  are  preparing  the  way,  no 
doubt,  towards  establishing  an  antecedent  probability  in  their 
&TOur,  but  it  is  by  asswrnirhg  their  occurrence.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  question  of  this  ante- 
cedent probability  with  great  care.  And  in  treating  this  part  of 
the  subject,  we  think  t^t  Mr.  Newman  has  unconsciously,  we 
doubt  not,  in  some  doCTee  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
arguing  in  a  circle.  Although  apparently  only  answering  an 
objection  against  the  Ecclesiastical  miracles,  as  fantastical  and 
absurd,  he  has,  in  the  early  part  of  this  essay,  contrived  to 
work  up  the  argument  of  analogy  into  something  like  a  positive 
presumption  in  £Etvour  of  their  occurrence.     In  the  first  place, 

'  See  Mr.  Newman's  £>say,  p.  Ixii. 
Ff  2 
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after  alluding  to  the  great  variety  in  the  works  of  nature,  espe- 
cially in  the  animal  kingdom,  Mr.  Newman  makes  some  remarks 
on  the  surprise  with  which  persons  view,  after  some  interval,  or 
for  the  first  time,  the  exhibition  of  a  menagerie.  ^^  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  identify  the  wonder-working  hand  of  God 
with  the  specimens  of  its  exercise  which  they  see  around  them  ;^ 
they  are  accustomed  to  domestic  animals,  and  although  they  have 
read  of  wild  beasts,  the  reality  seems  too  strange  for  them.  And 
much  of  the  same  class,  he  then  intimates,  may  be  the  variety  in  the 
works  of  Gt)d  as  displayed  in  miracles.  The  miracles  of  Scripture 
in  this  comparison  answer  to  the  tame  animals,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical legends  to  the  menagerie,  and  the  variety  of  nature  is  made 
^^  antecedently  a  reason  for  expecting  a  variety  in  a  supernatural 
agency,  if  it  be  introduced."*' — p.  1.  "  There  is  far  greater  dif- 
ference,'" we  are  told,  '^  between  the  appearance  of  a  horse,  or  au 
eagle,  and  a  monkey,  or  a  lion  and  a  mouse,  as  they  meet  our 
eye,  than  between  the  most  august  of  the  Divine  manifestations 
in  Scripture,  and  the  meanest  and  most  fanciful  of  those  legends 
which  we  are  accustomed,  without  further  examination,  to  cast 
aside.**' — p.  xlix.  We  cannot  admit  the  cogency,  though  we  may 
admire  the  ingenuity  of  this  analogy.  It  has  been  very  much  the 
fashion  among  those  who  estimate  Mr.  Newman  most  highly,  to 
compare  him  to  the  great  thinker  of  the  last  century.  Bishop 
Butler,  but  we  apprehend  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  this  analogy. 
It  might,  perhaps,  occur  to  a  maliciously-minded  person  to  pursue 
the  analogy  a  little  further.  Instead  of  being  brought  into  a  real 
menagerie  of  living  animals,  where  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
deception,  let  us  suppose  the  stranger  introduced  into  a  museum 
of  stuffed  or  dried  specimens,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  their  structure.  Suppose  upon  examinmg  a  great 
many  of  them,  he  should  find  that  they  were  made  t^,  that  the 
head  of  one  species  was  accommodated  with  the  tail  or  the  1^  of 
another,  and  such  pranks  of  the  imagination  played,  that  Mermaids 
and  Centaurs  were  quite  ordinary  exhibitions  in  the  cases  of  this 
museum,  we  certainly  think  that  his  credit  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  collection  generally  would  be  considerably  shaken.  And 
those  who,  like  Douglas,  were  obliged  to  anatomize  a  great  many 
specimens,  have  perhaps  found  this  result. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  argument.  Mr.  Newman  then  argues 
that  ^'  the  miracles  of  Scripture  are  a  greater  innovation  on  the 
economy  of  nature,  than  the  miracles  of  the  Church  upon  the 
economy  of  Scripture''  (p.  53) :  and  very  properly  warns  us  against 
condemning  the  miracles  of  the  Church  by  an  d,  priori  argu- 
ment of  propriety,  and  intimates  that  they  who  have  done  so,  have 
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before  now  condemned  the  notion  of  a  miracle  altogether,  as  a 
barbarous  and  unphilosophical  notion  \  We  are  quite  willing  to 
concede  to  the  author  what  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  the 
Scripture  miracles  have  borne  the  brunt  of  this  presumption,  and 
that  they  have  altogether  destroyed  the  edge  of  the  weapon  as 
an  argumefU  against  miracles  as  miracles;  but  this  admission  leaves 
it  quite  open  to  us  to  believe  that  they  are  rare,  and  to  think  thai 
there  is  an  improbability  about  them  which  it  requires  strong 
evidence  to  overcome. 

But  leaving  this  out  of  the  question,  let  us  see  the  next  staee 
in  the  presumption  which  Mr.  Newman  is  here  building  up«  m 
favour  of  these  ecclesiastical  miracles.  We  are  next  told  that 
*^  the  question  has  hitherto  been  argued  on  the  admission,  that  a 
distinct  line  can  be  drawn  in  point  of  character  and  circumstances, 
between  the  miracles  of  Scripture  and  of  Church  history ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  '.^^  And  Mr.  Newman  then  enu- 
merates some  ecclesiastical  miracles  as  awful  in  their  character, 
and  as  momentous  in  their  effects  as  those  of  Scripture ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  points  out  some  of  those  in  Scripture  which 
seem  most  nearly  to  approach  the  character  of  the  legendary 
miracles.  The  only  answer  to  this  is,  we  think,  that  man  must 
feel  his  utter  inadequacy  to  assign  the  objects  for  which  a  miracle 
might  be  wrought  by  God ;  or  to  judget^^Aa^  miracles  would  be  proper 
in  each  case  ;  and  that  he  flies  to  the  examination  of  evidence,  as 
the  ground  of  his  judgment,  with  thankfulness  to  Grod  that  He 
has  endued  him  with  faculties  fitted  at  least  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
impossible  to  help  feeling,  of  course,  that  some  occasions  would 
naturally  appear  to  him  more  likely  to  call  them  forth,  and  some 
miracles  more  unlikely  to  occur,  but  he  soon  learns  that  the  whole 
question  is  too  great  for  him,  and  that  he  must  approach  it  with 
profound  humility  and  distrust  of  his  own  powers.  Those  mira- 
cles of  Scripture  which  appear  ^'  difficult ^^  to  him,  he  finds  in  an 
inspired  record  of  Crod's  dealings  with  mankind,  furnished  with 
undoubted  evidence  of  having  come  from  Ood,  and  he  studies  that 
book  to  learn  the  ways  of  God  ;  where  he  is  permitted  to  under- 
stand, he  feels  his  mind  expanded  and  enlarged ;  where  he  sees  but 
dimly  and  darkly,  he  is  but  gently  reminded  of  his  feebleness  and 
ignorance.  Mr.  Newman  then  draws  out  a  sort  of  comparison 
between  the  two  series  of  miracles,  with  a  view  to  show  their  con- 
nexion and  intermixture ;  but  this  we  only  mention  in  a  cursory  way, 

^  See  above  in  our  allusions  to  Spinosa,  p.  400. 

'  We  should  be  sorry  to  urge  here  upon  Mr.  Newman  the  necessity  of  abiding  by 
one  alternative  or  the  other.  If  the  two  series  are  alike,  tlie  argument  from  the 
variety  of  nature  is  out  of  place.  But  we  should  not  press  this  consideration,  because 
the  nmtare  of  each  series  is  mixed,  as  the  author  afterwards  points  out. 
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in  order  that  we  may  hasten  to  the  last  stage  in  this  prooaii  d 
accumulation.  The  author,  lastly,  intimates  that  the  ecdeaastiod 
miracles  have  an  assignable  place  in  God'^s  dealings.  **  There 
exists,""  he  tells  us,  '*a  sort  of  analogy  between  the  ecdesiaBtical 
and  evangelical  histories,  and  the  prophetical  and  Mosaic.  The 
.prophetical  and  ecclesiastical  are  each  in  its  place  a  sort  of  supple- 
ment to  the  supernatural  manifestations  with  which  the  respective 
dispensations  open,  and  present  a  similar  internal  character.^ 
The  analogy  is  further  pursued ;  for  as  miraculous  powers  seemed 
to  be  revived  in  the  prophets,  though  miraculous  interpositioDS 
had  never  wholly  ceased',  and  as  they  revived  in  Elijah  and  EUsha, 
— so  the  gift  of  miracles  was  restricted  in  the  first  centuries,  com- 
pared with  the  exuberant  exercise  recorded  of  it  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  when  it  was  revived  in  special  connexion  with  the  ascetics 
and  solitaries.  This  comparison  is  carried  on  at  a  length  which 
it  would  be  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  to  detail,  but  it  ends 
with  a  statement  which  might  have  warned  us  of  the  road  on 
which  the  author  was  then  travelling.  He  sajrs,  that  if  it  be 
urged  '^  that  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  virtually  form  a  new  dis- 
pensation, we  need  not  deny  it  in  the  seme  in  which  the  pro- 
phetical miracles  are  distinct  from  the  Mosaic,  not  as  repealing 
the  law,  but  as  a  new  exhibition  of  that  supernatural  Presence, 
which  overshadowed  Israel  from  first  to  last. 

*'  And  it  may  be  added,"  Mr.  Newman  proceeds,  *'  that  as  a  gradual 
revelation  of  Gospel  truth  accompanied  the  miracles  of  the  prophets,  so 
to  those  who  admit  the  Catholic  doctrines  as  enunciated  in  the  creed, 
and  commented  on  by  the  fathers,  the  subsequent  expansion  and  varia- 
tion of  supernatural  agency  in  the  Church,  instead  of  suggesting  diffi- 
culties, will  seem  but  parallel,  as  they  are  contemporaneous  to  the  de- 
velopments, additions,  and  changes  in  dogmatic  statements,  which  have 
occurred  between  the  Apostolic  and  the  present  age,  and  which  are  bnt 
a  result  and  evidence  of  life." 

It  would  be  very  desirable  in  analyzing  these  notions,  to  be 
distinctly  informed  of  the  relative  positions  of  doctrines  and 
miracles;  to  know  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  voucher 
for  the  other.  It  has  pleased  God  in  giving  us  a  revelation,  to 
furnish  it  with  evidence  which  brings  it  home  to  us,  and  when 
the  evidence  is  admitted  the  doctrines  must  be  received ;  and  we 
conclude  that  if  any  new  Gospel  was  to  be  preached,  it  would  be 
provided  with  evidence  as  unexceptionable.     But  this  is  the  very 

'  Most  assuredly  they  had  never  ceased — the  miracles  of  Joshua  were  of  m  most 
awfully  solemn  character.  The  book  of  Judges  has  its  miracles,  and  so  htye  die 
books  of  Samuel  But  perhaps  Mr.  Newman  would  consider  Joshua  in  the  positioD 
answering  to  that  of  the  Apostles. 
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point  in  dispute.  The  evidence  is  so  unsatisfactory,  at  best,  for 
the  miracles  of  a  later  age  than  the  Apostles,  or  at  all  events 
after  the  first  three  centuries,  that  our  doubts  of  their  occurrence 
are  increased  in  a  manifold  ratio,  when  we  find  them  to  be  the 
Touchers  for  a  new  body  of  doctrine.  We  are  ouite  willing  to 
admire  the  vividness  and  power  with  which  Mr.  Newman  seizes 
upon  every  circumstance,  which  can  present  the  dealings  of  God 
to  us  in  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  form ;  it  seems  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  his  religious  nature :  but  in  this  instance  we 
think  that  he  has  allowed  his  love  of  analc^  to  lead  him  to  an 
entirely  improper  use  of  its  teaching.  We  feel  the  beauty  of 
Butlers  Analogy  too  warmly,  not  to  be  extremely  jealous  of 
any  thing  which  may  seem  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  chief  argu* 
ment  on  which  it  rests.  And  few  things  can  be  more  prejudicial 
to  its  persuasiveness,  than  to  see  something  like  an  imitation  of 
it  which  leads  to  unsound  conclusions.  It  would,  in  the  present 
instance,  have  been  available,  we  willingly  admit,  to  answer  pre- 
sumptions against  these  miracles,  if  cogent  evidence  is  offered 
to  prove  their  occurrence ;  but  the  mere  circumstance  that  an 
ingenious  and  religiously-disposed  mind  can  think  out  an  analogy 
for  them,  and  assign  a  place  in  God's  dispensation  to  them,  is 
halxllv  to  be  used  as  a  presumption  in  their  favour,  and  stand  in 
the  place  of  evidence.  We  do  not  mean  that  their  antecedent 
prooability  is  placed  upon  this  basis  alone ;  but  still  we  think 
that  in  this  respect  the  argument  is  unfairly  used. 

Another  ground  on  which  the  antecedent  probability  is  argued, 
are  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  where 
He  enumerates  the  ^'  signs  ^  which  ^'  shall  follow  them  that 
believe.^ — St.  Mark  xvi.  17 — 19.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  grave 
and  important  consideration,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  careml  in 
our  interpretation  of  such  a  passage ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
obvious,  that  it  leaves  the  question  entirely  open,  as  to  the  time 
to  which  the  performance  of  this  promise  must  extend.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  recorded  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
same  chapter,  which  declares  that  they  '^  went  forth,  and  preached 
every  where,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the 
worn  with  signs  following.^  We  are  not  here  arguing  for  its 
restriction  to  this  one  fulfilment;  but  we  contend  that  this 
declaration  of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  fuller  exposition  of  these 
signs,  as  wrought  by  the  Apostles  and  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
altogether  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  promise.  We  have  heard 
it  sometimes  remarked,  that  the  gift  of  miracles  was  bestowed 
on  the  Church,  and  its  withdrawal  is  no  where  intimated ;  and 
while  we  admit  the  assertion,  we  must  limit  its  cogency.  It  is 
valid,  as  far  as  it  goes,  only  against  peremptory  conclusions,  that 
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no  other  miracles  have  been,  or  ever  will  be,  performed  in  tlM 
Church.  ]3ut  the  number  of  those,  at  least  among  well-informed 
or  thinking  men,  who  would  attempt  or  wish  to  establish  such  a 
conclusion  must  be  so  few,  as  to  be  utterly  insignificant,  so  that 
we  cannot  think  this  maxim  of  quite  as  muw  importance  as 
tiiose  who  quote  it  appear  to  deem  it. 

There  is  another  maxim,  for  which  we  do  not  wish  to  make 
Mr.  Newman  responsible,  but  which  it  was  our  destiny  to  hear  in 
several  quarters,  as  soon  as  the  discussion  of  these  questions  was 
set  on  foot  by  him,  and  practically  illustrated  by  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  It  is,  that  unbelief  is  a  very  bad  condition  for  the  mind 
of  man,  and  that  belief  is  so  much  better  for  him  than  unbelief, 
that  we  ought  rather  to  accept  these  stories  with  tenderness  and 
faith,  than  critically  and  sceptically  to  doubt  them.  With  much 
respect  for  the  tender  feeling  which  dictated  this  maxim,  we  must 
consider  it  altogether  lacking  in  wisdom.  If  we  are  asked 
whether  it  was  a  better  and  a  happier  state  of  mind  for  a  heathen 
to  attribute  his  recovery  from  disease  to  Esculapius,  and  make 
his  offering  in  gratitude  for  the  cure,  than  to  scoff  at  sucha  bdief, 
we  should  acknowledge  that  there  this  maxim  might  have  some 
weight.  He  had  no  guide  to  truth,  and  if  he  gave  up  that  faint 
hope  and  that  feebly  supported  belief,  he  had  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon,  he  had  nothing  with  which  he  coidd  satisfy  the  desire  of 
the  human  heart  after  some  relations  with  a  Power  above,  which 
nothing  can  altogether  obliterate.  But  a  Christian  has  a  guide 
to  truth,  which  commands  him  to  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be 
of  God,  and  he  must  be  careful  lest  this  easiness  of  belief  should 
lead  him  to  views  utterly  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  that 
infallible  guide.  But,  surely,  we  are  chargeable  with  no  evil 
spirit  of  unbelief,  if  we  acknowledge  the  mercies  of  Grod,  and 
recognize  his  healing  hand,  although  we  discard  the  intercession 
of  a  saint,  or  doubt  the  virtue  of  a  relic.  These  two  maxims  we 
should  have  thought  scarcely  worthy  of  animadversion,  if  we  did 
not  happen  to  know  how  widely  they  have  spread,  and  how  dispro- 
portionate the  influence  is  which  they  have  exercised,  to  their 
real  validity. 

The  last  observation  which  we  shall  now  make  on  the  argu- 
mentative portion  of  this  essay,  is  on  the  reflections  with  which 
it  concludes \  After  remarking  that  the  fathers'  wrote  for 
contemporaries  not  for  us,  and  that  they  did  not  foresee  that 

*  That  is  Section  IV  ;  in  which  the  general  argument  is  closed.  Section  V.  is 
devoted,  after  a  few  preliminary  observations,  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence  for 
particular  alleged  miracles. 

^  In  using  language  in  regard  to  miracles  which  indicated  their  frequent  occai^ 
e ;  as  notorious  facts,  &c. 
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efidence  would  become  a  science,  doubt  be  thought  a  merit,  and 
disbelief  a  privilege,  and  the  author  further  observes,  that, 

**  They  did  not  feel  that  man  was  so  self-sufficient,  and  so  happy  in 
his  prospects  for  the  future,  that  he  might  reasonably  sit  at  home,  closing 
his  ears  to  all  reports  of  Divine  interposition,  till  they  were  actually 
brought  before  his  eyes,  and  faith  was  superseded  by  sense ;  they  did 
not  so  disparage  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  as  to  imagine  that  she  should  be 
accounted,  by  professing  Christians,  a  school  of  error,  and  a  workshop  of 
fraud  and  imposture." — ^pp.  ciii.  civ. 

The  chief  conclusion  which  one  seems  to  gather  from  the  former 
part  of  this  sentence,  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the  evidence  of 
the  Gt>spel  and  the  truths  of  Scripture  are  insufficient  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  man,  unless  they  are  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  these  interpositions ;  a  conclusion  agamst  which  we 
must  protest,  until  we  are  assured  on  evidence,  as  strong  as  that 
for  Scripture,  that  the  Almighty  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
▼ouchsaie  this  supplement  to  his  word.  The  latter  part  would 
carry  more  weight,  if  unfortunately  history  did  not  intervene  to 
show  that  the  Komish  Church,  at  all  events,  has  given  too  much 
countenance  to  such  an  accusation.  Until  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  such  claims  as  the  licniefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius, 
annually  exhibited  to  the  Neapolitan  world,  to  the  title  of  mira- 
cles, or  the  miraculous  movements  of  the  images  of  Italy, 
attested  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  cardinals,  and  every 
grade  of  laity  and  clergy,  and  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  we  are 
unhappily  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  strict  examination  and  con- 
sequent rejection.  We  have,  however,  a  consolation  in  remem- 
benng,  that  our  incredulity  here  must  date  from  very  early  times, 
and  may  be  supported  by  the  best  authority.  The  rule  which  St. 
Augustine  applied  to  the  miracles  of  the  Donatists,  expresses  with 
greater  brevity  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  the  explanation 
which  after  all  must  be  given,  unless  we  renounce  all  claim  to  any 
use  of  our  reason  in  the  matter. 

*'  Nemo  ergo  vobis  fabulas  vendat.  £t  Pontius  fecit  miraculum,  et 
Donatus  oravit,  et  respondet  ei  Deus  de  coelo.  Primo,  autfallunt  out 
falluntur." — ^Aug.  Expos,  in  Evang.  Joann.    Tract,  xiii.  de  Cap.  iii. 

This  is  St.  Au^stine'*s  first  rule ;  his  second  is,  that  no 
miracle  is  to  be  listened  to,  if  claimed  by  those  who  break  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  But,  unhappily,  the  first  rule  is  but  too 
applicable  to  the  claim  of  miracles  put  forth  by  the  Church  of 
Kome,  and  if  it  be  very  widely  applied,  the  responsibility  must 
rest  with  those  who  made  its  application  necessary  by  iheir  frauds 
and  delusions. 
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We  do  not  profess  to  have  considered  all  wliidi  is  brong^ 
forward  in  this  essay,  but  those  which  we  have  selected  are  saneni 
points  of  the  argument.  We  have  endeavoured  to  place  b^Dre 
the  reader  some  of  the  reflections  which  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  us,  from  the  time  we  first  read  the  work,  and  which  «e 
think  calculated  to  diminish  the  evil  likely  to  be  caused  by  thfise 
speculations.  Tliat  Mr.  Newman  was  actuated  only  by  a  dean 
to  preserve  that  which  he  believed  to  be  true  and  holy  from  an 
unrighteous  judgment,  we  are  quite  willing  to  concede ;  but  that 
concession  cannot  blind  us  to  the  mischievous  consequence  of 
such  a  treatise.  We  believe  that,  instead  of  raisin?  the  evidence 
for  ecclesiastical  miracles,  its  chief  effect  must  be,  if  admitted,  to 
lower  that  for  Scripture.  That  this,  again,  is  an  efiect  which  its 
author,  gifted  as  he  is  with  so  many  qualities  calculated  to  com- 
mand esteem,  would  deprecate,  we  nave  no  doubt.  But  we  ha?e 
endeavoured  to  judge  calmly  and  truly  concerning  this  essay,  and 
we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 

The  remainder  of  the  preliminary  matter  to  Fleury  is  occupied 
with  an  examination  of  the  evidence  of  some  particular  miracles, 
alleged  to  have  occurred  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuiy. 
Nine  instances  are  selected,  which  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Thundering  Legion. 

2.  The  change  of  water  into  oil  by  St.  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  The  miracle  wrought  on  the  course  of  the  river  Lycus  by  Stt 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus. 

4.  Constantine's  Luminous  Cross. 

5.  The  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

6.  The  death  of  Anus. 

7.  The  fiery  eruption  on  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish 
Temple. 

8.  The  recovery  of  the  blind  man  by  the  relics  of  St.  Gervasins  and 
St.  Protasius  at  Milan. 

9.  The  Miracle  upon  the  African  Confessors  in  the  Arian  pefseen* 
tion,  mutilated  by  Hunneric. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  the  last  (and  perhaps  the  death  of 
Arius)  are  of  that  class  in  which,  although  the  fact  is  indis- 
putable, its  miraculous  nature  is  questionaUe,  we  mean  the 
Thundering  Legion  and  the  Confessors,  who  spoke  clearly  after 
the  excision  or  their  tongues.  The  cases  of  Narcissus  and  of 
Grregory  repose  upon  testimony  which  is  rather  late  ;  the  miracle 
of  Narcissus  is  reported  by  Eusebius  on  tradition.  Narcissus 
having  died  early  in  the  third  century,  (about  a.d.  212,)  and 
Eusebius  having  been  bom  a.d.  264;  and  the  miracle  of  St. 
Gregory  depends  on  the  testimony  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who 
was  not  bom  till  more  than  sixty  years  after  his  deadi,  and 


iii0iigh  he  received  information  from  Macrina,  his  grandmother, 
ho  had  been  brought  up  at  Neoesesarea  by  the  disciples  of  St. 
togory,  yet  this  t^timony  can  hardly  be  considered  very  satis- 
etory.  The  testimony  to  the  Luminous  Gross  of  Constantino  id 
srtainly  contemporary  evidence,  but  it  is  surrounded  with  so 
any  grave  difficulties,  that  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  placed  in 
nnparison  with  the  evidences  for  Scripture  miracles.  Our  space 
iD  not  admit  of  our  entering  into  the  question  of  the  discourses 
r  the  Holy  Gross.  It  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  by 
Ir.  Newman  and  Dr.  Robinson ;  the  latter  of  whom  has  written 
great  deal  to  prove  that  Helena,  as  other  writers  had  main- 
hmed  before,  fixed  upon  a  wrong  site  for  the  holy  sepulchre.  To 
lose  who  desire  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  we  must 
scommend  Dr.  Robinson'^s  ^^  BihUcal  Researchss^  Mr.  Newman'^s 
iseussion  in  this  treatise,  and  Dr.  Bobinson'^s  reply  in  the  first 
limber  of  the  ^^Bibliotheca  SacraP  We  must  decline  giving  any 
pinion  till  after  a  more  rigorous  examination  of  both  sides  of  the 
E^ment.  But  with  regard  to  the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought 
a  the  discovery  of  the  cross,  they  rest  on  very  feeble  testimony, 
iren  as  stated  by  Mr.  Newman.  There  remains,  however,  one 
liracle  which  seems  to  us  one  of  the  best  authenticated  of  all 
ntiquity,  and  yet  even  that  is  liable  to  no  small  amount  of  sus- 
icion.  We  mean  the  recovery  of  the  blind  man  at  Milan, 
"here  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Ambrose,  Paulinus,  and  St.  Augus- 
ne  beb'eved  that  a  butcher,  named  Severus,  who  had  for  some 
me  been  blind,  received  his  sight  on  touching  the  relics  of  St. 
lervasius  and  St.  Protasius,  that  St.  Augustine  was  at  Milan  at 
le  time,  and  that  this  miracle  is  reported  by  them '.  There  is, 
owever,  when  we  compare  this  miracle  with  those  of  the  Gk)spel, 
sat  wide  difiference  in  the  strength  of  the  testimony,  that  even 
lis  is  left  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  them  in  point  of 
ndence.  The  ready  credence  which  such  miracles  then  received 
tmi  St.  Augustine,  who  gave  to  it  what  Paley  justlv  calls  an 
\iose  assent,  rather  precludes  any  belief  that  he  should  have  insti- 
ited  anv  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  previous  circumstances  of  the 
ian'*s  illness.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  St.  Ambrose  thought 
us  requisite.  If  we  compare  the  case  of  the  blind  man  in 
le  Gospel  restored  to  sight,  we  find  that  he  was  blind  from 
irihj  that  the  case  was  inquired  into  by  a  judicial  committee,  as 
I  were,  composed  of  our  Lord^'s  enemies  ;  and  lastly,  as  another 
oint  of  difference  of  great  moment,  though  the  court  was  opposed 

'  We  have  carefully  ejuunioed  the  three  paBsages  in  which  St.  Augustine  speaki 
f  Una  occurrence. 
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to  St.  Ambrose,  yet  the  great  masB  of  the  populace  was  in  im 
favour ;  he  was  at  the  h^ad,  therefore,  of  a  large  and  powerfbl 
party,  which  ultimately  prevailed.  We  have  always  consideced 
this  mii'acle  to  be,  perhaps,  the  one  which  has,  upon  the  whde, 
the  strongest  claim  to  attention  of  any  which  we  find  recorded  in 
the  first  four  centuries ;  but,  on  examination,  we  cannot  &il  to 
see  how  far  the  evidence  in  its  favour  falls  short  of  that  with 
which  it  has  pleased  God,  in  his  mercy,  to  substantiate  the  great 
miracles  of  revelation. 

In  regard  to  Julianas  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
we  have  before  cited  the  admission  of  Bishop  Douglas  that  he 
considers  it  a  Divine  interposition,  and  in  this  opinion  the  greater 
number  of  modem  writers,  we  believe,  coincide.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  in  the  Umited  space  of  one  article  to  examine  minutely 
each  of  these  miracles.  Our  object  has  been  briefly  to  point  oii 
the  difference  which  really  exists  between  them  and  the  Scripture 
miracles ;  a  task  which,  however  humble,  cannot  be  considered 
useless,  so  long  as  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  place  them  on  any 
thin^  like  the  same  footing. 

The  principal  points  brought  forward  in  the  discussion  by  Mr. 
Newman  having  now  been  touched  upon,  we  shall  briefly  illustrate 
the  rapid  development  which  this  doctrine  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  miracles  received  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 

Sublished  very  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  dissertation, 
f  r.  Newman  intimates  in  one  part  of  his  Essay,  that  the  same 
principles  on  which  he  defends  primitive  miracles  will  defend  the 
mediaeval,  and  accordingly,  these  biographies  are  constructed  on 
the  broad  ground  of  admitting  the  le^ndarjr  stories  of  miracles 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  credit.  It  is  earned  in  some  cases  to 
such  a  morbid  extent,  that  it  is  thought  necessary  gravely  to 
apologize  for  venturing  to  look  upon  the  story  of  St.  Uelier 
carrymg  his  own  head  in  his  hands  as  a  fable.  The  legendary 
belief  in  certain  miracles  is  accepted  as  a  voucher  that  other 
miracles,  if  not  those  actually  narrated,  were  really  wrought ;  so 
that  at  last  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  in  history  and  biography 
we  are  not  to  examine  evidence,  but,  as  we  are  writing  or  readmg 
for  edification,  we  may  take  that  which  appears  the  most  edifying 
as  a  subject  of  meditation.  It  was  happily  suggested  in  a  con- 
temporary periodical,  that  if  one  desirea  to  give  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  Grerman  Batioualism  and  the  extravagancies  of 
Strauss,  a  notion  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  explanation  of 
the  wonders  of  Revelation,  by  assuming  that  they  are  mythical 
narratives,  the  transition  from  myth  to  history  could  hardly  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  these  volumes.     It  is  here  an  openly 
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avowed  principle,  and  defended  on  the  ground  that  by  these  means- 
only  can  we  obtain  an  adequate  and  faithful  representation  of 
these  holy  men  of  old. 

We  have  no  wish  to  use  any  harsh  or  uncharitable  language 
towards  men,  whose  religious  sensibilities  have  been  strondy 
awakened,  although  one  cannot  but  condemn  the  direction  which 
they  have  taken ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  see  no  term  which  can 
properly  be  applied  to  such  compositions,  except  that  of  religious 
romances.  It  is  a  very  grave  question,  whether  it  is  at  all  proper 
thus  to  tamper  with  truth  in  matters  of  so  great  importance ; 
whether  the  habit  of  representing  things  thus  fictitiously  be  not 
apt  to  engender  a  disregard  of  truth ;  but  we  can  use  no  terms  too 
strong  for  the  reprobation  we  feel  for  such  representations,  when 
their  authors  would  impose  them  upon  us  for  history.  Their 
intentions  may  be  good,  but  the  means  they  use  are  deplorably 
wrong  and  mischievous.  The  natural  effect  of  such  compositions 
must  be  to  lower  the  love  for  truth  as  truth,  both  in  the  author 
and  his  readers,  and  to  unfit  the  mind  for  discrimination  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  thus  to  introduce  confusion  and  doubt 
into  those  very  regions  from  which  they  would  wish  to  banish 
scepticism.  This  is  one  of  those  consequences,  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  judgments,  which  a  disregard  of  truth  seems  usually  to 
bring.  It  will  not  allow  its  majesty  to  be  insulted  with  impunity. 
And  with  the  authors  of  these  Lives  it  would  seem  almost  that 
vrinle  they  are  writing  these  romances,  and  even  while  they  are 
conscious  of  the  mythical  dress  with  which  they  invest  their  nar* 
rative,  they  impose  upon  themselves,  and  actually  believe  that 
they  are  writing  very  profound  and  true  histories.  The  intro* 
duction  to  the  life  of  St.  German  remarkably  illustrates  this 
eflfect. 

"  Care  has  been  taken  in  the  annexed  work,  to  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  dogmatism  upon  disputed  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline* 
The  austerities  of  saints  and  the  miracles  they  performed,  are,  in  some 
measure,  an  exception ;  both  because  the  numbers  of  those  who  have 
ongenial  feelings  with  regard  to  them  are  gradually  diminishing,  and 
because  they  form,  as  it  were,  the  very  substance  of  ancient  hierology. 
At  the  same  time,  many  things  which  are  out  of  date  in  this  country, 
bave  been  produced  just  as  they  were  found  in  original  documents,  for 
the  sake  of  historical  veracity.  Facts  have  been  often  related  as  facts, 
irithout-  any  intention  of  proposing  them  as  examples.  For  which 
reason  little  has  been  said  about  the  development  of  any  principle 
into  its  consequences,  or  the  different  stages  of  the  process,  as  neces- 
iarily  involving  an  opinion  and  a  decision  upon  the  thing  developed, 
>r  the  reality  of  the  development  Those  miracles  nhich  have  been 
ihen  without  any  stress  upon  the  authority  or  evidence^  are  here  coh' 
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sidered  true  and  credible  as  far  as  testinumff  can  fnake  any  iUng  ersSUu 

Still  on  the  circumstances  and  accidents  chiefly  has  the  weight  heea 
laid,  inasmuch  as  probable  evidence  varies  in  its  influence  in  proportiai 
to  the  shades  of  human  disposition  and  prejudice.  "Where  no  anthonty 
is  given,  that  of  Constantius,  the  contemporary  of  St.  German,  must  bs 
supposed ;  elsewhere  the  author,  or  the  sources  of  the  informatioD,  an 
distinctly  marked.  Hericus,  the  commentator  of  Constantioi,  after  hii 
original,  stands  out  among  the  recorders  of  these  mlradea.'* 

In  the  passage  which  we  have  placed  in  italics,  the  asBertkm 
with  which  it  closes  is  not  a  little  astounding.  We  confea 
there  is  an  obscurity  about  the  condition  expressed  in  these 
words,  '^  which  have  been  given  without  any  stress  upon  the 
authority  or  evidence/^  which  we  cannot  profess  to  clear  up. 
But  there  is  no  ambiguity  about  the  declaration,  that  some  of 
these  miracles  are  considered  true  and  credible,  as  far  as  Uh 
iimony  can  make  any  thing  credible.  These  wordls  are  verr 
strong,  and  if  spoken  deliberately,  we  must  consider  them  cal- 
culated most  awfully  to  pervert  the  truth,  and  to  undermine  all 
faith  in  historical  evidence  and  testimony.  If  such  miracles  as 
are  recorded  in  this  volume  are  "  true  and  credible^  as  far  as 
testimony  can  make  any  thing  credible,  they  are  placed  in  tlus 
respect  on  a  footing  of  certainty  equal  to  that  on  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  stand.  The  doctrine  professedly  maintained'  in  the 
Essay  on  Miracles  was,  that  Ecclesiastical  and  Scriptural  mira- 
cles differed  in  their  evidence  and  chai*acter ;  but  the  doctrine 
was  not  afloat  two  years  before  it  received  a  development,  by 
which  we  find  that  the  evidence  for  these  miracles  is  as  good  as 
testimony  can  make  it.  And  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  find  that  the 
difference  which  was  once  allowed  in  character,  has  ceased  to  be 
acknowledged.  In  p.  83,  the  author  speaking  of  this  difference, 
says — 

"  Allowing  the  truth  of  the  remark,  still  it  seema  more  applicable  to 
the  four  first  centuries  of  the  Church  than  to  the  fifth ;  and  again,  to 
public  miracles,  which  affect  the  Church  in  general,  than  to  those  which 
rather  regard  individuals.  The  miracles  of  German,"  he  continues,  **  as 
will  be  observed,  bear  in  many  cases  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles.  They  are  not  less  striking  in  the  power  they 
evince,  the  effects  they  produce,  or  the  publicity  with  which  they  were 
performed." 

The  first  miracle  which  immediately  follows  on  this  deliberate 
comparison  with  the  miracles  of  Scnpture,  is  an  account  of  a 
man  with  an  evil  spirit,  who  had  absconded  with  a  bag  of  money, 

'  Wc  have  attempted  to  show  that  although  this  is  set  forth  as  one  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  essay  tends,  the  arguments  go  very  much  in  the  cootniy 
direction. 
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ind  who  was  broufflii  bdbre  Qemum,  who  was  unable  to  make 
lim  confess  his  enme.  When,  however,  Gennan  proceeded  to 
ihnrch  to  cdebinte  mass,  and  had,  after  the  Salutation  to  the 
Soogregatmi,  fidlen  prostrate,  while  he  was  praying,  ^'  the 
fnrnmet  of  Satan,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  church,  was  seen 
io  be  raised  in  the  air  above  the  people,  and  enveloped  in  a 
iksa  of  fire.  His  cries  filled  the  place,  and  spread  consternation 
HBoi^  all.  Suddenly  with  a  loud  voice  he  called  out  the  name 
if  G(erman,  and  made  public  confession  of  his  thefb.'"  The  two 
narratives  are  exorcisms  of  a  similar  character';  the  third 
an  account  of  a  spectre  which  appeared  to  the  reader  of  Qer- 
in  a  deserted  ruin,  while  German  was  asleep.  The  spectre 
ledared  that  he  and  a  comrade  who  had  been  guilty  of  great 
srimes  were  unburied,  and  deprived  of  the  rest  which  belonged  to 
ither  departed  spirits.  St.  German  discovers  the  corpses,  buries 
bsmj  and  makes  intercession  to  obtain  rest  for  the  departed, 
ind  peace  for  the  living ;  from  which  time  the  deserted  ruin  was 
lo  longer  disturbed,  and  became  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
ibode.  The  last  miracle  recorded  in  this  chapter  (which  is, 
liowever,  only  a  prelude  to  the  greater  miracles  of  a  subsequent 
late)  was  wrougnt  upon  a  cock,  who  would  not  crow  and  awake 
iis  master,  as  he  was  bound  in  all  duty  to  do;  and  German 
liaving  blessed  some  wheat  and  given  it  to  the  refractory  fowl, 
imloosed  his  tongue.  This  deed,  the  author  tells  us,  was  likelv 
to  remain  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  poor,  though  the  rich 
night  have  forgotten  it;  and  after  reminding  us  that  circum- 
itances  which  may  appear  trivial  to  some  are  important  to 
ithers,  he  ends  the  chapter  with  this  reflection : — 

*'  Thus  could  our  Lord  adapt  his  wonderful  signs  to  the  wants  of  men, 
It  one  time  turning  water  into  wine,  at  another  multiplying  the  loaves, 
It  another  taking  a  fish  for  the  piece  of  money  it  contained." 


*  The  general  reroarki  which  we  have  made  in  a  former  part  of  thii  article  on 
isorciami  require  a  slight  addition.  We  protest,  with  all  the  earnestness  which 
uch  questions  demand,  altogether  against  the  rationalistic  method  of  explanation, 
idi^ted  by  Fanner,  and  looked  upon,  we  think,  too  favourably  by  Douglas,  by  which 
lU  cases  of  possession,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  are  resolved  into  mere  physical  and 
nental  diseases.  But  while  we  make  this  earnest  protest,  we  must  remark,  that  we 
ire  not  prepared  to  take  the  converse,  and  resolve  insanity  in  our  own  days  into 
lemoniacal  possession.  There  are  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
Mr.  Trench's  Notes  on  the  Miracles,  p.  J  50 — 178;  in  his  consideration  of  the  case 
>f  the  demoniacs  among  the  Gadarenes.  He  gives  many  interesting  references  to 
Beinroth  and  other  foreign  psychologists.  But  the  whole  question  is  one  of  peculiar 
BfRcalty  and  delicacy,  and  requires  most  careful  thought.  Mr.  Trench  is  always 
ottructive,  from  hia  learning  and  hia  briUiant  thoughts,  even  when  one  cannot  wholly 
p  along  with  him. 
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There  are,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  persons  who  think  tUi 
mode  of  writing  proper  and  ediiying ;  but  we  should  deem  it  almoit 
an  insult  to  the  understanding  m  oar  readers,  if  we  thoufj^t  it 
necessary  to  point  out  at  any  length  the  lamentable  evils  wmch  to 
our  apprehension  it  exhibits.  This  desire  to  give  undue  honour 
to  the  saints  brings  that  which  ought  to  be  dearer  and  mora 
reverenced  than  the  saints  into  dishonour!  We  do  not  see  it 
least  what  effect  can  possibly  result  from  such  a  course,  except  to 
expose  Scripture  to  the  danger  of  that  irreverence  and  contempt 
from  which  these  authors  seem  so  anxious  to  shield  the  medisenl 
saints.  It  is  not,  of  course,  worth  while  to  occupy  more  space  in 
collecting  details  of  these  legendary  stories  from  the  diflferent 
parts  already  published  of  this  extraordinary  series.  We  have 
not  selected  the  most  offensive,  but  those  to  which  we  have 
called  attention,  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  this  veiy 
rapid  development  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  essay  pre- 
fixed to  the  translation  of  Fleury,  and,  we  should  think,  to  show 
the  extreme  danger  and  extravagance  of  such  a  course  to  all  men 
of  sound  mind,  who  have  not  resigned  themselves  to  the  teaching 
of  such  unsafe  guides. 

But  the  principle  of  the  Essay  is  calculated,  and  its  author  seems 
aware  of  the  fact,  to  defend,  not  only  mediaeval  miracles,  but  the 
miracles  of  the  present  day :  one  of  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
tends  is,  that  there  was  no  age  after  which  miracles  ceased.  The 
arguments  appear  to  us  quite  as  strong  in  favour  of  the  miraculous 
images  of  Italy  as  of  primitive  and  mediseval  miracles.  We  know 
that  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  that  the  presumption  in  their 
favour  is  equal,  but  that  Mr.  Newman  acknowledges  that  in  all 
times  there  have  been  true  miracles  and  false  miracles,  and  that 
each  case  must  be  examined,  and  a  judgment  formed  by  each 
individual  according  to  his  means  of  knowledge.  But  then,  again, 
the  positive  interdict  which  is  laid  upon  us  against  considerii^ 
the  Church  a  workshop  of  fraud,  &c.,  appears,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  preclude  our  exercising  our  judgment  on  any  case  supported  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  well  that  wc  should  lie 
aware  of  what  that  Church  has  elsewhere  dared  to  countenance, 
and  what  we  might  expect  even  in  our  own  country  and  in  our 
own  times.  It  is  very  difficult  to  procure  a  copy  of  Marchetti'a 
*'  Official  Memoirs^''  to  which  we  have  before  made  allusion,  but 
those  who  would  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  its  contents  will  find 
in  Bishop  Philpotts'  Supplemental  Letter  to  Charles  Butler  ample 
extracts, — ^at  least  sufficient  to  give  us  warnings  of  a  very  po^ 
teutons  kind.  The  work  was  found  rather  unsuitable  to  the 
osphere  of  England,  however  calculated  it  might  be  for  the 
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leq^boiirliood  of  the  Vatican,  and  it  has,  we  believe,  been  dili- 
j^ently  bought  up  by  Romanists'. 

It  seems  the  most  wonderful  part  of  this  history,  that  persons 
)f  almost  every  grade  of  dignity,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  should  have 
lepofled  to  seeing  these  images  move  their  eyes,  and  to  the  other 
nurious  wonders  which  are  said  to  have  taken  place ;  but  it  only 
lerves  to  render  us  cautious  of  mere  testimony,  when  that  testi- 
mony is  derived  from  persons  predisposed  to  expect  and  beheve 
these  things,  and  with  whom  a  sort  of  party  rivalry  may  be  said 
bo  exist.  One  is  obliged  to  introduce  these  considerations,  when 
ne  observes  the  effect  which  the  report  of  such  miraculous  deal- 
ings appears  to  have  upon  the  offerings  to  the  church  in  which 
mch  Ullages  are  found.  There  is  a  sort  of  pride,  too,  in  not 
bmig  outdone  by  the  miracles  of  a  neighbouring  Madonna ;  but 
if  fUs  judgment  appears  harsh  and  uncharitable,  we  must  again 
repeat  that  they  are  the  authors  of  all  the  irreverence  which  may 
Mscor,  who  attempt  to  support  the  credit  of  their  Church  by  such 
preposterous  delusions  and  such  lying  devices.  If  they  merely 
Bxposed  themselves  to  the  contempt  of  all  enlightened  Christians 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  moment,  but  these 
Mnsions  spread  distrust  in  all  evidence  among  those  who  are 
imther  better  informed  among  their  countrymen,  and  give  an  edge 
k>  the  weapon  of  the  infidel,  which  it  could  derive  from  no  other 
source.  But  disreputable  as  these  deaUngs  were,  it  is  more  dis- 
sreditable  to  the  Church  of  Borne  that  it  should  have  given  public 
MQction  to  such  barefaced  impostures  and  delusions,  by  the  coun* 
tenance  which  the  Pope  himself  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  Pope  instituted  a  pious  fraternity  to  honour  the  miraculous 
mage  of  Ancona^  under  the  name  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Mary^. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1814,  Pius  VII.  in  person  crowned  the 
mraculous  image^  and  fixed  the  annual  feast  of  the  image  for 
he  second  Sunday  in  May,  and  attached  to  it  the  power  of 

*  We  remember  hearing  a  late  eminent  poet  and  philosopher  describe  a  conversa- 
tioii  which  he  held  with  an  Italian  of  education  and  rank,  who  attested  some 

niraculous  fact  of  a  most  extravagant  nature.     Mr. remonstrated  with  hirat  and 

Mked  him  how  he  could  possibly  pretend  to  have  seen  such  an  occurrence.  His 
r«|ily  waSf  if  you  had  been  present,  and  had  been  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  some 
thousands  of  persons,  every  one  of  whom  would  be  ready  to  tear  you  in  pieces  if 
fou  denied  it,  your  sight  would  have  been  very  much  quickened. 

>  The  account  of  this  image  will  be  found  in  the  *'  Pieces  Justificatives,"  of  the 
leoood  volume  of  De  Potter's  Life  of  Scipio  de  Ricci,  extracted  from  an  account  of 
it  published  by  the  Abb6  Vincent  Albertini,  in  1820.  See  Bishop  Philpotts'  supple- 
mental Letter  to  C.  Butler,  from  which  we  quote  this  instance.  The  **  Official  Me- 
noira  "  we  have  formerly  seen,  but  it  is  very  rare,  and  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
tame  work  for  all  that  relates  to  the  miracles  it  records. 
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gmning    a   plenaty    indulgence;    other   indulgences   had  been 
granted  by  Pius  VI. 

Pius  VI.  instituted  the  judicial  proceedings  recorded  m  the 
^'  Official  Jklcmoirs/'*  and  sanctioned  them  in  various  ways,  bot 
particularly  by  the  grant  of  an  annual  mass  vntk  an  office^  for  all 
the  clergy  of  Rome  on  the  9th  of  July. 

These  miracles  were  not  confined  to  opening  and  shutting  tlie 
eyes,  sometimes  a  shower  of  tears  was  shed  by  the  images,  some- 
times a  preternatural  perspiration  bedewed  them,  &c. ;  and  these 
monstrous  delusions  were  cherished  and  sanctioned  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  the  Pope  himself'. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  published  in  Italy,  are  often  M  of 
the  most  preposterous  miracles,  calculated  to  exalt  the  patron  stint 
above  his  compeers,  but  at  present  in  England  we  are  comparativdj 
free  from  such  impostures.  Still  in  Ireland,  the  ^*  Life  of  Si 
Patrick,""  by  Jocelm  of  Fames,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  oentmy, 
has  been  thought  sufficiently  edifying  to  be  translated  for  popular 
reading,  not  mrty  years  ago :  it  was  translated  by  Edmund  L 
Swift,  Esq.,  and  published  at  Dublin  in  1809.  Those  who  know 
the  original,  will  wonder  that  this  should  have  been  ventured 
upon,  so  extravagantly  ridiculous  are  the  miracles  it  records,  and 
so  utterly  mythical  is  the  whole  narrative.  The  original  is,  of 
course,  curious  for  those  who  desire  to  investigate  the  habits  of 
thinking  of  the  century  in  which  it  was  composed,  but  if 
intended  for  religious  edification,  it  seems  calculated  only  for 
persons  sunk  in  the  most  grovelling  superstition  and  ignorance. 
Scarcely  a  page  occurs  without  a  miracle,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  miracles  of  Scripture  are  almost  insignificant;  mountains 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  earth  and  raised  again;  lakes  removed; 
cheeses  converted  into  stones;  numbers  are  raised  from  the 
dead ;  a  veil  is  sent  from  heaven ;  boys  torn  in  pieces  are  restored 
to  life ;  fourteen  thousand  men  refreshed  with  the  meat  of  five 
animals,  &c.  &c.  These  are  only  a  few  that  strike  one  in 
merely  turning  over  the  leaves  and  reading  the  titles  of  the 
chapters,  but  there  is  one  which  has  always  seemed  to  us  of  a 
most  peculiar  character.  A  thief^  who  had  stolen  and  devoured 
a  tame  goat  belonging  to  St.  Patrick,  denied  the  theft;,  on  which 
the  goat  from  the  stomach  of  the  man  bleated  loudly  forth  and 

*  In  justice  to  Pius  VII.,  we  must  add  that  he  disclaimed  some  miracles  attribatcd 
to  him.     He  told  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance  that  she  would  see  engraTings  repre* 
r  a  miraculous  occurrence,  in  which  he  was  lifted  up  during  the  mass  preter- 

lly.     He  denied  the  fact  altogether,  and  disapproved  of  the  publication.    Some 

fthe  tears  of  the  images  were  tears  of  blood,  but  the  trick  by  which  they  were  pro- 
~  was  discovered. 
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the  merit  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  all  the  posterity  of  the 
•hief  were  afflicted  with  the  beard  of  a  goat ! 

There  may  be  persons,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  who 
liink  that  these  legends  are  edifying  as  religious  reading,  and 
xmoider  it  profane  and  irreverent  to  discard  them  at  once ;  but 
fe  can  see  nothing  but  a  perversion  of  the  light  of  the  religious 
JOfDScience  within  us,  which  can  ever  induce  us  to  look  upon 
loA  legends  as  any  thing  but  monstrous,  fabulous,  and  utterly 
ibominable. 

But  it  will  be  said  the  authorship  belongs  to  the  twelfth 
leDtury,  and  this  is  true ;  but  the  translation  belongs  to  our  own 
lOltury;  and  although  the  translator  does  not  require  us  to 
Msent  to  the  miracles,  yet  he  considers  the  book  as  conducive  to 
nety  and  virtue.  He  will  not  allow  the  author  to  be  accused  of 
•Ifliehood  or  imposture,  that  the  narratives  were  probablv  founded 
m  truth ;  and  although  ^^  Pyrrhonism  may  deride  the  legendary 
lage  of  old  Jocelin,^^  he  warns  us,  before  we  ^'  gratulate  our  own 
nperior  wisdom,  to  consider  whether  implicit  belief  be  not  at 
east  as  safe  as  absolute  scepticism/^  The  bearing  of  this  sort  of 
iigument  upon  the  question,  will  easily  be  seen  when  compared 
nth  the  representations  we  have  given  above  of  the  still  more 
Dodem  notions  on  ecclesiastical  miracles. 

But  leaving  these  Italian  wonders  and  Irish  translations,  we 
ire  not  without  indications  even  nearer  home  and  nearer  to  the 
xresent  day,  of  that  which  the  Romish  Church  will  venture  to 
attempt.  The  last  book  *  in  the  list  of  publications  at  the  head 
if  this  article,  records  an  attempt  in  Leicestershire  about  ten 
rears  ago  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  by  an 
ippeal  U)  a  miraculous  cure  by  Mr.  Woolfrey,  who  calls  himself 
larish  priest  of  Grace-Dieu  *  and  Whitwick.  We  here  give  an 
iccount  of  the  miracle  in  the  words  of  the  Bev.  Francis  Mere- 
rether,  the  incumbent  of  Whitwick,  who  deserves  our  praise  for 
he  active  part  he  took  in  exposing  these  proceedings.  The  sub- 
ttantial  truth  of  this  account  cannot  be  impeached,  although  Mr. 
lYoolfrey  has  attempted  to  deny  three  minute  points  in  the  state- 
nent.  But  the  imputed  mis-statements  are  fully  defended  in  the 
lamphlet  entitled,  ^'  Special  Pleadings^**^  &c. 

•*  On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  December  last,  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
dullard,  living  at  "Whitwick,  went  to  the  Romish  chapel  at  Mr. 
kmbrose  Phillipps's  of  Grace-Dieu  ;  having  been  for  a  long  time  pre- 
rious  afflicted,  at  intervals,  with  fits,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  epi- 
epsy.  One  of  them  came  on  while  she  was  at  Grace-Dieu  on  the 
kbove  day,,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  service  was  ended.    A 

'  Special  Pleadings,  &c. 

^  Grace-Dieu  it  the  residence  of  Ambrose  Lisle  Phillippsi  Esq. 

Gg2 
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number  having  been  collected  round  her  near  the  door  of  the  entnace 
hall,  where  she  was  carried  for  air,  a  woman  desired  the  people  to  move 
away  :  for  that  she  was  better,  and  wanted  nothing  but  air.  Reston- 
tives  were  used,  and  her  feet  plunged  in  hot  water :  after  which  a  medal 
that  had  been  blessed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  applied  by  theprieit 
to  the  woman's  left  breast.  She  almost  immediately  recovered  from  tlie 
fit,  and  being  taken  into  the  kitchen,  and  asked  to  feel  in  her  breast  if 
she  had  any  thing  there,  she  found  the  medal :  and  a  string  was  then 
attached  to  it,  by  which  it  was  suspended  round  her  neckt  with  an 
injunction  that  she  should  wear  it.  The  woman  is  in  possession  of  the 
medal,  and  shows  it.  She  thinks  herself  cured  by  it,  and  believes  she 
shall  have  no  more  fits  as  long  as  she  wears  it,  and  trusts  in  God :  she 
considers  she  should  be  lost  without  it ;  and  would  give  it  to  no  one 
but  him  who  gave  it  her,  the  priest '." 

Mr.  Woolfrey,  who  states  that  these  medals  "  have  wrougiit 
innumerable  miracles  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  other  coon- 
tries  ^^  (p.  5),  makes  reference  to  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  and 
to  the  clay  which  our  Lord  moistened  with  his  spittle,  and  appKed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  in  an  extremely  coarse  and  oflroosive 
style ;  and  then  triumphantly  asks  whether  God,  who  could,  and 
did,  confer  on  a  bit  of  mud  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  giving 
sight  to  a  man  born  blind,  cannot  also  give  to  a  bit  of  brass, 
called  a  medal,  "  the  life  miraculous  power r*  &c. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  whom  such  language  and  such 
arguments  can  be  addressed,  but  one  is  happy  to  learn  that  the 
effect  has  been  by  no  means  favourable  or  encouraging  to  such 
attempts.  It  is  desirable,  though  it  can  hardly  be  necessary,  to 
point  out  the  very  slender  grounds  for  attributing  any  tmng 
miraculous  to  the  medal  in  question,  which  even  the  advocates  of 
the  miracle  bring  fonvard.  The  woman  had  been  under  the  fit 
for  some  time,  she  had  been  for  some  time  under  the  influence  of 
restoratives,  and  she  was,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  very  likely  to 
begin  to  recover  before  the  medal  was  appUed  *.     Add  to  this, 

^  Mr.  Woolfrey,  in  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Whitchurch,  sayi,  "  that  there 
are  in  Mr.  Merewether's  address,  at  least  three  facts  stated  that  are  perfectly  vntrue, 
viz.,  saying  that  the  medal  was  placed  on  the  "left"  or  right  "breast;**  and  saying 
that  the  '*  woman  considers  that  she  should  be  lost  without  this  medal  ;*'  and  likewise 
by  saying  that  a  certain  woman  on  the  spot  **  desired  the  people  to  move  away,  for 
that  she  was  better  and  wanted  nothing  but  air.'*  Mr.  Woolfrey  says  himself,  "  I 
placed  it  (the  medal)  on  the  poor  woman's  bosom,"  p.  6.  In  the  last  instance  Mr. 
Woolfrey  misquotes  Mr.  M.'s  words.  He  suys  a  woman,  not  a  certain  tooman.  His 
authority  for  the  assertion  was  the  woman  who  held  Anne  Fullard's  head  at  the  time; 
his  authority  for  the  second  assertion  was  Anne  Fullard  herself  who  used  these  very 
words  10  himself. 

*  Mr.  Woolfrey,  however,  says,  "  that  she  was  uninfluenced  by  the  restoratiTes,  and 
the  contortions  and  blackness  in  the  face  continued  till  they  applied  the  medal,  when 
they  instantly  left  her.  In  less  than  n  minute  she  could  speak  ;  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  she  was  up,  and  walked  to  the  kitchen  perfectly  cured.** — Mr.  Woolfrcy'i 
'ddress,  p.  5. 
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tbe  nature  of  the  sermon,  on  miraculous  agency,  which  she  had 
just  heard,  and  put  to  the  account  the  strong  effect  which  the 
mind  exerts  upon  the  body  in  many  cases  of  this  kind,  and  we 
ahaD  not  find  that  this  occurrence  has  any  thing  about  it  which 
can  excite  any  astonishment,  except  the  very  great  audacity  of 
the  parties  who  presume  to  set  it  forth  to  the  world  as  a  miracle. 
And  this,  we  say,  allowing  the  whole  account  to  be  true  without 
any  deductions ;  but  if  the  statements  in  the  pamphlet,  entitled 
Special  Pleadings,  may  be  relied  on,  which  we  may  presume  from 
the  respectability  of  the  author  ^  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  have  been  before  the  world  ten  years,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  by  inquiry  from  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  entirely 
uncontradicted ;  if,  we  say,  these  statements  are  facts,  they  are 
very  significant,  and  heavy  deductions  must  be  made  even  from 
the  value  of  the  cure.  It  is  stated  that  the  woman  was  sent  home, 
on  account  of  weakness,  in  Mr.  A.  L.  Phillipps^s  carriage,  and 
that  a  medical  man  was  sent  to  her  the  next  day,  the  explanation 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be,  that  this  weakness  continued,  and  it  is 
also  stated  that  these  fits  have  since  returned. 

With  these  observations  we  leave  the  case  of  Anne  Fullard,  and 
if  we  appear  to  fall  under  the  same  censure  with  which  Mr. 
Newman  has  visited  Bishop  Douglas  for  his  Criterion^  we  must 
submit  to  the  imputation.  But  we  must  remind  those  who 
uphold  such  miracles  once  more  of  the  mischief  they  do  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  by  palming  on  the  world  alleged  miracles  which 
will  not  bear  examination.  But  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  incre- 
dulity is  only  a  Protestant  feeling,  and  let  not  Douglas  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  the  indignation  which  falls  on  those  who  doubt 
of  the  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris.  He  might  have 
learned  his  lesson  of  incredulity  in  a  school  to  which  perhaps 
greater  attention  will  now  be  paid.  He  followed  in  this  only 
me  leading  of  the  Jesuists  in  !t  ranee,  and  the  Boman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Sens  •,  who  is  more  severe  than  the  Protestant  in 
his  reprobation  of  these  alleged  miracles. 

Our  observations  have  extended  to  so  great  length,  that  we 
have  no  space  for  many  other  curious  illustrations  of  the  subject, 
which  we  had  prepared ;  and  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  question  has  been  very 
unfairly  and  very  injudiciously  treated  by  Mr.  Newman,  but  we 

7  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  name  of  the  author.  We  thought  it  might 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Merewether,  but  on  further  inquiry  we  found  that  we  were 
mistaken. 

*  The  same  side  was  abo  maintained  by  other  Roman  Catholics.  We  have  con- 
sulted in  particular  two  4to  yolumes,  entitled  *'  Lettres  Theologiques,**  to  the  de- 
fenders of  these  miracles,  written,  we  believe,  by  La  Taste.  It  was  altogether  a 
fortjf  question  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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trust  that  we  have  been  betrayed  into  no  expressions  which  can 
be  misconstrued  into  any  personal  reflections  on  him.  Our  bus-, 
ness  is  entirely  with  his  arguments  and  their  tendency,  and  if 
his  name  had  been  of  less  weight,  we  should  not  have  thoagki 
them  worthy  of  so  much  attention.  He  writes  with  the  desire  of 
upholding  what  he  reverences,  and  so  do  we.  His  sincerity  in 
propounding  these  views  must  not  recommend  them  to  us,  if  we 
think  them  pernicious,  and  if  we  think  them  calculated  to  pve  a 
handle  to  the  infidel,  by  lowering  the  evidence  for  Scripture, 
and  confusinr  the  boundaries  of  truth.  We  trust  that  our 
sincerity  in  the  opposite  view,  which  we  maintain,  and  our  deep 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it,  may  at  all  events 
plead  our  excuse,  if  we  have  spoken  in  some  places  in  language 
of  considerable  strength.  We  feel  that  in  examining  these  alvo-' 
ments,  nothing  but  the  greatest  calmness,  in  the  end,  will  tdl; 
but  when  we  have  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  images  of 
Italy,  and  the  medals  of  Paris,  we  think  that  any  ambigoity,  any 
faltering,  would  be  treason  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Christ. 

We  shall  now  conclude  with  offering  a  few  observations  on 
another  passage  in  Mr.  Newman'^s  Essay. 

''It  shall  here  be  assumed  that  this  incredulity  is  a  fault;  and  itii 
the  result  of  a  state  of  mind  which  has  been  prevalent  among  us  for 
some  generations,  and  from  which  we  are  now  but  slowly  extricadng 
ourselves.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  Christianity  it 
little  more  than  a  creed  or  doctrine,  introduced  into  the  world  once 
for  all,  and  then  left  to  itself,  after  the  manner  of  human  institutioni, 
and  under  the  same  ordinary  governance  with  them,  stored  indeed  with 
hopes  and  fears  for  the  future,  and  containing  certain  general  promisei 
of  aid  for  this  life,  but  unattended  by  any  special  Divine  presence,  or 
any  immediately  supernatural  gift.  To  minds  habituated  to  such  a 
view  of  revealed  religion,  the  miracles  of  Ecclesiastical  history  mnst 
needs  be  a  shock,  and  almost  an  outrage,  disturbing  their  feelings, 
and  unsettling  their  most  elementary  notions  and  thoroughly-received 
opinions.  They  are  eager  to  find  defects  in  the  evidence,  or  appear- 
ances of  fraud  in  the  witnesses,  as  a  relief  to  their  perplexity,  and  as 
an  excuse  for  rejecting,  as  if  on  the  score  of  reason,  what  their  heart 
and  imagination  have  rejected  already.  Or  they  are  too  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  absurdity,  as  they  consider  it,  which  such  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  involve,  to  be  moved  by  them  at  all ;  and 
they  content  themselves  with  coldly  claiming  to  know  points  which 
cannot  now  be  known,  or  to  be  satisfied  about  difficulties  which  never 
will  be  cleared  up,  before  they  are  asked  to  take  interest  in  statements 
which  they  consider  so  unreasonable.  And  certainly  they  are  both 
philosophical  and  religious  in  thus  acting,  granting  that  the  Lord  of 
all  is  present  with  Christians  only  in  the  way  of  nature,  as  with  His 
creatures  all  over  the  earth.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  believe  that 
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Simtians  are  under  an  extraordinary  dispensation!  such  as  Judaism 
raSy  and  that  the  Church  is  a  supernatural  ordinance,  we  shall  in  mere 
onsistency  be  disposed  to  treat  even  the  report  of  miraculous  occur- 
ences with  seriousness,  from  our  faith  in  a  present  Power  adequate  to 
heir  production.  Nay,  if  we  go  so  far  as  once  to  realize  what  Christi- 
aity  is,  considered  merely  as  a  creed,  and  what  stupendous  over- 
lowering  facts  are  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Incarnation, 
re  shall  feel  that  no  miracle  can  be  great  after  it,  nothing  strange  or 
aarvellous,  nothing  beyond  expectation."* — ^pp.  Ixxxii.  Ixxxiii. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  indicate  the  remarkable  omission 
pfaieh  this  passage  exhibits.  There  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
forid  of  miracles  and  the  world  of  nature,  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
hat  middle  world,  the  world  of  grace,  to  which  believers  in  a 
Siristian  land  like  ours  are  accustomed  to  look.  The  world  of 
irace  has,  indeed,  its  miracles !  The  heart  subdued  and  changed, 
od  the  spirit  purified,  and  the  whole  nature  regenerated  !  And 
oes  Mr.  rf ewman  think  that  Christians  can  believe  in  these  and  all 
he  wonderful  works  of  Ood  in  His  spiritual  kingdom,  and  yet  think 
hat  they  are  wrought  without  a  special  presence  of  that  heavenly 
tedeemer  in  the  heart  of  man,  without  His  indwelling  power 
nd  His  undoubted  and  special  operation !  We  do  but  suggest 
hfe  thought,  and  a  thousand  illustrations  of  it  will  rise  up  spon- 
aneously  in  the  heart  of  every  thoughtful  Christian !  We  can 
nd  them  in  every  daily  walk,  and  we  acknowled^  them  as  mira- 
les  of  unseen  agency.  We  never  see  those  whom  poverty  and 
ge  have  bowed  down  to  the  earth,  looking  forward  with  peaceful 
ope,  and  careful  only  for  the  everlasting  interests  of  their  soul, 
na  not  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  special 
and  of  Him  who  alone  can  raise  us  up  from  the  death  of  sin  to 
lie  life  of  righteousness,  and  we  need  no  other  token  of  His  pre- 
mce  with  His  Church  than  these — ^the  miracles  of  grace  \  And 
^  us  not  then  fear  the  imputation  of  incredulity,  or  care  that  we 
re  accused  of  not  acknowledging  the  presence  of  our  Lord  among 
8,  when  we  find  daily  such  wonders  as  these  in  the  cottage  or  in 
he  sick  chamber,  because  we  refuse  to  listen  to  lying  miracles, 
nd  dare  to  examine  delusions  and  impostures. 

There  is  only  one  consideration  besides,  which  we  would  sug- 
est  to  the  thoughtful  inquirer.  It  is  this — it  seems  to  us  that 
hroughout  the  Bible  there  is  a  grctdual  toithdrawal  of  the  visible 
resence  of  God,  and  the  open  marks  of  His  government.  And  it 
Qggests  itself  to  our  mind  to  inquire  whether  this  be  not  pre- 
aratory,  and  perhaps  a  necessary  preparation,  for  a  spiritual  dis- 

*  We  ixiiuit  remark  also,  that  the  line  between  the  answer  to  prayer  in  regard  to 
ealing  diseases,  and  miraculous  cures,  is  one  which  we  must  not  attempt  too  strictly 
>  define. 
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pcnsation,  where  the  trial  of  our  faith  is  one  of  the  main  branches 
of  our  probation. 

God  walked  and  spoke  with  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  (rod 
openly  governed  the  Israelites  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
showing  great  and  national  miracles,  but  soon  there  was  ^^  no  open 
vision,^^  and  miracles  and  prophecy  appear  almost  to  have  ceased 
for  some  centuries  before  our  Lord''s  appearance  on  the  earth. 
We  disapprove  o{  predicting  the  course  of  God's  providential  deal- 
ings by  analogy,  but  we  think  that  if  visible  interpositions  were 
then  altogether  suspended  after  the  ApostoUc  age,  or  at  the  latest 
at  the  civil  establishment  of  Christianity,  a  thoughtful  observer 
might  see  in  this  only  the  conclusion  of  a  scheme  already  partially 
developed  ;  and  the  continuation  of  a  system  already  commenced 
of  gradual  withdrawal.  We  do  not  presume  to  set  this  forth 
dogmaticallv,  but  we  suggest  it  as  an  analogical  argument.  But 
the  two  mam  points  on  which  we  would  insist  are  these,  that  if 
miracles  of  later  ages  have  any  mission  or  any  message  to  us 
from  God^  it  is  those  only  which  are  endued  with  trustworthy 
evidence,  and  that  the  miracles  of  God's  invisible  agency  in  His 
kingdom  of  grace  are  tokens  of  His  presence  in  His  Church,  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  which  still  leave  room  for  that  trial  of 
our  faith  which  is  most  strictly  consonant  to  a  spiritual  dis- 
pensation* 
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Aet.  VI. — 1.  A  Defence  of  the  Queen's  Supremo^  against  Bomish 
Aggressions;  in  Two  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  France,  By 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.^  Canon  of  St.  Feter\ 
Westminster.     London :  F.  &  J.  Rivington. 

2.  A  Report  of  Speeches  delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Members  and 
Friends  of  the  National  Cltib  held  at  Willis''s  Booms^  on  Satur- 
day^ May  2, 1846.  London :  Printed  by  Alexander  Mackin- 
tosh, Great  New-street.     J  846. 

Amidst  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  politics  and  religion,  which 
are  crowding  upon  us  each  day  more  and  more  thickly;  and 
amidst  the  striking  examples  continually  presented  to  us,  of  an 
enlargement  of  intellect,  which  disdains  and  explodes  all  theories 
and  principles  which  bear  the  stamp  of  anti(j|uity  :  in  such  days 
of  illumination,  and  of  progress,  we  are  positively  startled  at  a 
voice  which,  in  the  full  effulgence  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
arises,  as  it  were,  from  some  abode  of  things  forgotten  and  dead, 
and  speaks  of  the  "  Queen''s  supremacy,'^  and  of ''  Bomish  aggres- 
sion,^^ as  men  spoke  and  thought  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries !  There  is  something  quite  ghostly  in  the  sound  of 
such  things ;  so  wholly  antiquated  are  the  principles  on  which 
this  Church  and  nation  used  for  ages  to  act — nay,  indeed,  on 
which  they  continued  to  act  till  within  the  recollection  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  men.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Sovereigns 
of  England  looked  on  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affiiirs 
as  the  brightest  jewel  in  their  diadem ;  and  when  English  states- 
men guarded  that  precious  possession  with  even  an  excessive  care, 
looking  in  wrath  on  all  who,  whether  within  this  realm  or  with- 
out, sought  to  despoil  the  English  Crown  of  its  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  There  was  a  time  when  imprisonment,  confiscation, 
and  even  death,  were  the  penalties  of  such  attempts.  There  was 
a  time  when  kings  and  ministers,  nobles  and  knights,  bishops  and 
divines,  were  alike  occupied  in  defending  by  pen,  and  swonl,  and 
judicial  process,  and  spiritual  censures — ^by  fining  and  confining, 
deprivation,  excommunication,  degradation,  beheading,  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering,  and  more  other  penalties  and  arguments 
than  we  can  remember,  the  royal  supremacy  over  all  estates  and 
degrees  of  men,  ^^  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil, 
within  this  realm.^^  Now,  we  are  by  no  means  saying  that  we 
consider  all  the  modes  and  methods  which  our  governors  in 
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Church  and  State  ia  those  times  took  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of 
the  royal  supremacy,  as  the  best  and  most  judicious  that  could 
possibly  have  been  adopted.  We  disclaim  any  such  theory  of 
Optimism.  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward,  Elizabeth,  and  James, 
and  Charles,  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  Jewell  and  Burleigh, 
Hooker  and  Baeon,  Laud  and  Clarendon,  may,  or  may  not  have 
been  ignorant  bigots  and  persecutors.  We  do  not  here  pretend 
to  discuss  this  knotty  question,  or  to  justify  the  course  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  interference  on  behalf  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  which  they  concurred  in  or  defended.  But,  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong,  one  thing  is  evident,  that  they  acted 
under  most  serious  convictions  of  the  importance  and  reality  of 
the  question  under  debate.  Men  do  not  inflict  or  suffer  d^h 
for  a  mere  abstract  theory  of  no  practical  importance. 

Times  have  certainly  changed.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  publication  of  defences  of  the  royal  supremacy  against 
Bomish  aggressions,  converted  many  a  poor  curate  into  a  rich 
prebendary  or  a  dean,  and  many  a  prebendary  into  a  lordly  pre- 
late ;  but  we  apprehend  that  at  present,  if  there  v^ere  not  cer- 
tain legal  impediments  in  the  way,  the  defence  of  the  supre- 
macy  would  be  more  likely  to  transmute  bishops  and  prebendaries 
back  again  into  unbeneficed  divines.  We  allude,  of  course,  to 
such  defences  as  include  any  resistance  to  ^^  JRomish  aggrw^ 
sians^''^  which,  in  the  present  day,  are  courted  by  the  advocates 
of  liberal  principles,  and  which  the  statesmen  of  England 
have  been  for  many  years  past  eager  to  gratify  by  correq>ond- 
ing  concessions.  "  Aggressions'^  forsooth !  Why,  of  course^ 
Romanism  is  making  ^^  aggressions,^'  and  it  has  quite  as  much 
right  to  do  so  as  Chartism  or  the  Anti-Com-law  League. 
"Every  one  for  himself,"*'  is  the  principle  of  our  political 
economy ;  and  the  pope  cannot  be  blamed  for  acting  on  so  en- 
lightened a  doctrine.  The  principle  of  free  trade,  which  removes 
aU  prohibitions  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  productions,  and 
leaves  us  at  liberty  to  deal  in  whatever  markets  we  please,  sums 
at  breaking  down  all  the  jealousies  and  restraints  v^hieh  have 
kept  nations  aloof  from  each  other.  The  generous  rivalry  of 
nations  is  henceforward  to  consist,  not  in  the  maintenance  of 
national  dignity  and  morality,  but  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  the  most  advantageous  interchange  of  productions. 
Each  class  in  the  community  is  to  obtain  as  much  as  it  possibly 
can  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  only  consistent  to  withdraw  any  prohibitions 
which  may  exist  to  the  importation  of  the  papacy,  more  espe- 
cially if  it  comes  recommended  by  any  principles  of  political 
economy.     The  simple  question  at  present  seeniB  to  be,   would 
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the  intrbduction  of  the  papal  supremacy  operate  beneficially  on 
onr  manufactures  \  Prove  that  it  would  do  so,  and  the  point  is 
earned. 

*^  Temporamutantur  \^  the  principles  of  the  eighteenth  century 
seem  to  have  almost  died  out  with  the  century  in  which  they 
flourished.  And  yet  we  must  confess,  that  while  such  men  as 
Dr.  Wordsworth  continue  to  advocate  the  old  principles  of  the 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  not  likely  to  have  absolute  and  undisputed  sway. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  is  a  writer  who  is  quite  capable  of  reviving 
an  extinct  principle  and  cause,  and  of  lending  fresh  energy  and 
power  to  one  which  is  feeble  and  expiring.  His  extensive  and 
accurate  research ;  his  purity  and  integrity  of  principle ;  and  the 
strong  iiuth  which  he  possesses  in  the  truth  and  the  certainty 
of  the  doctrines  which  he  inculcates ;  combined  with  a  generous 
and  ardent  devotion  to  his  cause,  irrespective  of  all  selfish  con- 
siderations ;  invest  his  advocacy  with  more  than  ordinary  anima- 
tion and  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  gain  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  may  diifer  from  the  principles  which  he  advocates. 

On  a  former  occasion,  we  were  led  to  ofier  some  remarks  on 
Dr.  Wordsworth's  able  and  well-timed  pamphlets  on  the  May- 
nooth  Bill — publications,  the  value  of  which  at  the  particular 
crisis  which  elicited  them  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and 
which  most  decidedly  furnished  to  the  opponents  of  that  ill-advised 
measure  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  greater  part  of  their 
arguments  against  it.  The  introduction  of  the  Bill  for  the  re- 
moval of  penalties  for  religious  opinions,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
appears  to  have  led  to  tne  publication  of  the  ''  Letters  ''^  now 
before  us,  the  object  of  which  is  to  specify  the  objections  which 
may  be  offered  to  that  measure.  In  the  first  of  these  letters 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  after  distinguishing  between  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign,  proceeds  to  prove  that 
the  papal  claims  interfere  with  the  former — ^that  the  Canon  Law 
and  the  oaths  of  bishops  to  the  Roman  pontiff  assert  his  tem- 
poral power  over  sovereigns;  that  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Soman  Canon  Law  it  is  asserted,  that  the  kingly  power  is 
subject  to  the  pontifical,  that  the  pope  may  depose  sovereigns, 
and  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  that  all  oaths  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  null  and  void ;  and  that 
Bomish  ecclesiastics  may  resist  their  sovereigns  for  the  good  of 
their  Church.  He  next  turns  to  history,  and  touches  on  the 
deposition  of  sovereigns  by  the  popes  in  various  ages ;  not  for- 
getting the  cases  of  our  Henry  VIIL  and  Elizabeth.  A  more 
recent  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  temporal  power  is  pointed 
oat  in  the  Bull  of  Pius  VII.,  directing  the  bishops  and  cleigy  of 
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France  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French  Bepnblie, 
and  recognising  in  the  first  consul  the  rights  of  the  ancient 
dynasty.  The  deposition  of  one  hundred  Gkdlican  bishops  from 
their  sees  *'  to  which  they  had  been  appointed  by  the  King  of 
France,**"  and  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  are  pointed  out  as 
further  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  by  the  pope. 
The  Services  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Pius  V,  in  the  Roman  Bre- 
viary, the  Bull  in  Cosna  Domini^  the  oath  taken  by  Boman 
Catholic  bishops  at  their  consecration,  are  further  appealed  to  in 
proof  that  the  Boman  pontiffit  have  always  claimed  temporal 
dominion  over  the  subjects  of  other  princes,  and  that  those  claims 
have  never  been  retracted. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  particular  proofs  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  has 
advanced  in  support  of  his  position.  Perhaps  we  may  not  feel 
quite  certain  that  all  the  facts  which  he  states  will  bear  the 
weight  of  inference  which  is  placed  on  them.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  position  which  is  contended  for,  is  fully  and 
decisively  established ;  and  after  so  clear  and  able  an  exposition 
of  the  fact,  the  civil  power  certainly  cannot  act  in  ignorance  of 
the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome :  if  it  be  disposed  to  compromise 
its  temporal  rights  in  favour  of  that  see,  "  the  blame,""  as  Dr. 
Wordsworth  pithily  remarks,  *'lies  with  itself,  and  it  must  take 
the  consequences — si  vult  decipi,  decipiatur!*^ 

Whether  the  State  "  vult  decipi "  in  such  a  matter  as  this, 
seems  to  us  somewhat  problematical.  That  it  is  very  unwilling 
to  liave  any  opposition  made  to  the  amplest  concession  of  the 
claims  of  the  Romanists  is  undoubted.  !But  the  State  does  not 
suppose,  we  apprehend,  that  such  acts  of  concession  will  com- 
promise its  own  powers,  or  confer  any  temporal  authority  on  the 
see  of  Rome.  We  conceive  that  statesmen  are  in  general  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  the  admitted  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome  to 
depose  princes,  and  exempt  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  obedience. 
They  imagine,  and  certainly  not  without  reason,  that  the  popes 
know  too  well  the  extent  of  their  power  to  venture  on  such  acts 
in  the  nineteenth  century — that  such  acta  would  probably  only 
demonstrate  the  fallen  condition  of  the  Roman  power,  and  would 
recoil  in  disgrace  and  danger  on  the  heads  of  those  who  made 
the  attempt.  They  probably  are  inclined  to  look  on  these  tem- 
poral claims,  which  are  not  able  to  put  themselves  in  execution, 
m  much  the  same  light  as  Henry  IV.  or  Louis  XIV.  regarded 
the  assumption  of  the  royal  arms  and  the  title  of  king  of  France 
by  the  contemporary  English  sovereigns.  And  looking  merely 
at  the  world  as  it  is — looking  at  the  fact  that  the  papal  power  is 
wholly  dependent  on  Austria  and  France  for  its  political  exist- 
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Mkoe— that  the  temporal  power  has  in  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
states  not  merely  preserved  its  own  supremacy  in  temporals,  not- 
withstanding the  claims  of  the  Roman  see,  but  has  usurped 
eztensiye  power  in  spirituals,  either  with  or  without  the  con- 
currence or  the  popes ;  looking  at  such  facts  as  these,  it  does 
seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
ponti&  to  temporal  power  over  other  sovereigns,  need  not  in- 
spire statesmen  with  any  serious  apprehensions  in  making  such 
concessions  to  Romanists  in  these  countries  as  they  may  on  other 
grounds  deem  advisable*  Aiding  from  probabilities,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  throne  oi  Queen  Victoria,  or  her  successors, 
will  ever  be  directly  endangered  by  papal  bulls  of  deposition  or 
excommunication.  The  danger  before  us  is  of  a  very  different 
sort.     Whether  the  throne  will  survive  it,  is  indeed  a  serious 

Question ;  but  if  it  does  not,  we  feel  assured  that  something 
ifferent  from  papal  bulls  and  decrees  will  have  caused  it. 
But  while  the  present  state  of  the  world,  as  regarded  by  states- 
men, may  relieve  them  from  the  apprehensions  which  were  most 
justly  felt  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  reference 
to  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  temporal  power,  it  is  very  possible 
that  their  contempt  for  these  claims  may  be  carried  too  far.  They 
may  find,  that  although  the  see  of  Rome  is  not  likely  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  depose  sovereigns,  it  may  have  the  power  of 
recognizing  Tiew  sovereigns  or  states  in  a  way  which  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  England,  and  might  serve  to 
exercise  a  fatal  influence  on  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  They 
may  find,  if  aU  prohibitions  on  the  introduction  of  papal  bulls 
and  mandates  are  removed, — if  those  decrees  are  permitted 
openly  and  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  law  to  circulate,  which 
have  hitherto  been  brought  in  by  stealth  and  connivance, — that 
regulations  may  be  introduced  wmch  will  operate  in  various  ways 
in  temporal  matters.  The  temporalities  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Gommunion,  at  least,  may  be  at  any  time  the  subject  of  papal 
regulation  and  interference,  and  those  temporalities  are  every  day 
becoming  of  more  importance.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  specify^ 
the  particulars  in  which  the  power  of  the  Roman  see,  if  once 
recognized,  and  given  a  locus  standi  by  the  English  government, 
may  be  found  embarrassing  and  inconvenient.  The  papal  power 
is  always  an  encroaching  one,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.  In  the  liberty  of  our  civil  constitution,  which 
affords  unbounded  scope  to  parties  to  urge  their  claims,  there  is  a 
facility  for  the  increase  of  the  papal  power,  of  which  it  will  be  certain 
to  avail  itself.  Assiduity,  perseverance,  obstinacy,  will  prevail  in  the 
long  run  over  weak  governments.  The  same  process  which  we  have 
seen  successfully  employed  by  various  political  parties  in  this 
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country  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects,  will  inftlKl^  be 
employed  by  the  Roman  see  and  its  numerous  advocates  and  ad- 
herents, if  the  opportunity  is  aiforded.  Doubtless  ilie  see  of  Rome 
does  notdii*ectly  depose  sovereigns  and  absolve  from  oaths  of  alle* 
giance  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  it  does  interfere  in  mixed 
causes  which  the  State  is  very  greatly  interested  in,  and  it  inte^ 
feres  so  as  to  embarrass  and  prevail  against  the  State.  Take  the 
case  of  mixed  marriages  in  Germany.  How  much  uneasiness, 
and  inconvenience,  and  even  danger  arose  to  Uie  Prussian  govern^ 
ment  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne ;  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  state  was  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  papal  power.  Again,  the  French  government  has  been 
recently  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  pope  in  order  to  suppress 
the  order  of  Jesuits.  Every  step  of  this  kind  strengthens  the 
influence  of  the  papacy,  and  encourages  it  to  further  interference. 
In  any  contests  with  a  government  constituted  as  that  of  England 
must  always  be,  the  papacy  would  be  almost  certain  of  mating 
sympathy  and  support  iVom  various  classes  of  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  far  too  wary  ever  to  attempt  contests  with  tem- 
poral governments  on  questions  which  do  not  in  some  degree  affect 
religion  or  ^^  religious  liberty,^^  and  in  all  such  questions  it  would 
be  sure  to  meet  with  so  much  sympathy  in  the  English  mind, 
that  no  government  could  effectually,  in  the  long  run,  prevent  it 
from  attaining  its  object.  There  could  not  well  be  a  more  short- 
sighted policy  than  that  which  would  recognize  the  papal  power 
as  an  element  in  our  social  condition,  and  which  would  with  con- 
ciliatory views  give  it  a  legal  existence  amongst  us.  Weak  and 
contemptible  as  the  papacy  may  seem  to  English  statesmen,  and 
weak  as  it  is  in  some  respects,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  it  might 
not  very  seriously  embarrass  at  times  the  government  of  this 
country,  or  that  it  could  by  possibility  be  restricted  by  the  State 
to  subjects  and  questions  which  are  simply  spiritual  and  religious. 
The  moment  that  England  attempts  to  govern  Romanists  through 
the  see  of  Rome,  it  will  find  its  difficulties  thicken  upon  it ;  for  the 
papacy  is  not  a  power  which  confers  favours  without  expecting  an 
equivalent. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  on  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy,  because  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  most  mistaken  way 
of  treating  this  subject  prevalent  amongst  public  men  in  the 
present  day.  They  generally  imagine,  because  the  claims  of  a 
Hildebrand,  or  an  Innocent  III.,  or  a  Pius  V.  cannot  be  en- 
forced, or  even  put  forth  at  present — ^because  these  claims  are  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  merely  ridiculous — that  the  papacy  has  no 
means  of  acquiring  temporal  power  in  other  states — that  it  cannot 
possiUy  be  oangerous  in  any  way  to  temporal  governments^   This 
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may  be  generous,  and  liberal  and  high-minded.  It  may  areue 
something  of  a  confiding  and  romantic  spirit.  Or  on  the  ower 
hand,  it  may  look  like  confidence  in  our  own  ingenuity  and  craft, 
in  our  own  policy  and  arts  of  persuasion.  We  think,  perhapa, 
that  the  pope  is  an  old  gentleman,  who  may  be  coaxed  ana  cajoled 
by  neat  little  attentions  and  civil  speeches  into  conceding  us  the 
power  of  ruling  our  own  people.  But  with  every  conceivable 
respect  and  deference  for  the  magnates  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
who  are  so  wondrous  wise  on  the  subject  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
and  who  look  in  such  unutterable  scorn  on  those  who  entertain 
any  apprehensions  of  its  interference  in  temporal  af&urs,  we  would 
venture  to  hint,  that  the  papacy  is  not  altogether  blind  to  its  own 
interests,  or  devoid  of  a  wish  to  promote  them. 

We  have  digressed  somewhat  widely  from  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
publication,  and  must  now  return  to  it.  The  second  of  his  letters 
enters  on  the  subject  of  the  ^^  Spiritual  Supremacy  ^  of  the  EngUsh 
Crown,  which  is  thus  described  and  limited  by  the  author : — 

"We  believe  then,  that  Sovereign  governing  powers  are  vicegerents 
and  ministers  of  Almighty  God.  For  so  we  are  taught  by  Him  in  holy 
writ.  We  know  from  the  same  sacred  source,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  civil  authorities,  to  pay  them  tribute,  to  pray  for  them, '  that  we 
may  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty ;  for  this 
Is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.'  If,  indeed,  they  should  so 
far  forget  their  duty  as  to  command  us  to  do  any  thing  plainly  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God ;  if  they  should  order  us  to  commit  idolatry,  or  not 
to  pray  to  God,  or  not  to  observe  His  ordinances,  rather  than  be  guilty  of 
these  sins,  we  should  prefer  the  furnace  with  the  three  children  of 
Babylon.  .  .  •  We  obey  Caesar  for  God's  sake,  but  we  cannot  disobey 
God  for  Csesar's ;  but  in  all  his  lawful,  and  not  unlawful  commands, 
we  obey  Caesar  as  God." 

•  .  •  "  Sovereigns  are  God's  '  ministers  to  us  for  good,'  not  only  of 
our  bodies,  but  our  souls ;  and  it  would  be  very  degrading  to  them, 
and  very  irreverent  to  Him,  whose  ministers  they  are,  to  suppose  that 
their  care  is  to  be  limited  to  the  temporal  wants  of  their  subjects.  No ; 
here  is  the  true  dignity,  the  glorious  prerogative  of  the  kingly  office  ; 
it  extends  to  the  soul.  .  •  .  Since  the  Almighty  Himself  gives  to  kings 
and  queens  the  title  of  '  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers '  of  His 
Church,  and  since  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  fathers  and  mothers  in  their 
&milies  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  offspring,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  eternal  interests  of  their  subjects  are  not  to  be  the 
Jtrst  care  of  sovereigns.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  they  have 
a  divine  right  to  those  powers,  without  which  this  duty  cannot  be  per- 
formed. They  have,  that  is  to  say,  royal  authority  in  spiritual  matters, 
as  well  as  in  temporal.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine  in  what  this  autho- 
rity consists." — pp.  28 — 30. 

.  It  ^'  does  not  extend  to  the  performance  of  any  sacred  func- 
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tion, — such  as  the  ministration  of  the  word  or  sacraments,^  or 
ordination ;  it  consists  in  seeing  ^^  that  all  they  who  have  sacred 
functions  assigned  to  them  perform  them  duly.*^  The  sovereigii 
has  not  '^  any  priestly  power,^^  but  he  may  ^^  conunand  all  those 
who  have  that  power  to  use  it  rightly.'*'' — p.  31.  The  English 
Crown  has  ^^  the  right  of  placing  persons,  whose  spiritual  (qualifi- 
cations have  been  ascertained  and  approved  by  the  spiritual 
authorities,  in  the  sees  which  the  Crown  itself  has  founded,  and 
in  allowing  them  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  its  subjects 
within  the  limits  duly  assigned  to  them.'*^  It  has  also  the  rielii 
to  sununon  councils  and  ratify  their  decrees. — p.  33. 35«  But  Ulis 
supremacy  is  only  acknowledged  to  exist 

"  According  to  the  ancient  principles  and  practices  of  the  Chrisdan 
Church,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  her  laws :  but  observe,  agakut 
these  received  laws  and  customs  of  the  Churchy  no  power  is  claimed  by 
our  princes,  nor  is  any  ascribed  to  tbem  by  us.  '  Nihil  potest  rex,  nisi 
quod  jure  potest.'  Our  most  gracious  Queen  has  supreme  power 
according  to  the  laws,  and /or  the  laws,  but  against  them  lumr."— 
p.  35. 

This  is  a  manly  and  firm  exposition  of  the  principle  of  ecclesi- 
astical liberty,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Church.  The  supremacy  without  such  a  limitation  would  be 
liable  to  all  the  objections  which  are  so  frequently  and  so  unreason- 
ably urged  against  it  by  sectarians.  But  admit  this  principle,  so 
clearly  and  forcibly  laid  down  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  the  regal 
supremacy  is  at  once  divested  of  all  power  of  entrenching  on  flie 
great  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church.  The  sovereign 
power  is  bound  to  rule  according  to  ^^  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Church  f  ^  its  acts  are  not  binding  where  they  are  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  God,  or  the  laws  of  the  Church :  its  power  becomes  null 
in  any  such  case.  And  who  is  to  judge  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement between  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  injunctions  of 
the  Sovereign?  Certainly  the  Church  herself:  for  to  place  this 
power  in  the  hand  of  the  sovereign,  would  be  to  invest  him  with 
absolute  power^  which  the  Church  does  not  admit  to  be  his  attri- 
bute. We  take  it  tliat  this  affords  the  true  solution  of  the  difiB- 
culties  growing  out  of  the  suppression  of  half  the  episcopal  sees  in 
Ireland  in  J  833.  It  is  obvious,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  in  justification  of  that  measure,  that  it  was  a  tran^ression  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Church.  Here  was  a  case  in  which 
nearly  half  of  the  episcopal  body  of  a  national  Church  was  swept 
away  without  any  consent  from  the  Church  itself — nay,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  solemn  protest  of  the  great  majority  of  its  prelates, 
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iduding  three  metropolitans  out  of  four.  It  was  a  measure 
rhidi  was  obviously  calculated  to  be  most  injurious  to  a  Church 
rhich  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  opponents,  and 
rhich  demanded  for  its  preservation  the  most  unremitting  assiduity 
f  its  actual  hierarchy — which  even  required  an  increase  in  their 
umbers,  and  more  earnest  exertions  in  every  direction.  It  was 
alculat^  to  afford  a  new  argument  against  the  Church  herself, 
8  if  she  was  the  mere  creature  and  slave  of  the  Parliament,  and 
b  was  an  infringement  on  the  canons  of  the  Church  to  suppress 
aahoprics  without  consent  of  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
fhe  mference  from  these  facts  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  : 
he  acts  of  the  temporal  power  suppressing  the  sees  in  Ireland 
fere  null ;  they  were  of  no  binding  force,  because  they  were  con- 
radictory  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  Sove- 
eign  has  ^^  supreme  power  according  to  the  laws,  and  for  the 
aws,  but  against  them  none." 

Here,  then,  was  a  case  in  which  the  Church  was  not  bound  by 
he  acts  of  the  temporal  power — a  case  in  which  the  Church 
night,  without  any  violation  of  her  own  principles  of  obedience  to 
Jhe  State,  have  refused  steadily  to  acquiesce  in  such  laws,  and 
vaited  until  the  temporal  power  had  retraced  its  steps.  It  was  a 
sase  in  which  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  might  have  re- 
fused to  perform  any  consecrations  or  any  ecclesiastical  acts  what- 
3Yer,  that  could  recognize  such  a  departure  from  the  duties  of  the 
^mporal  power.  But  the  Church  judged  otherwise :  and  as  it 
icauiesced  in  the  measure,  it  has  gradually  passed  into  a  custom ; 
IDO  the  Church  in  acting  on  and  recognizing  this  custom,  gives  to  it 
ill  the  necessary  sanctions.  There  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
this  case  and  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester  (we 
\cpe  we  need  not  add  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph),  in  1 835.  This  latter 
oneasure  was  recommended  to  the  temporal  powers  by  the  ecclesi- 
istical  commission,  which  included  five  bishops,  amongst  whom 
5vere  the  two  metropolitans.  Such  a  body,  more  especially  when 
DO  opposition  was  made  by  the  other  prelates  and  clergy,  was  a 
species  of  representation  of  the  Church ;  and  the  measure  itself  did 
not  diminish  on  the  whole  the  amount  of  episcopal  superintend- 
ence in  the  Church  :  it  merely  translated  sees  to  more  populous 
districts :  it  could  not  be  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Church  at  large.  In  all  these  respects  it  differed  widely  from  the 
suppression  of  the  sees  in  Ireland.  But  suppose  the  temporal 
power  to  extinguish  the  church-rates  in  England,  and  then  to 
suppress  twelve  bishoprics  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  repairs 
of  churches ;  is  it  not  evident  that  the  Church  would  be  entitled, 
consistently  with  the  fullest  admisBum  of  the  regal  supremacy^  to 
protest  against  any  such  act,  and  to  refuse  to  recognize  it  in  any 
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way  ?  If  any  one  is  prepared  to  go  to  such  a  length  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  Church  would  be  bound  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, he  must  be  prepared  to  carry  bis  principle  still  furtlier, 
and  to  aflirm,  that  if  any  number  of  sees  were  suppressed  by  the 
temporal  power  the  Church  ought  to  submit — so  that  if  the  tem- 
poral power  should  reduce  the  episcopate  of  England  to  a 
single  mdividual,  or  consolidate  the  whole  country  iqto  one  dioeew 
and  subject  it  to  a  foreign  bishop,  the  Church  wou}d  still  be  bouid 
to  acquiesce.  If  SLuy  one  upholds  these  nrinciples,  h^  ought  bj 
analogy  to  hold,  that  if  the  parishes  of  Eng^d  werp  reducf^  to  a 
tenth  or  a  hundredth  of  their  present  number  by  the  State,  vA 
the  tithes  of  the  remainder  were  implied  to  purposes  of  gjenwal 
education,  to  the  support  of  dissenting  ministers,  pr  tp  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poor-rates,  the  Church  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangement. 

We  arc  merely  illustrating  the  general  principlfs  which  Dr. 
Wordsworth  has  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  laid  down — that  the 
Crown  lias  a  supremacy  in  spirituals — a  supremacy  which  is  by 
Divine  right — a  supremacy  which  fully  authorizes  the  sovereign  to 
take  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  make  laws  on  eccW- 
astical  subjects,  to  oblige  the  ministers  of  religion  to  execute  their 
duties,  and  to  reform  abuses.  But  a  supremacy,  also,  which  is 
limited  by  the  laws  of  God^  and  the  laws  ana  customs  of  the  Church ; 
which  is  bound  to  maintain  these  laws,  and  nai  to  eiolate  thefo. 
The  same  principle  is  applied  in  the  case  of  the  temporal  su- 
premacy to  temporal  matters ;  and  the  final  judgment  is  in  either 
case  reserved  te  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  natkio, 
respectively. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  under  our  present  circum- 
stances, to  endeavour  to  acquire  distinct  views  on  this  subject. 
We  shall,  probably,  be  ver}'  soon  called  to  act  upon  them  in  some 
way.  The  Church  is  in  most  imminent  peril.  It  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  one  of  the  first  measures  of  any  liberal  administration 
which  may  assume  the  reins  of  power  will  be — not  absolutely  the 
''  destruction''''  of  the  Irisli  Church ;  for  Lord  John  Russell  has 
disclaimed  any  such  intention ;  but  such  a  measure  of  ^^  reform^ 
as  will  consist  in  what  Mr.  O'Connell  has  described  as  '^  bowling 
down  bishops  like  nine-pins,^'  and  sweeping  away  parishes  b; 
hundreds.  Here,  then,  is  one  question  on  which  the  Church 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  take  a  course  of  firm,  united,  unswerving 
opposition,  from  first  to  last.  She  ou^ht  to  be  prepared  to 
remind  the  Crown  of  its  duties  to  religion.  She  ought  to  go 
before  the  Sovereign  by  her  united  representatives,  and  announce 
the  principles — the  high,  unchangeable,  and  Christian  principles 
on  which  she  is  prepared  to  act.      Her  Heads    should   not 
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abrink  from  the  duty  of  firroly  and  publicly  reminding  the  State 
of  the  duties  which  it  owes  to  God  and  to  Grod's  Church.  They 
should  place  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  They  should  solemnly  appeal  from  the  unrighteous  acts 
of  the  State  against  the  cause  of  religion,  to  that  God  whose 
ministers  they  are ;  and  they  should  be  prepared  to  ofier  a  reso- 
lute and  persevering  opposition  to  the  execution  of  what  they 
object  to  on  principle.  Let  them  not  commit  themselves  to 
any  eedesiastical  acts  which  in  any  way  recognize  what  they 
oondeom.  Let  them  do  this  at  all  personal  hiuards ;  and  they 
wiU  find  that  no  English  government  will  be  able  to  overcome 
such  an  opposition.  The  State  will  then  respect  the  Churchy 
and  the  Church  will  rise  out  of  the  contest  with  more  union 
and  more  power  than  it  ever  possessed.  We  would  only 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  English  Church  and  its  hierarchy 
never  were  so  popular  as  when  the  seven  bishops,  at  personal 
hazard,  refused  to  obey  the  mandate  of  James  II.  We 
would  remind  them  of  the  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the 
ministry  on  the  question  of  church-rates  in  England.  On  that 
occasion  the  heads  of  the  Church  denounced  the  ministerial 
measure,  and  their  appeal  was  heard  with  gratitude,  and  re- 
qwnded  to  vidtii  an  unanimity  and  a  fervour  which  read  the 
ministry  of  the  day  a  most  impressive  and  long-remembered 
lesson.  The  episcopal  body  is  m  general  inclin^,  both  from 
principle  and  inclination,  to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with  the 
existing  government ;  and  it  is  quite  right  that  this  should  be 
the  case ;  but  most  assuredly  a  more  senous  evil  could  not  befal 
the  Church  than  any  apparent  or  real  want  of  firmness,  or  subser- 
▼ienov  to  the  government  of  the  day,  in  questions  vitally  deed- 
ing ike  interests  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  merely  that  in  the  event 
of  such  want  of  firmness,  measures  of  an  injurious  character  to 
the  Church  are  certain  to  be  carried ;  but  the  Church  generally 
is  dispirited,  and  even  indignant  on  finding  itself  without  leaders ; 
and  feelings  may  hence  be  engendered,  which  might  be  far  more 
perilous  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  to  the  mfluence  of  the 
nierarchy,  than  any  injuries  from  without. 

The  Church  might  be  niined  by  rash  and  ill-considered 
measures  of  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  day.  We 
readily  admit  this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may,  as  ccrtainlv, 
be  ruined  by  timidity  and  vacillation.  What  is  to  be  hoped  for  m 
the  event  of  any  such  disastrous  circumstances  as  seem  to  be  im- 
pending over  us,  is  an  immoveable  firmness,  resolution,  and  per- 
severance combined  with  discretion.  That  firmness  on  matters 
of  principle  will  meet  with  respect,  and  ultimately  gain  its  objects, 
is  exemplified  by  the  struggle  between  the  Koman  Catholic 
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Church  and  the  State  in  Prussia.  The  Roman  Catholic  Ghnidi 
in  Prussia  holds  a  position  of  much  less  influence  and  power  than 
the  English  Church  does  in  England.  The  monarchy,  again,  is 
an  absolute  one,  and  therefore  more  powerful  than  the  State  in 
England.     And  yet  in  this  contest  the  Church  prevailed. 

Now,  again,  let  us  look  to  the  course  pursued  in  En^^d. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Church  was  strongest,  and  the  hierarchr 
most  respected,  when,  at  a  great  crisis,  the  heads  of  the  Chnrra 
courageously,  and  at  all  hazards,  defended  the  rights  of  that  greit 
interest  which  was  entrusted  to  their  care.  Now  Took  on  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  We  need  scarcely  disclaim  any  feeling  bot 
that  of  the  nighest  respect  for  the  motives  of  the  large  body  of 
prelates  who  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporatio& 
Acts  in  1828.  Doubtless  those  excellent  men  were  of  opinioQ 
that  they  could  not  safely  oppose  a  measure  introduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  They  did  not  pa»- 
ceive,  apparently,  that  this  measure  led,  by  necessary  consequ^ce, 
to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation — that  the  latter  could  not  be 
refused  on  any  reasonable  and  intelligible  grounds  when  the 
former  had  been  conceded.  In  1829,  then,  the  heads  of  the 
Church  were  called  upon  to  assent  to  a  measure  of  emancipation 
proposed  by  the  same  ministry — a  measure  far  more  vnoe  and 
comprehensive,  and  more  destitute  of  securities  than  any  of  tibe 
Roman  Catholic  advocates  had  ever  dared  to  propose.  There 
was  not  the  same  unanimity  in  the  votes  of  the  hierarchy  on  this 
occasion,  as  there  had  been  in  the  preceding  year — tliey  were 
divided :  but  a  strong  minority  of  bishops  voted  for  emancipatioD. 
There  was  another  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  Churcb, 
we  allude  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  for  Ireland.  On  this 
occasion,  too,  the  episcopal  bench  were  divided :  a  large  minority 
voted  for  the  measure.  Now  we  are  not  attempting  to  express 
any  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  prelates  who  thus  took  part 
with  the  government  of  the  day,  and  in  decided  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  people.  We  merely 
wish  to  observe,  that  these  concessions  only  led  to  increased 
demands,  and  that  the  Church  and  the  hierarchy  itself  were 
immediately  subjected  to  the  most  violent  attacks.  We  can 
recollect  that  these  acts  of  the  hierarchy  were  held  up  to  pubGc 
execration  in  terms  which  we  should  be  unwilling  to  employ. 
Men  felt  very  generally  that  the  first  and  highest  interests  of  the 
Church  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  interests  of  an  ad- 
ministration, or  to  the  convenience  of  political  parties.  And  they 
accordingly  felt  very  little  inclination  to  lend  their  support  to  the 
hierarchy,  when  Radicalism  raised  its  outcry  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  reform  of  the 
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Church.  We  are  merely  stating  historical  facts,  not  attempting 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued, 
or  the  feeling  indulged  in.  The  fact  was,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  oommumty  who  had  always  been  devoted  friends  of  the 
Church,  were  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  bishops  in 
TOtiDg  against,  what  were  generally  held  to  be,  the  Churches 
interests ;  and  they  contributed,  for  the  time,  to  swell  the  feeling 
of  hostility  against  the  hierarchy  existing  in  other  quarters.  And 
the  result  was,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords  was  very  near  bemg  carried.  Their  escape  was  a  very 
narrow  one.  The  church-rat^  were  only  saved  by  an  opposite  line 
of  conduct.  The  Tithes  in  Ireland  were  rescued  by  miracle,  and 
with  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  portion  of  their  value.  We  do  not 
attribute  any  blame  to  the  prelates  who  evinced  so  conciliatory 
and  compliant  a  disposition  m  conceding  to  the  wishes  of  govern- 
ment on  these  occasions ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  dangers  of  the  Church  at  that  time  arose  in  some  degree 
from  the  course  which  the  hierarchy  thought  it  advisable  to 
pursue. 

The  course  of  events  has  again,  most  singularly,  come  round 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  to  the  same  state  in  many  respects 
as  was  witnessed  in  1828  and  1829.  The  resemblance  is,  in  many 
reqiects,  truly  extraordinary ;  and  more  especially  so,  in  the  very 
same  set  of  ministers  being  a  second  time  in  the  direction  of 
public  af&irs.  In  1828,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  adopted 
a  course  of  policy  entirely  opposed  to  all  its  former  principles  and 
conduct,  and  the  Parliament,  including  the  episcopal  bench, 
sanctioned  its  ^^ liberal^  policy.  In  1845,  the  same  government 
set  itself  to  conciliate  Bomanism ;  introduced  the  Maynooth  and 
the  Irish  Colleges  Bills,  and  threw  itself  on  the  support  of  the 
*^  Liberal^  party.  In  this  course  it  was  supported  by  a  portion 
of  its  so-called  ^^  conservative  ^  adherents,  and  b^  about  one-half  of 
the  episcopal  bench.  In  1829,  the  same  administration  took  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  their  policy  of  1828,  and  were  followed 
by  a  considerable  bodv  of  the  hierarchy.  In  1846,  the  same 
administration  has  agam  advanced  in  the  same  career ;  and  their 
Com  Bill  has  received  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the  episcopal 
bench. 

Ahsit  omen !  We  most  devoutly  hope  that  the  parallel  may 
here  come  to  an  end.  We  hope  that  the  hierarchy  will  not 
be  placed  in  the  same  danger  which  surrounded  it  from 
1829  to  1834.  It  has  certainly  been  a  subject  of  serious 
anxiety  to  many  well-wishers  of  the  Church,  to  observe  that  the 
measures  of  last  year,  which  were  generally  most  obnoxious  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  which  were  supposed  to  be  calcu- 
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laicd  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  cause  of  Romanism,  did 
not  meet  with  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  hierarchy ;  while  of 
two  measures  seriously  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Church  id- 
troduced  this  session  of  parliament,  one,  namely,  the  Gorti  BiD, 
has  been  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the  q>iscopal  bench ;  And 
the  other,  namely,  the  "  Religious  Opinions  Kelief  Bill,^  has  be«i 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  House  of  Lords  without  any 
strenuous  opposition  except  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

In  the  Maynooth  Bill  and  the  Irish  Colleges  Bill  of  last  year, 
the  real  question  which  lay  conceded  under  these  measures  was, 
whether  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  any  longer  be  treated  as 
the  established  religion  of  the  State;  or  whether  the  patronage  of 
the  State  should  be  equally  extended  to  all  forms  of  religion,  and 
the  claims  of  the  Church  be  set  aside.  This  was  the  qu^on 
which  was  tried  afresh  last  year,  and  which  was  determined 
against  the  Church  by  the  ministers.  We  need  not  say  how 
great  a  breach  was  thus  made  in  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  was  a  grand  step  towards  the  proclamation  of  an 
equality  amongst  all  forms  of  religion,  and  therefore  the  downfal 
of  the  Established  Church.  It  affected  the  Church  of  Ireland 
immediately,  but  it  also  indirectly  affected  the  Church  of  Edg- 
land.  Nothing  could  be  more  lamentable  than  to  see  the  narrow 
views  which  so  many  worthy  men  took  of  these  measures ;  as  if 
nothing  had  been  involved  in  them  but  a  mere  expenditure  of 
30,000^.,  instead  of  10,000?.,  or  the  erection  of  additional  schools. 

Now  to  come  to  the  measures  of  the  present  year.  Of  the 
Corn-law  Bill  we  shall  not  speak  at  any  length,  because  our 
readers  must  be  weary  of  the  subject.  All  we  would  say  is 
this:  The  bill  is  a  tremendous  experiment;  no  one  can  tell 
what  its  results  will  be ;  it  may  not  diminish  materially  the  price 
of  com,  or  throw  large  tracts  of  land  out  of  cultivation,  or  in- 
crease the  poor-rates,  or  produce  any  other  of  the  evils  which  its 
opponents  anticipate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  may 
do  all  this.  No  one  can  tell  with  any  certainty  what  its  effects 
will  be.  It  may  ruin  large  numbers  of  the  labourers,  the  farmers, 
and  the  gentry  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  may  cause  extensive 
changes  of  property.  And,  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose, 
it  majj  largely  reduce  the  value  of  the  Church  property  ;  while  it 
may  operate  a  very  great  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  agrieul- 
iural  interest  towardi^  the  Church.  Hitherto  the  Church  has  been 
identified  with  the  agricultural  interest.  Such,  at  least,  has  been 
the  impression  of  agriculturists. 

But  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  case  hereafter  ?  What,  if 
agriculturists,  exasperated  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  interests  by  a 
ministry  whom  they  had  elevated  to  power,  and  experiencii^ 
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deriood  injury  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  should  look  to  relief 
from  the  various  burdens  on  agriculture  \  What,  if  they  should 
Bx  upon  the  tithe,  and  ask  for  its  abolition!  What,  if  they 
abould  digitate  for  the  transfer  of  this  charge  to  the  consolidated 
flind,  or  to  the  ordinary  estimates  for  each  year  ?  What,  if  they 
should  feel  that  the  Church  having  taken  a  {>art  against  them  in 
the  great  struggle  which  they  had  made,  her  interests  might  just 
as  well  be  placed  in  jeopardy  as  theirs !  What,  if  the  agricul- 
taral  interest  should  in  the  pressure  of  distress,  be  tempted  by 
ofiers  from  its  opponents  of  relief,  on  condition  of  concurring  in 
measures  for  the  alienation  of  Church  property  ?  We  most  fer- 
Tently  hope,  that  none  of  these  fearful  contingencies  may  occur ; 
bat  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  ignorant  that  the  Protectionists 
have  distinctly  stated  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  that  tithes  are 
a  burden  on  tand^  and  that  some  of  them  have  been  inclined  to 
recommend  the  transfer  of  this  burden  to  the  public  revenue. 
There  are  abundant  indications  of  the  danger  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  are  placed  in  this  direction. 

We  extract  with  pain  the  followiilg  passage  from  a  communi- 
cation in  a  recent  number  of  a  Conservative  and  Protectionist 
lotitiial.  While  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  lay  the  opinions  it  expresses 
tetbte  our  readers,  we  need  not  say  that  we  lament  the  tone  and 
tebd^ncy  of  the  writer : — 

*'  If  ever  there  was  a  measure  introduced  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
#hich  judged  by  the  principles  of  religion,  charity,  and  justice,  should 
have  met  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  it  is 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  Whether  we  look  to  its  origin,  which  is 
founded  in  treachery  and  fraud,  or  to  its  aim  and  object,  which  is  to 
lower  the  wages  of  the  artizan,  to  deprive  the  agricultural  peasant  of  his 
employment,  to  grind  the  poor  to  the  earth,  and  to  raise  on  their  prostrate 
bodies  the  dominion  of  the  scheming  speculative  millionaire,  we  see  mo- 
tives the  strongest  that  can  he  conceived,  as  operating  in  a  religious,  honour- 
able, and  benevolent  mind,  to  excite  ardent  hostility  to  this  iniquitous 
bill.  When  we  add  to  the  motives  I  have  enumerated,  that  the  bishops 
are  the  selected  guardians  of  the  whole  body  of  the  beneficed  clergy, 
and  that  upon  their  votes  it  mainly  depends  whether  the  incomes  of  the 
rectors  and  curates  of  our  Church  shall  be  reduced  at  least  one-fourth, 
and  distress  and  worldly  anxieties  introduced  into  the  families  of  those 
who,  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  should  be  preserved  from 
necessity,  and  enabled  to  give  their  time  and  attention  to  spiritual 
labours,  I  think  a  case  will  be  made  out  against  them,  the  strongest  which 
the  history  of  this  country  can  produce,  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty, 
and  a  glaring  abandonment  of  all  those  feelings  by  which  religious  and 
honourable  men  ought  to  be  guided  in  the  use  to  be  made  of  those  privi- 
leges which  have  been  intrusted  to  them  by  the  Constitution.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  include  in  this  censure  the  noble-minded  men  who  have  pre- 
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served  their  honour  and  their  principles  nntamished,  nninfliienoed  by 
the  hope  of  future  promotion,  or  by  the  miserable  hankering  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  which  has  led  seventeen  of  their  body  from  the 
itraight  path  of  duty,  religion,  and  charity ;  but  the  few  will  suffer  for 
the  delinquences  of  the  many,  and  their  spiritual  lordships  may  rely 
on  it,  that  thousands  who  would  have  cheerfully  shed  their  blood  to 
preserve  the  privileges  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  to  which  they  aie 
sincerely  attached,  will  be  led  by  this  glaring  instance  of  defection  from 
every  principle  by  which  such  men  should  have  been  guided,  to  view 
with  apathy,  if  not  with  pleasure,  the  degradation  of  the  episcopal 
order,  which  will  be  one  of  their  surest  consequences  of  the  advent  to 
power  of  that  party  which  their  late  vote  has  so  greatly  contributed  to 
place  at  the  helm  of  the  State." 

For  ourselves  we  do  not  presume  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
recent  vote  of  the  hierarchy  in  support  of  free-trade.  It  arose,  of 
course,  from  mature  consideration  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
Church,  rather  than  of  those  of  any  set  of  ministers,  or  of  any 
political  party. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  measure  of  this  year  afiecting  the 
interests  of  the  Establishment.  We  allude  to  the  ^  Religious 
Opinions  Belief  Bill/^  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  present 
ministry,  and  which  has  been  suffered  to  proceed  tnroi^ 
the  House  of  Lords,  without  any  direct  opposition,  except  from 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  while  it  has  been  warmly  supported  by 
other  prelates.  To  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  our  opinion,  the 
gratitude  of  every  friend  of  the  Church  is  due  for  the  firm  and 
resolute  stand  which  he  took  against  this  measure,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  he  was  left  to  fight  the 
battle  alone.  There  seems  to  be  at  present  little  prospect  of  this 
bill  becoming  an  Act  of  the  Legislature ;  but  it  appears  to  involve 
questions  of  such  grave  importance,  and  questions,  too,  which 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  in  the  discussion ;  that,  as 
such  a  bill  is  sure  to  make  its  re-appearance  in  the  very  next 
session  of  parliament,  it  ought  to  be  most  seriously  considered 
by  every  friend  of  the  Church  in  the  mean  time. 

Public  attention  has  not  been  much  directed  to  this  measure. 
Engrossed  as  every  one  has  been  with  the  more  prominent  question 
of  the  day,  the  "  Religious  Opinions  Relief  Bill  ^  would  apparently 
have  passed  without  notice  into  law,  but  for  the  opposition  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  National 
Club,  in  convening  a  public  meeting  at  Willis**s  rooms  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  at  which  resolutions  against  the  bill  were  agreed  on. 

We  admit  that  at  the  first  view  of  the  case,  nothing  can  be 
more  plausible  than  the  arguments  produced  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  supporters  of  the  bill.     "  How  absurd  and  how 
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useless  must  it  be,^^  they  argue,  '^  to  retain  penalties  which  can 
be  no  longer  enforced — ^to  inflict  fines  and  imprisonment  for  the 
assertion  of  the  papal  supremacy,  the  introduction  of  papal  bulls, 
the  celebration  of  mass,  the  attendance  on  conventicles,  the  non- 
attendance  at  church,  and  the  other  religious  ofiences  for  which 
penalties  are  provided  in  the  old  statutes,  but  which  became 
wholly  obsolete  as  soon  as  the  Acts  for  the  Toleration  of  Protes- 
tant and  Bromish  dissenters  were  passed.  To  retain  such  Acts 
and  penalties  on  the  Statute-book  any  longer  is  a  mere  absurdity, 
and  is  a  needless  insult  to  Romanists  and  other  dissenters.*^ 
This  is  the  plain  and  simple  case  put  forward  by  the  supporters 
of  this  bill,  and  of  Mr.  Watson's  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  arguments  are  plausible 
enough  at  first  sight.  But  there  are  objections  also  on  the  face 
of  the  subject,  which  are  of  no  inconsiderable  moment.  The  first 
relates  to  the  Queen  s  Supremacy,  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
compromised  by  the  enactment  of  this  Bill.  This  may  perhaps 
be  a  matter  which  concerns  the  State  more  directly  than  the 
Church ;  but  it  very  nearly  concerns  the  Church  as  a  national 
establishment.  Dr.  Wordsworth'^s  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
worthy  of  attention.  He  argues  that  to  repeal  the  Acts  requiring 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  to  be  taken  (as  far  as  regards  Romanists), 
would  be  tantamount  to  legalizing  a  public  profession  on  their 
parts  that  they  are  not  subjects  of  the  Crown. — p.  52.  But  there 
18  another  objection  which  was  very  forcibly  urged  at  the  meet- 
ing above  referred  to,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  It  so  happens  that  these  very  bills  (the  Lord  Chancellor's  and  Mr. 
Watson's),  intended  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholics  from  a  difficulty  of 
their  own  choosing,  the  difficulty  of  a  divided  allegiance,  involve  a  most 
monstrous  aggression  upon  the  consciences  of  the  clexgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  They  are  at  their  ordination,  and  again  at  their  institution 
to  any  spiritual  charge,  each  time  solemnly  called  on  to  declare,  as  God 
shall  be  their  helper,  '  that  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  state  or  potentate, 
kath^  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence, 
or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm.'  From  the 
taking  of  this  oath,  the  bill  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  does  not  relieve  the 
clergy ;  and  the  bill  of  Mr.  Watson  expressly  provides,  that  it  shall 
still  be  incumbent  upon  them  to  take  it :  the  effect  of  which  would  be, 
if  these  bills  should  become  the  law  of  the  land,  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  called  upon  to  deny  upon  oath  the  pope's 
jurisdiction,  both  de  facto  and  de  jure,  in  the  face  of  statutes  formally 
admitting  and  sanctioning  that  jurisdiction  ^" 

This  is  a  serious  consideration  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
clergy,  which  would  certainly  be  render^  most  embarrassing  by 

»  Speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bibcr  at  the  Meeting,  May  2.    Report,  pp.  37,  3a 
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the  passing  of  such  a  measure :  but  we  think  the  case  is  jet  more 
serious  as  regards  the  Grown  itself.  By  these  measures  tiie  legis-' 
lature  would  formally  sanction  certain  classes  of  the  community  in 
rejecting  the  regal  supremacy  in  religious  matters.  This  liberty 
would,  in  fact,  be  extended  to  every  religious  sect  and  denomina- 
tion, except  to  the  Church  of  England.  If  this  should  be  the 
case,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  ground  the  Oro^vn  could  any 
longer  pretend  to  supremacy  over  the  English  Church.  If  the 
essential  rights  of  the  Crown  are  not  infrinji^  by  the  denial  of  the 
supremacy  in  one  case,  would  they  be  infringed  by  a  similar 
rejection  in  the  other  ?  The  whole  argument  of  those  who  would 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  would  be  cut  from  under 
them.  The  Crown  would  have  pronounced  its  own  abdication  of 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  it  could  no  longer  claim  any  autho- 
rity founded  on  Holy  Scripture,  or  on  common  law,  to  a  supre- 
macy over  it%  subjects,  as  such,  in  religious  matters.  Its 
supremacy  over  the  English  Church  would  from  that  moment  be 
reduced  from  Divine  right  and  immemorial  privilege,  extendmg  to 
the  nation  at  large,  to  a  mere  statutory  enactment  affecting  only 
a  certain  class  of  its  subjects,  and  which  might  at  any  moment  hie 
unmade  by  the  same  legislative  power  which  made  it.  The 
Church  and  the  State  would  be  directly  at  issue:  the  latter 
denying,  and  the  former  affirming  the  ro}'al  supremacy  over  Hi 
estates  and  degrees  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  The  Church  only 
recognizes  the  claim  on  scriptural  and  religious  grounds ;  but  n 
the  State  deni^  the  validity  of  these  grounds,  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  to  prevent  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  royal  supremacy- 
On  what  principle  could  the  State  pretend  to  the  exclusive  right 
of  summoning  synods,  or  of  confirming  canons,  or  of  legidlatug 
on  ecclesiastical  matters,  if  it  formally  relinquished  this  right  in 
the  case  of  Romanists  and  Dissenters  I  It  would  from  that  moment 
rest  on  mere  statute,  and  not  on  any  higher  ground.  And  as  to 
the  appointment  to  bishoprics,  it  could  in  future  be  defended  only 
on  the  ground  of  statute,  and  of  the  alleged  foundati4>n  of  all  sees 
by  the  Crown,  which  is  in  many  cases  a  le^  fiction,  and  which, 
being  a  mere  right  of  property,  might  be  alienated  by  the  Crown 
with  as  much  facility  as  its  crown-lands. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  temporal 
power,  which  may  result  from  the  legal  recognition  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction.  This  furnishes  another  objection  to  the  removal  of 
all  barriers  to  the  open  and  unchecked  exercise  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion. Wo  must  extract  the  following  instructive  and  curious 
statement  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  above  referred  lo : — 

*'  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Romish  Church  was  altogether 
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banished  from  G^e^a,  as  it  was  from  this  coantry,  by  severe  legal 
enactments;  these  remained  in  force  until  the  incorporation  of  the 
Oenevese  republic  with  the  French  empire.  It  was  then  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was;  for  the  first  time,  readmitted  within  the 
gates  of  Geneva;  one  of  the  citj  churches,  curiously  enough  the 
church  of  St.  Germain,  in  which  the  Reformation  begun,  was  appro- 
priated for  its  worship ;  and,  by  degrees,  a  Roman  Catholic  population 
collected,  which,  in  the  year  1814,  amounted  to  2000.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  which  restored  to  Geneva  its  independent  sovereignty,  the 
territory  of  the  republic  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  twenty-one 
parishes,  two  of  them  town,  and  the  rest  country  parishes,  which  had 
belonged  partly  to  Piedmont,  and  partly  to  France.  The  population  of 
th^se  new  districts  was  Roman  Catholic,  and  by  way  of  conciliating 
their  new  fellow- citizens,  the  Genevese  not  only  granted  free  toleration 
and  equality  of  civil  rights  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  built  several 
new  churches  and  a  number  of  schools  for  them,  and  made  provision 
for  the  payment  of  the  Romish  clergy  and  schoolmasters  out  of  the 
public  funds.  So  much  for  the  liberality  of  the  Protestant  government 
of  Geneva :  now  for  the  return  which  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  party.  The  principal  priest  {archiprStre)  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Geneva  was  a  man  named  Yuarin,  a  man  of  great 
ability,  energy,  and  perseverance.  He  undertook  to  catholicize  the 
city  of  Calvin ;  and  he  did  it  in  this  way.  Whatever  shops  or  other 
business  premises  in  the  town  fell  vacant,  he  contrived  to  secure,  and 
put  into  them  Roman  Catholics  from  the  country  parishes,  who  were 
allowed  to  occupy  them  rent  free  for  a  year  or  two,  on  condition  that, 
when  they  were  properly  established  in  their  business,  they  should 
either  remove  to  some  other  part  of  the  town,  or  pay  rent,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  take  other  places  for  new  comers.  At  the  same  time,  he 
required  of  all  these  settlers,  that  they  should  employ  no  other  than 
Roman  Catholic  servants,  and  give  their  custom  exclusively  to  Roman 
Catholic  dealers.  By  these  means,  and  having  large  sums  of  money 
placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  operations, 
Vuarin  succeeded  in  raising  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Geneva 
from  2000,  which  was  the  number  in  1814,  to  8000,  which  it  was  in 
1844.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  Roman  Catholics  being  thus 
brought  within  2000  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Protestants, 
Yuarin  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  commence  a  system  of  open 
aggression  ;  further  rights  and  privileges  are  demanded,  and  various 
grievances  got  up.  One  of  the  latter  was,  that  the  Protestant  clergy 
refused  to  take  off  their  hats  when  meeting  the  h^st  carried  in  procession; 
the  education  question  furnished  another  topic  of  complaint ;  and  by  an 
alliance  with  the  radicals,  an  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  was 
obtained,  which  increased  the  political  power  of  the  Romanists. 

*'  Meanwhile  Yuarin  died  in  1844,  and  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor became  the  occasion  of  an  open  conflict  between  the  Romish 
hierarchy  and  the  government  of  Geneva.  The  latter  had,  by  this  time, 
become  frtlly  alive  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  machinations  which 
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had  been  so  successfully  carried  on,  and  when  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne 
and  Geneva  nominated  Marilley,  Vuarin's  curate,  and  his  coadjutor  in 
all  his  proceedings,  as  his  successor,  the  government  exercised  the  right 
of  putting  their  veto  upon  the  nomination  ....  The  bishop,  however, 
denied  the  right  of  the  government  to  interfere  with  his  nomination,  and 
persisted  in  forcing  his  nominee,  Marilley,  upon  the  republic.  The 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  to  maintain  their  right,  and 
intimated  to  Marilley  that  if  he  attempted  to  assume  the  government  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Geneva,  they  would  cause  him  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  republic.  Marilley,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  bishop,  set  the  government  at  defiance,  and  drove  them 
to  the  extreme  measure  of  having  him  removed  from  their  territory  in 
the  custody  of  two  gendarmes.  This  was  precisely  what  the  Romish 
party  desired  ;  the  cry  of  persecution  was  raised ;  Uie  bishop  caused  s 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  government  to  be  publicly  read  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Geneva.  He  confirmed  Marilley  in  his 
office,  appointed  a  locum  tenens  for  the  performance  of  his  sacerdotsl 
functions  pendente  lite,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  carried  the  cause  by 
appeal  to  Rome.  Thus  was  Geneva,  that  chief  city  of  continental 
Protestantism,  after  the  lapse  of  300  years,  again  placed  in  the  position 
of  appearing  as  a  suitor  at  the  court  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  And  how 
did  Rome  deal  with  the  case?  Before  the  cause  was  ripe  for  deci- 
sion, it  so  happened  that  the  see  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  bishop,  whereupon  the  pope  appointed 
Marilley  as  his  successor,  thus  inflicting  upon  the  government  of  Geneva 
in  the  character  of  bishop,  the  very  man  whom  they  had  refused  to 
receive  as  priest !" 

'*  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  concessions  to  the 
Romish  Church  are  abused,  for  the  purpose  of  treading  under  foot  the 
independence  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  sovereign  states.  As  it  hap- 
pened at  Geneva,  so  you  may  rest  assured  will  it  happen  to  us,  if  we 
continue  that  over  liberal  course  of  policy  which  has  of  late  years  been 
pursued.  Let  these  bills,  which  virtually  repeal  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
and  recognize  the  papal  jurisdiction,  be  suffered  to  pass  into  law,  and 
the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  England  will  have  to  appear  as  a  suitor 
before  the  papal  court,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
[may  we  not  add  that  of  the  Parliament  and  Crown  ?]  of  England  be 
superseded  by  the  superior  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  of  Rome." 

We  have  seldom  perused  a  more  striking  and  remarkable  deli- 
neation of  the  workmg  of  Romanism  to  attain  supremacy.  Ro- 
manism is  every  where  the  same  in  spirit.  It  is  always  equallv 
aspiring,  crafty,  and  bold  in  its  policy.  Such  facts  as  these  will 
show  how  it  avails  itself  of  free  political  institutions,  and  how 
inadequate  its  opponents  are  to  cope  with  the  unwearied  energy 
of  purpose,  the  exbaustless  resource  and  fertility  of  machination 
which  the  Jesuits  bring  to  bear  on  their  object.  We  should  have 
no  apprehension,  if  the  prevalence  of  one  cause  or  the  other  were 
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left  to  be  determined  by  legitimate  modes  of  argument  and  persua- 
sion; but  when  in  the  face  of  the  unwearied  machinations  and  efforts 
of  Bomanism,  we  see  Protestantism  relinquishing  all  the  political 
principles  and  institutions  which  protect  the  doctrines  of  the 
Beformation  from  open  aggression;  when  we  see  barrier  after 
barrier  cast  down  by  the  unsuspecting  facility  of  those  who  are 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  Established  Church ;  when  we  see 
concession  after  concession  made  to  those  who  are  stedfastly  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  that  Church,  and  who  merely  wait  their 
opportunity  to  exchange  the  tone  of  affected  liberality  for  a  stern 
and  deadly  struggle  for  her  annihilation ;  when  we  see  them 
wrilling  on  all  occasions  to  make  common  cause  with  Radicalism 
for  the' attainment  of  increased  political  power,  and  actually,  year 
by  year,  gaining  greater  and  greater  power  to  accomplish  their 
mtimate  objects ;  when  we  see  that  by  combination  with  those 
who  abhor  their  religious  tenets,  they  are  able  to  advance  step  by 
step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  only  effectual  impediment  to 
the  general  progress  of  their  relirious  system ;  when  we  see  this 
course  successfully  pursued  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  when, 
notwithstanding  all  the  warnings  that  have  been  offered  by  expe- 
rience and  history — notwithstanding  all  the  strongest  protests  of 
the  people  ot  England, — statesmen,  and  conservative  statesmen, 
and  what  is  still  worse,  bishops^  will  lend  their  support  to  the  poli- 
tical cause  of  Romanism — we  confess  that  we  are  inclined  to  de- 
spair for  the  Church.  If  bishops  themselves,  at  this  time  of  the 
diay,  are  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times, — if  prelates  of  the  Church 
are  deluded  and  beguiled  by  the  pretences  of  the  Jesuits,  and  lend 
the  weight  of  their  support  to  the  passing  of  measures  which  tend 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Church,  we  can  only  say  that  they 
ought  to  be  held  chiefly  responsible  for  what  may  occur.  And  if, 
in  consequence  of  their  fatal  and  inexcusable  rashness,  we  should 
live  to  see  those  very  prelates  driven  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  despoiled  of  their  incomes  and  their  patronage,  who  will  not 
feel  that  they  have  richly  earned  the  retribution?  Who  will 
not  point  to  them  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Church! 

A  consideration  of  the  alarming  advances  in  power  made  by 
Romanism  in  the  last  twenty  or  wirty  years,  ought  of  itself  to 
prevent  any  friend  of  the  Church  from  assisting  in  its  further 
progress.  We  confess  that  we  address  ourselves  to  the  mere 
*^  Establishment  ^  view  of  the  case  principally.  We  are  desirous 
of  making  some  impression  on  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  a 
higher  view  of  the  advantages  of  the  temporal  establishment  of 
reHgion  than  even  we  do ;  we  are  appealing  to  those  who  regard 
the  Church  as  little  more  than  the  creature  of  the  State,  and  who 
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cannot  conceive  her  existence  if  the  bond  of  union  between  (%nrdi 
and  State  were  severed.  We  say  to  them,  that  in  proportion  as 
they  deem  the  Church  to  be  dependent  on  the  State,  so  should 
they  struggle  to  prevent  the  State  from  adopting  principles  whidi 
lead  necessarily  to  the  destruction  of  any  exclusive  establishment 
of  religion. 

It  is  evident  that  our  statesmen,  with  all  the  confidence  which 
they  undeniably  possess  in  their  skill  in  the  art  and  craft  of  states- 
manship,  are  no  matches  for  the  Jesuits.     English  diplomacy  bas 
always  been  foiled  in  its  negotiations  with  Russian,  Austrian,  sod 
French  cunning ;  and  honest  John  Bull  has  invariably  fought  the 
battles,  of  which  his  neighbours  have  carried  off  the  spoib.    In 
the  same  way  our  statesmen  have  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  they  have  been  reffularly  made  tools  of  Borne.    AUe 
as  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  in  his  legal  and  official  capacity,  he  has 
proved  himself  capable  of  being  niade  the  dupe  of  Jesuitism.    We 
will  not  do  the  noble  lord  or  his  colleagues  the  injustice  (tf  sup- 
posing that  they  have  any  principles  opposed  to  the  existence  of 
an  Established  Church.      Many  circumstances  render  sudi  a 
notion  altogether   incredible.      But   notwithstanding   this,  the 
ministry    in   proposing  the   ^^  Seligious  Opinions  ^Belief  Bill,'' 
liave  been  striking  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  foundation  of  the 
National  Establishment.      We  have  sometimes  heard,  what  we 
considered  at  the  time  mere  vain  and  absurd  boasts  of  Romanists, 
that  they  expected  soon  to  see  mass  celebrated  in  St.  PauFs  and 
Westminster  Abbey.     Ridiculous  as  such  expectations  seem  to 
be,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  realized  ere 
long,  if  measures  like  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  pass  into  law. 
We  shall  presently  state  our  reasons  for  this  opinion,  but  in  the 
mean  time,  we  are  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  re- 
markable exposition  of  the  designs  and  plans  of  Romanism  in  this 
country  for  attaining  ultimate  ascendancy '. 

'*  This  is  the  critical  moment  when  it  will  be  decided,  whether  as  a 
nation,  and  a  Church,  we  shall  make  a  determined  stand  against 
the  papacy,  or  whether  we  shall  fall  prostrate  under  its  anti-Ch|istian 
power I  am  only  stating  to  you  that  which  the  Romanists  them- 
selves have  deliberately  placed  on  record,  as  the  object  of  their  stre- 
n  uous  endeavours,  and  their  sanguine  expectations.  If  the  meeting  will 
give  me  leave,  I  will  refer,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  ^  few  eztncta 
from  a  work  which  I  met  with  at  Paris,  and  brought  over  with  me 
two  years  ago.  The  author  of  it  is  M.  Jules  Gondon,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Univers,  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in 
France  ;  its  title,  '  The  Religious  Movement  in  England ;  or,  the 
progress  of  Catholicism,  and  the  return  of  the  Anglican  Church  to 

*  Speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Biber,  Report  of  Meeting,  May  2,  pp.  29—31. 
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Uoity/  •  •  •  All  the  points  and  bearings  of  the  question  are  seriofisly 
Itnd  dieliberately  argned  by  the  author,  with  a  view  to  8}iow  that 
i^ngland  ought  to  be,  and  shortly  will  be  a  Roman  Catholic  country 
m  •  •  Without  any  circumlocution  M.  Condon  accounts  for  the  passing  of 
'ihe  Bill  of  1829,  by  the  fact,  that  <  the  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland 
had  raised  up  in  that  country  a  government  more  formidable  tluin  that 
of  England,  The  circumstances,'  he  continues,  '  were  nearly  identical 
with  those  which  at  present  result  from  the  Repeal  Association,  The 
Emancipation  Bill,  it  is  true,  contained  some  restrictive  clauses,  but 
these  restrictions,'  M.  Gondon  here  enumerates  them,  and  then  con- 
temptuously adds,  'these  restrictions  were  of  little  consequence;  the 
essential  point  was  to  get  the  principle  admitted ;  that  principle  the 
Parliament  proclaimed ;  ths  development  of  its  comsequencss  was 

LEFT  TO  THE  FUTURE.'  " 

The  development  of  these  consequences  is  then  traced  in  the 
progress  of  the  religious  organization  of  Bomanism  in  England — 
the  increase  of  their  numbers — ^the  multiplication  of  churches 
and  chapels,  monasteries,  convents,  and  confraternities.  Their 
hierarchy  has  been  doubled  in  England  since  the  Bill  of  1829 : 
the  same  course  has  been  followed  m  all  the  English  Colonies  and 
dependencies.  The  funds  of  the  Propaganda  of  Lyons  have 
within  ten  years  been  poured  into  Engkmd  and  its  Colonies  in  a 
continually  increasing  ratio,  so  that  while  in  1835  the  sum  ex- 
pended was  980/.,  in  1844  it  had  risen  to  40,865/. 

**  Another  point  which  the  Papists  are  keeping  steadily  in  view, 
and  which,  according  to  M.  Gondon,  they  hope  ere  long  to  accomplishi 
is  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  character  of  our  ancient  Universities. 
In  the  first  instance,  they  have  been  content  to  get  a  footing  in 
England  for  academical  institutions  of  their  own.  The  Jesuit  College 
at  Stonyhurst  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  more 
recently,  the  Romish  colleges  of  St.  Mary  Oscott,  and  St.  Cuthbert, 
Durham,  have  been  incorporated  with  the  London  University.  But 
this,  though  it  meets  every  fair  claim  of  toleration,  does  not  satisfy 
those  whose  object  is  not  toleration  but  ascendancy.  So  long  as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  remain  exclusively  Protestant  Universities,  the 
Papists  have  a  grievance ;  and  M.  Gondon  tells  us  what  their  plan  is 
for  obtaining  its  removal.  '  Since  1840,'  he  says,  '  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  an  extension  of  these  liberal  principles  ;' — 
the  principles,  that  is  to  say,  on  which  the  London  University  obtained 
a  charter  which  permitted  the  incorporation  of  Popish  Colleges; — 
*  Ireland  has  agitated  for  the  introduction  of  Catholic  professors  at  the 
University  of  Dublin,  England  will  as  much  as  possible  retard  the 
moment  of  granting  this  privilege,  for  fear  of  a  reaction  upon  its 
own  Universities ;  but  she  will  not  always  be  able  to  refuse  this  act 
of  justice  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Fearf — observe  the  iu suiting 
taunt  by  which  our  foolish  liberality  is  recompensed, — 'fear  will  extort 
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from  her^  as  heretofore^  what  the  does  not  grant  of  good  will ;  and  the 
Catholics  of  England  wiU  know  how  to  turn  this  encouragement  to 
account :'  which  phrase  M.  Gondon  afterwards  explains  to  mean,  that 
they  will  insist  on  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Camhridge  being 
thrown  open  to  the  Romanists." 

M.  Gondon  then  explains  the  working  of  the  Catholic  Institute, 
the  idea  of  which  is,  to  '^  unite  in  one  body  all  the  Catholica 
contained  in  Great  Britain,^'*  and  to  obtain  subscriptions  from 
every  individual  member  of  their  communion.  '^  The  results  of 
such  a  combination,""  says  M.  Gondon,  ''are  truly  incalculable."" 

"  Some  of  these  results  have  been  already  accomplished,  others  are 
yet  in  progress ;  and  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  bills  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Watson  for  the  more  effectual  advance- 
ment of  popery,  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  them  .  •  .  '  It  has  been 
settled,' — observe,  this  is  the  statement  of  the  Romish  party  themselves, 
as  to  their  mode  of  proceeding, — '  it  has  been  setded  as  a  general 
principle,  that  the  Catholics  are  to  vote  in  a  body;  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  give  the  decision  between  two  parties  about  equally  balanced. 
Candidates  expecting  the  votes  of  the  Catholic  hody^  must  give  a  spedfic 
pledge  to  he  on  all  occasions  the  defenders  and  advocates  of  the  religious 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Catholics  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Empire,  subject  to  the  British  sceptre.^* 

But  we  now  come  to  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  as 
bearing  on  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Administration  in 
their  measure  for  the  protection  of  Koman  Catholic  charities, 
their  concession  of  the  rank  of  "Bishop""  and  "Archbishop"" 
to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  their  endowment  of  Maynooth,  and 
their  proposal  to  repeal  all  statutes  condemnatory  of  Komanism. 

"In  this  point  of  view  the  following  statement  of  M.  Gondon, 
deserves  particular  attention: — 'The  importance  which  the  Catholics 
had  acquired,  was  one  of  the  first  questions  which  occupied  the  statesman, 
whom  the  elections  of  1841  had  called  to  the  helm.  Hearing  of 
numerous  conversions  in  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  observing  that 
religious  fraternities  of  both  men  and  women  were  being  organized 
every  where,  the  Government  wished  to  know  the  real  objects  of  these 
associations,  and  to  make  sure  that  this  considerable  increase  of  the 
children  of  the  Roman  Church  portended  no  design  to  the  social 
condition  of  Britain.  A  secret  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  ministry  was  informed  that  every  where,  in  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  the  Catholics  form  a  select 
body,  distinguished  by  its  knowledge,  its  morality,  and  its  love  of 
order.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  manufacturers,  the  Catholics 
are  the  most  laborious  and  best  disciplined  workmen;  they  always 
^Jmbd  aloof  from  the  leaders  of  disunion  and  disorder.  It  required  no 
^^^h'  than  this  to  determine  the  Government  to  let  things  take  their 
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eonrsey  without  endeavouring  to  impede  in  any  way  the  general  tendenoy 
which  manifests  itself  towards  a  religious  system  formerly  condemned  by 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Thus  the  regenerating  action  of  Catholicism 
makes  itself  felt  in  a  social  point  of  view.'  Further  on  we  learn  from 
M.  Gondon's  hook,  that  '  since  1842,  the  Central  Committee  of 
THE  Catholic  Institute  has  been  in  communication  with  several 
members  of  the  Cabinet,'  and  that  the  concessions  made  to 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  the  results  of  that  communica- 
tion." 

And  this  brings  us  again  to  Lord  Lyndhurst^s  Bill.  The 
Romanist  authority  just  quoted,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that 
this  bill  was  concocted  by  the  ^^  Catholic  Institute.^  Similar 
bills  have  been  brought  in  for  the  last  session  or  two  by 
Romanists  ^one  we  believe  by  Serjeant  Murphy  in  the  House 
of  Goromons,  and  another  by  Lord  Beaumont  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  repeal  of  the  old  statutes  against  Romanism 
and  other  forms  of  religious  dissent,  have  been  for  some  time 
pressed  on  various  occasions  by  Romanists.  It  has  at  length, 
most  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  ^'  Catholic  Institute,'*'  been 
formally  taken  up  by  the  present  ministry. 

Now,  in  examining  the  real  character  of  this  measure,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  ask,  why  Bomanists  have  been  so  very  ananous/or 
iif  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  the  penalties  against  their 
religion  are  now  in  force.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Act  of 
Emancipation  in  1829  left  them  subject  to  any  daneer  of  per- 
secution from  these  laws.  Nothing  could  be  so  absurd  as  such  a 
notion.  No  one  asserts  that  it  is  the  case.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  advocates  of  the  bill  do  not  venture  to  say  that 
any  relief  is  needed  from  positive  penalties.  Wh^  then  is  the 
repeal  of  these  statutes  sought  for ^  when  they  are  wholly  suspended 
from  operation,  and  no  one  suffers  from  them !  Will  any  one 
believe  that  Bomanists  seek  their  repeal  merely  because  they 
deem  their  existence  an  insuU  to  their  religion !  We  can  only 
say  that  if  the  supporters  of  the  measure  are  taken  in  by  mere 
pretences  like  this,  the  credulity  of  some  men  of  the  world  is  truly 
marvellous.  Does  .any  one  who  understands  Jesuitism  suppose 
that  it  has  not  some  design  deeper  than  is  apparent,  when  it 
complains  of  "  insults  ^^  being  offered  to  religion !  Look  at  the 
measure,  and  see  whether  the  real  designs  of  Jesuitism  cannot 
be  distinctly  traced  in  it  ?  Here  is  a  measure  which  is  to  remove 
no  one  real  grievance — Thus  much  is  admitted.  What  then  is 
the  object  \ 

The  bill  is  simply  to  repeal  every  shred  and  vestige  of  the  old 
enactments  against  those  who  dissent  from  the  established 
religion  of  the  State.     If  it  should  pass,  there  would  not  be  a 
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mmgle  remaining  proof  an  the  9lahUe-hoak^  thai  ike  8iaU  kad 
disapprowd  of  €hment  from  ike  National  Ckurck,  or  Aai  it 
kda  it  the  duty  of  ths  nation  to  embrace  tkat  form  of  religioiL 
Let  this  bill  pass,  and  the  whole  theory  of  the  constitution  as 
regards  religion  is  at  once  altered.  Hitherto  the  doctrine  of  the 
Law  of  England  has  been,  that  the  Chorch  is  recognized  and 
established  by  the  State  as  the  tme  religion ;  that  the  State  hdds 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  its  subjects  to  adhere  to  the  Church ;  bat 
that  it  does  not  any  longer  compel  schismatics  to  conformity  by 
temporal  penalties,  as  it  once  did:  it  tolerates  tekat  it  eamuit 
approve  or  encourage.  This  is  the  principle  of  toleration^  which 
involves  necessarily  the  supremacy  of  an  established  Church,  and 
its  peculiar  adoption  by  the  State.  But  as  soon  as  this  bill 
passes,  the  whole  doctrine  of  toleration  is  at  an  end.  The  State 
will  have  declared  that  it  recognizes  no  superiority  of  one  form 
of  religion  to  another.  It  will  have  blotted  from  its  Statute 
Book  the  whole  body  of  laws,  which  in  the  course  of  successive 

X  attested  its  preference  for  the  CSiurch  of  England,  and 
ih  continue  to  attest  it.  By  this  single  act,  tke  State  wUl 
have  recognized  the  equality  of  ali  sects :  it  will  have  established 
the  principle  that  they  are  all  to  be  viewed  with  equal  &vour— 
that  there  is  to  be  no  further  preference. 

Such  is  the  object  which  Komanists  and  idl  other  sectarians 
have  been  aiming  at  for  years.  They  repudiate  the  notion  of 
toleration,  and  demand  equality  of  rights.  The  demand  must  by 
this  time  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers.  It  is  conceded  by  the 
^^  Religious  Opinions  Belief  Bill.***  Let  this  bill  become  law  ;  and 
the  mistaken  liberality  which  has  allowed  it  to  pass,  will  ere  long 
find  it  bearing  bitter  fruits.  Romanists  will  be  quite  satisfied  to 
have  gained  the  concession  of  the  principle,  and  will  wait  a  little 
before  it  is  pushed  home  to  its  conclusions.  What  are  those 
conclusions  ? 

The  principle  established  by  the  bill  is,  the  full  equality  of  aU 
religiotts  sects  in  the  eye  of  the  law — their  perfect  equality  in  rights. 
On  this  principle,  how  will  it  be  any  longer  possible  to  defend  the 
exclusive  possession  of  seats  in  Parliament  by  the  '^  Anglican^ 
bishops !  This  constitutes  a  decided  inequality  between  the 
English  Church  and  other  religious  sects.  Consequently  either 
the  bishops  must  be  expelled  from  the  House  of  Lords,  or  other 
sects  must  have  representatives  there.  The  former  alternative  is, 
of  course,  that  which  would  be  adopted.  Now  just  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  on  this  question.  We  recollect  the  violent  exertion 
made  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  Parliament  in  1 830 — 
1 834.  That  the  danger  was  very  great,  we  suppose  no  one  will 
deny.     It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  bench  were  in  no  small 
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degree  alarmed  at  it.  The  first  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners in  1835,  is  believed  to  have  been  materially  influenced 
by  it.  According  to  the  common  report  the  see  of  Man  was  sup- 
pressed because  it  afibrded  the  dangerous  precedent  of  a  bishopric 
without  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  the  toUd  number  of  dioceses  in 
England  was  not  to  be  increased,  (notwithstanding  the  evident 
desirableness  of  some  increase,  and  the  universal  cry  of  the 
Church  for  it,)  because  the  number  of  spiritual  peers  could  not  be 
augmented,  and  the  commissioners  feared  the  precedent  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  without  seats  in  Parliament.  If  these  re- 
ports were  well  founded,  the  Church  cert>ainly  paid  most  dearly  for 
the  privilege  of  parliamentary  seats  for  her  bishops.  The  spiritual 
advantage  of  the  Church  was  prevented  by  the  apprehension  of 
losing  parliamentary  rank !  However  this  may  be,  it  certainly 
showed  a  very  great  apprehension  of  the  uncertam  tenure  of  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Again,  in  the  very  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary  for  tne  Colonies,  and  now 
—observe  this  point — the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party — warned 
the  bishops,  that  the  creation  of  a  single  additional  bishop  without 
a  seat  in  Parliament^  would  endanger  the  seats  of  the  whole  hier- 
arehy !  He  remarked  that  many  very  excellent  persons  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  bishops  would  be  more  efficient  if  they  were  re- 
moved from  Parliament.  These  were  ominous  words.  Now  let 
us  look  in  another  direction.  There  are  unquestionably  many 
very  well-disposed  persons,  of  high  character,  and  friends  of  the 
Church,  who  have  long  been  anxious  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
hierarchy,  and  who  have  learnt  gradually  that  the  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment constitute  the  only  real  obstacle  to  a  measure  which  they 
deem  of  far  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of  parlia- 
mentary seats.  Such  persons  have,  in  many  cases,  ceased  to  wish 
for  the  preservation  of  the  latter  privilege ;  and  would  even  be 
rather  glad  to  see  it  abolished.  I^  urther,  many  of  the  Protec- 
tionist party  have  taken  offence  at  the  recent  support  of  the 
ministerial  policy  by  the  episcopal  bench.  We  doubt  whether 
the  hierarchy  can  look  to  the  Protectionists  for  the  support  of 
their  parliamentary  privileges.  To  whom  then  are  they  to  look ! 
Not  to  the  present  government:  not  to  the  Radicals  or  Free- 
traders, for  they  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  will  be  immediately  open-mouthed  for  its  destruction.  Not, 
we  fear,  to  the  Whigs,  for  they  would  sacrifice  the  hierarchy  with- 
out scruple  if  it  suited  their  interests  to  do  so.  What  hope  then 
would  there  be  of  resisting  the  demands  of  the  Radicals  and 
Romanists  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  this  bill  were  to  pass,  and  this  natural  inference  were  to 
be  drawn  from  it !  We  confess  that  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to 
the  result.     It  is  our  painful  apprehension,  that  if  such  events 
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should  take  place, — if  such  measures  should  pass  without  the 
strenuous  and  united  opposition  of  the  hierarchy, — and  if  there 
should  be  any  more  instances  of  want  of  firamess  and  resolution 
in  maintaining  what  is  considered  by  most  persons  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  Church,  the  hierarchy  would  fall ;  we  do  not  say,  with- 
out any  struggle ;  because,  thank  Heaven,  there  are  those  who 
would  support  it  under  all  circumstances ;  but  without  any  power- 
ful or  lengthened  resistance. 

Let  us  suppose  the  enemies  of  the  Church  to  have  gained  from 
the  unsuspecting  facility  of  its  friends,  the  concession  of  the 
principle  of  Lord  Lyndhurst'^s  bill,  namely,  the  equality  of  all 
religious  sects  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  And  let  us  suppose  them 
to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  thus  admitted.  Od 
what  grounds  could  they  be  resisted!  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
appeal  to  the  old  principle  of  the  constitution  which  recognizes  a 
National  Church.  This  ground  would  have  been  cut  away.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  argue  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  represented 
in  Parliament :  the  answer  would  be,  that  if  so^  all  sects  ought  to 
bo  equally  represented  ;  which  being  impossible,  the  Church  must 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  other  sects.  It  would  be  vain  to  appeal 
to  vested  rights  and  immemorial  privileges.  The  Corn-law  Bill, 
and  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  and  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill, 
have  interfered  with  vested  rights  and  immemorial  privileges. 
We  might  urge  the  benefit  derived  from  the  presence  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  in  the  deliberations  of  Parliament.  We 
should  be  met  by  those  who  would  assure  us  that  the  House  of 
Commons  continues  to  get  on  admirably  without  the  presence  of 
any  clergy ;  and  would  remind  us  that  seats  in  Parliament  detain 
ihe  hierarchy  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  their  dioceses. 
We  should  be  assured  that  the  possession  of  this  privilege  only 
renders  the  bishops  obsequious  followers  of  the  ministry;  and 
that  it  makes  too  marked  a  distinction  between  the  first  and 
second  order  of  the  clergy.  We  should  urge,  in  reply,  the  evil 
and  danger  of  removing  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
a  step  to  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  reply 
would  be,  that  the  principle  of  total  separation,  t.  e.  of  perfect 
indifference,  or  equal  favour  to  all  religious  sects,  had  been  con- 
ceded by  the  "  Religious  Opinions  Belief  Bill,^^  which  the  bishops 
themselves  had  supported.  We  fear  then,  that  as  far  as  argument 
was  concerned,  the  opponents  of  the  hierarchy  would  have  the 
advantage  very  decisively. 

Since  the  above  passage  was  written,  we  have  observed  some 
further  evidences  of  the  extremely  critical  position  in  which  the 
Uerarchy  is  now  placed. 

An  appeal  of  the  moat  foYcibte  description  had  been  made  to 
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the  spiritual  lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter.  His  lordship  had 
urged  upon  the  episcopal  bench  the  difficulties  to  which  this 
measure  might  reduce  the  parochial  clergy,  whose  interests  the 
bishops  were  especially  commissioned  to  defend.  We  cite  the 
report  of  his  speech : — 

"  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  great  regret,  that  many  of  the  right 
reverend  prelates,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  should  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  I  had 
expected,  at  they  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  clergy^  whose 
interests  will  suffer  so  extremely  from  this  measure,  that  they  would 
have  opposed  it  as  a  measure  most  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  My  surprise  t ;,  that  many  of  those  who  have  been  asserting  the 
necessity  of  augmenting  poorer  livings,  and  using  their  best  exertions  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  the  present  commission,  should  have  voted  for  a 
measure  that  must  indisputably  affect  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy, 
and  stultify,  such  would  be  the  effect,  all  they  have  been  doing  to 
augment  them  during  the  last  few  years.  I  can  assure  the  right 
reverend  bench,  that  their  clergy  will  feel  their  desertion  most  acutely. 
I  had  some  conversation  with  several,  in  which  I  told  them,  that  I  had 
heard  reports  that  the  bishops  intended  to  support  the  measure,  but  one 
and  all  declared,  that  they  did  not  think  the  right  reverend  bench  would 
so  betray  their  trust." 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  according  to  the  report,  of  his 
speech,  thus  addressed  himself  to  the  question : — 

"  He  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  own  defence ;  for  their  lordships 
could  not  have  forgotten  that  in  the  course  of  the  recent  discussion  very 
numerous  appeals — very  solemn,  emphatic,  and  earnest  appeals,  had 
been  made  by  a  great  number  of  noble  lords,  and  he  must  be  permitted 
to  say  in  a  very  unusual  strain,  to  those  who  occupied  a  place  in  that 
part  of  the  house  (the  right  reverend  bench),  and  they  mtut  also  be 
aware  that  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  involve  very  serious  charges 
against  that  portion  of  their  lordships*  house,  who  held  the  opinions  which 
he  (the  Bishop  of  St.  David's)  held.  . .  .  The  right  reverend  members  of 
the  bench  on  which  he  sat,  were  considered  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  interests  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  on  those  grounds  himself  and  his 
colleagues  had  been  urged  to  give  a  vote  against  the  measure  which 
appeared  to  threaten  the  interest  of  that  body.  But  what  was  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  noble  lords  themselves  upon  the  measure  ?  Did  they  not  most 
emphatically  and  indignantly  repudiate  the  consideration  of  the  question 
as  a  landlords'  or  a  personal  question,  or  that  the  measure  was  one 
calculated  for  the  interests  of  a  class  only  ?  It  appeared  to  him,  there- 
fore, rather  inconsistent,  that  though  they  put  away  from  themselves 
all  personal  consideration,  they  nevertheless  asked  the  right  reverend 
bench  to  vote  against  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  if  passed,  it 
would  affect  their  interests.  .  .  .  The  clergy  had  no  apprehensions  of  this 
kind  themselves,  ...  He  rejoiced  that  no  unanimity  on  the  present  bill 
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appeared  amODgst  the  right  icTerend  prelates,  becsuie  it  was  to  him,  and 
it  would  be  to  the  world,  a  eoitvielion  that  they  had  been  gvukd  by  tlmt 
Otm  convictiotu,  and  by  no  other  eonnderalum.  .  ,  .  Whateoer  ton  tit 
clergy  might  be  coiuidered  to  bear,  it  appeared  to  faim  that  they  woold 
receive  but  little  injury.  ...  He  would  only  say,  that  the  great  iorfj  0/ 
the  clergy  had  no  dttire  that  their  votes  thould  be  influenced  by  eoniiderii- 
ttotu  connected  Kith  themteleet.  .  .  .  Even  if  the  meature  thoHtd  iigurt 
the  interestt  of  the  clergy,  tfaey  would  secure  to  themaelTes  that  which 
to  them  was  far  more  valuable  than  that  they  would  lose,  namely,  the 
unabated  and  increased  respect  of  the  people." 

In  our  opinion  any  nieasure  which  would  affect  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  clergy  would  not  secure  for  them  "  the  increased 
respect  of  the  people.''  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  disacDt 
from  the  right  reverend  prelate,  who,  we  helieve,  was  not  in  any 
way  authorized  by  the  parochial  clergy  of  England  to  declare  that 
they  are  quite  willing  to  submit  to  the  sacriBce  of  one-fourth 
of  their  mcomes.  Besides,  his  reply  seems  to  reduce  it6^ 
to  this :  "  How  could  noble  lords  ask  the  bishops  to  protect 
the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy,  when  they  themselves  had 
entirely  rejected  the  notion  of  being  influenced  by  personal  con- 
siderations for  the  interests  of  the  landlords  T  Tnat  is  to  say, 
because  the  Protectionists  generously  set  aside  thdr  01m  interests, 
the  bishops  might  set  aside  the  interests  of  the  clergy!  No 
one  pretended  that  the  measure  would  al&ct  the  interests  of  fji« 
Inshops:  this  point  was  subsequently  brought  out  with  his  usual 
force  and  point  by  Lord  Stanley. 

"  The  right  reverend  prelate  said  that  he  thought  no  reference  ought 
to  bo  made  to  the  right  reverend  bench  on  the  subject  of  the  revenue! 
of  the  Church.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  say  that  ■  ■  .  the  lowering  of  the 
incotnes  or  the  parochial  clergy  is  not  a  private,  hut  a  public  injury, 
and  is  not  to  he  considered  merely  as  a  diminution  affecting  the 
parochial  clergy  alone.  If  the  commutation  tithe  bill  had  not  taken 
place,  the  clergy  would  have  been  infimtely  greater  sufleiera  by  the 
introduction  of  this  measure,  .  .  ,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  right  reve- 
rend bench  is  above  the  danger  of  being  unduly  influenced.  Yet  /may 
mention  that  there  it  a  broad  dislinclion  between  the  parochial  clergy  niuJ 
the  member*  of  that  bench,  nho  are  the  guardiant  of  the  Church.  Tht 
parochial  clergy  are  dependent  for  their  income*  upon  the  price  of  corn, 
but  the  right  reverend  bench  have  all  a  fixed  salary.  The  parochial 
clergy's  income  depend*  upon  the  fluctuating  price  of  corn,  mhilst  iht 
-^^'-  eretid  prelate*  received  a  fixed  and  definite  sum  of  money,  lam 
c  ttiat  that  circumstance  will  not  in  any  way  actuate  the  right 
1  bench  in  giving  tlieir  votes  upon  this  question,  and  I  only 
'  <r  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  difference  does  exist." 

'besc  observations  comprise  matter  which  cannot  fail  to  make 
'  impreasion  on  the  minds  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
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We  believe  that  exceptioDS  have  been  taken  to  the  alleged  fact 
of  the  nature  of  the  Episcopal  income.  But  on  the  other  side 
it  might  be  said,  that  incomes  of  50002.  per  annum  mighi  bear 
some  reduction  without  distressing  their  owners,  while  the  same 
could  not  be  said  of  incomes  of  1002.,  2002.,  or  SOOL 

We  now  turn  to  the  report  of  the  speech  of  another  right 
reverend  prelate,  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract  from  Lord 
Stanley'*s  speech. 

"  An  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  right  reverend  bench  upon  which 
he  sat — a  very  earnest  and  forcible  one — on  the  ground  that  the  mea- 
sure would  diminish  the  incomes  of  the  clergy.  .  .  He  confessed  that 
he  could  not  welcome  such  an  appeal  as  that  of  the  noble  lord's.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  their  lordships  that  one  noble  earl  had 
allowed  himself  to  use  such  language  as  the  following.  That  noble 
earl  begun  with  a  most  erroneous  assumption  of  a  fact  respecting  the 
incomes  of  the  English  bishops.  He  then  called  upon  the  right  reve- 
rend bench  to  remember  their  interests.  He  said  they  were  separate 
from  the  interests  of  the  parochial  clergy,  possessing  real  property,  and 
upon  whom  the  measure  of  the  government  would  press  with  peculiar 
severity.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  the  noble  earl  said,  but  it  would 
lower  their  incomes^  but  it  would  benefit  the  bishops,  because  it  would 
make  money  cheaper.  The  noble  earl,  having  laid  down  this  position, 
called  upon  the  bench,  of  which  he  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  was  one, 
not  to  give  a  selfish  vote.  He  thought  such  an  appeal  would  not  be  re«> 
sponded  to  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.     He  would  say  more — 

THE    BISHOPS    DID    NOT    REPRESENT    ANY     PARTICULAR     CLASS — IT     WAS 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL  TO  SAY  SO.  Such  a  doctriuc,  if  admitted,  would 
destroy  the  very  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  bishops  sat 
there  to  represent  the  interests  of  this  great  country.  If  they  did  not, 
their  mouths  must  be  sealed  up  on  all  but  clerical  matters.  They  were 
to  consult  not  merely  what  was  best  for  the  clergy,  but  what  was  best 
for  the  community  at  large.  He  would  not  be  understood  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  clergy ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  he  was  best  advanc- 
ing them  when  he  promoted  the  public  weal,** 

We  may  be  allowed  to  remark  on  the  doctrine  of  this  right 
rev.  prelate,  that  if  it  be  true,  the  reason  usually  advanced 
for  maintaining  the  seats  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  at  an  end.  If  they  do  not  sit  there  to  represent  the  interest 
of  the  Church  generally ;  if  they  sit  merely  as  legislators  who  are 
to  look  simply  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  with  no  especial  reference  to  those  of  the  clergy ;  then  we 
opine,  that  there  can  be  no  very  strong  reason  for  calling  the 
ministers   of  religion   away  from    their   more  appropriate  and 

Eculiar  functions,  and  burdening  them  with  attendance  on  the 
ouse  of  Lords. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  saying  this.     We  should 
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to  see  the  bishops  expelled  from  the  House  of  Lords ;  m  Que 
first  place,  because  we  think  that  their  presence  there  is  useftil 
/or  the  purpose  of  tcatcking  all  meatwm  a^Jieting  the  inUrt$tt  ^ 
the  Church  and  of  Seligion  gm«raUg ;  aod  secoDdly,  because  their 
expulsion  would  be  an  important  change,  which  ought  oot  to  be 
introduced  without  proved  necessity.  But  we  do  Dot,  we  moat 
confess,  attach  great  weight  to  the  mere  teropoml  dignity  ud 
poution  which  this  privilege  confers  on  the  heads  of  the  Church. 
This  dignity  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages:  it 
adds  largely  to  the  expenaet  of  the  prelacy,  and  detains  them 
from  residence  and  cure  of  souls  in  their  dioceses — duties  which 
are  as  strictly  incumbent  on  them  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as 
on  the  very  poorest  curate  in  the  land.  Our  opinions  on  the 
whole  question  are  nearly  these:  we  should  feel  disinclined  on 
some  accounts  to  vote  for  the  introduction  of  the  hierarchy  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  if  they  had  never  bem  there  before :  but  as 
they  have  occupied  seats  in  the  legislature  for  a  thousand  years, 
we  should  think  it  would  be  dangerous  now  to  remove  them. 
We  fear  that  we  cannot  take  very  high  ground  in  maint^ning 
this  privilege,  or  speak  very  positively  on  the  subject. 

But  we  certainly  do  feel  thie  moat  strongly :  that  the  question 
of  seats  in  Parliament  is  one  of  vory  subordinate  importance,  in 
comparison  with  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  :  that  the  one 
relates  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Ohurdi,  and  the  other  to  its 
spiritualities — that  the  one  relates  to  its  infiuence  in  the  Legisla- 
ture— the  other  to  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
Church  ready  to  sacrifice  all  temporal  considerations  to  those 
which  are  purely  spiritual.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  her  willing, 
if  need  be,  to  lay  down  her  temporal  dignities,  so  that  her  essen- 
tial ends  were  accomplished.  We  should  be  ghid  to  see  her  in  a 
spirit  of  faith,  willing  to  risk  all  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
And  we  feel  confident,  that  if  she  could  thus,  courageously,  fmth- 
fuUy,  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  throw  herself  on  the  Divine 
protection — if  she  could  get  above  the  poor  anxieties  for  the  favour 
of  princes,  and  the  possession  of  temporal  privileges,  by  which  she 
is  sometimes  checked  and  restrained  in  the  path  of  simple  duty — 
she  would  be,  even  in  this  world,  most  amply  rewarded.  Is  she  not 
dependent  on  public  opinion  ?  Does  not  her  strength  lie  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  (humanly  speaking)  \  What  then  would 
be  so  likely  to  strengthen  her  position,  as  to  let  the  people  of  this 
^flMntry  see,  that  while  she  does  not  recklessly  throw  away  the 
^^^■Uegcs  and  rights  with  which  the  prudence  and  piety  of  former 
^^^Hluve  invested  her,  she  is  still  resolved  to  look  simply  and 
^^^^Butly,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  spiritu^ 
^^^Ik!   That  men  of  this  world  may  fear  to  create  Bisht^  with- 
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out  seats  in  Parliament,  lest,  by  some  chance,  the  parliamentary 
privileges  of  the  hierarchy  might  be  endangered — tnat  statesmen 
may,  in  this  question,  put  aside  the  demands  of  religion  itself^ 
ana  forget  the  higher  interests  of  the  Church,  we  can  well  under- 
stand. But  if  it  be  so,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  Church  to  set  them  right,  and  to  tell  them  with  one  united 
voice,  that  ^^the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness^^  must 
first  be  sought — that  no  religious  cause  can  long  prosper  or  suc- 
ceed in  which  this  principle  is  not  the  primary  motive  of  action. 

Holding  these  opinions,  it  is  with  the  greatest  gratification  that 
we  have  read  what  purports  to  be  a  report  of  speeches  recently  deli- 
vered in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  We  hail,  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction, such  sentiments  as  those  which  are  comprised  in  the 
speeches  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Brougham,  furnishing,  as 
tney  do,  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  progress  which  the 
question  of  an  increaBO  in  the  hierarchy  is  making  in  the  public 
mind.  The  remarks  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  is  a  proved 
friend  of  this  cause,  are  also  most  valuable ;  and  the  whole  conver- 
sation is  doubly  important,  not  merely  from  its  distinct  attestation 
to  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  episcopate,  but  from  pointing 
out  the  source  from  which  that  increase  is  to  be  provided  for. 

"  Earl  Fitzwilliam  presented  a  petition  from  a  clergyman  in  Ox- 
fordshire, praying  for  a  new  division  of  the  episcopal  sees  in  England, 
that  the  bishops  might  be  relieved  from  their  onerous  duty  of  attendance 
in  Parliament,  and  that  the  incomes  of  the  bishops,  which  the  petitioner 
stated  were  dangerously  large  for  men  of  God,  might  be  reduced  from 
£163,000  per  annum,  their  present  amount,  to  £80,000  per  annum. 
He  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  was  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  bishops  in 
England  ought  to  be  largely  increased,  and  therefore  he  had  always 
objected  to  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Exetbr  said,  that  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  state,  that  the  crying  want  from  paucity  of  bishops  in  this  country  was 
an  evil  which  must  soon  be  remedied.  He,  however,  did  not  wish  to 
see  any  increase  in  the  general  episcopal  income,  which  he  thought  was 
quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a  much  larger  number  of  bishops  than  the 
present  number.  He  believed  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
State,  as  well  as  to  tlie  Church,  if  the  bishops,  the  representatives  of 
our  National  Church,  were  excluded  from  Parliament.  He  should  only 
add,  that  he  hoped  the  noble  earl  would  introduce  some  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  bishops. 

"  Lord  Brougham  said,  that  in  his  opinion  the  great  increase  in  the 
population  rendered  a  larger  number  of  bishops  necessary.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  right  reverend  bench  was  overpaid,  as  matters  now  stood. 

"  Earl  Fitzwilliam  said,  that  he  thought  the  bishops  ought  to  be 
increased  to  forty  in  number ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  new  ones 
could  easily  be  paid  out  of  the  present  episcopal  revenues." 
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The  advocates  of  an  increase  in  the  episcopate  have  rarely 
ventured  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  fundb 
for  the  purpose  from  the  existing  episcopal  revenues.  There  can, 
however,  now  be  no  longer  any  difficulty  or  delicacy  in  speaking 
on  the  point.  The  sc^e  of  income  adopted  for  the  colonial 
dioceses,  which  has  descended  gradually  from  4000^.  per  annum 
to  1200^.,  (the  incomes  of  the  dioceses  being  subdivided  as  new 
dioceses  were  formed,)  furnishes  a  precedent,  which  it  mi^t  not 
be  possible  indeed  strictly  to  follow  ;  but  which  certainly  cannot 
be  overlooked  or  set  aside.  The  duties  of  a  colonial  bishop  arc 
more  onerous  than  those  of  an  English  bishop — the  expenses  of 
his  visitations  must  be  greater — ^the  demands  on  his  purse  in  new 
settlements,  where  churches  and  cleray  are  to  be  provided, 
scarcely  less.  And  yet  the  average  of  income  in  England  is 
6000^.  per  annum,  while  in  the  colonies  1200^.  is  considered 
sufficient.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  help  expressing 
our  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lonl 
Fitzwilliam.  There  seem  to  be  sufficient  means  for  doubling  the 
number  of  sees,  without  trespassing  on  the  funds  of  the  State,  or 
on  private  liberality.  We  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  consider- 
ing the  immense  increase  in  the  population  of  this  country,  and 
the  onerous  nature  of  these  episcopal  duties  which  are  strictly 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  additional 
engagements  of  the  hierarchy  as  members  of  the  temporal  legisla- 
ture can  be  defended,  unless  there  be  'a  large  increase  in  the 
episcopate. 

We  revert  to  the  "  Religious  Opinions  Belief  Bill.*^  We  have 
shown  that  it  would  lead  by  necessary  consequence  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

But  this  is  only  an  instalment  of  what  would  follow.  The 
next  question  that  would  be  asked  is.  How  can  the  large  incomes 
of  the  hierarchy  be  defended  consistently  with  the  principles  of 
religious  equality!  Ought  not  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
to  bo  equally  well  endowed!  Or  else,  ought  not  the  incomes 
of  the  Protestant  bishops  to  be  divided  with  their  rivals! 
if  this  be  not  admitted,  then  ought  not  the  two  Sects  to  be  placed 
on  a  level,  by  leaving  the  heads  of  both  to  depend  equally  on  the 
voluntary  support  of  their  respective  communions !  Questions 
like  this  will  be  pressed  home,  as  soon  as  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious equality  shall  have  been  admitted. 

Again,  the  application  of  tithes,  and  Church  property  gene- 
rally, to  the  exclusive  support  of  the  ministers  of  one  religious 
denomination,    will   be  next  pointed  out  as  a  violation  of  the 

inciple  of  religious  equality.  It  will  be  demanded  that  all  sects 
alike  support  their  own  ministers.  The  contest  will  be  to 
re  the  confiscation  of  tithes  and  Church  prc^rty;  but  it 
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may  be,  that  some  "  liberar'*  minister,  anxious  to  propitiate  the 
agriculturists,  may  ofier  them  the  abolition  of  this  burden  on 
land,  and  the  transfer  of  the  payment  of  the  existing  clergy  to 
the  Revenue.  The  change  would  scarcely  be  greater  and  more 
startling  than  that  effected  by  the  Corn-law  Bill.  In  this  case 
the  process  of  equalizing  the  position  of  all  religious  sects  would 
be  a  very  simple  one.  Parliament  would  only  have  to  refuse 
the  supplies,  and  the  clergy  would  be  at  once  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  flocks. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  what  might  be 
expected.  The  churches  would  still  be  held  by  the  legitimate 
clergy.  But  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  inequality,  and 
a  grievance.  It  would  be  urged  by  Romanists,  that  their  ancestors 
built  these  churches,  and  that  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  employ 
them  as  Protestants.  It  would  be  represented  as  a  grievance 
that  they  were  excluded  from  the  churches  which  had  been  built 
by  the  Sovereigns  of  England,  or  from  the  public  funds.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  such  claims  would  have  any  weight, 
if  made  at  the  present  moment.  They  would  undoubtedly  now 
be  considered  as  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  But,  would  they 
be  so,  if  the  preceding  steps  in  the  course  of  events  which  we 
have  been  pointing  out  had  been  taken!  Certainly  not.  The 
same  spirit  of  Liberalism  which  had  already  gone  so  far, 
would  not  hesitate,  for  a  moment,  in  granting  to  Romanists  the 
further  concession  of  celebrating  their  rites  in  our  churches, 
alternately  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  Thus,  at 
length,  we  should  have  arrived,  by  a  very  regular  gradation,  at 
the  object  which  Romanists  even  now  look  to  as  certain  to  be 
attained : — the  celebration  of  Ma9»  in  St.  PauVs  and  Westminst^ 
Abbey ! 

Nor  is  this  the  last  step  :  religious  liberty  would  be  claimed  for 
the  occupant  of  the  Throne  of  England ;  and  we  might  thus,  in 
process  of  time,  have  a  Romish  Sovereign  on  the  Throne^  and  be 
again  governed  indirectly  by  the  Jesuits. 

We  shall  probably  be  considered  by  some  of  our  readers  as 
mere  alarmists ;  and  it  will  be  answered,  that  such  events  as  we 
have  alluded  to  as  within  the  compass  of  possibility,  cannot 
occur.  We  should  be  most  happy  to  be  able  to  concur  in  this 
opinion.  We  have  striven  to  hope  for  the  Church  almost 
against  hope.  We  have  cherished  hope  for  her,  when  many  around 
us  have  despaired.  We  have  felt  an  undoubting  confidence  in 
the  loyalty  of  vast  multitudes  of  her  adherents,  which  has  been 
tested  and  proved  on  many  occasions  within  our  recollection. 
But  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  both  political  and  religious, 
does  seem  most  threatening  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  as 
a  National  Establishment.     An4  this  has  occurred  in  the  space 
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of  little  more  than  a  year.     At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
1845,  the   Church  of  England  stood  apparently  in  a  stronger 
position  externally  than  she  had  done  for  many  years.     A  par^ 
which  had  taken  its  stand  on  the  principle  of  protection  to  m 
Established  Interests  and  Institutions^  had,  after  a  glorious  struggle, 
gained  the  ascendancy,   and  had    elevated  its  leaders  to  the 
Ministry.     What  is  now  the  state  of  things !     In  the  space  of 
one  year,  the  ministers,  thus  elevated  to  power  on  the  principle 
of  protection  and  conservatism,  have  by  a  series  of  measures 
subversive  of  the  interests  which  they  were  commissioned  and 
pledged  to  defend, — in  the  face  of  the  amplest  warning,  and 
avowedly^  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  risk  which  was  run — 
utterly  and  finally  divided  the  great  and  noble  party,  which  had 
so  long  adhered  to  them  with  unparalleled  fidelity,  union,  and 
confidence.     They  have  outraged  the  principles  and  feelings  of 
the  friends  of  religion.     They  have  exasperated  to  the  last  degree 
the  agricultural  body,   on   whom  their  power  was   dependent. 
And  they  will  be  compelled,  with  disgrace,  to  relinquish  the 
government  to  those  who  represent  interests  hostile  to  the  Churek. 
Whether  the  constitutional  party  will  be  now  able  to  struggle 
successfully  with  the  tide  of  revolution  which  is  fast  setting  in,  is 
more  than  human  wisdom  can  foresee.     They  ought  at  least  to 
have  the  sympathies  and  support  of  every  one  who  wishes  to 
preserve  the  relics  of  the  English  constitution.     We  are  per- 
suaded that  they  will  contend  to  the  last  for  that  sacred  cause ; 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  they  will  not  visit  on  the  Church  of 
their  Fathers,  the  temporary  defection  of  some  of  her  leaders 
in  an  hour  of  trial  and  difficulty.  We  trust  that  they  will  ere  long 
receive  the  full  support  of  the  Church  in  their  efibrts  :  and  if  the 
same  principles  which  have  always  hitherto  guided  them  in  their 
consistent  course  shall  still  continue  to  mark  their  progress,  and 
to  sustain  their  efforts; — if  they  will  take  their  stand  on  the 
principle  of  Church  and  State ;  the  preservation  of  all  interests 
(and  of  the  Church  as  the  first  and  highest  of  all)  ;  together  with 
the  reformation  of  all  proved  abuses ;  they  will  infallibly  have  in 
the  end  the  support  of  the  whole  Church,  and  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  England.     With  them,  under  Divine  Providence, 
now  rests  whatever  of  hope  still  remains  for  the  ultimate  preser- 
vation of  this  country.    If  they  cannot  direct  its  affiiirs,  they  may 
at  least  be  enabled  to  contend  pro  aris  et  focis  against  the  anta- 
gonists of  both  :  they  may  be  able  to  frustrate  their  machinations 
and  confound  their  measures.     This  is  a  noble  destiny,  if  they 
are  called  to  no  higher ;  and  they  will  finally  rally  around  them  in 
its  fulfilment  the  property,  the  integrity,  and  the  religion  of  the 
country. 
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I. — The  Education  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  France,  By 
Joseph  Kay,  B,  A.^  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge.  London : 
Hatchards. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  was  immediately  followed  by  some 
rather  severe  remarks  by  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, which,  we  think,  were  not  calculated  to  create  any  unfar 
vourable  impression  in  regard  to  the  author,  or  his  work.  Mr. 
Kay,  who  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  is  an  enthusiast 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  argues  earnestly  for  the  necessity 
of  the  adoption  of  some  national  system  of  education  by  the 
State.  He  suggests  (p.  xviii.)  one  which  shall  secure  '^the 
direction  of  religious  teaching  to  the  clergy  of  the  different  sects, 
and  the  direction  of  secular  teaching  to  the  government,  pro- 
viding separate  Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters 
for  the  Church  and  for  the  Dissenters."  This  is  the  principle  of 
the  Irish  system  of  national  education ;  and  as  experiments  are 
always  tried  first  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  system  has  been 
sustained  steadily  by  successive  governments  for  about  fifteen 
years,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  introduce  it  into  England,  as  soon  as  a  breathing  time 
from  more  important  questions  is  allowed.  Mr.  Kay  furnishes 
many  interesting  details  on  the  state  of  primary  educatioa  on  the 
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Continent,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  provision  for  periodical 
inspection  and  examination  of  the  schools,  the  nature  of  the 
Normal  schools,  and  the  instruction  imparted  in  them,  the 
institution  of  the  Frires  Chritiens^  and  theur  useful  labours ;  and 
after  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  means  of  education  pro- 
vided in  England  and  those  provided  in  the  continental  coun- 
tries, and  taking  a  survey  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  voluntary  exertions  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country,  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
State  to  take  up  the  question  in  a  way  proportioned  to  its  mag- 
nitude. He  c^culates  that  the  number  of  Normal  schools  requi- 
site for  England  is  not  less  than  seventy-two,  while  there  are 
only  five  in  existence ;  that  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  good 
masters  for  the  existing  schools,  the  Church  would  require 
500,000^.  per  annum,  which  she  cannot  raise;  that  it  would 
require  2,000,000/.  to  support  a  general  and  efficient  system  of 
national  education  ;  that  this  sum  might  be  provided  by  sup- 
pressing out-door  relief  to  the  poor.  This  however  should,  he 
thinks,  only  be  done  in  a  gradual  manner.  Mr.  Kay  takes  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people 
of  England,  more  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
pleads  for  the  general  spread  of  a  religious  education,  under  the 
management  of  the  clergy  and  the  dissenting  ministers.  There 
is  one  obstacle  which  appears  to  us  to  render  all  these  plans 
perfectly  Utopian.  Who  would  believe  for  a  moment,  that  the 
English  Parliament,  which  has  been  in  the  habit  of  expending 
some  80,000/.  or  40,000/.  per  annum  on  education,  and  which 
last  year  made  a  prodigious  exertion,  and  actually  expended 
75,000/.,  would  listen  to  any  proposal  for  a  permanent  charge  of 
2,500,000/.  ?  We  should  like  to  see  any  member  of  Parliament 
making  such  a  proposal.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  do 
things  in  England.  We  do  not  compute  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  then  attempt  to  provide  for  them.  But  we  give  as 
much  as  we  conveniently  can,  without  inquiry.  This  is  an 
economical  method.  By  pursuing  it  we  acquire  the  character  of 
liberality  at  a  cheap  rate.  Our  plans  for  Church  extension  are 
guided  by  this  economical  principle.  No  one  attempts  to  procure 
any  estimate  of  the  acttial  wants  of  the  Church ;  but  a  sum  is 
applied  to  meet  them  (certainly  large  in  its  actual  amount) ;  and 
as  some  good  is  of  course  done,  we  assume  that  the  want  of 
Church  extension  has  been  tolerably  provided  for.  On  the  whole, 
though  we  cannot  concur  with  many  of  Mr.  Kay's  views,  we  have 
derived  interest  and  instruction  from  his  work.  Most  earnestly 
do  we  wish  that  such  publications  might  act  as  a  warning  to  the 
Church  of  what  is  probably  coming,  and  might  induce  her  in 
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the  mean  time  to  make  increased  exertions  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion on  sound  principles. 

II. — The  Church  of  the  Catacombs :  a  Description  of  the  Primitive 
Church  of  Bome^  illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.  By 
Charles  Maitland,  M.D,     London :  Longmans. 

The  volume  before  us  supplies  a  desideratum  in  our  literature 
which  has  long  been  felt.  The  works  of  Arringhi,  Fabretti, 
Boldetti,  Bottari,  and  others  who  have  laboured  in  the 
interesting  field  of  inquiry  presented  by  the  subterranean  anti- 

Juities  of  Borne,  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader, 
^n  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Wiseman  and  Dr.  Bock  have  attempted 
to  enlist  these  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  service  of  Bomanism,  and 
from  the  absence  of  information  on  a  branch  of  knowledge  which 
has  been  much  cultivated  in  Italy,  some  persons  have  been  per- 
plexed by  the  plausible  references  which  have  been  made  to  alleged 
inscriptions  and  representations,  which  are  assumed  to  be  of  the 
very  earliest  date,  and  to  include  a  recognition  of  Bomish  doc- 
trines and  practices.  The  doctrine  of  development  has,  indeed, 
materially  weakened  the  force  of  this  argument,  because  it 
demonstrates  that  the  peculiarities  of  Bomanism  were  not 
received  by  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  but  gradually 
reasoned  out.  Still,  it  is  both  important  and  interesting  to  be 
allowed  such  an  insight  as  the  work  before  us  affords,  into  the 
nature  of  the  sepulchral  remains  of  Borne.  The  extensive  cata* 
combs,  which  extend  under  a  considerable  part  of  Borne,  and 
which  spread  in  one  direction  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  were 
originally  excavated  as  quarries  and  sand  pits,  but  they  gradually 
were  made  receptacles  for  the  dead,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  the 
number  of  tombs,  and  of  sculptures,  paintings,  and  inscriptions 
accumulated  there,  was  enormous.  The  catacombs  became  a 
place  of  sepulture  about  the  end  of  the  Boman  Bepublic,  and  they 
continued  to  be  so  for  many  centuries  after  the  Christian  sera. 
Durine  the  heathen  persecutions  tliey  were  the  refuse  of  the 
ChristLs,  who  here  remained  in  concealment,  celebrating  their 
religious  rites  by  stealth,  and  depending  for  their  daily  sustenance 
on  those  of  the  brethren,  whose  humble  station  permitted  them 
with  safety  to  remain  above  ground.  The  bishops  of  Borne  were 
generally  buried  here  for  several  centuries,  and  the  remains  of  the 
martyrs  were  also  deposited  here.  The  chapels  in  which  the  per- 
secuted believers  worshipped  the  true  God  are  still  in  existence 
amongst  these  catacombs  ;  but  the  inscriptions  and  other  remains 
of  art  have  been  generally  transferred  to  the  various  museums  of 
Borne,  and  more  especially  to  that  of  the  Vatican.    In  these 
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invaluable  collections  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  has 
bestowed  his  time  most  judiciously,  and  in  a  way  to  interest  and 
instruct  his  readers.  The  interesting  work  of  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray,  on  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria,  with  which  our  readers  are 
doubtless  well  acquainted,  is  an  evidence  of  the  interest  with 
which  what  seems  to  be  a  merely  antiquarian  topic,  may  be 
invested  by  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed  by  an  author.  We 
must  select  some  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  the  sub- 
ject before  us  is  treated : — 

'*  The  fact  that  the  catacombs  were  employed  as  a  refuge  from  perse* 
cution,  rests  upon  good  evidence,  notwithstanding  objections  that  have 
been  made,  founded  upon  the  narrowness  of  the  passages,  the  difBcolty 
of  supporting  life,  and  the  risk  of  discovery,  increased  by  seeking  con* 
cealment  in  an  asylum  so  well  known  to  their  enemies.  These  objec- 
tions scarcely  apply  to  a  temporary  residence  below  ground  in  times  of 
danger,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  catacombs  were  inhabited  under 
other  circumstances  ....  The  catacombs  have  become  illustrious  by 
the  actual  martyrdom  of  some  noble  witnesses  to  the  truth.  Xystns, 
bishop  of  Rome,  together  with  Quartus,  one  of  his  clergy,  suiSered 
below  ground  in  the  time  of  Cyprian." — pp.  27,  28. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Christians  are  in 
many  cases  most  deeply  interesting :  we  take  one  or  two  as  spe- 
cimens. The  following  is  of  the  date  of  the  fifth  persecution, 
A.D.  161. 

"  In  Christ.  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the  stars,  and 
his  body  rests  in  this  tomb.  He  lived  under  the  Emperor  Antonine, 
who,  perceiving  that  great  benefit  would  result  from  his  services,  re- 
turned evil  for  good :  for  while  on  his  knees,  and  about  to  sacrifice  to 
the  true  God,  he  was  led  away  to  execution.  O,  such  times !  in  which 
sacred  rites  and  prayers,  even  in  caverns,  afford  no  protection  to  us. 
What  can  be  more  wretched  than  such  a  life  ?  and  what  than  such  a 
death  ?  when  they  could  not  be  buried  by  their  friends  and  relations — 
At  length  they  sparkle  in  heaven.  He  has  scarcely  lived,  who  has  lived 
in  Christian  times." 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  most  curious  information  on  ancient 
rites  and  customs  in  this  volume.  In  particular,  the  various  signs 
and  tokens  by  which  Romish  antiquaries  pretend  to  discover  the 
relics  of  martyrs  in  these  cemeteries,  are  very  carefully  discussed, 
and  their  uncertainty  is  demonstrated.  We  select  the  following 
interesting  remarks :  — 

''The  roriiance  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  is  said  to  owe  its 
existence  to  the  inscription, 

VRSVLA.    ET.    XI.    MM.    VV. 

which  was  read    '  Ursula  and  eleven  thousand   virgins,*   instead  of 
'  Eleven  virgin  martyrs.* 
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*'  The  history  of  St.  Veronica  exceeds  all  other  legends  of  pseudo* 
saintSy  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  has  been  supported  by  the  Roman 
Churchy  in  opposition  to  the  learned  of  her  own  communion,  and  in  the 
entire  absence  of  traditional  evidence.  Its  origin  and  progress  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Romanist  antiquarians. 

''About  the  darkest  time  of  the  middle  ages,  arose  the  custom  of 
painting  the  countenance  of  our  Saviour  upon  pieces  of  cloth :  the  accu- 
racy of  the  supposed  likeness,  or  icon,  as  it  was  called,  was  attested  by 
inscribing  beneath  it  the  words  '  vera  icon,'  gradually  cormpted  into 
Veronica.  Many  writers  mention  there  veronkce;  as  is  observed  by 
Mabillon,  who  has  cited  passages  from  Romanus,  Petrus  Casinensis,  and 
Augusdnus  Patricius.  Mabillon  also  mentions  the  petition  of  a  certain 
Ciiiercian  abbess,  dated  1249,  to  Jacobus  de  Trecis,  the  pope's  chap- 
lain, that  he  would  send  her  a  copy  of  the  picture  contained  in  St. 
Peter's.  He  complied  with  her  request,  and  begged  her  to  receive  the 
copy  as  '  a  holy  Veronica,  Christ's  true  image  and  likeness.'  The  next 
stage  in  the  growth  of  the  legend  (for  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  older 
date),  was  the  discovery  that  the  original  Veronica  was  an  actual  im- 
piesrion  of  our  Saviour's  features,  miraculously  taken  at  some  time  or 
other:  according  to  Mabillon,  during  the  agony  in  the  garden;  to 
Ducange,  on  the  way  to  Calvary ;  and  by  another  class  of  persons,  as 
noticed  by  Baronius,  supposed  to  have  been  left  upon  the  head-dress  in 
the  sepulchre.  But  the  story  still  wanted  something,  and  Veronica  wa& 
at  length  found  to  be  the  name  of  a  holy  woman  who  followed  our  Lord 
to  Calvary  ;  and  who,  while  piously  wipiog  the  Redeemer's  brow  with 
a  cloth,  received  as  a  reward  the  miraculous  impression  of  his  counte- 
nance. Of  this  woman,  whom  Baronius  calls  Berenice,  there  is  a 
cohtsal  statue  in  St,  Peter* s^  at  Rome ;  and  what  is  worse,  her  image 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  ignorant  people.  .  .  . 
The  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica  is  publicly  worshipped  in  Rome  on 
stated  occasions,  and  the  ceremony  is  performed  with  the  utmost 
splendour :  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  Romish  ritual  more  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  imagination.  The  prostrate  multitude,  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  dimly  lighted  by  the  torches  in  the  nave,  and  the  shadowy 
baldacchino,  hanging  to  all  appearance  in  mid-air,  form  a  spectacle  not 
easily  forgotten." 

There  is  much  interesting  discussion  in  this  volume  on  the  sup- 
posed signs  of  martyrdom  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Christians. 
This  is  a  question  of  very  great  practical  importance  at  Rome, 
ihasmuch  as  the  catacombs  have  furnished  a  large  number  of  rdic9, 
the  sanctity  of  which  is  tested  in  some  degree  by  certain  signs 
which  antiquarians  have  chosen  to  regard  as  indicative  of  the 
martyrdom  of  their  former  inhabitants.  Various  implements  are 
found  in  these  tombs,  which  are  considered  to  be  instruments  of 
torture :  some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  forged  in  modem 
times ;  in  reference  to  others,  Dr.  Maitland  remarks  with  justice, 
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that  ^'  these  objects,  if  merely  an  imitation  of  the  instrnmorts  of 
tortmre,  are  of  no  value  as  actual  relics  of  the  martyrg :  and  if  it 
is  pretended  that  they  were  really  employed  in  the  exeeutioii  of 
those  with  whose  bodies  they  were  interred,  we  may  answer,  thst 
it  is  incredible  that  the  Christians  should  have  obtained  firom  the 
Pagan  authorities  their  instruments  of  punishment,  in  order  to 
add  to  the  honours  of  the  martyrs^  funeral.^  It  seems,  in  Au;t, 
that  these  pretended  instruments  of  torture,  were  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  tools  which  the  deceased  had  employed  in  th^ 
various  trades  and  callings.    It  has  been  supposed  that ''  a  figine 

i^}^ng,^  represented  on  a  tomb,  was  a  symbol  of  mart^rrdom; 

ut  Dr.  Maitland  remarks  that  this  dgn  occurs  on  tombs  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries — after  the  ages  of  martyrdom.  Agaii^. 
the  Congregation  of  relics,  in  1668,  determined  that  a  palm 
sculptured  on  a  tomb,  and  a  vessel  tinged  with  bloody  are  most 
certain  signs  of  martyrdom.  The  voxels  here  alluded  to  «re 
vases  of  terra-cotta,  glass,  alabaster,  or  ivory,  found  in  the  Gbriatian 
tombs,  which  have  been  considered  as  receptacles  of  the  martyn' 
blood.  But  it  appears  that  the  ^^  palm  branch  ^^  is  now  afanest 
imiversally  abandoned,  and  ^*  the  vessel  of  blood,'"  though  stiQ 
^nerally  received  on  Uie  Continent  as  an  emblem  of  martyrdom, 
IS  already  attacked  in  various  quarters  as  being  of  uncertain 
meaning.  Of  the  latt-er  emblem,  no  trace  is  found  in  contem- 
porary writings — ^the  blood  sometimes  collected  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  seems  to  have  been  preserved  as  a  relic,  not  to 
have  been  buried :  and  ^'  the  great  number  of  cups  discovered, 
some  of  which  are  drinking  vessels,  with  inscriptions  and  figures 
of  a  date  long  posterior  to  that  of  the  persecutions,  leaves  room 
to  doubt  their  having  been  employed  witn  anjr  uniform  intention.^ 
Dr.  Maitland,  aflber  quoting  the  various  onmions  of  antiquaries 
on  this  point,  arrives  at  a  very  sensible  conausion — '^  Between  the 
heathen  laduymatory  and  the  so-called  martyr-vase  there  exists 
no  well-defined  difference ;  and  not  knowing  the  exact  int^itioa 
of  the  vessel  in  either  case,  beyond  the  probability  that  it  was  a 
depository  for  aromatic  gums,  we  may  suppose  the  Christians  to 
have  borrowed  it  from  the  Pagans,  with  such  modification  of  its 
use  as  time  and  circumstances  suggested.^ 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  supposed  symbols  of  mar- 
tyrdom lie  under  most  serious  objections.  ^'  Excepting  a  veiy 
few  cases,  where  the  deceased  is  expressly  described  as  a  martyr, 
that  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  left  unrecorded  in  the 
cemetery.*" 

The  catacombs  contain  some  inscriptions  on  clergy  who  were 
buried  there.    The  following  is  on  one  of  the  Soman  presbyters :— 
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"  LOCVS    BA8ILI   PRESB.    ET   FELICITATI   ElYS 
*'  8IBI   FECSRVNT." 

**  To  Basilua  the  presbyter,  and  Felicitas  his  nvife.  They  made  this 
for  themselyes." 

Aringhi  has  preserved  an  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  translation : — 

'*  Petronia,  a  priest's  wife,  the  type  of  modesty.  In  this  place  I  lay 
my  hones  ;  spare  yonr  tears,  dear  husband  and  daughters,  and  believe 
that  it  is  fbrbidden  to  weep  for  one  who  lives  in  God.  Buried  in  peace, 
on  the  third  nones  of  October,  in  the  Consulate  of  Festus  [i.e. 
m  472]," 

Dr.  Maitland  remarks,  that  very  few  epitaphs  of  persons 
devoted  to  celibacy  are  found  in  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  at  the 
Vatican.  The  inscriptions,  too,  seem  in  general  not  to  contain 
prayers  for  the  dead ;  and  the  invocations  of  saints  do  not  appear, 
oculptured  representations  of  scenes  and  events  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture  are  not  unfrequent ;  such  as  the  Three  Children 
in  the  Fiery  Furnace,  and  the  History  of  Daniel.  The  Good 
Shepherd  carrying  a  Lamb  thrown  across  his  shoulders  is  a  well- 
known  emblem  of  our  Lord.  This  emblem  occurs  frequently  on 
the  sepulchres  of  the  early  Christians,  but  the  representar 
lion  is  derived  with  little  variation  from  heathenism.  ''  In 
the  tomb  of  the  Nasones,^  says  Dr.  Maitland,  "  a  heathen 
&niily  of  eminence  in  Bome,  may  be  seen,  among  many  my- 
thological paintings,  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  with  a  sheep 
on  his  shoulders,  and  a  crook  in  his  h^d,  surrounded  by 
the  Four  Seasons.  What  was  intended  by  this  heathen  paint- 
ing is  not  clear ;  but  by  a  slight  alteration,  the  same  conaposi- 
tion  was  soon  converted  into  a  'bonus  pastor^  by  Christian 
artists.  The  change  however  was  slow:  the  Pans  pipe  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  hand  of  the  chief  shepherd,  and  the 
Boman  dress  was  I  seldom  abandoned.^  There  are  many  re- 
presentations of  the  events  of  our  Lord^s  life  in  these  sepulchres — 
such  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  the  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  the  cure  of 
the  paralytic.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  '^  in  all  the  pictures 
and  sculptures  of  our  Lord^s  history,  no  reference  is  ever  found  to 
his  sufferings  or  death.'" 

On  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Dr.  Maitland  has  pro- 
duced a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book,  replete  with  informa- 
tion which  is  in  a  great  degree  new  to  the  English  reader.  It  is 
copiously  illustrate  by  wood-cuts  from  drawings  by  the  author. 
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III.  Christian  Boyhood  at  a  Public  School.  A  Collection  of  Ser- 
mons and  Lectures  delivered  at  Winchester  College.  By  the  Bet. 
Charles  Wordswoeth,  M.A.^  late  Second  Master.  2  vols. 
London:  Bivingtons.  1846. 

It  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  our  public  schools,  and  we 
fear  not  without  reason,  tnat  religious  culture  has  been  excluded 
from  their  system — that  they  have  offered,  not  facilities,  but  dis- 
couragements,  for  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character.  It 
was  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  a  boy  would  be  exposed  to 
greater  difficulties  and  temptations  upon  going  to  school,  than 
he  could  have  experienced  at  home.  Where  boys  are  cotigre- 
gated  in  large  masses,  there  must  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
moral  evil,  ^ut  the  fault  has  been,  that  little  or  no  pains  have 
been  taken  in  our  larger  schools  to  counteract  and  mitigate  the 
evil  which  was  unavoidable  ;  it  has  been  regarded  too  much  as  a 
thing  for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  Suggestions  for  a  high^ 
and  more  Christian  mode  of  dealing  with  it  have  been  imme- 
diately put  aside  as  impracticable.  Complaints  have  been  put  to 
silence  by  the  formidable  truism,  that  "  boys  will  be  boys.*"  The 
idea  of  '*  Christian  boyhood  ^^  has  been  well  nigh  lost  among  us. 
Our  public  schools  have  produced  scholars  and  gentlemen ;  but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  tended,  by  the  system  pursued  by 
them  in  later  times,  to  train  the  ^^  babe  in  Christ  ^^  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  spiritual  manhood. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  imply  that  men  of  high  Christian 
principle,  nay  of  the  highest  eminence  in  this  respect,  have  seldom 
issued  from  public  schools.  A  host  of  living  examples,  as  well  as 
many  of  a  former  generation,  would  instanUy  occur  to  the  mind, 
and  forbid  such  an  allegation ;  but  we  greatly  doubt  whether  any 
of  these  have  owed  ought  of  their  Christian  integrity  and  sted- 
fastness  to  the  training  of  their  schoolboy  days.  It  has  been 
rather  in  spite  of  the  influences  by  which,  in  that  period  of  their 
life,  they  were  surrounded,  than  by  the  aid  of  them,  that  their 
religious  principles  were  maintained  and  strengthened. 

There  are  now,  however,  many  cheering  indications  that  a 
better  state  of  things  is  beginning  to  arise  :  Dr.  Arnold,  it  must 
be  gratefully  acknowledged,  set  an  example  of  improvement, 
which,  we  trust,  is  being  extensively  followed.  And  we  are  happy 
to  think  that  the  great  defect  of  his  teaching,  useful  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  in  important  respects,  to  his  pupils,  is  not  chai*ge- 
able  upon  those  who  are  now  aiming,  under  Gt)d^  to  Christianize 
"  the  most  principal "  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  volumes 
before  us  are  published  by  their  excellent  author  as  a  legacy  of 
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love  to  the  boys  of  Winchester  college,  his  impured  health 
having  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  office  of  second  master, 
which  he  neld  for  ten  years.  Although,  however,  they  are 
"  especially  designed,**^  as  Mr.  W.  informs  us,  for  Wykehamists ; 
and,  naturally,  abound  in  references,  and  treat  of  details  which 
none  but  Wykehamists  can  understand ;  they  furnish  us  with  a 
most  valuable  body  of  Christian  teaching,  from  which  all  who  are 
engaged  in  education,  of  boys  particularly,  may  gather  lessons 
emmently  wise  and  profitable.  It  is  evident  from  these  dis- 
courses, that  Mr.  Wordsworth  never  lost  sieht,  in  dischar^ng 
the  duties  of  his  office,  of  his  own  special  obhgations  as  a  mmis- 
ter  of  Ghrist^s  Church,  or  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  pupils, 
as  being,  b^  holy  baptism,  members  of  the  same.  He  deals  with 
them  as  with  ^*  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,*"  and  labours  to 
awaken  in  them  a  worthy  sense  of  their  spiritual  capacities, 
privileges,  and  obligations.  But  the  great  excellence  of  his 
teaching  consists,  we  think,  in  his  happy  application  of  Church 
or  Gospel  principles  to  the  various  ordinary  and  (so  to  call  them) 
trifling  occasions  of  a  schoolboy^s  every-day  life.  This,  we  sup- 
pose, is  felt  to  be  their  greatest  difficulty  by  those  who  are 
attempting  to  carry  out  a  Christian  education ;  and  to  all  such 
these  results  of  Mr.  Wordsworth^'s  experience  and  judgment 
must  prove  an  invaluable  help.  As  an  instance  of  the  practical 
character  of  these  addresses,  we  give  the  following  extract  from 
the  sermon  on  "  The  Practice  of  Private  Prayer."  It  appears 
that  the  boys  had  been  shamed  out  of  the  performance  of  this 
necessary  Christian  duty — and  Mr.  W.  appeals  to  the  pre- 
fects, to  use  their  authority  to  break  through  this  disgraceful 
custom-— 

"  It  is  never  my  desire/'  he  says,  "  or  intention,  to  recommend  what 
I  cannot  fairly  expect  you  to  perform ;  still  less  to  press  upon  your 
obedience  any  command  which  I  myself  believe  to  be  impracticable. 
And  as  regards  the  practice  of  private  prayer,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  (much  as  I  might  wish  it)  I  dare 
not  hope  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  generality — perhaps  not  one  indi- 
vidual— of  you  to  kneel  down  singly  by  his  bedside,  and  say  his 
prayers.  All  I  can  now  hope  is,  that  many  of  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
praying  secretly  as  you  lie  down  in  your  beds ;  and  though  I  consider 
this  as  unsatisfactory,  if  not  insufficient,  on  many  accounts,  still  any 
method  of  prayer,  provided  it  be  regularly  and  devoutly  performed 
will  prove,  I  doubt  not,  an  acceptable  service  in  the  sight  of  God,  &c. 

"  What  I  do  wish  then  is,  to  put  it  to  you  as  prefects,  whether  the 
present  state  of  things  in  this  respect  might  not  be  improved?  I 
wish  you  to  consider,  whether  by  some  simple  regulations  among 
yourselves,  the  practice  of  this  unquestionable  duty,  which  is  now 
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80  full  of  difficulty  and  temptation,  might  not  be  rendered  easy  and 
delightful/' 

Soon  aflerwards  follows  the  prc^posal : — 

"  Say  your  own  prayers  openly,  and  at  a  Mtaied  ftm^,  on  fimr  hues, 
and  require  those  who  are  committed  to  your  ehaige  to  do  the  same. 
Let  the  '  Prefect  in  course '  in  each  chamber  preserve  the  same  quiet 
and  order  before  you  retire  to  rest  for  the  short  space  of  five  or  tea 
minutes  of  prayer  time,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do  during  the  longer 
period  of  •  Toy  time.'  " 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  this  good  counsel  was  adopted, 
and  that  it  proved  successful,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  in  banishing 
the  reproach  to  which  it  ret&cred. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  discourse,  entitled  ^'  On  the 
duty  of  young  Communicants  in  details  of  School  Discipline  i^ — 

"  Certain  it  is,  we  teach  you  again  and  again,  that  the  very  test  and 
touchstone  of  your  sincerity,  of  the  strength  of  your  characters,  and  of 
your  religious  earnestness,  lies  in  matters  of  this  kind  (the  point  under 
immediate  notice  is  that  of  keeping  within  bounds),  that  the  exact, 
punctual,  regular  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  your  dmlff  Ufe, 
is  the  best  and  only  sure  method,  not  only  to  win  the  favour  of  man, 
but  to  approve  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  Gk>d :  that  however 
these  may  be  little  things  in  themtelveSf  yet  so  long  as  they  are  pad' 
tvoely  commanded  by  those  whom  you  are  bound  to  obey,  to  you  they 
are  not  such :  and  even  if  they  were,  that  it  i$  in  little  things  that  the 
real  hearty  desire  of  doing  one*M  duty  will  best  be  shown;  and  again,  that 
it  is  not  whether  the  transgression  be  little  or  great,  but  whether  you 
are  acting  on  the  principle  of  obedience,  or  of  disobedience,  which  it 
concerns  you  to  consider ;  for  '  He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust 
also  in  much.' " 

On  the  duty  of  reverent  behaviour  in  public  worship,  Mr.  W. 
has  these  impressive  words  :— 

*'  You  will  do  very  wrong  if  you  suffer  yourselves  to  regard  this 
matter  as  one  between  yourselves  as  schoolboys  and  a  master  whom 
personally  you  may  or  may  not  choose  to  respect.  It  is  not  as  a 
master,  but  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  that  I  speak  to  you  on  these  things ; 
neither  is  it  as  schoolboys,  but  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  and  ss 
God's  children,  that  you  are  admitted  here.  I  desire,  indeed,  as  far  as  in 
me  lies,  to  point  out  to  you  what  is  right;  but  having  done  this, 
however  much  I  may  wish  and  pray  for  your  own  sakes,  that  you  may 
be  led  to  practise  it,  both  in  this  and  every  other  case.  Christian  dis- 
cretion, no  less  than  Christian  reverence  in  holy  things,  forbids  that 
I  do  seek  to  compass,  by  the  exercise  of  any  lower  authority  that 
which  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  Christ's  ministers  is  insuffi- 
cient to  effect.  Only  let  me  leave  you  with  these  reflections  : — If  we 
cannot,  will  not,  drive  out  sin  and  disobedience  from  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  in  his  house  and  worship,  how  shall  we  hope  to  over- 
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come  them  and  expel  them  elsewhere  f  .  .  •  •  Above  all,  consider  this. 
Twice^  at  the  least,  in  every  day,  accordingly  as  you  shall  follow  or 
neglect  these  directions,  you  will  either  be  practising  yourself  in  a  habit 
of  wilful,  deliberate  disobedience,  (and  that,  too,  while  professing  to  be 
engaged  in  God's  service,)  a  practice  which  cannot  fail  to  be  productive 
of  the  most  fatal  consequences  upon  your  future  course,  or  you  will  be 
forming  a  habit  of  holy,  dutiful  obedience,  which  is  no  less  certain  to 
call  down  upon  you  Ood's  blessing,  and  to  clear  and  smooth  the  path 
which  is  before  yon." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  233. 

These  sampleB,  taken  at  random  from  the  work  before  us, 
may  help  pernapB  to  give  those  fdio  are  not  yet  acquainted  with 
it,  some  notion,  though  a  most  imperfect  one,  of  its  great  value. 
We  heartily  and  entnrdiy  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  engaged 
or  interested  in  the  important  work  of  education. 


iT.-^JRMPm.     By  lJi$  B$9.  G.  E.  Kekkawat,  M.A.    London  t 

Bivii^tons. 

The  pieces  comprised  in  this  volume  are  classed  by  the  author 
under  the  following  heads — '^  Beligious  Subjects^ — ^^  Home  Sub- 
jects"— those  whicn  are  ''  of  a  general  character^ — "  Sonnets'*^ — 
*^  Epitaphs.'^  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  very  considerable 
variety  m  the  contents,  and  that  the  author  has  attempted  most 
of  the  styles  of  poetic  composition.  We  can,  peraaps,  best 
express  our  sensd  of  the  merit  of  these  compositions,  by  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  the  author  could  be  permitted  by  Ins  sacred 
avocations  to  undertake  and  complete  some  longer  poems  than 
any  which  are  included  in  tiie  present  publication.  There  is 
that  in  the  character  of  his  poetry  which  reminds  us  forcibly  of 
Gowper,  and  occasionally  pf  Wordsworth.  There  is  something  of 
the  affection  and  simplicity  of  the  one,  with  the  high  philosophy  of 
the  other.  It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  the  rank  and  position 
which  the  author  of  these  poems  is  to  hold  amongst  English 
poets,  but  we  can  say  with  sincerity,  that  we  have  perused  his 
volume  with  no  ordinary  gratification  and  interest.  The  poems 
on  *'  the  affections  ^  seem  to  us  those  in  which  the  author  appears 
to  most  advantage.  Take  the  following  specimen  ^'  On  seeing  in 
a  book,  J.  K — ^  jun.,  chiefly  on  my  Father's  Death  :^ — 

*'  Why  from  my  bosom  rose  that  pensive  sigh. 
As  on  that  name  I  gazed  ?     A  brother's  name. 
Dear  from  my  cradle,  dear  from  childhood — Gloved 
With  warmer  love  as  each  maturer  grew. 
And  summer  ripened  all  the  hopes  of  spring. 
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A  brother^s  name !  bat  oh  !  how  strange  a  tale 
One  little  word  declares  of  changed  existence ! 
Age  has  gone  down,  and  youth  hath  ceased  to  be — 
For  who  can  keep  the  character  of  a  son, 

When  he  that  was  his  honour'd  father  dies. 

m  •  •  •  • 

The  flowers  have  all  come  out  since  he  went  hence ; 
The  forest  has  been  green  and  gay :  the  birds 
Hare  sung  their  love-songs ;  piping  to  the  mom, 
The  lark  has  scal'd  his  cloudy  stairs,  and  all 
The  summer  tribes  have  had  their  summer  joys : 
But  cold  the  while  thine  honoured  head  was  laid, 
My  Father !     Thou  no  more  canst  taste  the  joy 
That  fills  the  frame,  when  spring  puts  forth  her  power. 
And  comes  with  life  o'erloaded ;  not  for  thee 
Peeps  the  gilt  crocus  from  its  summer  grave, 
Or  lily  later  loads  the  air  with  love." 

•    The  followiiu;  lines  are  from  a  ^oem  entitled,  ^^Gliai^  d 
Hesidence,'*^  rererring  to  an  incident  in  the  author^s  early  li£ : — 

"  Far  away. 
In  many  a  distant  solitude  repose 
Sequestered  hearts  ;  they  wake  at  morning  prime 
In  happy  joyance,  and  they  lay  them  down 
When  softly  on  the  slope  the  shadows  fall ; 
Small  care  have  they  of  camp  or  kingly  court ; 
Encircled  by  their  native  hills  they  dwell. 
Each  his  own  centre ;  bearing  each  the  bloom 
Of  social  charities,  as  she  that  loved 
Her  own  few  people  better  than  the  world. 

Yet  e'en  to  these,  though  silent  and  remote. 
Reaches  the  wondrous  stream ;  no  devious  bay. 
No  inland  creek,  how  much  soe'er  removed, 
Eludes  the  wandering  waters.     Calm  they  live, 
And  calmer  still  'mid  weeping  friends  they  die ; 
Calm  is  their  sunny  youth  and  green  old  age ; 
And  yet  the  changes  of  mortality 
Are  theirs  as  all  men's.     .     .     . 
The  change  e'en  now  commences :  slowly  move 
The  freighted  waggons ;  bustling  menials  urge 
Their  rapid  work  ;  confusion  absolute 
Sits  o'er  the  scene  ;  while  jests  and  laughter  loud 

Tell  the  strange  sights  that  rummaged  chests  disclose. 

•  ♦  •  ♦  • 

Those  books  have  slept  within  their  narrow  shelves. 
Just  as  he  left  them  when  he  laid  them  down. 
Himself  to  sleep  the  dreamless  sleep  below. 
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Piled  on  tbat  track,  alas !  they  tell  no  more 
Their  former  tale ;  they're  dumb  for  memory, 
And  all  their  pleasant  tones  have  died  away." 

We  should  gladly  dwell  further  on  this  most  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting yolume,  but  our  space  warns  us  to  conclude.  Mr. 
Kennaway  is  already  advanti^eously  known  to  the  theological 
world  by  an  excellent  little  work  on  Baptism,  and  by  his  Ser- 
mons ;  and  the  volume  before  us  will  add  to  his  reputation. 


V. — Ecclmagtieal  Beminiscences  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
Bev.  Edward  Waylen,  late  Bector  of  Christchurchy  Bock- 
mUey  Maryhmdy  eleven  years  resident  in  America,  London : 
Straker. 

The  author  of  this  work  in  the  preface  states,  that  he  **  has 
made  no  effort  to  shape  and  adapt  his  narrative  to  any  esta- 
blished model  in  the  same  department  of  authorship ;  nor  is  he 
prepared  with  any  apology  for  the  prominence  which  is  given 
to  himself.^^  We  certainly  cannot  say  much  for  the  execution  of 
this  work,  which  is  rather  carelessly  put  together,  and  betrays 
occasional  inaccuracies  of  style.  It  combines  the  various  charac- 
ters of  an  autobiography,  a  book  of  travels,  and  a  series  of 
ecclesiaBtical  sketches.  We  select  a  specimen  of  the  author^s 
mode  of  treating  his  subject,  which  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

**  My  clerical  engagements  took  me  several  times  up  the  Delaware. 
One  of  these  excursions,  which  lives  in  my  memory  as  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  incidents  which  marked  it,  was  to  Burlington,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey.  .  •  •  It  was  a  bright  sunny 
day,  and  the  ample  doors  of  Riverside  were  thrown  open,  discovering 
the  Bishop's  family  at  breakfast,  while  enjoying  the  prospect  spread  out 
by  Nature's  most  lavish  hand  before  the  house.  The  sober,  quiet 
refinement,  and  social  comfort  presented  by  the  family  group,  and  the 
unambitious  elegance  of  the  mansion,  imparted  to  the  scene  a  character 
peculiarly  English.  Several  beautiful  children  occupied  their  places  at 
the  family  board,  whose  deportment  gave  evidence  of  their  good  breed- 
ing, and  the  happy  influence  of  private  and  maternal  training  under  the 

check  of  religious  principles.     After  breakfast  I  accompanied  C n 

to  the  garden,  spread  round  the  house,  where  the  gravelled  walks,  wind- 
ing  their  serpentine  course  through  borders  of  well-trimmed  shrubs,  and 
the  closely  shaven  lawn,  completed  the  picture,  which  instantly  carried 
our  thoughts  homeward.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  fronts  a  street  a 
little  out  of  the  closest  part  of  the  city.  It  is  cruciform  in  its  plan, 
but  unpretending  in  its  architectural  design,  and  rather  low.     Sur- 
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mounting  the  central  etevation  is  a  stone  cross,  aanoancing  to  the  by- 
passer  that  the  building  Is  neither  a  Mahommedan  nor  a  Pagan,  nor  (by 
its  appropriate  symbol,  the  weather  vanet)  a  sectarian  place  of  worship, 
but  a  Christian  temple,  belonging  to  the  one  universal  Church  of  the 
Apostles.  Groups  were  gathered  in  the  pleasant  churchyard  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  and  many  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  consecrated 
place  where  the  Trinity  is  worshipped.  It  was  the  festival  of  that  holy 
mystery,  and  the  Bishop's  sermon  embraced  a  notice  of  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  the  Three  in  One,  which  he  treated  piacticaliy  in  theevening^s 
discourse  at  three  o'clock.  The  evening's  service  was  also  celebrated 
at  eight,  p.m.,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary's  hall,  when  the  Bishop 
summed  up  the  arguments,  and  enforced  the  exhortations  used  in  hii 
previous  discourses ;  adding  an  appeal,  couched  in  most  feeling  lan- 
guage, to  his  female  auditors,  to  carry  to  their  closets  the  recollection  of 
the  instructions  received  during  the  day.  At  the  end  of  the  chapel 
service  the  young  ladies  of  the  school,  numbering  about  two  hundred, 
aaidi  shook  hands  with  the  Bishop  on  their  way  to  llie  8upper*ioom.'*— 
pp.  424»  425. 


vi.—Ths  History  of  Egypt  fnm  the  Earliest  Times  tiS  the  Con^ 
quest  by  the  Ambsy  a.d.  640.  By  Sami7£l  Sharps.  New 
Edition.    London:  Moxon. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  mass  of  information  is  accumulated  in  this 
volume,  but  the  style  is  heavy  and  ungraceful,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  observe  that  the  author  is  very  unsound  in  his  views  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  Church  government.  From  the  mamier  in 
which  he  q)eak8  of  ^^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,^^  we  shoold  infer  that 
Mr.  Sharpe  holds  Socinian  views.  We  cannot,  tberefore,  reeom- 
mend  the  work  to  our  readers. 


VII.— 7^  History  of  British  India,  from  1805  to  1835.  By 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.A.8.  VoL  II.  Lon- 
don :  Madden  and  Malcolm. 

The  present  volume  of  Professor  Wilson^'s  History  of  Britidi 
India,  in  continuation  of  the  well-known  work  of  Mill,  includes 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  extends  from 
1813  to  1823.  The  high  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the 
authentic  diaracter  of  the  woiic  itself,  derived  as  it  is  from 
original  documents,  combined  with  the  most  perfect  knovdedge 
of  the  subject,  will,  of  course,  place  this  history  amongst  that 
class  of  works  which  are  indispensable  to  every  well-fiimished 
library. 
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VIII. — The  Life  of  Jeeus^  Critically  Examined.  By  Dr,  David 
Fredebick  Steauss.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German 
Editum,    In  3  Vols.    London :  Chapmans. 

TM£  appearance  of  this  work  is  curious,  as  an  indicaticm  of  the 
prosait  tendencies  of  UniiarianiBm  in  England.  Unable  to 
ttiaintain  its  own  cause  against  the  advocates  of  Catholic  tmth, 
Unitarianism  appeared  for  many  years  to  have  sunk  into  a  state 
of  torpor  and  inanition ;  but  it  has  of  late  apparently  been  led  to 
hope  that  its  objects  may  be  attained  through  the  increasii^ 
taste  for  Grerman  literature.  It  is  our  apprehension  that  some  of 
our  own  writers  are  indirectly  tending  to  bring  about  the  same 
result,  by  appealing  on  all  occasions  to  the  writings  of  modem 
German  theologians.  In  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  on 
religious  subjects,  and  the  avidity  with  which  religious  novelty  is 
sought  for,  there  are  certainly  grounds  for  the  apprehension, 
that  the  translation  of  Gterman  works  bearing  on  phuosophy  and 
theology,  is  likely  to  have  some  efiect  in  further  unsettling  the 
faith  (»  many  amongst  us.  tTnitarianism  would  not  be  listened 
to  for  a  moment ;  but  German  Transcendentalism  and  Mysticism 
may  obtain  some  hearing,  because  they  are  new  to  most  English 
readers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  conclusive  and  final  argument 
against  Unitarianism,  that  it  has  been  driven  at  last  to  make 
common  cause  with  absolute  blasphemy  and  infidelity,  like  that  of 
Strauss^s  Life  of  Jesus.  Such  is  the  result  of  Unitarianism — ^the 
Gospel  is  at  length  asserted  to  be  a  ^'  mythus,^^  from  beginning 
to  end! 

IX. — 7%e  Works  of  Waltee  Savage  LAi^noE.    In  2  Volumes. 

London:  Moxon. 

To  those  who  are  admirers  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  this  neatly  and  accuratdy  printed  edition  of  them  will  be 
an  acceptable  gift.  Admitting,  as  one  is  bound  to  do,  the  abili^ 
and  learning  of  Mr.  Landor^s  imaginary  conversations,  there  is 
something  wisatisfectoiy  in  a  work  wfaidi  by  such  means  con- 
trives to  pat  forth  the  most  opposite  doctrines  and  princi|des,  in 
many  oases  most  dangerous  and  objectionable,  without  pronounc- 
ing any  decision.  There  is  in  some  parts  of  these  works  a  tone 
of  levity  on  religious  matters  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

X. — The  Theory  of  Developments  in  Christian  Doctrine  applied 
and  tested.  By  Moetimee  O^Sullivak^  !)./>.,  Rector  of 
KiUyman^  Spc.     London :  Parker. 

The  author  of  this  able  work  is  well  known  to  the  worid  as  a 
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powerful  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  penecuted  Church  of 
Ireland.  The  volume  before  us  is  dedicated  bv  permission  to  the 
reverend  prelate  who  presides  over  that  Church ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  add  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  its  re- 
spected author.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  Dr.  O'Sullivan^s  work,  which  is  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Newman'^s  Essay,  and  follows  the  order  of  subjects  in  that 
remarkable  production.  We  must  say  that  in  vigour  of  argu- 
ment and  learning,  the  work  before  us  surpasses  most  of  the 
replies  to  Mr.  Newman  which  have  been  written  at  this  side  of 
the  Channel. 


XI. — Naohgy:  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Origin^  Progress^  and  Sym- 
bolical Import  of  the  Sacred  Structures  of  Me  most  amnmU 
Nations  and  Ages  of  the  World.  By  John  Dudlkt,  M.A^ 
4rc.     London :  Bivingtons. 

The  author  of  this  work  had  intended  to  publish  it  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Camden  Society,  but  subsequently  disapproving 
of  the  supposed  principles  of  that  society,  he  now  offers  it  to  the 
public  unpatronized,  ^*  as  one  of  the  numerous  articles  that  almost 
daily  issue  from  the  machinery  of  the  press.^^  The  work  contains 
a  great  mass  of  materials,  furnishing  many  evidences  of  research 
and  labour;  and  without  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
antiquarian  speculation.  Mr.  Dudley^s  Protestantism  is  of  the 
most  ardent  kind. 

XII. — Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session^  Pre^ytery^ 
and  Synod  of  Aberdeen.  Aberdeen :  Printed  for  the  Spaldine 
dub.  ^^^ 

This  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Spalding  Club  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  illustrating  the  ecclesiastical  history  and  discipline  of 
Scotland.  It  commences  with  the  regulations  made  at  Aberdeen 
in  1562,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  brings 
the  series  of  events  down  to  the  devolution  of  1688.  Much 
curious  information  in  reference  to  popular  superstitions  and 
customs  now  extinct  is  supplied  in  this  collection. 

XIII. — The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  being  the  substance  of  Three 
Lectures^  Sec.  With  a  Preface^  containing  a  Bemew  of  Mr. 
Neumanns  Theory  of  Devel(^[meiU,  By  Frederick  Dekisok 
Maurice,  M.A.^  <$•<?.    London  :  Parker. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Newman's  essay  occupies  considerably  more 
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than  half  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  thus  fonns,  in  fact,  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  work.  The  author  proceeds  regularly 
through  Mr.  Newman^s  essay,  furnishing  an  analysis  of  each 
chapter,  with  his  own  remarks.  Mr.  Maurice  thus  describes 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  essential  idea  of  the  Bible : — 

'*  This,  I  think,  is  the  principle  of  the  Bible,  the  principle  which  goes 
through  every  part  of  it,  that  the  unseen  Grod  is  actually  ruling  over 
man ;  that  all  orders  of  men  are  appointed  by  Him,  and  are  ruling 
under  Him  ;  that  just  so  far  as  they  know  this,  and  live  and  act  in  the 
fidth  of  it,  they  are  doing  their  right  work  in  the  world,  are  helping  to 
expound  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  Dirine  Government,  are  helping 
to  bring  man  into  that  serrice  which  is  freedom Now  this  state- 
ment may  seem  to  Mr.  Newman  and  to  a  great  many  others,  a  mere 
vague  repetition  of  what  they  have  heard  often  before ;  of  what  they 
have  sneered  at,  and  dismissed  from  their  minds,  as  quite  unsatisfactory 
and  unmeaning.  I  am  content  that  it  should  be  so.  But  I  am  sure 
that  this  which  they  reject,  is  still  the  simple  faith  of  hundreds  of  poor 
men  and  women  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  Romish  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant."—pp.  xxzvi.  zxxvii. 

We  trust  that  this  is  the  faith  of  something  more  than  '^  hun- 
dreds ^  of  poor  men ;  and  that  it  is  not  restricted  to  the  '*  poor.^ 
The  position  which  the  author  of  this  work  holds,  as  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  King's  College,  lends,  of  course,  peculiar  interest  to 
his  first  publication  after  his  appointment  to  that  important 
office.  We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  altogether  go  along  with 
him  in  certain  views  which  seem  calculated  to  unsetUe  all  existing 
theoloincal  systems,  without  constructinir  any  definite  and  coherent 
system  in  ti;eirpla^. 

XIV. — Sermons  preached  cU  Jerusalem  in  the  years  1842  and  1843. 
By  the  Bev,  George  Williams,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  late 
Bishop  of  the  AngUcan  Church  in  that  City^  <$*c.  London : 
Parker. 

The  preface  of  this  volume  furnishes  painful  evidence  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  episcopal  mission  at  Jerusalem  was 
involved  from  its  commencement. 

"  I  will  candidly  avow,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  *'that  I  was  very 
anxious,  as  opportunity  was  afforded  me,  to  counteract,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  effects  of  a  certain  tone  of  teaching  which  obtained  at  Jeru- 
salem during  my  connexion  with  the  mission,  and  which  appeared  to 
me  both  erroneous  and  exceedingly  objectionable,  as  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  Christian  liberty,  and  to  the  corruption  of  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  I  allude  to  that  view  which  would  substitute 
the  exploded  literal,  for  the  received  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  privileges  and  glories  of  the  Israel  of  God ;  on 
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which  if  bastd  a  tyttam  that  wonld  hk  cftei  buld  opt  agiin  *the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile.' .  • .  Persoaded  as  i 
am  of  the  dangeront  tendency  of  each  views  (which  tometimet  go  the 
length  of  looking  for  the  restoration  of  the  bloody  sacnficea  of  the  Law, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Levidcal  ritual),  my  office  required 
me  to  guard  against  it ;  delicate  and  difficult  as  the  duty  was  in  my 
peculiar  position.** 

As  far  as  we  have  examined  these  Sermons,  they  appear  to  be 
sound,  practical,  and  Scriptural  " 


XV. — The  Modem  British  PhOarch;  or,  lAves  (^  Mm^  distiar 
guishsd  in  the  recent  Hietary  of  our  CSmw^.  Bjf  W.  C  Tay- 
lor, LL,D.^  &C.     London :  Grant  and  Griffith. 

Thr  volume  before  us  will  be  found  useful  in  making  diildren 
acquainted  with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the  last  and 
present  generation.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  unaflected  style, 
and  with  apparent  impartiaUty. 

XVI. —  Verses  for  Holy  Seasons ;  with  Questums  far  Exammatum. 
By  0.  F.  H.  EdUed  by  Walteb  Farquhab  Hoox,  D.l)^ 
Vicar  of  Leeds.     London:  Bivingtons. 

These  hymns  were  written  by  a  lady  resident  in  Ireland,  with 
a  view  of  adopting  the  principle  of  the  Christian  Year  to  the 
capacities  of  the  young  and  uneducated.  We  cannot  say  much 
for  the  poetical  merits  of  these  verses,  but  their  tone  is  simple, 
and  adapted  to  children.  The  following  stanzas  will  convey  some 
notion  of  the  work. 

"  When  first  our  Lord  came  down  on  earth, 
He  did  not  scorn  like  us  to  be, 
For  He  was  born  of  mortal  birth| 
A  simple  child  of  low  degree. 

"  Where  Syrian  waves  are  bright  and  clear, 
Where  Judah's  grapes  grow  large  and  red^ 
He  walked  below ;  and  men  drew  near, 
And  heard  the  holy  words  He  said." 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  respected  editor,  that  there  is  in 
the  volume  a  little  of  ^'  what  may  appear  to  some  to  be  a  kind  of 
sing-song  style  of  versification.'' 

xvii. — Rhesus;  or^  the  Church's  precedent  in  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline. By  the  Bev.  P.  Pounden,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Wes^port^ 
diocese  of  Tuam.     London:  Seeleys. 

The  author  of  this  work,  firom  a  comparison  of  the  various  noticai 


which  Siarijptare  suf^Ues  of  the  state  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  in 
the  tinie  of  the  Apoetlea,  deduces  an  argument  to  show  that  the 
clerical  orders,  government,  and  standing  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  a  sound  branch  of  Chrisfs  CSiurch  Catholic,  is  more 
nearly  accordant  to  the  Apostolical  model,  than  that  of  any  com- 
munity of  dissenters  in  existence. 

XVIII. — Bishop  Heler  and  Indian  Missions,  By  the  Bsv.  3udiL% 
Chambers,  ^.^.,  &c.     London:  Parker. 

A  PLEASING  little  volume,  comprising  a  brief  outline  of  the 
Church  History  of  India,  previously  to  Uie  appointment  of  Heber 
to  the  See  of  Calcutta,  with  a  Life  of  that  eminent  man,  and  a 
notice  of  the  principal  events  which  have  occurred  in  reference  to 
Christianity  in  India  since  his  death.  The  life  and  character  of 
Heber  occupy  too  large  a  share  of  the  volume  in  our  judgm^it. 

XIX. — Beligio  Quotidiana ;  Daily  Prayer  the  Law  of  Got s  Church. 
By  the  Bight  Bev.  Bjchabd  Mant,  D,I).^  Lord  Bishop  of 
Donmj  Connor^  and  Dromore.     London :  Parker. 

The  right  reverend  author  of  this  little  volume  has  here  collected 
a  large  mass  of  authorities  and  examples  in  reference  to  the  daily 
celebration  of  Divine  Service,  which  he  strongly  and  earnestly 
recommends.  Independently  of  the  importance  of  such  a  collec- 
tion, as  evincing  the  opinions  and  practice  of  our  bishops  and 
clergy  in  former  times,  it  is  edifying  to  be  brought  thus  m  con- 
tact with  the  private  and  devotional  life  of  so  many  excellent  men. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  the  frequent  offering  of  worship 
to  God  diould  be  considered  by  any  one  as  indicating  peculiar  or 
party  opinions  on  religious  subjects. 

XX. — Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

The  volumes  of  this  library  which  we  have  recently  seen,  are 
SismondTs  Literature  of  Europe,  Schlegd's  Dramatic  Literature, 
and  Boscoe^s  Lorenio  de  Medici.  The  cheapness  of  these 
volumes  is  astonishing :  we  sincerely  hope  that  tne  enterprising 
publisher  may  be  supported  by  the  public  in  this  attempt  to 
supply  cheap  Dooks.  But  we  snould  tnink  that  the  risk  must  be 
very  great. 

XXI. — A  Letter  on  the  Becent  Schisms  in  SiXftland.    By  the  Bev. 
Bobert  Montgomery,  M.A.    London :  Len£iim. 

A  SENSIBLE  and  well-timed  publication.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  schism.  To 
separate  from  the  Communion  of  a  Church,  which  has  been  re- 
cently recognized  by  the  legislature  of  thiis  country  as  in  full 
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communion  with  the  English  Church,  is,  in  our  judgment,  equi- 
valent to  a  separation  from  the  Ohurch  of  England  herself. 

XXII. — Miscellaneaus. 

We  have  to  notice  with  the  highest  commendation  a  Sermon  on 
the  ^'  Practical  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,^^  and  the  Hyperdulia 
ascribed  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Heathcote, 
B.O.L.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College.  (Oxford :  Parker.) 
This,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  compositions  we 
have  ever  seen,  bearing  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  ^^  Angli- 
can Ordinations  Valid.*"  By  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell,  B.G.L. 
(Masters),  containing  some  strictures  on  a  publication  by  Dr. 
Kenrick,  a  Romanist,  appears  to  be  carefully  and  well  executed. 
^^  Romanism  as  represented  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,^  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Irvine,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Margaret^  Leicester 
(Rivingtons),  contains  many  curious  details  of  Romish  supersti- 
tions. ^^  Mithridates;  or  Mr.  Newman'^s  Essay  on  Development,  its 
own  Confutation ;  by  a  Quondam  Disciple  ^  (Cleaver),  is  not 
deficient  in  ability ;  but  its  limited  extent  tends  to  rather  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  subject.  The  Rev.  Walter  Blunt  has  published 
a  very  useful  Tract  on  Confirmation  (Cleaver),  in  which  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  that  holy  rite  are  considered,  and  questions 
for  examination  are  appended.  The  Rev.  Staflbrd  Brown,  M.A., 
has  published  a  Sermon  on  Prayer  for  the  Clergy,  entitled, 
"  Brethren,  pray  for  us  ''—The  Rev.  T.  C.  Hadden,  LL.B.,  a 
Visitation  Sermon,  ''The  Church  of  England's  Commission  to 
her  Priests  Considered" — The  Rev.  C.  B.  Dalton,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Lambeth,  A  Farewell  Sermon  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel 
(Sharpe)  ;  all  of  which  are  deserving  of  notice. 

'^  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Congregational  Sing- 
ing," by  W.  H.  Plumstead  (Sharpe),  contains  many  sensible 
remarks,  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  congregational, 
singing.  '^  Church  Reform  and  Clerical  Delmquencies" 
(Hatchards),  touches  on  the  subjects  of  Clerical  Education  and 
Testimonials,  the  Amusements  of  the  Clergy,  and  Clerical  Magis- 
trates, Pluralities,  Patronage,  Discipline,  and  Pews. 

The  *' Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  Vol.  II.  Part  IL,"  furnish  evidence  of  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  the  study  of  Architecture  is  pursued  in  the 
West  of  England.  The  papers  in  this  number  evince  very  great 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  engravings  are  very  well  exe- 
cuted. We  are  glad  to  see  that  "  The  Churches  of  Yorkshire  ^■ 
(Green,  Leeds),  is  still  in  the  course  of  publication.  The  archi- 
tectural details  of  this  work  are  excellent,  and  its  letter-press 
possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
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Speead  of  pROTfiSTAKTiSM  IN  France. — Justification  of  the  Intelli^ 

fence  contained  in  a  former  Number  of  the  English  Review^ — Our 
'oreign  Intelligence  of  December,  1844,  contains,  among  other  articles 
on  the  State  of  Religion  in  France,  an  account  of  the  "  Spread  of  Pro- 
testantism "  in  several  of  the  French  dioceses.  The  paragraph,  having 
been  copied  by  the  CcUcutta  Christian  Advocate,  a  dissenting  publica- 
tion, wiUiout  citing  the  authority  on  which  the  statement  rested,  was 
treated  by  the  Bengal  Catholic  Herald,  its  popish  antagonist,  as  an 
invention  of  its  own,  and  denounced  as  a  scandalous  &brication  ;  and 
further  the  Bengal  Catholic  Herald  published  from  the  Vicars  General 
of  the  different  dioceses  referred  to  by  us,  letters  written  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  or  invalidating  the  statements  transcribed  from 
our  pages.  Under  these  circumstances  we  have  been  appealed  to  by 
the  Calcutta  Christian  Advocate;  and  although  we  must  decline  mixing 
oorselvei  up  in  any  way  with  the  controversy  between  the  two  publica- 
tions in  question,  we  now  furnish,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  the  details  of 
the  intelligence  of  which  the  paragraph  which  has  so  forcibly  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  Romanists,  both  in  India  and  in  France,  was  a 
summary.  Our  information  was  derived  from  different  publications, 
and  chiefly  from  a  series  of  articles,  documents,  and  letters,  in  the 
Archives  du  Christianisme,  the  organ  of  a  section  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants, in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  SocietS  E'vangelique  are  usually 
reported.  The  first  of  them  is  an  article  in  the  Archives  of  April  13, 
1844,  from  which  the  foUowing  are  extracts : — 

"  ViLLBFAVARD  if  ft  bofough  in  the  arrondUsement  of  Bellac,  Ilaute-VienDe 
(diootatf  of  Limoges),  Twelve  yeaurs  ago  the  inhabitants,  aboat  aix  hundred  in 
immber,  separated,  almost  to  a  man»  from  the  Roman  Church,  from  motives  unknown 
to  ui,  and  with  which  we  have  no  concern,  and  called  among  them  a  prieet  of  the 
'  French  Catholic  Church.'  For  twelve  years  that  priest  officiated  peaceably  in  a 
Church  built  expressly  for  this  purpose  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  entire 
popolatioD,  with  one  or  two  excepdons,  had  rallied  round  him,  and  there  was  no 
Bmnish  priest  in  the  place.  At  the  end  of  last  ^ear,  without  any  new  fact  trans- 
pfaing  to  provoke  such  a  proceeding,  the  authorities,  applying  a  general  measure  to 
VillcSivarai  prohibited  the  '  French  Catholic '  priest  from  continuing  his  functions, 
and  caused  seals  to  be  affixed  to  the  place  of  worship.  .  .  . 

**  At  this  period  a  colporteur  of  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  arrived  in  the  place. 
The  word  or  Ood  was  dispersed,  made  its  way,  and  was  read  in  every  house.  There, 
JSB  -everywhere,  it  carried  light  and  conviction  to  the  mind  and  the  heart  At  the 
oommeneement  of  January  last,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  reformed  consistory  of  Paris, 
rwfmeeted  the  eeiMittory,  in  the  name  of  the  inhabiianttf  to  establish  Protestant  worship 
among  thew^  declaring  thai  they  were  resolved  to  join  the  Rrformed  Church,  The  consis- 
tory was  unable  to  take  any  practical  cognizance  of  the  letter,  Ville&vard  being 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  its  operations,  and  passed  to  the  order  of  the  dav. 
They  then  addreswd  themselves  to  the  Sociiti  Efvangilique  of  France,  and  shortly 
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after  om  hundred  heads  offamiUet  of  Filkfavard  addressed  to  M.  Le  PasUur  NapoUm 
Rousul  a  request  signed  by  them,  to  come  among  them  to  preach  the  OospeL  M. 
Rounel  complied  with  this  appeaJ,  and  he  would  have  MLed  to  his  ministry  sod 
betrayed  his  Master,  had  he  not  done  sa  M.  Rounel  first  of  all  applied  for  aod 
obtained  a  delegation  from  the  consistory  of  Lezay.  Having  arrived  at  ViUefivard, 
M.  Roussel  declared  to  the  municipal  authority,  in  writing,  his  intention  to  cele- 
brate the  Protestant  worship^  and  obttilMd  in  ickooirlidglieiit  of  tf^  dedaration: 
he  also  applied  for  and  obtained  from  the  maire  the  permission  required  by  Art  294 
of  the  penal  code,  respecting  the  use  of  the  locality  in  which  the  worship  was  to  be 
celebrated.  It  is  dear,  thersfore,  that  M.  Roussel  has  omitted  pone  of  tae  fonnsli- 
ties  prescribed,  even  according  to  the  pretensiens  of  the  authoriliei^  the  conatnictiim 
of  the  law  adopted  by  the  Cour  de  CassaOem,  and  the  circular  of  the  iniii^iter  of  jnitict 
and  worship,  of  the  S8th  of  Febmai^  last  Notwithstanding  die  delegatiott  of  the 
nearest  coodstorj,  notwithstanding  ttie  dedaration  made  by  him,  notsvidistandisg 
the  permission  given  by  die  maire,  the  prefect  of  tbe  department  has  formally  inlsr' 
dieted  the  eya^;dic  rdij^ous  assembhes  at  Villefsvud,  by  a  decree  of  the  ^th 
instant,  which  has  been  served  upon  M.  Roussd  by  a  lieutenant  of  gendannes.  The 
lUlowing  is  a  copy  of  this  new  act  of  fton  pkdtir, 

"  Department  of  Haute* Vienna.  Limoges,  A|Mril  6,  l^U,,^**  We,  Master  ef  Be- 
quests, Prefect  of  the  Haute- Vienna,  considering  the  law  of  the  18th  GirmUMk 
year  X ;  the  artides  291,  292,  and  294  of  the  JPensI  Code ;  die  decree  of  die  Cmr  df 
Cassation  of  April  22, 1843;  the  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Winnsiiip  of 
the  28th  of  February  last;  the  offidal  stataments  of  the  Slst  of  Mareh  and  die  4th 
and  6th  of  April  last ;  from  which  it  appeara  that  nuneroua  aasembttas,  aalM  hy  ihl 
Siiur  Roussel,  Protestant  pastor,  have  taken  place  at  Ville&vard  oil  th^ee  diKrenl 
occasions,  the  said  assemblies  having  for  their  object  tbe  cdebradon  of  J^rotsstaat 
worship ; 

"  Considering  that  no  one  inhabitant  of  ViUe&tard  belongs  to  the  llefohned 
Church,  and  that  eonsequendv  the  interfeicnce  of  tbe  AairRousaeliswidioal  ohfeei, 
and  cannot  in  good  faith  be  claimed ; 

"  Considerinff  moreover  that  he  has  not  provided  himself  with  the  autborisatisa 
prescribed  by  Art.  291  of  the  Pend  Code  t 

*<  Decree  as  follows : 

"  The  religious  assembliet  for  Protestant  worship  which  hate  taken  plaee  at  Ville- 
fivard  under  the  direction  of  the  J^eur  Reussd  are  fimnally  interdietad  ondar  the 
penalties  enacted  by  law ; 

"  The  authorities  will  immediately  proceed  to  dose  the  |>lace  of  die  aa^embliei 
interdicted  by  the  preceding  ardcle,  and  to  affix  seals  to  die  doors  { 

<^  Any  infringement  of  the  foregoing  ofders  will  be  oAdally  taken  in  etidencC  abd 
notified  to  the  tribunds,  without  prejudice  to  such  measures  of  coercion  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  circumstances  may  render  necessary. 

"  The  Sub-prefect  of  Bellac  is  specially  charged  to  direct,  superintend,  and  insure 
the  execudon  of  the  present  decree  by  all  legal  measures,  to  give  it  etery  posdUA 
publicity,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  nodfied  to  the  proprietor  of  the  locality  as  wdl  as  to 
the  J^eur  RousseL 

"  Done  and  decreed  at  the  Prefecture  of  Limoges,  April  6,  1644. 

Signed:  t.  MOftisOt." 

"The  prefect,  who  had  evidendy  taken  instrucdona  beforehand  in  a  higher 
quarter,  had,  it  is  pldn,  lost  no  time ;  for  his  decree,  dated  April  5,  is  founded  pardy 
upon  the  official  statements  of  March  81,  April  4,  and  the  same  5th  of  April  The 
object  was  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  worship,  as  intended,  en  the  next  following 
day,  April  7,  being  Easter-day,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
presence  of  from  400  to  600  persons,  on  Sunday,  March  31,  Thursday  the  4th,  aad 
Friday  the  6th  of  April.  On  the  6th  three  gendarmes,  under  the  orders  of  a  Mca* 
tenant,  arrived  at  Villefavard.  M.  Roussel  having  loudly  and  before  witneasee  pre- 
tested against  the  seals  being  affixed,  the  lieutenant  replied  that  he  should  pnceed 
M.  Roussel  then  required  his  protest  to  be  entered  in  the  offidd  statement.  Two 
gendarmes  were  left  at  Villefavard  to  see  the  decree  of  the  prefoot  observed,  and  ta 
give  evidence  of  any  infringeoMnt  which  might  take  place.    They  will  not  hafe  die 
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trouUe  of  iamg  m.    M.  Rounel  hu  very  wisely  retreated  before  the  emf^ymeht  of 

.physical  force.    The  tribunals  will  decide  the  question 

"  We  shall  take  care  to  acauaint  our  readers  with  the  sequel  of  this  affiUr,  which  is 
tile  more  important  and  worthy  of  notice,  because  ihi  ebangelie  movement  of  FWefioMord 
U  mi  the  enlff  one,  but  in  other  loeaUtiet  as  well  entira  populations  declare  that  tkeff  re- 
wmnee  Romish  worthif,  and  intend  to  embrace  the  rettgim  of  the  Gospel" 

The  fellowing  extraett  are  taken  from  a  letter  ef  M.  Routsel  to  ike 
editor  of  the  Archivei,  dated  *'  Yillefkyard,  July  8th,  1844/'  and  inserted 
in  the  Archives  of  July  27th : — 

**  After  the  seals  had  bees  affiled,  Ileft  VillefiiTard  to  regulate  my  affiurii  to  ^tph 
my  lkmily»  and  to  come  and  settle  in  this  pariah.  On  my  retam»  I  eontimied  to 
liold  relig^otii  aiaembliei  as  heretofore,  from  house  to  house,  refraiaiog  widial,  at 
the  requeit  of  the  inhabitants,  from  holding  assemblies  of  a  more  public  character, 
VBtil  the  ahrital  of  die  answer  from  the  minister  to  a  petition  which  they  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  my  absence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Consistory  of  Lezay,  which 
had  sent  M.  Bourchenin  to  visit  the  place,  explained  to  the  minister  the  importance 
and  die  extent  of  the  religions  movement  which  YnA  taken  place  in  this  lociility. 
The  atmser  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  has  at  length  arrived,  and  on  Sunday  last  the  solemn 
ffming  of  our  worship  has  taken  place,  with  the  assistance  of  M,  Bellivier,  pasteur  and 
president  of  the  Consistory  of  Letay.  and  of  M,  Gibaud,  pasteur  and  president  cf  this 
(Sontistory  of  Lamothe  Stint  Hh'ayr 

1*116  letter  goes  on  to  detail  the  efforts  made  by  three  Romisb  priests, 
sent  one  after  another,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  movement  if 
possible,  and  the  discussions  which  M.  Roussel  had  with  one  of  them, 
and  then  continues : — 

"  As  nobody  here  would  ^t  a  place  to  say  mass  in,  the  Eomish  clergy  have  been 
obliged  to  buy  at  the  rate  of  6500  francs  a  shell,  which  with  the  field  atUched  to  it, 
is  worth  but  1800  francsk  But  the  owner  took  oare  to  stipulate  that  he  was  not 
selling  himself,  and  that  he  was  not  going  to  attend  mass.  In  short,  the  best  proof 
how  unanimous  the  parish  is  in  rejecting  Romanism,  is  that  although  the  mass  has 
been  established  for  four  months,  with  we  approbation  of  the  sub-prefoel  and  the 
protection  of  gendarmes,  no  inhabitant  of  Ville&vard  has  ever  attended*  They  have 
Lad  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  centimes  a  bead,  to  get  two  or  three 
women  from  the  neighbouring  parishes  to  attend.  Upon  one  occasion,  however, 
they  wished  to  have  a  procession ;  they  gathered  together  thirty  women,  and  distri- 
'  bttted  some  %.^t  fr«ne  pieces,  which,  as  a  woman  said  who  is  now  standing  before 
me,  *we  went  to  spend  at  a  public  house.'  Another  proof  how  fruitless  their 
attempts  are,  is  this ;  the  present  priest  is  at  the  same  time  a  licensed  teacher ; 
he  offers  his  services  gratuitously,  and  has  not  yet  got  more  than  one  single  pupil. 
All  the  others  prefer  paying  our  Protestant  schoolmaster,  to  sending  their  children 
gratis  to  be  taught  by  the  priest. 

'*  Yesterday,  then,  our  Protestant  worship  was  installed  in  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  .  .  .  Some  say  there  were  1200  people  from  this  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes  present :  I  believe  I  shall  be  nearer  the  truth  by  estimating  the  attendance 
at  one-half  that  number.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  for  two  hours  the  Church 
'  was  densely  thronged,  and  a  crowd  standing  outside,  all  attentive,  devout,  and  I  hppe 
periously  impressed.    .    .    . 

"  In  consequence  of  this  assembly,  several  persons  who  had  already  asked  me  to 
visit  their  pcuishes,  renewed  their  entreaties.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  name  the 
places ;  but  I  may  at  least  express  my  conviction  that  the  spark  which  has  fallen  in  the 
ventre  of  the  department,  will  soon  kindle  in  all  directions,  and  I  will  wait  till  the  work 
ia  accomplished  before  I  tell  you  of  it. 

"  Meanwhile  here  is  a  parish  of  more  than  600  souls  which  has  passed  over  entirely, 
bag  and  baggage,  with  its  maire,  its  priest,  and  its  Church,  to  the  evangelic  faith,  or  at 
least  to  evangeHc  worship.  If  all  are  not  converted  to  the  IiOtd,  all  at  least  will  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  God's  word." 

1.12 
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To  this  letter  the  editor  of  the  Archwet  adds  the  following  note : — 

«  Subsequent  letters  show  that  iiut  rtwtwrkahlemoiftment  is  gammg  strengtk  tmd 
exteruioH,  both  in  the  Uaute-Vienne  (diocese  of  Limoges),  and  in  the  Cbarente 
Inftrieure  (diocese  of  La  Rocbelle).  On  Sunday,  July  14,  M.  Routsel  pmeked  at  Bdi- 
ledeiu,  a  league  and  a  half  from  ViUefavard,  at  six  in  the  morning,  to  200  penms,  ipjb 
aU  have  been  hitherto  Roman  Catholics,  He  was  sent  for  by  the  moire,  the  adpmet,  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council,  and  all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  writing  their  names. 
The  same  day,  at  ten  o'clock,  there  were  250  to  300  hearers  at  Ville&Tazd,  and  at 
three  o*  clock  he  again  preached  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Vittefaoard.  Besides  this 
a  Church  is  forming  at  Limoges.  M.  Roussel  is  no  longer  able  to  attend  to  them  all, 
and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  mooement  will  spread  too  fast;  he  urgently  asks 
his  colleagues  to  come  and  help  him.  Four  tKtioe  and  well-disposed  wumisters  tf  the 
Gospel  wmUdfind  here  a  vast  and  splendid^ld  for  labour,  and  the  SoeUU  SvangiHque 
of  France  would  not  hesitate  to  pay  their  charges.  God  grant  that  this  simple 
and  energetic  appeal  may  be  heard.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  witnessed  in  France  since 
the  days  of  the  Reformation" 

Another  letter  from  M.  Roussel,  of  July  22d,  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Archives,  contains  additional  particulars  of  his  success  at  Balle- 
dens,  and  of  the  total  failure  of  all  the  attempts  made  by  the  Romish 
priesthood  to  retain  the  inhabitants  in  the  communion  of  their  Church. 
Their  offers  to  make  the  place,  which  was  hitherto  only  a  succursale,  a 
regular  cure,  to  erect  a  parsonage,  &c.,  were  rejected.  On  the  con- 
trary, steps  were  taken  by  the  inhabitants  for  permanently  protestantizing 
the  village : — 

"  They  drew  up  and  signed  a  petition  to  the  minister,  which  I  think  superfluous, 
as  I  am  invited  and  authorized  by  the  maire.  I  must,  however,  do  the  superior 
authority  (which  I  believe  is  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case)  the  justice  of 
saying,  that  not  the  least  obstruction  was  offered  to  this  new  establishment  of  our 
worship." 

In  another  letter  of  August  5,  1S44,  contained  in  the  Archives  of 
August  10,  M.  Roussel  relates  the  particulars  of  an  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  prefect,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  movement  at  Balledens, 
and  then  continues : — 

''  Meanwhile,  there  were  yesterday  at  Balledens,  not  200  persons,  as  on  the  first,  nor 
260,  as  on  the  second  and  third  occasions ;  but  500,  who  had  come  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached.  Two  hundred  of  them  could  not  find  room,  and  remained  at  our  door 
instead  of  going  to  hear  mass,  which  was  celebrated  at  the  same  hour.  I  ought  to 
say,  however,  that  this  concourse  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  day  of  the  patron  saint;  but  still  it  remains  to  be  explained,  why 
they  came  to  celebrate  St.  Stephen's  day,  not  at  mass,  but  at  the  Protestant  preach- 
ing-house." 

M.  Roussel  next  relates,  that  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
Limoges,  whither  the  Protestants  of  that  place  had  invited  him,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  juge  dTinstrttctum,  at  Bellac^  as  the  first  step  of  a 
prosecution  against  him,  ostensibly  on  account  of  some  of  his  controver- 
sial tracts,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  his  active 
labours  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges.  He  also  mentions  a  further  attempt 
made  by  the  Romanists  at  Villefavard,  to  take  advantage  of  the  feast 
of  the  patron  saint,  to  make  a  Romish  demonstration  in  the  shape  of  a 
procession,  which  was  a  complete  failure,  as  not  one  inhabitant  of  the 
place  joined  it. 
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Again,  the  number  of  the  Archives  of  September  14,  contains  under 
the  head,  "  Opening  of  Worship  at  Limoges"  an  article  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  passages : — 

**  Tht  new  Opening  qf  Evangelic  Warship  hat  jtut  taken  plaee  at  Limoges*    The 

solemnity  took  place  on    the  Ist  of  September The  number  of  known 

Protestants  in  this  city  is  one  hundred ;  many  more  will  no  doubt  make  themselves 
known  by-and-bye.  There  was  therefore  no  reason  to  expect  a  congregation  of 
more  than  30  or  40  persons ;  yet  although  there  were  many  reasons  to  think  that 
few  Roman  Catholics  would  come,  although  a  report  had  been  innocestly  spread, 
that  the  Protestant  worship  was  not  public,  about  250  persons  assessbfed  in  an 
exceedingly  remote  locality." 

The  number  of  the  Archives  for  October  26,  contains  another  letter 
from  M.  Roussel,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  Of  Villefavard  and  Balledens  I  shall  have  no  more  reports  to  give  you,  as  these 
posts  have  been  transferred  to  the  direction  and  charge  of  the  SociStS  BvangiHque, 
....  Two  pastors  have  been  sent  there,  and  two  schools  opened.  Villefavard  to  a 
man,  and  one-half  of  Balledens,  are  completely  attached  to  our  worship  i  and  in  the 
latter  place  we  are  daily  gaining  more  ground." 

He  then  describes  the  efforts  made  by  the  Romish  clergy  in  the 
cathedral  town  of  Limoges  to  prejudice  the  people  against  the  Protes- 
tants, and  not  only  to  prevent  the  latter  from  obtaining  a  suitable  loca- 
lity for  the  celebration  of  their  worship,  but  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
difficulty  for  a  Protestant  to  get  even  a  private  lodging.  Under  these 
circumstances  M.  Roussel  makes  an  appeal  for  pecuniary  contributions 
for  the  erection  of  a  Protestant  temple,  in  order  to  secure  permanently 
the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  the  heart  of  the  diocese. 

So  much  for  the  diocese  of  Limoges.  Similar  facts  are  stated,  though 
with  less  detail,  touching  the  neighbouring  dioceses  of  La  Rochelle  and 
Bordeaux,  The  former  is  mentioned  in  the  editor's  postscript  to 
M.  Roussel's  letter  in  the  Archives  of  July  1 2th,  and  is  again  named  in 
two  other  statements  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  as  the  scene  of 
Protestant  movements.  It  is  also  referred  to  in  a  paragraph  in  the 
Espirance  of  October  4th,  1844,  where  it  is  said : — 

"  The  movement  towards  Protestantism  which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  Cha- 
rente  Inftrieure  (diocese  of  La  Rochelle)  continues  to  be  very  promising.  Seven  or 
eight  evangelists  are  constantly  employed  in  this  interesting  work." 

And  in  an  article,  dated  from  Paris,  in  the  Allgemeine  Kirchen^ 
Zeitung  of  October  ISth,  1844,  in  which  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant worship  at  Villefavard  is  also  related,  the  following  statement 
occurs:— 

^  The  Consistory  of  Saintes  {diocese  of  La  Rochelle),  in  whose  district  principally 
this  remarkable  movement  has  taken  place,  is  careful  to  watch  over  it,  and  has  em- 
powered President  Delon  and  his  colleagues  to  interpose  for  the  interests  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Minister  of  Worship  will,  it  is  hoped,  lose  no 
time  in  reco^^nizing  the  religious  wants  of  about  twenty-five  parishes,  and  organzing 
a  consistory  in  the  district,  or  ranging  them  under  the  neighbouring  consistories." 

The  occurrence  in  the  diocese  of  Bordeaux  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  ridiculous  regpilation  of  the  prefect,  who 
attempted  to  limit  the  number  of  worshippers  to  twenty-six,  and  those 
twenty-six  only  the  identical  individuals  enumerated  by  name  in  his 
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official  list :  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  worahip  whidk  of  itielf 
proves  the  dread  in  which  the  Romanists  in  those  parts  are  of  the  sptead 
of  Protestant  principles  among  their  population.  The  whole  story,  toa 
loDg  to  be  transferred  to  our  pagfes,  is  contained  in  the  Arekhet  of 
September  S8th  and  October  26th,  which  contain  the  official  docnment^ 
issued  by  the  authorities,  and  the  correspondence  between  the  Protestant 
pastors  and  the  prelect  of  the  department :  ^  notice  of  it  i^^o  pccnrs  in 
the  Archives  of  October  lith,  lAaek  ooneladea  with  ihm  followiag 
general  statement : — 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  here  below  to  arrest  Christian  proselytiun.  Aslp 
in  the  Haute-Vienne  (diocete  of  Limoges),  in  the  Deux-S^vret  (dioceoe  rfPoUkrs)^ 
and  in  many  other  places,  where  tfte  people  in  kmmdrode  aiui  in  fkouimnde  Uave  ikt 
Popish  mass  for  the  preaching  of  the  GospeL" 

In  reference  to  the  last  named  diocese,  PoUiers,  m  commnnioation 
fVom  Geneva,  November  25th,  1844,  states  that  thirty  parishes,  m^ucfa 
had  expelled  their  curates,  and  been  without  church  ordinapces  since 
1830,  were  now  asking  for  Protestant  pastors  ^ 

The  diocese  of  Chalons  was  the  scene  of  the  prosecution  against 
M.  Roussel,  for  tracts  written  by  him  ten  years  before,  some  copies 
of  which  were  seized  at  Vitry-le-Fran^als,  with  a  view  both  to  withdraw 
M.  Roussel  from  his  active  labours  in  the  Limousin,  and  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Protestant  opinions  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons  itself.  The 
history  of  that  ridiculous  prosecution,  which  ended  in  the  acquittal  of 
all  the  accused,  is  contained  in  the  Archives  of  December  14th,  and  a 
full  report  of  the  trial  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Department  de 
la  Marne  (the  diocese  of  Chalons)  is  given  in  the  Espirance  of  De- 
cember 10th.  In  accounting  for  these  proceedings,  which  excited  much 
attention  at  the  time,  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Archives  of  De- 
cember 1 4th  expressly  states,  that  they  were  occasioned  by  the  spread 
of  Protestantism,' and  mentions  "  the  parish  of  Glannes,  and  some  other 
parishes  of  the  same  department,**  as  instances  of  the  efl^ct  produced  by 
the  dissemination  of  Protestant  tracts. 

Touching  the  diocese  of  Verdun^  it  is  not  only  included  in  the 
general  statement  which  we  shall  presently  transcribe  in  connexiop  with 
&ie  diocese  of  Frejus,  but  it  appears  from  the  Archives  of  February 
24th,  1844,  that  in  the  early  part  of  that  month  a  formal  application  w^ 
made  to  the  local  authorities,  and  favourably  received  by  them,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  Worship,  for  the  establishment  of  Pro« 
testant  worship  in  the  cathedral  town  of  Verdun  itself. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  diocese  of  Frijus,  the  Archives  of  April 

^  This  or  a  similar  statement  in  some  journal,  which  we  cannot,  at  this  «iiiit^n«^  of 
time,  trace  out,  in  addition  to  the  general  statement  in  the  Archives,  induced  us  to 
include  the  diocese  of  Poitiers  in  our  enumeration.  As  we  give  it  above,  it  is  con- 
tained  in  the  AUgemeine  Kirchen-Zeitung,  of  December  15th,  1844;  but  as  that  had 
not  yet  reached  our  hands  when  we  wrote  the  article,  we  must  have  gathered  its 
substance  from  some  other  source.  Still  the  reference  to  the  AUaem^M  Kireken- 
ZeitHna  serves  to  show  that  such  a  statement  Wis,  it  ^t  period,  i&mMolafien  in  A* 
Joumiua, 


27,  eontain  the  following  petition  addressed  to  the  Chamher  of  Deputies 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  several  parishes  in  that  diocese^ 
dated  March  81,  1844  :— 


"  We,  the  undersigned,  proprieton  and  inhabitanti  of  the  partshei  of  Oagnm, 
8ainl-Laiirtnt  and  Cannei^  in  the  ammdiaaenent  de  Graite,  and  Dipartement  du  Var 
(tbe  dioceia  of  Fr^joa),  beUw  all  meinberf  of  the  io-oalied  ^oman  Catholic  Ghuidi^ 
have  the  honour  to  state  to  the  honourable  deputies, 

**  I.  That  we  are  more  than  doubtful  respecting  the  religion  taught  us  by  the 
ptiests;  being  fully  convinoed  that  they  have  insdUed  into  our  Ibretathera,  under 
Min  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  secular  arm,  doctrines  contrary  to,  or  not  ordained 
by,  the  Word  of  God; 

"  S.  That  it  is  the  desire  of  our  souk  to  recover  that  religion  which  Jesus  Christ 
has  instituted,  which  the  apostles  have  taught,  and  to  unite  oivseWes  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  Refisnned  Christian  Church  called  Protestant 

^  But  that,  as  we  eannot  assemble  together  for  common  prayer,  without  our  muni* 
dpal  authorities  threatening,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests^  to  proceed  against  vm, 
and  to  apnly  to  us  the  art  891  of  the  Penal  Code ; 

**  We,  thareive^  most  humbly  and  respectfully  request  our  honourable  deputies,  to 
define,  if  Art  V.  of  the  Charter  has  force  of  law  in  our  dear  fatherland,  or  to  inter- 
pret it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  power  by  which  we  are 
oppressed." 

The  movement  of  which  this  petition  testifies,  is  again  referred  to  in 
a  letter  from  M.  £•  Lacroix,  of  Ghrenoble,  which  is  contained  under  the 
head  "  Appeal  oi|  behalf  of  the  religions  movement  in  France,"  in  the 
ArchioeM  of  August  24th,  1844 1  and  in  which  the  following  passage 
9eears: — 

"  Let,  bodi  in  and  out  of  France,  the  pastors  and  the  religious  journals,  with  the 
drcMvii  at  their  head,  make  collections  and  open  private  subscriptions,  in  order  to 
IMrocure  the  means  of  sending  missionaries  to  ihcte  pojpmiaiimu  which  in  the  Var  (diocese 
of  Fr6jus),  in  the  Charente-Inf6rieure  (diocese  of  Rochelle),  in  the  Ois%  in  the 
Bante  Mame,  in  the  Haute  Vienne  (dioeese  of  LimogesX  tmd  §k$wh$r0t  ore  Imidlff 
oMig  to  he  eoangiHzidi'* 

And  in  the  ArcUvu  of  October  26, 1844,  there  is  an  article  to  the 
following  effect  :— 

"  The  evangelic  movement  which  has  manifested  itself  In  the  department  of  the 
Haute  Vienne,  (diocese  of  Limoges,)  of  the  Charente  Inftrieure,  (diocese  of 
pi  I(ochelle,)  of  the  Meuse,  (diocese  of  Verdun,)  and  of  the  Mame,  (diocese  of 
Chalons,)  is  going  forward  also  in  the  Var  (diocese  of  Fr^jus).  The  following  state- 
ment is  contained  in  the  Catkoliqui  Apottolique,  a  Christian  journal  published  at 
Marennes.  '  In  the  department  of  the  Var  about  ten  parithes  have  rejected  tk$ 
errsHfSicf  trmditwu  rfike  Roman  Ohureht  and  among  them  are  Cannes,  Cagnes,  La 
Crandsi  and  Saint- Laurent,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  which  have  lately  addressed 
a  petiucn  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  favour  of  religious  liberty.  The  pastors  of 
Marseilles ,  an  evangelist,  and  a  colporteur,  are  unaUe  to  hold  all  the  religious 
assemblies  (br  which  they  are  called  upon  on  all  sides ;  notwithstanding  the  zeal 
with  which  M.  Roise,  ex-cur^  of  one  of  these  parbhes,  who  has  laid  aside  the 
cassock  and  band,  spends  himself  wholly  in  evangelizing  the  inhabitants  of  his 
former  parish.    The  greater  part  of  the  nock  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 

{isstor,  and  now  both  are  in  the  way  of  salvation.  As  of  old  the  disciples  of  Jerusa* 
era  did  not  recognize  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  the.  habit  and  language  of  St.  Paul,  so  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Var  have  been  greatly  surprised,  and  scarcely  able  to  believe 
that  the  Abb^  Roize  had  become  a  Bible  Christian,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  as 
it  is  taught  in  Holy  Scripture  itself." 

•   To  thpae  partieulaif  of  the  4iiia!rant  digceits  mentioned  in  our  state- 
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nient,  we  snbjoin  the  following  extract  from  the  annnal  report  of  the 
SociSU  JSvangSlique  of  France,  which  was  read  at  the  eleventh  annirer- 
tary  of  the  society,  and  is  contained,  with  an  account  of  the  meeting,  in 
the  /^rcAtWi  of  April  27,  1844. 

**  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  eTangelic  moTement  in  which  we 
rqoice.  In  the  department  of  *  *  *,  one  of  our  evangelists  stationed  in  the  nM&t 
of  about  a  hundred  populous  parishes,  is  entreated  on  all  sides  to  hold  sssftnbUes 
for  reading  and  explaining  the  Bible.  He  has  already  been  enabled  to  attend  in  a 
great  many  places,  and  to  preside  over  assemblies  of  60,  of  909,  and  even  of  3M 
persons,  who  were  really  attentive,  and  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  things 
declared  to  them.  A  pastor  in  one  of  the  towns  of  the  department  in  question,  hss 
earnestly  besought  the  committee  to  send  immediately  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
brder  to  meet  so  serious  a  demand.  Being  unable  to  comply  with  this  request,  the 
committee  has,  for  the  present  at  least,  sent  a  second  evangelist,  who  has  presided 
over  numerous  and  blessed  assemblies.  At  *  *  *  he  had  first  25,  then  00,  then 
200  hearers.  At  *  *  *  he  had  90 ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  Sunday,  he  held  in  one 
and  the  same  place  three  assemblies,  at  each  of  which  more  than  100  persons  were 
present  On  Monday  be  had  150,  on  Tuesday  220,  and  on  Wednesday  260  hearen. 
He  has  written  quite  recently  that  a  great  door  is  opened,  and  that  there  is  a 
pressing  demand  for  several  evangelists. 

"  In  another  district  of  the  same  department  a  similar  movement  manifests  itself; 
an  evangelist  has  gathered  around  htm  as  many  as  500  persons  anxious  to  know 
thoroughlv  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

*'  In  quite  a  different  part  of  France  the  same  facts  have  been  reproduced.  The 
evangelist  who  there  exercises  his  ministry  thus  writes  :'  At  *  *  *  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  in  an  old  convent  to  260  persons.  At  R  *  *  and  at  B  *  *  forty 
families  ask  me  to  hold  meetings,  and  to  instruct  them.  At  *  *  *  600  persons 
are  firmly  resolved  to  obtain,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  the  establishment  of  Protestant 
worship  amongst  them ;  they  have  made  up  their  minds  henceforward  to  follow  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  In  a  neighbouring  town  a  protestant  burial  has  drawn  toge- 
ther 600  spectators  and  hearers,  and  there  also  the  establishment  of  Protestant  wor- 
ship is  ui^ently  demanded.' 

*'  In  another  place,  again,  one  of  our  agents  being  requested  to  hold  religious 
assemblies  in  a  locality  which  he  had  never  risited,  announced  the  Go^l  to  more 
than  300  attentive  hearers ;  tracts  have  been  distributed,  and  read  with  serious- 
ness ;  and  there  is  an  unanimous  desire  expressed  for  the  continuance  of  the  assem- 
blies for  worship. 

"At  FiUefavardj  a  parish  of  from  000  to  700  souls  in  the  Haute  Vienne,  an 
analogous  movement  has  manifested  itself.  A  New  Testament  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  former  priest  of  the  parish,  made  him  anxious  to  be  instructed  in  the 
evangelic  faith.  A  colparteur  was  immediately  sent.  The  inhabitants  Showed  them- 
selves unanimously  anxious  to  hear  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  committee  dele- 
gated for  the  purpose  one  of  its  members,  M.  le  pasteur  RousuV* 

The  rest  of  the  story  of  Villefavard  is  already  known  to  onr  readers. 
Lastly,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  these  movements,  that  they  led  to  a  proposal,  which  created 
much  discussion  at  the  time  among  the  French  Protestants,  on  the  part 
of  M.  Roussel,  to  remedy  the  want  of  ordained  ministers  to  meet  the 
demand,  by  ordaining  devout  laymen  for  this  work  without  the  usual 
requirement  of  a  regular  theological  education.  This  proposal  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  M.  Roussel,  dated  Limoges,  Nov.  4,  1844,  in 
the  Archives  of  Nov.  9.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  from 
it  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  I  shall  not  enumerate  the  departments  and  the  parishes  in  which  numeroms  CedhoBes 
call  in  vain  for  Protestant  pastors  ;  they  are  st^fficienily  known  to  tkt  readers  qf  ow  reU' 
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giout  joumalt,  I  will  only  obserre,  that  in  most  of  those  localities  they  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  colporteurs,  who  have  already  done  their  work  there ;  nor  with  simple 
eTangelists  who  cannot  administer  the  sacraments,  and  thus  necessarily  leave  the 
populations,  in  a  state  as  yet  but  little  enlightened,  in  contact  with  the  Romish  priests. 
What  they  want,  are  consecrated  men,  able  not  only  to  instruct  them  in  doctrine,  but 
to  baptize,  to  administer  the  communion,  to  solemnize  marriages,  to  bury  the  dead ; 
in  one  word,  an  ecclesiastic  is  wanted  in  each  parish,  unless  the  people  are  to  ftll 
back  under  the  influence  from  which  they  so  much  desire  to  escape.  Give  us  a 
pastor,  they  say,  and  we  are  yours ;  but  so  long  as  M.  le  (hire  can  refuse  to  bury  our 
parents,  and  to  baptize  our  children,  we  cannot  connect  ourselves  with  your  wor- 
ship, which  is  confined  to  a  lecture  and  prayer." 

These  are  the  data  on  which  our  statement  was  founded.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  statistical  details,  they  were  all  taken  from  the 
leading  organs  of  the  Protestants  in  France  ;  many  of  the  particulars 
are  authenticated  by  documentary  evidence ;  and  the  main  facts  both 
formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  public  bodies,  and  were  referred  to 
again  and  again  in  the  Protestant  journals  of  Paris  as  matters  of  public 
notoriety.  Nor  were  they  denied  by  the  Romanists  in  France,  who 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  these  statements.  We  watched  the  Ami  de  la 
Beligiofif  which  is  not  slow  to  contradict  statements  unfavourable  to  the 
Romish  Church,  narrowly  at  the  time  ;  hut  although  the  statements  of 
the  Protestant  journals  extended  over  a  space  of  ten  months,  during 
which  additional  facts  were  constantly  adduced,  and  the  former  state- 
ments referred  to  as  matters  of  fact  which  were  generally  admitted,  and 
occupied  the  attention  of  government  in  various  ways,  not  a  word  of 
contradiction  escaped  the  Ami  de  la  Religion*  Of  all  the  facts  thus  oh- 
truded  upon  the  notice  of  the  public,  the  only  ones  referred  to  at  all  in  that 
publication  were  those  which  transpired  at  Verdun  and  at  Villefavard, 
and  with  regard  to  both  these  the  notices  of  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  went 
directly  to  confirm  the  statements  of  the  Protestant  papers.  As  to 
Verdun,  two  angry  paragraphs  appeared,  one  in  the  number  of  March 
26th,  the  other  in  that  of  May  1 1th.  In  the  former  it  was  stated  as  a 
grievance  against  M.  Martin  du  Nord,  the  Minister  of  Worship,  that 
"  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Anglicans  of  Verdun  had  obtained  an 
authorization  to  assemble  together  for  worship ;"  and  it  was  sneeringly 
stated,  that  being  unable  to  afford  a  pastor,  they  were  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  an  elder,  "  according  to  their  discipline."  The  latter  para- 
graph is  too  characteristic  not  to  be  given  entire  : — 

"  The  town  of  Verdun  has  been  gratified  in  its  turn  by  a  Protestant  chapel,  and 
an  Evangelic  pastor.  This  is  how  it  happened:  the  Khine  provinces,  and  the 
countries  aoljoining  the  Luxemburg,  send  forth  periodically  nomad  workmen,  who 
come  to  drive  their  trsde  in  France.  A  score  of  these  artizans  are  gathered  at 
Verdun,  and  have  had  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  Ministry  of  Worship  for  an 
authorization  to  open  an  oratory,  suggested  to  them.  The  permission  was  not  long 
in  coming ;  in  the  reply,  the  different  agents  of  the  administration  have  been  tol^ 
that  in  similar  cases  they  are  to  show  all  readiness,  and  to  smoothe  down  all 
obstacles  to  the  erecdon  of  preaching-houses  in  the  localities  which  call  for  them« 
Here,  then,  is  a  city  where  Catholicism  hss  always  reigned  undivided,  which  now 
sees  error  take  root  within  its  walls,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  most  fatal  prot- 
elytism.  .  There  is  enough  in  these  facts  to  enlighten  the  most  bUnd,  and  to  reveal 
to  France  the  tendendei  of  the  men  of  the  revolution." 
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As  regards  the  transactions  at  ViUefavard,  the  Am  dt  la  Rdigim  of 
March  23d,  1844,  states,  after  referring  to  the  previous  condition  of  tiie' 
parish  under  a  priest  of  the  "  pretendue  Sgti$e  Franfaue^**  that  during 
Lent  a  priest  from  Limoges  was  sent  thither  to  reclaim  the  *'  espriti 
SgarSi ;"  but  that  **  he  was  unable  to  succeed  ;"  and,  moreover,  that 
'^there  had  arrived  at  Villefayard  two  Protestants,  one  of  whom  was  a 
minister.*'  On  the  11th  of  May,  an  extract  from  a  local  paper,  the 
Avtnir  National,  is  given,  which  contains  no  new  fscts,  but  confirms 
those  previously  stated,  with  a  plentiful  accompaniment  of  abuse.  On 
the  11th  of  June,  there  comes  a  paragraph  which  represents  the  parish 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  reclaimed  from  protestantism,  the  inhabitants 
having  received  the  newly-appointed  ctir^  with  great  deference,  and 
being  busily  employed  in  rebuilding  his  parsonage ;  but  that  happy 
vision  is  again  dispelled  by  another  extract  from  the  Avemr  Natknuu^ 
in  the  Amt  de  la  Religion  of  August  13th,  which  recapitulates  in  the 
most  virulent  style  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  interregnum 
of  the  Mglise  Franfaise  in  the  parish,  and  concludes  by  saying :  ^^IPhen 
those  events  occurred  which  have  occupied  pubUe  attention  tn  so  Hvelp  a 
pumner,  and  have  ended  in  the  enthronization  of  protestantism  m  tl^ 
parish,'*  How  far  the  diocesan  authorities  thought  the  movement  in 
the  diocese  important,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  of 
the  pastoral,  published  by  the  new  bishop  on  his  arrival  in  tfie  diocese 
in  August,  1844,  and  which  is  given  in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  of 
August  20th ;  the  passage  in  question  being  marked  in  italics  :  '*  fVe 
shall  keep  our  eyes  continually  open,  for  fear  of  our  ^flocks  hmg  stolen 
from  usy  and  our  sheep  being  exposed  to  the  ravening  fvolf" 

We  have  now  furnished  our  readers  with  the  evidence  on  which  our 
statement  rested ;  evidence  put  forth  under  evenr  circumstance  of 
credibility,  and  left  uncontradicted,  in  those  points  m  which  it  was  not 
confirmed,  by  the  official  organ  of  the  Romanists  in  France.  We 
might  have  easily  swelled  our  catalogue  of  dioceses ;  there  were  data 
which  would  have  iustified  us  in  adding  the  names  of  Langres,  Beau- 
vais,  Valence,  Avignon,  and  Versailles ;  but  the  facts  were  of  less 
importance,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  enumerating  those  dioceses 
in  which  facts  of  some  consequence  had  transpired. 

We   shall   now   simply  transcribe   our  statement,  as  it   originally 

appeared,  Vol.  ii.   p.  501 ;   leaving  our  readers  after  the  perusal  of 

the  foregoing  evidence  to  judge  whether  we  were  not  perfectly  justified 

in  making  it. 

'*  A  strong  movement  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  fkvour 
of  Protestantism,  is  taking  place  in  the  dioceses  of  Verdun,  ChSlons,  Limoges, 
Poitiers,  La  Rochelle,  Bordeaux,  and  Fr^jus.  In  the  last-named  diocese,  in  which 
ten  parishes  have  almost  unanimously  renounced  Romanism,  a  Romish  priest,  the 
Abb6  Roize,  is  among  the  converts,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  preaching  among 
his  former  parishioners.  In  the  diocese  of  La  Rochelle  the  number  of  parishes 
which  desire  to  be  placed  under  Protestant  pastors,  is  stated  at  twenty-five.  In  the 
diocese  of  Limoges,  the  principal  agent  in  producing  these  changes  is  M.  Roussel,  a 
iPtotestapt  ministsr,  who  has  established  s  congregatioa  at  Limoges,  and  brought 
the  entire  population  of  Ville&vard  oyer  to  ArotestsntUm,  and  sgSiost  whooi  a 
prosecution  has  been  directed  on  account  of  'language  lojurions  To  a  fd^ion 
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ifcogtkiMid  by  tht  ittte/  In  the  dioctte  of  Bordeaux,  the  proprietor  of  an  eilate,  ufao, 
with  a  Dumb«r  of  bis  servanta  and  tenanta,  had  separated  himself  froqi  the  Ijnmaii 
Church,  procured  the  services  of  a  Protestant  minister  from  the  nearest  oooaisCoif, 
and  had  divine  service  periodically  celebrated  at  his  ehdUau  ;  when  the  looal  aatho« 
ritiea  interfered,  and  being  unable  to  prohibit  the  assembly  sltsfstber,  aftxed  to  the 
dooir  a  list  of  the  namea  of  twenty-fix  ProteatantSt  rtaalanng,  at  tht  same  time,  the^r 
intention  to  proceed  a^inst  an^  one  who,  sot  heinff  included  in  the  list,  9houI4 
neverdieless  tttencl  divine  serviee  thefe.  The  affiur  has  created  a  considerably 
sMisation  in  the  ne%faboiniM»d,  and  is  to  be  brought  before  a  superior  tribunal." 

Vatiliisv  eonld  be  mare  consistent  with  the  office  of  recording  the 
leading  events  of  the  religions  history  of  our  own  times,  (which  if  U^e 
task  we  have  propo^d  to  onrselves  in  this  department  of  our  review,) 
than  such  a  summary  of  events  which  had  excited  so  much  attentioi| 
in  France*  The  animus  with  which  we  drew  up  this  summary,  is  yet 
further  apparent  from  the  concluding  part  of  the  paragraph : 

-  '*  That  Protestantism  is,  on  the  whole,  progressing  in  France,  is  evident  from  a 
statistical  atatement  made  in  the  oourse  of  the  debates  iti  the  Chambers  during  the 
1j|SC  session.  From  this  it  appears,  that  at  the  dose  of  the  empire,  in  the  year  181i» 
we  number  of  t^rotestant  ministers  in  France  was  464 ;  in  the  year  1830,  it  amounted 
fo  52^ ;  and  in  the  year  1843,  to  677 :  the  sum  charged  in  the  budget  for  their 
support  was,  under  the  empire,  806,000  francs;  during  the  restoratiOb  it  rose  t6 
676,000  francs;  and  in  the  year  1843,  it  had  reached  the  sum  of  1,919,000  franss, 
Tl^e  nqmber  of  Protestant  congregations  without  church  or  minister  waa  stated  at 
111  at  tbat  time,  but  has  probably  much  increased  since." 

The  statistical  data  thus  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  general 
statement',  that  Protestantism  is  on  the  increase  in  France,  were  at  the 
time  going  the  round  of  the  Journals,  They  were  derived  from 
authentic  sources,  and  have  since  been  reproduced  by  the  Ami  dt  la 
Religion^  January  80, 1846,  fsom  the  Journal  da  DShatif  without  one 
syllable  of  question  as  to  their  accuracy,  and  with  the  additional 
information,  that  at  the  time  of  writing,  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  above  return,  the  number  of  ministeft  had  been  yet 
further  increased,  and  was  then  upwards  of  seven  hundred* 

We  cannot  make  room  for  the  letters  of  the  Vicars-Gteneral  of  the 
Seven  dioceses  mentioned  by  us,  to  their  correspondent  at  Agra,  which 
were  intended  to  bear  out  the  assertion  of  the  *'Bengid  Catholic 
Herald,'*  that  the  statement  in  question  was  nothing  more  than  an  idle 
fiibrioation  from  beginning  to  end.  They  are  as  ourioos  specimens  in 
their  way  of  the  fottiter  m  re,  as  the  accompanying  remarks  of  the 
'*  Bengal  Catholic  Herald "  are  of  the  *'  waviUr  m  woikJ*  But  our 
concern  is  not  with  either;  we  desire  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  the 
Iragrant  missiles  which  the  ** Herald"  and  the  ** Advocate'*  hurl  at 
each  other,  under  the  burning  san  of  India;  and  having  amply 
justified  the  part  taken  by  ourselves  in  this  matter  as  chroniclers  of 
contemporary  events,  we  would  suggest  to  the  Vicars-General  of  the 
seven  dioceses,  that  it  would  come  with  much  better  grace,  and  above 
all,  with  much  greater  force,  if  they  were,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour, 
to  contradict,  in  the  face  of  the  French  Protestant  Journals,  the  state* 
meats  made  by  them,  than  to  send  out  their  denials  to  the  far  Bast, 
where  there  is  no  one  to  answer  their  assertioas. 
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Italy.  Death  of  the  Pope. — Pope  Gr^|;ory  XVI.  died  tnddenly  at 
Rome,  on  Whit-Monday  the  Ist  of  June*,  between  nine  and  ten  in  the 
morning,  after  a  short  illness  of  only  a  week's  duration.  He  had  been 
suffering  for  a  few  days  from  erysipelas  in  the  left  leg,  but  no  alanning 
symptoms  showed  themselves  till  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  May.  He 
had  communicated  early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  being  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  In  the  night,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  sent  for 
his  confessor :  but  before  he  could  arrive,  he  made  his  last  oon£essioa 
to  one  of  the  Prelates  attached  to  his  household,  and  reoeiTed  extreme 
unction. 

Gregory  XVI,  was  bom  at  Belluno  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1765;  and  was  therefore  in  his  eighty-first  year.  His  name  was 
Mauro  Capellari ;  in  early  life  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedictines 
of  Camaldoli,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  theological  and 
philological  erudition.  He  was  made  a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Leo  XII. 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1826,  and  at  his  death  in  1829  would  have  been 
elected  to  the  Pontificate,  but  for  the  influence  of  Austria.  Within 
two  years  after,  however,  on  the  death  of  Pius  VIII.,  his  election  was 
carried,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
1881.  In  his  private  character  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  Ms 
love  of  literature  and  of  the  arts.  Of  his  public  character  the  Ami  de 
la  Religion^  adopting  the  langpiage  of  the  Quotidiennct  thus  speaks: 
"  Ghregory  XVI.  was  the  expression  of  that  temperate  Papacy, 
which  seems  to  suit  an  age  in  which  there  is  no  public  faith.  Some 
desired  that  he  should  venture  to  represent  the  Papacy  entirely 
detached  from  all,  so  called,  temporal  interests ;  determined  to  yield 
everything  to  the  ambitious  passions  of  the  political  world,  and  to 
rest  content  with  a  rosary  and  a  wooden  cross.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  this  respect  the  most  daring  counsels  were  offered  to 
Gregory  XVI.;  but  fortunately  Rome  has  not  yet  fallen  under  the 
empire  of  chimeras." 

The  Ami  de  la  Religion  entertains  its  readers  on  this  occasion  with 
an  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  after  the  death  of  the  Pope,  and 
at  the  election  of  a  successor.  Immediately  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
Pope's  decease,  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain  proceeds  to  the  chamber  of 
death,  where  the  anmUtu  piscatoris  is  delivered  up  to  him.  This,  and 
the  seal  used  for  sealing  the  bulls,  are  broken  to  pieces  three  days 
after.  Twenty-four  hours  after  death  the  body  is  embalmed,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  conveyed  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's 
with  the  same  state  which  attended  hrm  during  his  lifetime  in  his 
solemn  processions.  There  the  body  lies  in  state  for  three  days,  the 
people  kissing  the  feet  of  the  corpse  through  the  railing  behind  which 
it  is  laid.  The  funeral  ceremonies  occupy  nine  days,  reckoning  from 
the  day  on  which  the  body  is  removed  to  St.  Peter's.  After  the 
funeral  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  chanted  by  the  Dean  of  .the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  a  preacher  especially  appointed  exhorts  the 
Casdinals  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  Section  of  a  successor. 
Thence  the  Cardinals  proceed  in  procession  to  the  conclave,  and  having 
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been  iworn  to  the  obserranoe  of  the  *' Apostolical  Conatitotkms  "  and  the 
laws  of  the  conclave,  enter  upon  the  business  of  the  election. 

Orighially  the*  election  of  Uie  bishops  of  Rome  was  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  other  bishops ;  and  the  Roman  people  had  a  voice 
in  it.  In  1179,  the  third  Lateran  Council  deprived  both  the  clergy  and 
the  people  of  Rome  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  vested  the  power  of 
nominating  the  successor  to  the  Papal  see  exclusively  in  the  college  of 
cardinals,  making  the  validity  of  the  election  dependent  on  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  votes.  The  cardinals  exercised 
this  power  in  the  first  instance  without  any  restraint,  meeting  only  at 
the  time  appointed  for  collecting  the  votes;  an  arrangement  which 
gave  so  free  a  scope  to  intrigues,  that  through  the  impossibUity  of  uniting 
in  any  one  person  a  sufBcient  number  of  votes,  the  elections  were  often 
inconveniently  protracted.  At  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  in  1268,  this 
evil  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Papal  see  remained  vacant  for  three 
entire  years,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Father  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Bonaventura,  when  at  last  the  military  governor  of  Viterbo,  where  the 
election  was  held,  reduced  the  sacred  college  to  unanimity  by  shutting 
up  its  members  in  the  house  in  which  they  had  assembled  to  vote,  and, 
as  this  would  not  answer,  taking  the  roof  off  the  house.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Gregory  X.  was  elected  in  1271,  and  to  avoid  the  recur- 
rence of  a  similar  scandal,  the  Council  of  Lyons  passed,  in  1274,  those 
rules  by  which  the  cardinals  have  ever  since  been  shut  up  in  conclave 
until  the  election  is  terminated.  Orig^ally  the  conclave  used  to  be 
held  wherever  the  Papal  Court  resided  at  the  time  when  the  vacancy 
occurred;  but  by  degrees  it  became  customary  to  hold  it  at  Rome, 
except  under  extraordinary  circumstances ;  formerly  at  the  Vatican,  and 
since  the  death  of  Pius  VII.  at  the  Quirinal. 

The  election  may  take  place  in  one  of  three  ways  ;  either,  first,  by 
acclamation,  or  as  it  is  also  called  "  inspiration,"  without  any  formal 
process  of  voting ;  or,  secondly,  by  compromise,  the  nomination  being 
committed  to  the  hands  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  college  by 
common  consent,  it  being  found  impossible  to  unite  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  for  one  man  ;  or,  thirdly,  which  is  the  more  ordinary  course,  by 
scrutiny,  and  if  that  should  not  prove  decisive,  by  accession  ;  that  is,  by 
the  concentration  of  votes,  in  one  or  more  subsequent  scrutinies,  upon 
one  or  other  of  those  who  in  the  first  scrutiny  had  obtained  a  laige, 
but  still  insufiScient  number  of  votes.  The  scrutiny  takes  place  twice 
a  day,  and  day  after  day,  until  a  decisive  majority  is  obtained ;  after 
every  scrutiny  which  does  not  give  such  a  majority,  the  voting  papers 
are  thrown  into  wet  straw,  and  burned  in  a  small  fire-place  behind  the 
altar  of  the  Pauline  chapel  where  the  conclave  is  held,  the  smoke  from 
which  rising  about  noon,  or  in  the  evening,  is  an  intimation  to  the  people 
of  Rome  that  no  pope  has  as  yet  been  elected. 

When  the  scrutiny  terminates  in  a  decisive  majority,  the  dean  of  the 
college,  accompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  state  of  the  order,  places 
himself  before  the  table  of  the  cardinal  on  whom  the  election  has  fallen. 
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•nd  pats  to  him  the  qoMtaon,  *'  Do  yoa  agrM  to  thb  eanoBiMl  flktlitA 
of  yourself  to  the  Sorereign  Pontificate."  The  quettioii  bemg  anewml 
in  the  affirmatiTe,  the  election  is  oompleted ;  the  new  pope^  in  aoiwer 
to  a  second  question  from  the  dean,  deelares  what  name  he  raeaas  ts 
take ;  he  is  hahited  in  the  papal  rohes,  and  rfeeeiTee  the  homage  of  tk 
assemhled  cardinals*  The  election  is  then  proclaimed  to  the  people  fiom 
the  grand  haloony  of  the  palaee  hy  one  of  the  cardinal  deaeona ;  imms- 
diately  after  whieh^  the  firing  of  one  hundred  and  one  ganii  and  the 
ringing  of  bells  from  the  666  steeplee  of  Rome,  carry  Uie  news  that 
*•  the  chair  of  St.  Peter"  is  again  filled,  all  over  the  '*  Btemal  City.'* 

The  sacred  eoUege  consists  at  this  moment  of  sixty-two  oardiaal8»  of 
whom  three  are  French*  three  Anstrians,  one  a  Portngueee,  one  a 
Spaniard,  one  a  Belgian,  one,  Cardinal  Acton,  thongh  bom  at  Naplsi^ 
of  English  descent,  and  Uie  rest  Italians.  We  shall  conclude  this  netiie 
by  transcribing  the  following  curious  reflections  of  the  i^eit  di  U 
RgUgion,  on  the  intrigues  which  undeniably  take  place  at  every  piqMl 
election,  and  which  agree  but  ill  with  the  high  pretensions  put  forth  by 
the  Papacy.  *'  It  is  in  their  private  eonyersations  (during  the  intervals 
of  the  sittings  of  the  conclave),  that  the  members  of  the  aacred  ooll«e 
discuss  among  themselves  the  claims  of  the  cardinals  who  have  the 
greatest  chance  of  being  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne.  These  secret 
negoUations,  these  goings  to  and  fro^  this  conflict  of  contrary  opinions, 
these  reciprocal  concessions,  these  sometimes  very  protracted  flnctna- 
tions,  these  gains  and  losses  of  votes,  constitute  the  dramatic  and  purely 
human  part  of  the  important  proceedings  of  this  assembly.  Here  that 
beautiful  saying  of  Fenelon,  *  L*hemme  marche  tt  Dku  le  mhUf'  finds 
its  application.  The  Holy  Ohost  ceases  not  to  aid  his  Churdi*  and  we 
entertain  the  firm  confidence  that  He  will  graciously  firustrate  all 
intrigues,  if  there  are  any,  or  make  them  subservient  to  the  clMHoe  of 
the  worthiest  pastor." 

The  election  of  the  successor  of  Gregory  XYI.  took  place  on  (he 
i6th  of  June,  after  four  scrutinies.  The  prelate  on  whota  the  election 
fell  is  Cardinal  John-Maria  Mastai-Ferretti,  Archbishop  of  Imola.  He 
has  taken  the  name  of  Pius  IX.  He  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia,  on  the 
i  3th  of  May,  1792. 

QEn^AVY.^-^Centenary  of  Luther's  death.  While  the  Protestants  of 
Oermany  are  upbraiding  the  Romanists  with  their  excessive  venera- 
tion for  the  saints  of  their  calendar,  and  in  their  own  practice  allowii^ 
even  the  ancient  festivals  of  the  Church  Catholic  to  fall  into  general 
neglect,  they  have,  inconsistently  enough,  celebrated  the  centenary  of 
Luther's  death,  on  the  18th  of  Febraary  last,  with  a  degree  of  pomp 
and  solemnity  which  cannot  but  appear  extravagant,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  Luther  did  not  die  the  death  of  martyrdom,  and 
that,  however  great  his  merits  were  in  some  respects,  the  rashness  of  his 
opinions  and  the  violence  of  his  conduct  had  no  small  share  in  causing 
•that  dissolution  of  Church  orderi  and  that  licence  of  theologicd  eiiti- 
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«totli  iuni  priTtte  Judgment,  of  whloh  the  ntionalittic  and  infidel 
of  Iho  present  day  are  the  deplorable  fmits.  At  Wittenbeig  the  ecle- 
llratloa  was  spread  otot  the  space  of  three  days,  di?ided  into  a  "  fW- 
fiier,"  on  the  17th,  the  ''  Hauptfekr,'*  on  the  18th,  and  a  *'  NackfeUr,'* 
en  the  19th,  and  attMided  by  a  great  eoncoarse  of  strangers,  including 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  several  of  the  princes,  ministers  of  state,  and 
other  civil  and  eeelesiastieal  officers,  who  thus  made  a  kind  of  Lutheran 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  reformer.  In  other  places,  too,  the  looa* 
lities  eonneeted  with  his  personal  history  were  made  prominent  objects 
in  the  arfangeitaent  of  the  solemnity ;  various  relics,  even  to  the  pall 
which  covered  his  coffin,  were  produced  by  their  fortunate  possessors, 
and  at  Berlin  *'  the  treasures  connected  with  the  memory  of  Luther,"  which 
avo  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  were  laid  out,  as  if  in  imitation  of 
Ih^  late  exhibition  at  Treves,  in  a  public  show  which  lasted  for  several 
iays,  and  was  visited  by  thousands  ;  nay,  in  Erfurth,  the  performance 
of  a  *<  Jubilant  Oratorio,"  entitled  **  The  Glorification  of  Martin  Luther," 
aflbrded  a  Protestant  counterpart  to  the  canoniiations  of  the  congregation 
of  Kibes.  This  idda  was  yet  further  improved  by  a  lithograph  published 
at  Eisleben,  which  represents  Luther  standing  in  the  elouds  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  on  his  head,  between  two  angels  with  palm  brandies  in 
their  hands.  He  is  looking  down  to  the  earth  with  evident  eompla* 
cency,  and  there  beholds  on  one  side  John  Ronge  holding  a  candle  to 
the  pope,  who  is  reading  Ronge's  letter  to  Bishop  Amoldi  of  Treves,  and 
on  the  other  side  Pastor  Uhlicb,  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  paper  with 
the  superscription,  *'  Protestant  friends  in  Eisleben."  Though  Uiis  eom- 
position  looks  amaaingly  like  a  caricature,  we  believe  it  was  got 
up  by  some  aealous  admirers  of  Luther  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith, 
)9d  lefts  curious^  considering  that  the  solemnity  was  appointed  to  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  a  confessor  of  the  Christian  faith,  was  the  perform- 
ance, at  the  theatre  at  Dresden,  expressly  in  honour  of  the  day,  of 
Lesslng's  infidel  play  Nathan  der  Weke.  Of  busts,  portraits,  and  trans- 
parencies of  Luther  there  was  everywhere  great  abundance,  both  in  the 
chutches  and  in  the  streets ;  and  medals  commemorative  of  the  day  were 
struck  and  extensively  sold.  Illuminations,  processions  by  torch-light, 
assemblies  lighted  up  by  coloured  fires,  protracted  the  solemnities  into 
the  night.  In  those  parts  of  Germany  which  are  under  Roman  Catholic 
governments,  the  celebration  of  the  day  was  more  or  less  obstructed  ( 
in  Bavaria  it  was  altogether  prohibited,  and  the  Protestants  had  to 
content  themselves  with  the  demonstration  of  dosing  their  shops. 
Generally  speaking,  the  festivities  passed  off  more  quietly  than  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  their  somewhat  motley  character,  and 
the  exdted  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Germany  on  the  subject  of 
religion  ;  in  some  places,  however,  the  police  was  put  under  requisition 
for  the  maintenance  of  order ;  and  in  Nordhausen  a  transparency,  put 
up  by  the  '*  Friends  of  Light,"  which  represented  the  town  at  sunrise, 
with  the  inscription,  *'  God  said.  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light; " 
was  demolished  by  a  shower  of  stones.  More  appropriate  to  the  ocoa- 
aion,  and  better  calculated  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  bf  Lutheri  is  the 
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oollecdoii  in  various  parts,  of  considerable  smns  for  foonding,  or,  wbers 
they  already  existed,  farther  endowing,  schools  and  charitable  instita- 
tions.  Among  these  is  one,  **  Mardn's  Foundation,"  at  Erfurth,  recently 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  deserves  to 
be  particularly  noticed,  on  account  of  Uie  multitude  of  objects  which  it 
comprises.  They  are  thus  enumerated :  1.  A  refuge  for  destitute  boys. 
2.  A  Sunday  school  for  appirentices  sent  forth  from  the  former.  8.  A 
training  school  for  the  education  of  poor  youths  as   schoolmasters. 

4.  A  school  of  industry  for  girls  intended  to  go  out  as  maidservants. 

5.  A  general  school  for  children  under  the  proper  age  for  confirmatioii. 

6.  A  fund  to  supply  poor  scholars  with  books  and  clothing.  7.  A 
Sunday  prayer  meeting  for  young  people.  8.  A  week-day  school  with 
four  class  teachers.  9.  A  school  of  industry  for  poor  school  girls. 
10.  The  same  for  poor  school  boys.  11.  A  training  school  for 
domestic  servants.  12.  A  soup  fund  for  the  support  of  100  poor 
schoolchildren  during  winter.  18.  A  preparatory  school  for  beginners. 
14.  A  subsidiary  school  for  those  whose  instruction  has  been  neglected, 
especially  for  young  criminals.  15.  A  school  for  carrying  on  the 
education  of  young  arUzans.  16.  A  general  refuge  for  the  education 
and  penitential  treatment  of  strangers  and  criminals  of  all  sorts.  If  we 
might  be  excused  so  great  a  liberty,  we  would  suggest  the  addition 
of  No.  17»  A  plain  school  for  teaching  over«enlightened  professors,  doc- 
tors and  pastors  of  the  Protestant  Church,  the  elements  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  they  used  to  be  taught  in  the  good  old  days  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther. 

Centenary  of  Pestalozzu — ^Another  centenary  commemoration  took 
place  at  Berlin,  Cassel,  and  in  several  other  places,  both  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  on  the  12th  of  January,  the  birth-day  of  Pestalozri. 
As  the  date  of  his  birth  is  differently  stated,  by  some  in  1745,  by  others  in 
1746,  his  disciples  and  admirers  determined  to  celebrate  the  day  in  both 
years.  The  intention  was  to  raise  subscriptions  for  founding  an  agricul- 
tural orphan-school,  on  the  plan  of  the  establishment  at  Neuhof ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  prominent  part  taken  in  the  proposal  by  some  of 
the  leading  rationalists  of  Germany,  many  who  would  gladly  have  con- 
tributed to  such  an  institution,  if  estabUshed  on  Christian  principles, 
withheld  their  co-operation,  and  the  whole  affair  will  probably  end  in  a 
fcdlure.  The  following  letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  the  managers 
of  the  fund  at  Berlin,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  a  testimony  both  to 
Christian  truth,  and  the  worth  of  Pestalozzi : — 

"  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Pestalozzi's  endeavours, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  people,  I  could  not  but  approve  your  intention  of  establishing  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  orphans,  in  honour  of  his  memory  ;  an 
undertaking  which  I  had  a  right  to  assume  would  be  set  on  foot  and 
executed  in  conformity  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Pestalozzi.  But  the 
spirit  in  which  Pestalozzi  lived  and  laboured,  was  a  spirit  of  moral 
^.tamestness,  of  humility  and  self-denying  love,  of  those  Christian 
|HMBes,  which  under  a  higher  impulse  he  practised  all  his  life,  although 
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it  was  not  till  in  his  later  years  that  he  arrived  at  a  definite  and  clear 
knowledge  of  the  source  from  which  he  derived  his  strength.  For  I  have 
heard  from  his  own  lips  the  confession,  that  he  found  in  Christianity 
alone  that  consolation  for  the  last  days  of  his  life,  which  he  had  before 
sought  in  vain  in  an  erroneous  direction.  It  is  this  spirit,  therefore, 
that  must  give  life  and  power  to  any  undertaking  for  the  relief  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
memory  of  that  noble-hearted  man,  and  a  suitable  expression  of  the 
gratitude  due  to  him  from  his  country.  Unfortunately,  however,  at  the 
late  commemoration  of  Pestalozzi,  under  your  management,  views  and 
tendencies  were  manifested,  and  put  forth  even  in  an  offensive  manner, 
which  testified  of  a  very  different  spirit,  a  spirit  to  which  Pestalozzi  was 
an  entire  stranger,  and  which  affords  me  no  guarantee  that  your  under- 
taking will  really  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  am  constrained  for  the  present  to  refuse  to  your 
intended  foundation  the  support  which  you  have  solicited  at  my  hands 
by  your  petition  of  the  8th  of  January  last ;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  to  it  my  full  sympathy  and  co-operation,  whenever  I  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  intended  to  promote  party  purposes,  which  are 
foreign  to  the  object  itself,  but  simply  and  exclusively  to  assist  in 
realizing  the  idea  of  educating  orphans  in  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  love 
and  self-denial. 

•*  Berlin,  March  21,  1846."  (Signed)  "  Frederic  William." 

Evangelic  Church  Conference  at  Berlin. — The  Synod,  or  rather  the 
Congress  of  Deputies  from  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany,  convoked 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  King  of  Prussia  \  met  on  the  4th  of  January  of 
the  present  year  at  Berlin,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  the  ISth  of 
February.  It  consisted  of  deputies  from  Prussia,  Hanover,  Wiir- 
temberg.  Saxony,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau, 
Weimar,  and  the  other  smaller  states,  with  the  exception  of  Oldenburg 
and  the  free  cities.  These,  and  the  two  great  Roman  Catholic  powers 
of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  refrised  to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations. 
The  number  of  deputies  was  thirty-one,  representing  twenty-six  differ- 
ent states  and  principalities ;  they  held  altogether  twenty-eight  sittings 
of  four  or  five  hours'  duration.'  The  questions  which  they  agreed  in 
their  preliminary  sittings  to  take  into  consideration  were  in  all  four ; 

1.  Whether  it  was  desirable  to  continue  these  conferences  at  stated 
intervals,  and  if  so,  under  what  regulations,  and  for  what  purposes  ? 

2.  How  the  constitutional  question  of  the  Evangelic  Church  should  be 
dealt  with,  due  regard  being  had  to  existing  circumstances  ?  8.  Whe- 
ther the  attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  uniformity  of  worship  in 
the  German  Evangelic  Church,  without  destroying  the  doctrinal  or 
other  peculiarities  of  particular  Churches?  4.  Whether  the  confes« 
sional  question  should  be  taken  up,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

The  first  question,  the  discussion  of  which  occupied  two  sessions, 
was  unanimously   answered  in  the  affirmative;  reserving,  however, 

'  See  English  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  506. 
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the  independence  and  right  of  self-government  of  the  di£fevent  ChmcheB. 
It  was  proposed  that  under  the  title  ''  the  German  BTangelie  Ghoich 
Conference,"  a  similar  Congress  of  Deputies  should  take  place,  at  fint 
every  three,  and  afterwards  every  five  years;  the  proceedings  to  be 
strictly  confined  to  an  interchange  of  communications  on  matters  con* 
ceming  the  general  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Gennany, 
leaving  the  different  governments  and  Churches  firee  to  make  of  the 
result  of  the  conferences  such  use  as  they  shall  deem  expedient*  The 
place  for  holding  the  following  conference,  to  he  determined  fipom 
time  to  time  hy  die  conference  tiben  sitting ;  and  the  next  to  be  boldea 
atStuttgardt 

The  consideration  of  the  second  question,  relative  to  the  oonsti* 
tudon  of  the  Grerman  Evangelic  Church,  occupied  the  conference  during 
seven  sittings,  and  gave  rise  to  much  animated  discussion.  The  view 
generally  adopted  was,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  was  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance,  and  merely  subsidiary  to  the  right  use  of  the 
word  and  sacraments,  on  which  chiefiy  the  well-being  of  the  Church 
depends.  Still  it  was  acknowledged  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
Church  materially  contributes  to  advance  its  interests.  As  regards  the 
government  of  the  Church  by  consistories  (the  existing  form  of  Church 
government  in  most  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany),  its  advantages 
in  producing  uniformity  of  action,  and  preventing  collisions  between 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers,  were  duly  appreciated ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  thought  that  it  did  not  give  a  sufficient  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Church  to  the  clergy  and  the  people  themselves ; 
that  it  was  calculated  to  diminish  in  them  the  sense  of  Church  member- 
ship, and  that  it  did  not  afford  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  state  a 
sufficient  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
Church  and  the  dispositions  and  wishes  of  its  members.  The  expe- 
rience of  those  provinces  in  which  presbyteries  and  synods  had  been 
called  into  action,  conjoin tiy  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  consis- 
tories, was  considered  favourable  to  an  extension  of  that  more  popular 
form  of  Church  government.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  to 
restrict  it  where  it  already  existed,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  single  vote,  all  united  in  recommending  to  the  different 
governments  the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  tend  to  give  the 
clergy  and  the  people  generally  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  The  following  suggestions  on  this  subject  were 
incorporated  in  the  acts  of  the  conference. 

1.  The  congregation  to  elect  lay  elders,  men  of  good  report  and  com- 
municants, out  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates,  nominated  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  clergyman,  and  afterwards  by  the  clergyman  and  elders 
conjointly ;  the  elders  so  chosen  to  co-operate  with  the  clergyman 
in  quickening  and  preserving  the  moral  and  religious  sense  of  the 
people,  and  in  promoting  the  due  observance  of  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  in  maintaining  good  order  during  the  celebratioB  of  Divine  worship, 
to  concur  in  all  liturgical  changes,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
deputies  for  the  synod,  and  perhaps  to  take  &part  in  the  superintendence 
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of  schools  and  the  management  of  the  poor*  The  idea  of  a  popular 
election  of  elders  was»  however,  discountenanced  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  deputies. 

2.  8ynods»  consisting  of  both  clerical  and  lay  members,  to  be  con* 
Toked  at  regular  intervals  of  time ;  and  according  to  circumstances  and 
the  extent  of  each  state,  the  synods  to  be  subdivided,  if  necessary,  into 
general,  provincial,  and  district  synods.  General  synods  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  president  of  their  own  choice,  and  their  proceedings  superin- 
tended by  a  government  commissary  as  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
the  temporal  power.  The  synods  to  have  only  a  consulting,  not  a  deli- 
berative or  deciding  voice  in  Church  affairs ;  to  give  their  opinion  on 
measures  proposed  by  the  consistories,  which  might  be  abandoned  if  the 
voice  of  the  synods  was  decidedly  opposed  to  them ;  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  changes,  or  remedies  of  existing  evils,  which  might  appear 
to  them  desirable.  Some  of  the  deputies,  however,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  synods  ought  to  have  a  more  direct  and  positive  share  in  Uie  govern- 
ment of  the  Church. 

The  third  question,  respecting  the  uniformity  of  worship,  engaged  the 
attention  of  die  conference  during  six  sittings.  The  opinions  on  this 
subject  were  still  more  conflicting  than  on  the  preceding  question. 
After  considerable  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  if  it  were  practicable  to 
introduce  in  some  degree  uniformity  of  worship,  it  would  be  desirable 
both  as  facilitating  intercommunion,  and  as  tending  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  those  who  desire  to  see  the  lituigical  indefiniteness  which  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  Grermany  put  an  end  to.  The  consideration  of  the 
means,  however,  for  attaining  this  object,  which  all  acknowledged  to  be 
desirable,  led  to  a  great  diversity  of  opinions.  A  majority  of  deputies 
united  in  the  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  whose 
business  it  should  be,  not  only  to  determine  certain  general  principles, 
but  to  undertake  the  actual  arrangement  of  liturgical  formularies,  and 
of  psalms  and  hymns  of  an  approved  character.  The  minority  were  of 
opinion  that  such  a  commission  was  altogether  out  of  the  question,  and 
that  the  utmost  that  could  be  done,  was  to  obtain  instructions  from  the 
respective  governments  to  their  deputies  at  the  next  conference, 
authorising  them  to  enter  into  consultation  as  to  the  general  principles 
to  be  followed  in  the  composition  of  liturgical  and  psalmodical  col- 
lections. Yet  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  even  for  those 
Churches  who  were  satisfied  with  their  present  liturgical  arrangements, 
to  take  a  part  in  these  deliberations  and  the  measures  to  be  founded 
upon  them. 

Last  of  all,  the  conference  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  the  confes- 
sional question,  with  a  preliminary  understanding  that  no  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions were  to  be  admitted.  The  points  for  consideration  were: 
1.  the  validity  of  the  symbolical  books  now  in  existence  in  the  different 
Churches ;  2.  the  obligation  of  the  preachers  to  adhere  to  pure  evangelic 
doctrine ;  S.  the  mode  of  superintending  the  preachers  as  to  their  faith- 
fulness in  complying  with  this  obligation.  On  the  first  point  it  was 
admittsd  on  all  hands  that  the  symbolical  books  cannot  be  given  up, 
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particular  questions ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  goyemments,  in 
sending  their  deputies,  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  delibe- 
rating separately  upon  the  results  of  the  conference,  and  giving  or 
refusing,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  their  adhesion  to  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  assembly.  On  the  whole,  the  interest  of  the 
conference  consists  chiefly  in  its  having  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
ofl^cial  and  authentic  disclosure  of  the  many  and  great  difficulties  in 
which  the  Churches  founded  in  Germany  by  Luther  and  Calvin  are 
involved. 

Switzerland. — Religious  Persecution  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud, — ^Not- 
withstanding the  attention  and  sympathy  which  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  has  universally  excited,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  clerical  body,  the  rascal 
government  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  continues  to  pursue  its  reckless 
career.  The  religious  part  of  the  communityi  which  is  for  the  most 
part  attached  to  the  secession  ministry,  is  abandoned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  ribald  mob,  and  subjected  to  every  species  of  ill-treatment. 
Scenes  of  the  most  brutal  violence  have  been  enacted  both  at  Lausanne 
and  in  other  places.  A  few  examples  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
excesses  which,  with  the  open  connivance  of  the  authorities,  are  com- 
mitted against  those  who  are  guilty  of  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
assembling  peaceably  and  with  the  utmost  privacy  for  the  performance 
of  their  religious  duties.  A  small  congregation  assembled  in  February 
last,  as  early  as  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
notice,  in  a  country  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne ;  but  by 
seven  o'clock  a  body  of  men  appeared  at  the  door,  and  the  first  person 
that  came  out,  when  the  assembly  separated,  was  saluted  with  a  blow 
from  a  cudgel,  accompanied  by  the  blasphemous  exclamation,  *'  VoiliL 
pour  Jeius'Christ"  Fortunately  there  was  a  considerable  proportion 
of  males  in  the  assembly,  who  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  pro- 
tecting the  females.  At  Montricher  fourteen  persons  assembled  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  January  the  18th,  in  the  most  unobtrusive  manner, 
but  a  crowd  assembled,  and  on  their  departure  from  the  house,  the 
members  of  the  assembly  were  followed  with  hootings  and  throwing  of 
stones.  The  master  of  the  house,  who  held  a  subordinate  office  as 
forester  and  licensed  vender  of  salt  (a  government  monopoly),  was  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  very  same  Sunday  summoned  before  the  munici- 
pality, reprimanded,  and  dismissed  firom  his  offices.  On  his  way  there 
and  back  he  was  assailed  by  the  mob  with  insults  and  missiles,  and 
even  guns  were  fired  in  the  crowd.  On  the  following  Sunday  some  of 
the  parties  attempted  to  make  their  way  to  Morges,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  join  the  congr^ation  there ;  but  they  were  watched, 
and  driven  back  to  their  houses  by  showers  of  stones.  At  Cour, 
near  Lausanne,  a  party,  consisting  chiefiy  of  ladies,  had  assembled 
in  the  house  of  a  lady  of  property,  well  known  for  her  beneficence, 
on  a  Communion  Sunday;  at  the  very  moment  when  the  minister 
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was  about  to  adminttter  die  Sacraineiit,  the  home  was  aaaidled  lij 
a  shower  of  stones*  While  some  of  the  gentlemeii  pfescut  made 
their  way  to  Lausanne  for  assistance,  the  ladies  escaped  by  the  back  to 
a  neighbouring  countjry-house ;  but  they  cotdd  not  get  to  their  own 
homes  without  a  strong  escort  of  gentlemen  who  hastened  to  thdr 
assistance,  and  protected  them  as  wdl  as  they  could  from  the  YioleDee 
of  the  mob.  At  Montreux,  pastor  Monnard,  one  of  the  most  disttn- 
guished  of  the  clergy  of  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  was  expected  to  o£Bdste 
in  a  congregation,  which  would  have  consisted  of  about  150  indiTidni^ 
though,  as  the  alarm  was  given  in  time,  only  about  sixty  actually  came 
to  the  place  of  assembly.  A  little  before  the  time  t^senrke  the  mob,  who 
had  obtained  information  of  the  proposed  meeting,  took  possesmn  of 
the  parish  engine,  and  as  the  worshippers  arrhrcd,  they  were  suoesi- 
sively  drenched  (this  scene  occurred  in  the  middle  of  January),  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Among  those  who  suffered  most,  were  pastor 
Monnard,  who  was  wet  to  the  skin ;  an  infirm  old  lady,  and  two  in- 
valids, who  had  come  to  reside  in  the  village  for  the  mOdness  of  the 
climate.  In  the  middle  of  the  disturbance  the  juge  de  paix  of  the 
place,  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty-four,  attempted  to  interfere,  but  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  by  the  stream  of  water  being  directed  right  upon 
him.  Still  Divine  worship  was  celebrated,  the  parties  being  deter- 
mined to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest,  and  prepared  to  suffer  any 
thing  rather  than  allow  their  religious  privileges  to  be  taken  away. 
What  renders  the  whole  transaction  more  scandalous,  is  the  fact  diat 
the  prefect  had  been  apprized  beforehand  of  the  intentions  of  the  mob, 
and  yet  neither  he  nor  his  officers  made  their  appearance  till  the  mis- 
chief had  been  perpetrated.  Still  more  atrocious  were  the  scenes  which 
were  enacted  at  Aran  and  at  Echallens.  In  the  former  place  a  private 
House  in  which  a  few  persons,  not  a  dozen  in  all,  had  met  on  Sunday, 
the  1st  of  March,  to  read  and  pray  together,  was  assailed  by  a  set  of 
lawless  fellows,  who  forced  their  way  in,  tore  the  Bible  and  the  Hymn« 
books  to  pieces,  and  then  threw  themselves  upon  the  persons  assembled, 
the  greater  part  of  them  women,  tied  them  with  ropes  and  dragged 
them  through  the  streets  in  fear  of  their  lives  ;  two  of  the  women  were 
taken  in  this  state  with  ropes  round  their  necks  to  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, where  at  last  some  parties  came  to  their  assistance,  and  released 
them  from  the  clatches  of  their  persecutors.  At  Echallens  the  fury  of  the 
mob  was  directed  against  the  institution  of  Deaconesses  or  Protestant 
Sisters  of  Charity,  established  in  that  place.  One  of  the  rooms  of  the 
institution,  which  comprises  a  hospital,  was  used  as  a  chapel,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place,  many  of  the  inhabits 
ants  of  J^challens  repaired  thither  in  preference  to  the  church.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  the  two  Sunday  services  had  been  held  as  usual, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  house,  chiefly  females  and  patients,  were  on  the 
point  of  retiring  to  rest,  when  a  mob  of  from  forty  to  fifty  men  made 
its  appearance  in  front  of  the  establishment,  which  lies  a  little  way  out 
of  the  borough,  armed  with  bludgeons  and  axes.  Scouts  having  been 
^fitLced  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  building,  a  ^t  was  fired  by  way 
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of  tignaly  and  the  ward  of  command  given ;  upon  which  the  whole 
body  of  aisailants  stonned  the  house,  and  having  forced  their  way  into 
the  chapel»  they  tore  the  Bible^  and  demolished  every  part  of  the 
furniture ;  uttering  the  most  horrible  threats,  declaring  that  they  would 
have  the  life  of  the  minister,  who  is  resident  director ;  and  that  they 
would  throw  both  the  patients  and  the  sisters  out  of  the  windows* 
Fortunately  the  two  physicians  connected  with  the  establishment 
obtained  information  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  collected  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Echallens,  who  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  institution, 
a  sufficient  iorce  to  come  to  the  rescue.  This  timely  aid  arrived  just 
as  the  demolition  of  the  chapel  was  completed,  and  drove  off  the  mob ; 
a  guard  was  then  left  on  the  premises,  which  proved  any  thing  but  an 
unnecessary  precaution,  as  some  of  the  rioters  returned  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  endeavoured  to  force  an  entrance.  The  institution 
has  since  been  closed,  and  the  sisters  and  patients  have  been  dispersed. 

Amidst  all  these  disorders  the  government  and  its  agents  are  looking 
on  complacently ;  no  means  are  taken  either  to  prevent  or  to  punish  these 
outrages.  If  any  demonstration  of  interference  is  made,  it  is  delayed 
till  the  mischief  has  been  effected ;  and  punishment  is  inflicted,  not  on 
the  rioters,  but  on  their  victims,  who  are  told  that  if  they  choose  to  per- 
sist in  a  course  which  is  evidently  obnoxious  to  the  people,  they  must 
take  the  consequences,  and  are  justly  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  dis- 
orders which  their  conduct  occasions.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  of 
Echallens,  the  inertness  and  indifference  of  the  authorities  were  so  scan- 
dalous, that  the  supreme  tribunal  at  Lausanne  deemed  it  its  duty  to 
order  inquiry  to  be  instituted ;  but  scarcely  had  this  order  been  given 
when  the  government  interfered,  and  by  intimidation  induced  the  tribunal 
to  quash  its  own  order.  The  spirit  which  presides  over  the  acts  of  the 
government  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  M.  Druey,  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  and  chief  of 
the  executive  government,  during  the  debates  in  the  great  council : — 

*'  It  is  allied  that  the  government  has  attacked  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. But  the  freedom  of  religion  is  a  relative  freedom.  People  ought 
to  take  care  not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  others  while  they 
exercise  their  own,  either  by  word  or  deed.  If  there  is  any  irritation, 
it  is  not  from  opposition  to  certain  individuals,  but  because  those  indi- 
viduals think  tbemselves  better  than  other  people,  whom  they  look  upon 
as  damned,  and  pity  them.  When  one  hears  children  say  to  their 
parents :  my  poor  fiither !  my  poor  mother !  is  not  that  a  most  con- 
temptuous proceeding,  which  must  necessarily  produce  a  reaction? 
Those  who  are  attacked  will  defend  themselves.  If  the  Council  of  State 
has  been  obliged  to  take  certain  measures,  it  has  not  been  through 
hatred  of  religious  freedom,  but  with  a  view  to  avoid  collisions.  They 
Say  the  domiole  has  been  violated.  But  the  Penal  Code  allows  en- 
trance into  the  domicile,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  great  disorders. 
Much  is  said  about  aggressions  on  the  freedom  of  religion ;  but  is  what 
takes  place  here,  to  be  compared  with  what  takes  place  in  other  coun- 
tries?    In  England  there  is  the  greatest  religious  freedom ;  but  that 
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does  not  prevent  a  chapel  being  demolished  now  and  then  by  the  mul- 
titude, and  you  may  think  yourself  well  off  if  you  escape  a  thwackingi 
But  there  is  no  such  outcry  raised  about  it ;  the  Englbh  are  not  sudi 
Sybarites ;  they  have  not  yet  got  out  of  the  habit  of  boxing.  And  do 
you  fancy,  when  the  Yaudois  have  carried  their  Sybaritism  so  far,  as  to 
require  to  be  put  up  in  cotton,  that  they  will  be  able  to  shed  their 
blood  for  their  country  ?  Let  us  be  thankful,  that  there  is  as  yet  some 
energy  left  in  Switzerland,  some  of  that  ancient  vigour,  that  primitive 
savagery.  The  masses  must  preserve  the  power  of  the  fist.  Intel- 
lectual force  is  nothing  if  it  does  not  descend  into  the  arms  ;  even  as 
physical  force  is  to  derive  its  strength  from  intellectual  force." 

Where  such  principles  are  propounded  by  the  head  of  the  ezecuti?e, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  populace  should  be  guilty  of  aU  sorts  of  oat- 
rages  and  excesses ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  such  a  government  is  tole- 
rated in  the  civilized  world.  Not  that  the  petty  despots  of  Lausanne 
have  been  left  altogether  undisturbed  in  Uieir  career  of  iniquitous 
**  savagery."  They  have  met  with  rebuffs  and  remonstrances  from  more 
than  one  quarter.  The  president  of  the  great  Council  of  Zurich,  M. 
Bluntschli,  in  his  opening  speech  deplored  that  "  the  formerly  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  Canton  de  Yaud  had  disappeared  before  a  brutal 
revolution,  which  had  within  a  few  months  brought  matters  to  such  a 
pass,  that  in  a  land  where  the  word  freedom  is  in  every  one's  mouth,  as 
well  as  in  the  motto  of  the  national  arms,  the  freedom  of  the  evangelic 
Church  is  oppressed  in  a  manner  unequidled,  except  by  the  persecutions 
which  the  early  Christians  had  to  endure  from  the  Roman  emperors,  or 
in  modem  times  by  the  reign  of  terror  of  1793."  This  home  thrust 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  democrats  at  Lausanne  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
and  they  addressed  a  letter,  demanding  satisfaction  with  many  big 
words,  to  the  Great  Council  of  Ziirich ;  but  they  took  nothing  by  their 
motion ;  for  M.  Bluntschli  having  declared  that  what  he  had  said,  and 
was  ready  to  maintain,  was  the  utterance  of  his  private,  not  his  official 
opinion,  the  Great  Council  of  Zurich  quietly  informed  M.  Druey  and 
his  fellow-complainants  that  the  affair  was  no  concern  of  tiieirs. 
Another  broad  hint  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  their  high-mighti- 
nesses of  Lausanne  by  the  government  of  Geneva,  to  which  they 
made  application  for  a  supply  of  ministers  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
The  Genevese  government  replied  they  had  at  the  moment  only  a 
few  missionaries  at  their  disposal,  who  were  on  the  point  of  going  out 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  savages  in  New  Zealand,  but  whom,  in 
consideration  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  the 
government  would  be  happy  to  send,  as  they  could  do  so  without 
making  any  great  change  in  their  destination.  Of  a  more  serious  cha- 
racter were  the  remonstrances  addressed  to  M.  Druey's  government  by 
the  Prussian  and  the  English  cabinets.  The  occasion  for  these  was 
afforded  by  the  government  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  itself,  which  carried 
its  hypocrisy  so  iai  as  to  transmit  to  the  representatives  of  the  different 
courts  of  Europe  a  collection  of  documents  in  justification  of  its  con- 

ct ;  which  collection  consisted,  in  fact,  only  of  its  own  public  acts. 
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omitting  all  the  letters  and  other  documents  issued  by  the  ministers, 
both  before  and  after  their  secession  from  the  establishment.  The  exact 
purport  of  the  communication  made  by  the  Prussian  ambassador  has 
not  transpired;  on  the  contrary,  the  letters  which  passed  between 
the  British  government  and  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Canton  de  Faud 
have  been  published,  and  do  equal  credit  to  the  moderation  and  to  the 
firmness  of  the  Foreign  secretary  and  of  hit  representative  M.  Morier. 
The  latter  having  received  the  collection  of  documents,  at  once  pointed 
out  the  omission  of  the  documents  which  had  emanated  from  the  Church 
party,  and  required  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  them.  The  evidence 
being  thus  completed,  the  whole  case  was  remitted  to  the  government 
at  home,  and  in  reply  a  despatch  from  Lord  Aberdeen  was  sent  out,  in 
which  the  course  pursued  by  the  government  of  Lausanne  is  freely 
reprehended  as  involving  a  dereliction  of  those  first  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  the  maintenance  of  which  distinguishes  civilized 
Christian  states;  with  an  intimation,  guarded  however  by  the  most 
positive  assurances  of  respect  for  the  sovereign  rights  of  another  state, 
that  perseverance  in  that  course  might  not  improbably  compromise  the 
national  independence  of  the  entire  Swiss  nation.  This  remonstrance, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Council  of  State  on  the  6th  of  February  last, 
has,  like  all  the  others,  hitherto  remained  without  effect. 

Meanwhile  all  assemblies  for  Divine  worship,  except  in  the  national 
churches,  have  been  prohibited  in  the  chief  places,  and  very  generally 
throughout  the  Canton.  But  the  national  churches  are  but  thinly 
attended ;  indeed  in  most  places  there  are  no  ministers  to  officiate  in  them. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  who  continue  in  office,  to  obtain 
from  the  government  such  terms  as  would  enable  their  seceding  brethren 
to  resume  their  former  stations,  proved  utterly  abortive.  The  four 
classes  of  the  Vaudois  clergy  were  ordered  to  meet  for  the  despatch  of 
general  business,  and  especially  the  choice  of  delegates  for  the  exami- 
nation and  ordination  of  new  ministers.  Upon  this  M.  Herzog,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  who  would  have  been 
an  ex-(^io  member  of  the  board  of  examiners,  resigned ;  a  step  by 
which  the  theological  staff  of  the  academy  was  reduced  to  one  solitary 
professor.  Nevertheless  the  board  was  appointed;  but  although  it 
was  understood  that  the  examination  would  not  be  over  rigorous,  no 
more  than  twelve  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  only  two 
were  students  from  the  Canton  de  Vaud ;  and  of  these  one  withdrew  of 
his  own  accord,  and  the  other  was  rejected.  Two  of  the  strangers  were 
in  like  manner  turned  away ;  so  that  the  number  of  new  pastors 
amounted  in  all  only  to  eight. 

While  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  National  Establishment  on 
the  terms  of  the  revolutionary  government  remains  thus  undiminished, 
the  ministers  who  have  resigned,  continue  silently  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  Church,  independently  of  all  connexion 
with  the  State.  They  published  in  February  last  an  address  to  their 
parishioners,  in  which  they  intimated  to  them  this  their  determination, 
and  invited  them  to  take  courage  under  their  present  trials,  and  to 
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remain  foithful  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers ;  declaring  that  they  do 
not  in  the  abstract  reject  the  idea  of  union  with  the  State ;  but  that 
such  union  must  be  dependent  on  this  express  condition,  that  the  State 
is  not  to  oppress  the  Church,  any  more  than  the  Church  to  domineer  over 
the  State.  This  address  has  since  been  followed  up  by  a  solemn  "  decla- 
ration of  their  faith  "  before  the  world,  in  which  they  both  explain  the 
motives  of  their  separation  from  the  National  Church,  and  define  the 
position  they  intend  hereafter  to  occupy.  The  document  is  as  follows : — 

**  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen !  The  undersigned  pastors  and  ministers  of  the  Holy  Gospel  in  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  who  have  adhered  to  the  act  of  resignation  determined 
upon  on  the  12th  of  November,  1845,  and  have  thereby  renounced  their 
official  relation  to  the  State  ;  to  all  Protestant  and  reformed  Christian 
Churches,  and  to  all  the  faithful  of  those  Churches :  Grace  and  peace  be 
multiplied  unto  you  from  God  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  At  the  moment  when,  by  reason  of  our  remaining  true  to  our  faith, 
our  Church,  and  our  ministry,  the  ties  which  bound  us  to  the  State  have 
been  broken,  we  deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to  protest  that  not  only  we 
have  not,  by  that  act,  separated  ourselves  from  the  communion  of  the 
Protestant  and  Reformed  Churches,  but  that  we  have  united  ourselves 
to  them  more  closely,  forasmuch  as  we  have  fought  for  doctrines  which 
are  dear  to  them  all ;  viz.  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ 
over  his  Church,  and  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel. 

"  Wherefore,  we  declare,  before  God  and  the  Churchy  that  oor  faith  is 
the  same  as  that  of  our  fathers  ;  faith,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  the  doctrines  therein  contained,  which  doctrines  were 
summed  up  by  our  Reformers  in  the  dogmatic  part,  i.e.  the  first  twenty- 
one  chapters,  of  the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith,  and  are  professed  in 
the  liturgy  in  use  in  our  Churches. 

*^  We  declare  that  we  are  ready  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  to  make 
any  further  sacrifices  to  our  belief  in  the  doctrines,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  separate  from  the  State,  viz.  :— 
1.  The  sovereign  spiritual  authority  of  Christ  and  of  his  word  in  the 
Church.     2.  The  divine  institution  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

'<  We  declare  that  we  are,  and  desire  to  remain,  in  communion  of  faith 
and  love  with  all  Christian  Churches,  and  with  all  the  faithful  who,  with- 
out having  the  same  expression  of  faith  which  we  have,  believe  with  us 
that  they  can  be  justified  before  God,  and  sanctified,  only  by  faith  in  the 
all-powerful  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  entire  work  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Lastly,  we  declare,  that  it 
is  our  ardent  desire  to  enter  into  more  intimate  and  more  frequent  rela- 
tion with  all  the  Protestant  and  Reformed  Churches,  in  order  that  we 
may  work  together  with  them  for  whatever  may  tend  to  realize  the 
Unity  of  Evangelic  Protestantism,  and  promote  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

**  Done  and  signed,  to  be  sent  to  the  Protestant  and  Reformed  Churches 
of  Christendom,  Lausanne,  April  2 1st,  1846." 

Here  follow  the  signatures* 
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Jbeiard,  hit  life  and  writingi,  318—340; 
be  lalli  under  tlie  tuitloo  of  ilie  heretic 
RotceHn,  330 ;  proceeds  to  Pari*,  321 ; 
ttodiet  ander  Wm.  de  Campellis,  382; 
becomet  liit  maater't  rival,  922;  leaTes 
Paris  for  Melun,  322,  323 ;  retunu  to 
Parity  and  taket  the  place  of  hit  former 
matter,  323;  ttudiet  theology  under  An- 
aelm  de  Laudun,  324 ;  becomet  bit  rival 
alto,  324,  325 ;  bit  pride  and  ditsolute 
character,  326,  327 ;  he  retiret  to  the 
monattery  of  Sl  Denyt,  327 ;  retumtto 
public  life,  327, 328 ;  it  accuted  ofherety , 
328,  329;  committed  to  the  cuttody  of 
the  Abbot  of  Sl  M4dard,  330;  returnt 
'to  Sl  Deny t,  331 ;  gett  into  new  troublet, 
331 ;  retiret  into  toUtode,  332 ;  it  tought 
out  by  hit  pupilt,  and  Ibiindt  the  Para- 
clete, ib. ;  it  made  Abbot  of  St.  Gildat, 
333 ;  removes  H61oite  to  the  Paraclete, 
ib, ;  hit  epittolary  autobiography,  333, 
334;  hit  corretpondence  with  Hdloite, 
334—336;  he  returnt  to  Parit  and 
teachet  again  in  public,  336 ;  hit  tubte- 
quent  place  of  retirement  unknown,  ib, ; 
hit  literary  theological  labours,  ib, ;  he  it 
again  accuted  of  herety,  and  condemned 
at  Sent,  336 — 338 ;  the  pope  confirmt 
the  sentence,  338 ;  Ab^lard  obtaiot  re- 
conciliation through  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, 339;  hit  death,  ib.;  and  inter- 
ment at  the  Paraclete,  16.;  H61oite  af« 
terwardt  interred  in  the  tame  tomb,  ib, ; 
repeated  removal  of  their  remaint,  339, 
340. 

Jlaeoquet  Margaret  Mary,  proceeding!  for 
her  canonisation,  266. 

Aliton,  correctiont  of  hit  hittory  by  the 
Right  Hon.  S.  R.  Lushington,  10. 

Audrewet,  Bp.,  on  the  power  of  the  Keyt, 
roitquoted  by  Hoeninghaut,  352,  353. 

Anneey,  Univerttty  of,  founded  by  St. 
Francit  de  Salet,  28a 

Arnold  of  Bretcia,  hit  influence  upon  Abe- 
lard,  337. 

Aulicut  Coquinaria,  a  reply  to  Sir  A.  Wel- 
don't  Court  and  Character  of  Jamet  I., 
122. 

Badeih  ditputet  between  the  Government 
and  the  Romith  hierarchy,  258—260. 
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jBopliniyitt iteration  by  the  Romith  Church 
in  thecateof  proselyletfirom  the  Anglican 
Church  uncatholic,  302,  303. 

Beowulf,  account  of  thit  poem  by  Wright, 
and  edition  by  Kemble,  221. 

Bernard,  St.,  hit  forbearance  in  his  contro* 
versy  with  Ab^lard,  336,  337 ;  procures 
the  condemnation  of  his  errors  at  the 
Council  of  Sens,  338 ;  is  reconciled  to 
him  by  Peter  the  Venerable,  338,  330. 

Biber,  Dr.,  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of 
the  NaUonal  Club.  453—461. 

Birehf  his  historical  View  of  Negotiations 
from  1592  to  1617,  125. 

BiMkopSf  their  office  and  their  visitations, 
269 — 299 ;  original  purpose  of  the  office, 
275—277;  origin  of  visitations,  277, 
278;  deteriorating  influences  affbcting 
the  episcopate,  278,  279 ;  examples  of 
perfection  in  the  episcopal  character, 
279;  rules  of  the  canon  law  touching 
visitations,  286,  287 ;  touching  the  con- 
duct of  bishops  towards  their  clergy,  295, 
296 ;  remarks  on  the  votes  of  the  bishops 
in  Parliament,  448 — 450;  danger  to  the 
Church  likely  to  arise  from  them,  451, 
452, 437 ;  precarious  tenure  €»f  their  seats 
in  Parliament,  462—468;  importance  of 
an  increase  of  the  episcopate,  468 — 470. 

Bjomstjemn,  Count,  his  work  on  Hindoo 
religion,  300;  defective  character  and 
incorrectness  of  his  work,  303 — 317. 

Bolingbroke,  his  opinions  respecting  James 
I.,  and  their  influence,  124,  125. 

Brady,  hb  historical  labours,  122,  123. 

Brewer,  John  S.,  his  edition  of  Bishop 
Goodman's  Court  of  James  1.,  120. 

British  Museum,  incompleteness  of  ita  li- 
brary in  the  department  of  English 
theological  literature,  361. 

Bull,  Bishop,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  faith,  misquoted 
by  Hoeninghaus,  353,  354. 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  his  investigation  into 
the  history  of  Egypt,  87 — 119 ;  incon- 
sistency of  his  views  with  the  Mosaic 
accounta,  88,  89 ;  be  rejecto  the  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  89, 90, 1 18, 1 1 9 ; 
analysis  of  bis  work,  89—91 ;  his  system 
of  arranging  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings 
erroneous,  98—96;  his  satisfiutory  ac- 
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Damgtat,  Bp.,  hU  "Crittrion/*  in  tntwer  to 
Hume**  Eatayi  on  Mimdet,  40S;  hit 
examination  of  tlie  miradet  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Abb^  de  Parii ,  iOS ;  elfect  of  hit 
worit  on  all  tubtequent  ditcottiont  of 
the  tabject,  407. 

Droits  yUcherimg,  Arcbbithop  of  Cologne, 
the  Pope't  allocution  on  the  occasion  of 
hiii  death,  260. 

Du  Pm,  Dr.y  hit  propotalt  to  Archbitbop 
Wake  for  a  Union  of  the  Charchet  of 
England  and  France,  360. 

Bdueation,  dtffirnliies  retpecting  it  created 
by  the  Papitto,  in  France,  246—266  ;  in 
Germany,  266,  267;  in  England,  381 
— 364 ;  extent  of  the  want  of  popular 
Education  in  England,  473,  474 ;  pro- 
btble  scheme  of  the  Government  on 
the  tubject,  474. 

Egron,  his  work  on  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  68,  69. 

Bgpptf  inquiries  into  its  ancient  history, 
87 — 119;  not  colonised,  as  hat  been 
supposed,  from  Ftbiopia,  96. 

Eraiotthenet,  doubtful  character  of  hit 
catalogue  of  Egyptian  kingn,  110. 

Eustace,  the  Monk,  hit  story,  223,  224. 

Evangelieal  AlUanes,  its  radical  untound- 
ness,  367* 

Evidences  of  Chrbtianity,  mischief  of  un- 
settling men's  mindt  concerning  them, 
396  —397 ;  not  to  be  retted  exclusively 
upon  miracles,  405 ;  importance  of  the 
dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish  people 
as  tn  evidence  of  Christianity,  406. 

Exsrcitia  Spirituatta,  account  of  them,  24 
— 38;  their  importance  for  enlisting 
men  in  the  Jesuit  order,  26,  33 — 37 ; 
general  outline  of  the  exercises,  26; 
the  applicatio  sensuum,  26;  the  con- 
templation of  hell,  28,  29  ;  bodily 
penances  combined  with  the  exercises, 
29;  system  of  self-examination,  29,  30; 
desecration  of  prayer,  30, 31 ;  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Virgin  Mary  substituted 
for  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
32;  the  meditatio  de  duobus  Vexillis, 
34 — 36 ;  danger  of  unsettling  the  intel- 
lect of  the  exerdUnt,  36,  37- 

Farmer,  Hugh,  his  dittertation  on  mira- 
det, 404 ;  hit  explanation  of  demoniacal 
potsession  by  accommodation,  ib, 

FeneUm,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  his 
character,  292 — 298 ;  his  constant  pa- 
rochial visitations,  296  ;  his  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  canon  law  in  hit  con- 


duct towardt  hit  clergy,  296,  296 ;  hit 
mode  of  life,  296;  hit  al&bility,  297* 

PieUf  hit  edition  of  Chrytottom  on  St. 
Matthew,  229. 

Field,  Dr.,  on  the  Church,  mitquoted  by 
Hoeninghaut,  369—361. 

Fiizwarrime,  Fulk,  hit  exploitt,  224. 

FilzwHUam,  Lord,  author  of  the  lettert  of 
Atticut,  369;  hit  hittory  and  popith 
biat,  369, 370. 

Fleetwood,  hit  ettay  on  Miradet*  400. 

France,  the  Church  and  the  Univertity, 
246 — 266 ;  disputet  between  the  profin- 
tort  and  the  Minitter  of  Inttruction, 
247  ;  reconttruction  of  the  Coundl  of 
the  Univertity,  248—264 ;  M.  Guiiot*t 
declaration  on  the  education  quettion, 
254,  266 ;  tpread  of  ProtetUntism,  493. 

Franl^ort,  dispute  between  the  senate  and 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  260. 

FrankUaui,  his  annalt  of  England  from 
1612—1642, 123. 

Freiburg,  Archbishop  of,  addrett  to  him 
of  the  clergy  of  hit  province,  demand- 
ing ecdetiattical  reform,  260—263. 

French  officert  attitting  Hyder  All  and 
Tippoo,  6 ;  tupport  given  by  the  French 
to  Popith  missions  in  the  British 
Coloniet,  18. 

Frires  de  la  Doctrine  Ckritienne,  their 
probable  connexion  with  the  Jetuitt,  66. 

Gamett,  Henry,  canonized,  83. 

Geddes,  Dr.  Alex.,  hit  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  roiraclet  of  Scripture,  406. 

General  of  the  Jetuitt,  hit  absolute  power, 
48 — 60 ;  means  of  controlling  him  never 
acted  upon  except  in  defence  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  order,  60,  83, 84. 

Geneva,  insidious  proceedings  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church  there,  464,  466;  the  Ge- 
ne vete  government  forced  to  recognize 
the  juritdiction  of  Rome,  466. 

Ginin,  on  the  Jesuitt  and  the  Univertity, 
16 ;  critique  of  hit  book,  64,  66. 

Gigoux,  hit  illuttrationt  of  the  letters  of 
Ab^lard  and  H^loite,  3ia 

Gondon,  Jules,  his  writings  on  the  English 
Church,  373—394;  traces  the  tocial 
evils  of  England  to  the  reformation, 
378,  379;  hit  ditcloture  of  the  taciict 
of  the  Romanitt  party  in  England,  379 
—386,  458—461 ;  his  ludicrous  mis- 
takes, 386;  equivocation  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  last  pamphlet,  386,  387 ;  hit 
history  of  the  tractarian  movement,  387 
— 389 ;  the  importance  of  the  late  de- 
fections overrated  by  him,  390—392. 

(jonzalez,  General  of  the  Jetuitt,  combatt 
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the  lax  morality  of  the  order,  and  nar- 
rowly efcapet  depocitiony  84. 

O^oSman,  Bp.  Godfrey,  bis  coort  of  King 
James  I.,  120 ;  a  reply  to  the  secret  his- 
tories, 122  ;  opinions  and  personal  his- 
tory of  Bishop  €k>odman,  129;  his  sUte- 
roentt  to  be  received  with  caution,  139. 

Greece,  Wright  on  the  popular  supersti- 
tions of  modem  Greece,  221,  222. 

Gregory  XFL,  his  death,  604;  his  life 
and  character,  604. 

Oreoittet  Fulke,  his  histories  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  121. 

Groesif  Marco  Visconti,  translated,  241. 

Guignardf  Jean,  canonised,  83. 

Guhiot,  M.  et  Mme.,  their  historical  essay 
on  Ab^lard  and  Hdloise,  31& 

Gunpowder  Plot,  the  only  plot  in  James's 
reign  which  was  generally  belieTed,  134, 
135;  the  facts  and  Dr.  Lingard's  ac- 
count of  them  examined,  134---139. 

HalHweU,  J.  O.,  his  edition  of  Sir  S.  D*  E  wes' 
autobiography  and  correspondence,  120; 
his  mistake  respecting  a  Harleian  MS. 
published  by  him,  121,  122. 

Hammond,  Dr.,  on  Tradition  and  Episco- 
pacy, misquoted  by  Hoeninghaus,  354 — 
356 ;  3G7,  36& 

Harris^  General,  Lord,  hislife  and  senrices, 
1 — 14;  his  character,  2:  bis  strange 
duel  with  Captain  Bell,  2;  his  share 
in  the  American  war,  3;  his  Christian 
spirit,  4,  9 ;  his  bravery  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  St  Lucia,  4;  takes  the 
command  of  a  transport  ship  and  saves 
her,  6 ;  his  introduction  to  Sir  W. 
Medows,  3 ;  accompanies  him  to  India 
as  his  aide-de-camp,  6 ;  distinguishes 
himself  in  the  war  againstTippoo,  7 ;  it 
appointed  commander  of  the  forces  at 
Madras,  ih,;  co*operates  with  Lord 
Mornington,  8 ;  his  success  against  Se- 
ringapatam,  9,  10;  Lord  Mornington 
recommends  him  for  a  peerage,  12 ;  ill- 
treatment  he  receives  from  the  govern- 
ment and  the  company,  13  ;  Mr.  Per- 
ceval does  justice  to  his  claims,  ib, ;  he 
is  appointed  Governor  of  Dumbarton 
Castle,  ib, ;  his  retirement  at  Faver- 
sham,  ib. ;  bravery  of  his  eldest  son, 
Cqlonel  George  Harris,  at  Seringapatam 
and  Waterloo,  14. 

Harrit,  historical  and  critical  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  James  I.,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Bayle,  125. 

Harvey t  his  collection  of  Tracts  from  the 
Fathers,  in  illustration  ,of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  229. 


Heart  pf  Jesui,  Jeiuit  Sodalides  under 
this  name,  56,  67* 

Heber,  Bi^op,  account  of  his  life,  491. 

Hebrews,  Epialle  to  the.  Lecture  on  it  by 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maorioe,  489. 

Hereward,  the  Saxon,  his  adventures,  223. 

Hindme,  theb  religion,  300—317;  Cole, 
bfooke's  essay  on  the  Vedas,  305 ;  spe- 
cimens of  the  Vedas  pabUsbed,  ih.; 
their  system  essentially  polytheistic, 
306;  later  origin  and  speculative  cha- 
racter of  the  Upanishads,  309;  they 
contain  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis, 310;  variety  of  sects  among  the 
worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  311; 

Shilosophic  systems  of  the  Hindus,  312, 
13 ;  their  cosmogony,  313—315 ;  their 
tradition  of  the  Deluge,  315, 816. 

Hoeninghaus,  his  theological  cento,  343 — 
370;  unfairness  of  his  quotations,  from 
foreign  writers.  345— 347;  from  English 
writers,  348— 369. 

Hooker,  his  opinion  on  church  mnsto^ 
164,  165. 

HoweWs  familiar  letters,  miscellaneous  in- 
telligence contained  in  them,  126. 

Houes,  Edmond,  his  history  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  120. 

Hume,  critique  of  his  history  of  James  L, 
125,  126  ;  his  share  in  the  controversy 
on  the  credibility  of  miracles,  401—404. 

Hustey,  Rev.  R.,  his  edition  of  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  224. 

Hyder  AH,  origin  of  his  power,  6. 


India,  British,  Professor  Wilson's  continua- 
tion of  Mill's  history,  486 ;  account  of 
Indian  Missions,  491. 

InstUutum  Societatis  Jesu,  15  ;  account  of 
different  editions  and  comparative  table 
of  their  contents,  38—40. 

Ireland,  public  appeal  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  north  riding  of  Tipperary,  192 ; 
forbearance  shown  to  crime  by  Sir 
R.  Peel's  government,  193 ;  discourage- 
ment of  loyalty,  193,  194  ;  history  snd 
treasonable  character  of  the  association 
of  defenders,  200—208  ;  their  engage- 
ment to  exterminate  the  Protestant  po- 
pulation, 203 — 205;  other  treasonable 
associations  in  1795,  205 — 207;  spread 
of  Defenderism  in  the  army,  207 — 209; 
origin  of  the  united  Irish  system,  208 
—210 ;  savage  barbarities  committed  by 
the  Defenders,  210, 211 :  Judicial  Inflic- 
tions of  the  united  Irishmen,  211,  212; 
their  exaction  of  peijury,  212,  213; 
principal  journals  of  the  mal-conteBti, 
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213,  214;  the  adnwcement  of  Popery 
the  object  of  the  present  agfitation^  380. 

JatMt  /.,  hittories  of  his  court  and  tiroes, 
120 — 100 :  origin  of  the  secret  histories, 
121 :  republished  by  Scott  in  1811, 122 ; 
replies  to  them,  ib. ;  favourable  character 
of  Hume's  account  of  his  reign,  126 ; 
important  changes  in  the  character  and 
foreign  relations  of  England,  129 — 
131 ;  his  title  to  the  throne  of  England 
examined,  131 — 133  ;  different  plots 
against  him,  133 — 134 ;  the  gunpowder 
plot,  134  —  139;  the  affair  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  139—150 :  state  of 
Europe  during  his  reign,  150 — 156: 
faults  committed  by  James  in  his 
European  relations,  156 — 158  ;  anti- 
pathy of  the  people  against  the  Papists, 
158-- 160 ;  general  estimate  of  James's 
character  and  conduct,  160. 

Jebb,  on  Church  Music  and  the  Cathedral 
Service,  161,  173. 

Jerusalem,  difficulties  of  the  Episcopal 
Mission  of  the  English  Church,  489. 

JetuitSt  order  of,  its  constitution  and  prin- 
ciples, 15 — 86  ;  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it  to  the  safety  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  15-— 17*85, 86;  treasonable 
character  of  its  doctrines,  79 — 81 ;  its 
preservation  after  being  cashiered  by  the 
Pope,  17 ;  its  adaptation  to  every  change 
of  time  and  circumstances,  ib, ;  its  af- 
fected love  of  publicity,  19,  20 ;  collec- 
tion of  documents  connected  with  its 
history,  20,  21 ;  history  of  iU  fall  by 
Count  A.  de  Saint  Priest,  ib,;  origin  and 
objects  of  the  order,  21 — 24;  terms  of 
admission  into  it,  38— ^4;  impossibility 
of  receding  when  once  entangled  in  its 
meshes,  44 — 46  ;  the  novitiate,  41 — 
44 ;  rapacity  of  the  society,  41 ;  mutual 
espionage  of  the  members,  42,  43 ;  its 
discipline  a  spiritual  homicide,  46 ; 
blind  obedience  required,  47,  48 ;  cen- 
tralization of  the  power  of  the  order  at 
Rome,  48 ;  the  possession  of  immense 
wealth  combined  with  the  profession  of 
poverty,  48, 49 ;  differentclasses  of  mem- 
bers, 50 — 52;  Jituitet  de  robe  amrie, 
50,  51 ;  statistical  table  of  the  order  at 
different  periods,  52, 63 ;  various  deno- 
minations under  which  the  Jesuits  dis- 
guise themselves,  53,  54;  infusion  of 
Jesuitism  into  other  orders  contemplated 
by  the  Directorium,  55 ;  religious  con- 
gregations formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Jesuits,  55—60;  introduction  of 
Jesuit  sodalities  into  the«nDy,  67,  68 ; 


influence  of  the  Jesuits  by  means  of  col- 
leges and  schools,  60 — 63 ;  subtle  pro- 
visions on  this  subject  in  the  constitu- 
tions, 60,  61 ;  liberalism  of  the  Jesuit 
system  of  education,  63i  68;  statistical 
account  of  Jesuit  colleges  and  houses, 
63 ;  influence  of  the  Jesuits  by  means 
of  the  confessional,  63 — 66  ;  Oen. 
Aqua  viva's  directions  to  the  confessora 
of  princes,  66 ;  responsibility  of  the  order 
for  the  writings  of  its  members,  82,  83* 
Jueim  Martyr,  his  first  apology,  edited 
by  TroUope,  228. 

Kemble,  his  edition  of  Beowulf,  S21. 

Labre,  B6noit-Joseph,  proceedings  for  hia 

canonization,  265,  266. 
Labyrinth^  the   Egyptian,  account  of  it, 

96,97. 

La  Motte  Fouqui,  the  magic  ring,  241. 

Leo  AUatius,  his  story  of  his  wonderful 
cure,  222. 

Leo  X.,  his  life  by  Roseoe,  235. 

LepsiuSf  Dr.,  his  collection  of  inscriptions, 
94;  his  account  of  the  labyrinth,  97. 

Liguori,  St.  Alphonso  de,  translation  of 
his  relics,  266. 

Linant,  M.,  his  theory  respecting  lake 
Mceris,  97—100. 

Lingard^  Dr.,  insidious  character  of  his 
history,  127, 128;  its^alue,  128;  sources 
from  which  he  collected  his  materials 
for  the  history  of  James  I.,  ib, 

Ltvssof  the  English  Saints,  apparent  good 
faith  of  the  writers,  424—428. 

Locke,  his  posthumous  discourse  on  mira- 
cles, 400. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  his  genius  in  discerning 
the  wants  of  the  Papacy,  22 — 24  ;  am- 
bitious character  of  his  views,  65, 66. 

Lucia,  St.,  expedition  against  it  in  1778, 4. 

Lushington,  Rt.  Hon.  S.  R.,  his  life  of 
General  Lord  Harris,  1 — 14  ;  his  cor- 
rections of  Alison's  history,  10. 

Lii/Asr, Centenary  of  his  death,  506 — 608C 

Lyall,  Dean,  his  Propsedia  Prophetica,  405. 

Manetho,  value  of  his  fragments,  110. 

MariUey,  Vuarin's  coadjutor  in  the  Rom- 
ish machinations  at  Geneva,  455  ;  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  456 ;  refused  by 
the  republic  and  removed  from  its  ter- 
ritory, 456;  inflicted  on  it  as  Bishop  of 
Lausanne  and  Geneva,  456. 

Mariotatry  of  the  Jesuits,  apparent  in  the 
Exercitia  Spiritualia,  32;  sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation, 
55,  56;  archi-confr6rie  du  tr^-saint'Ot 
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immacul^  coeitr  de  Marie,  68,  69  ;  the 
M^daille  Miracoletue,  69 ;  miracle 
alleged  to  be  wrought  by  it  at  Whit- 
wick,  432,  433 ;  the  miraculoiij  image 
of  Ancona«  429 ;  fraternity  of  the  Sons 
and  Daoghters  of  Mary  in  honour  of  it, 
t6. ;  Heathcote't  Sermon  on  the  Hyper- 
dulia  ascribed  to  the  Virgin,  492. 

Mailhew,  Father,  his  connexion  with  the 
general  designs  of  the  Papacy,  384, 386. 

Merbeeke,  costly  reprint  of  **  The  Boolie 
of  Common  Praier  noted,"  by  Piclter- 
ing,  161—173. 

Merewetker,  Rev.  P.,  his  exposure  of  the 
pretended  miracle  at  Whit  wide,  431. 

Miehelet,  on  the  Jesuits,  16,  64. 

iiiddleton.  Dr.,  effect  produced  by  his 
**  Free  Enquiry,"  402—404,  407. 

Miracles,  Ecclesiastical,  opinions  lately 
promulgated  respecting  them,  397 — 
399 ;  distinction  between  them  and 
Scripture  Miracles,  399  ;  controversies 
on  the  subject  in  England  during  the 
last  160  years,  399 — 407 ;  the  credit  of 
Post- Apostolic  miracles  shaken  by  Mid- 
dleton's  "Free  Enquiry,"  402,  407; 
recent  revival  of  the  controversy,  408 
— 436 ;  pretended  miracles,  St.  Augus- 
tine's rules  with  regard  to  them,  421 ; 
examination  of  particular  Ecclesiastical 
Miracles  before  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  422—424 ;  impeachment  of 
modern  Romish  miracles  by  Romanists 
themselves,  433 ;  argument  for  the  ces- 
sation of  miracles  after,  or  soon  after, 
the  Apostolic  age,  436,  436L 

Miraeutou*  Events,  said  to  have  happened 
at  Rome  in  1796—7,  406. 

iioeru  Lake,  theories  respecting  it,  97 — 
100. 

Mokamwudan  writers,  their  controversies 

.  with  Henry  Martyn  on  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  406. 

MoraUty  of  the  Jesuits,  66—84 ;  falUdes 
by  which  it  is  supported,  67 ;  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  wholly  set 
aside,  67 — 69 ;  Extraiu  des  Assertions, 
69 ;  causes  which  have  led  to  the  cor- 
ruption  of  Jesuit  morality,  69 — 71  *  its 
indulgence  towards  the  sins  of  **  Catho- 
lics,'* 69,  70 ;  scandalous  compromises  of 
the  Jesuits  with  idolatry,  70,  71 :  their 
duplicity  towards  "  heretics,"  71  ;  the 
infamous  doctrine  of  probable  opinions, 
72 — 76 ;  enumeration  of  cins  justified 
by  this  doctrine,  75 — 80 ;  extracu  from 
the  writings  of  the  Casuists  of  the  Order, 
73 — 81 ;  hardihood  of  the  Jesuits  in 
i^toying  the  charges  founded  upon  their 


own  writings,  81 — 83;  proofii  of  the 
countenance  given  by  the  Order  to  the 
corrupt  morality  of  the  Casui»ta,  82—84. 
Munimgtmt^  Lord,  ttate  of  affisirs  in  India 
on  his  arrival,  7 ;  ^^  confidence  in  Ge- 
neral Harris,  8;  alarm  created  aasoog 
the  Indian  dvilians  by  his  plaos,  8 ;  re- 
commends Gen.  Harris  for  a  peerage,  12. 

Neo-CatkoUeism,  its  infidd  character  and 
approaching  dissolution,  263,  264. 

Neufimndlandt  plan  for  the  local  support 
ofthe  Church,  266. 

Newman^  J.  H.,  his  theory  of  Develop- 
ment controverted  by  Dr.  Moberly,  229 ; 
by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Irons,  843;  by  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Barter,  16. ;  by  Dr.  O'Sul- 
livan,  487 ;  hy  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Maurice, 
488;  by  the  Rev.  H.  Irvine,  482;  by 
an  Anglican  Priest,  243;  by  a  Quon- 
dam Disdple,  492;  his  importance 
overrated  by  Mr.  Gondoo,  389,  390; 
his  defection  to  Rome  no  sabmiwon  to 
her  authority,  390;  his  views  on  Eccle- 
siastical Miradet  a  few  years  ago,  407; 
his  recent  opinions  concerning  them, 
397 — 399;  examination  of  his  argn- 
menU  on  the  subject,  408 — 435;  his 
plea  of  antecedent  probability,  414— 
420 ;  rapid  development  of  his  doctrine 
on  Ecdesiastical  Miradea  in  the  lives  of 
the  English  SainU,  424 — 428;  the  mi- 
rades  of  the  world  of  grace  overlooked 
by  him,  434,  436. 

Nickel,  Goswin,  General  of  the  Jesuits, 
attempts  to  reform  the  Order  and  u 
deposed  in  consequence,  84. 

Oatks  of  alUgiamee,  taken  by  Papists, 
valueless,  68,  439. 

Oddeulj  his  translation  of  the  letters  of 
Ab^Urd  and  Hdoise,  318. 

Oroji^ctMi  in  Ireland,  192  —  219;  re- 
organization of  the  Orange  Sodety,  194, 
195,  218,  219;  erroneous  impressions 
abroad  on  the  character  of  the  Sodety, 
195,  196;  its  origin  and  early  history, 
196  —  200,  214—217:  the  alleged 
Orange  persecution  in  Armagh,  ex- 
amined, 200 — 203;  services  rendered 
to  the  Government  by  the  Orangemen 
during  the  rebellion,  216,  216  ;  &lie 
charges  brought  against  the  Sodety, 
216—218;  Mr.  O'Connell's  evidence 
on  iu  character  217,  218. 

Ordinaiiom,  Anglican,  their  validity,  492. 

Osbcrne,  his  Memoirs  of  the  times  of 
James  I^  122. 
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Overhurjf,    Sir  Thomas,  history  of  his 
murder,  139—150. 

Paley,  his  Evidences  of  Christianity,  404. 

Paritf  celebrity  of  its  University  in  the 
12th  century,  321 ;  distinguished  men 

.  who  taught  or  were  educated  there,  321, 
322 ;  its  undisciplined  condition,  328. 

Parit,  Abb6  de,  miracles  at  his  tomb,  403. 

PiUrick,  Bishop,  on  Tradition,  misquoted 
by  Hoeninghaus,  351. 

Patrick,  A.,  his  life  by  Jocelin  of  Farues, 
republished,  430,  431. 

Pearson,  Bp.,  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church, 
misquoted  by  Hoeninghaus,  351,  362. 

Penrose,  his  treatise  on  the  Evidence  of 
Scripture  Miracles,  395,  405,  406. 

Perring,  Mr.,  assists  Col.  Vy«e  in  eiploring 
the  pyramids,  88;  his  account  of  them, 
91 — 95;  his  opinion  respecting  lake 
Mceris,  97 — 100 ;  his  essay  on  the  ori- 
ginal measures  of  the  pyramids,  104; 
his  account  of  the  third  pyramid  at 
Gizeh,  105—109. 

Peslalozzi,  centenary  of  his  birth,  508'; 
testimony  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  his 
character,  508,  509. 

Peyton,  his  Divine  catastrophe  of  the 
kingly  house  of  Stuart,  121. 

PiuM  IX.,  hb  election,  506. 

Pope,  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  death 
of  the  pope,  and  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor, 504—506. 

Propaganda,  its  head-quarters  at  Lyons, 
18;  statistical  account  of  the  increase  of 
its  operations,  ib. 

Prussia,  differences  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Romish  hierarchy,  255. 

Public  Schools,  improved  tone  of  religious 
feeling  in  them,  480—483;  appeal  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth  to  the  Winchester 
scholars  on  private  prayer,  481,  482; 
on  the  duty  of  young  communicants  in 
details  of  school  discipline,  482;  on 
reverent  behaviour  in  public  worship, 
482,48a 

Pyramids,  variety  of  opinions  on  their 
date  and  their  object,  87»  88 ;  proved  to 
have  been  royal  tombs,  88 — 92;  sacri- 
fices made  by  Col.  Vyse  in  exploring 
them,  88;  account  <^  the  dilDerent 
groups  of  pyramids,  91,92;  importance 
of  arranging  them  in  groups,  92,  93; 
Mr.  Malus'  account  of  the  northern  pyra- 
mid of  Dashoor  a  hoax,  96;  account 
of  the  pyramids  at  Oiseh,  100—109. 


Quinet,  on  the  Jesuits,  16,  54. 


itao^fMni,  his  defence  of  the  Jesuit  Order, 
15,  25 ;  his  conversion  to  Jesuitism,  24, 
35;  his  blasphemous  statement  on  the 
danger  of  spiritual  influence,  33. 

Records,  Ecclesiastical,  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury to  the  Refonnation,  241. 

Regicide,  justified  by  the  Jesuits,  83; 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope  in  the  case  of 
Jean  Guignard  and  Henry  Gamett,  ib. 

Relics,  see  Saint  and  Relic  Worship. 

Religious  Opinions  BUI,  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
letters  on  it,  439 ;  unopposed  in  Parlia- 
ment except  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
452 ;  public  attention  drawn  to  it  by  the 
National  Club,  ib. ;  its  plausibility,  452, 
453;  the  Queen's  supremacy  compro- 
mised by  it,  453;  probably  concocted 
by  the  Catholic  Institute,  461 ;  reasons 
why  the  Romanists  press  for  such  a 
measure,  461, 462;  its  pernicious  con- 
sequences detailed,  462—472. 

Robertson,  J.  B.,  his  translation  of  F.  Von 
Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  235. 

Robin  Hood,  considered  by  Wright  an 
imaginary  character,  224. 

Rome,  its  sepulchral  remains  explored,  475 
—479;  interesting  inscriptions,  470— 
479  i  legends  originating  in  their  being 
misread,  476 ;  uncertainty  of  the  sup- 
posed signs  of  martyrdom  on  the  tombs, 
477t  478;  no  countenance  given  by 
them  to  celibacy,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
or  invocation  of  saints,  479. 

Romisk  controversialists,  their  frauds  and 
boasts,  341 — 394;  their  unchristian 
tone  and  spirit,  341—343. 

Roscelin,  his  heresy  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  320 ;  becomes  the 
teacher  of  Ab^lard,  16. 

Roscoe,  his  Life  of  Leo  X.,  235;  his  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  491. 

Rushuwrth,  his  collection  of  historical 
documents,  122. 

Saint  and  Relic  Worship^  recent  instances 
of,  265,  266. 
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